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THE ARGUMENT. 


Raphael at the requeſt of Adam relates how and 
wherefore this world was firſt created; that God, 
after the expelling of Satan and his Angels out of 
Heaven, declared his pleaſure to create another 
world and other creatures to dwell therein; ſends 

his Son with glory and attendence of Angels to 
perform the work of creation in ſix days: the 
Angels celebrate with hymns the performance 
thereof, and his reaſcenſion into Heaven. 
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PARADISE LOST. 


BOOK VII. 


"N Eſcend from Heav'n, Urania, by that name 
If rightly thou art call'd, whoſe voice divine 


Following, above th' Olympian hill I ſoar, 
Above the flight of Pegaſcan wing. 
The meaning, not the name I call: for thou 5 


1. Deſcend from Heav'n, Urania, ] 
Deſcende ccœlo, Hor. Od. III. IV. 
1. but here it is better apply d, as 
now his ſubje& leads him from 
Heaven to Earth. The word Ura- 
nia in Greek ſignifies Seav ny; and 
he invokes the heaw'nly Muſe as he 
had done before, I. 6. and as he 
had ſaid in the beginning that he 7-- 

tended to ſoar above th Aonian mount, 
ſo now he ſays very truly that he 
had effeted what he intended, and 
fears above th* Olympian hill, above 
the flight of Pegaſean wing, that is 
his ſubject was more ſublime than 
the loftieſt flights of the Heathen 
poets. Dr. Bentley propoſes Parna/- 
fus inſtead of Olympus, but the 
mountain Olympus is likewiſe ce- 
| Jebrated for the ſeat of the Muſes, 
who were therefore called Olympi- 


ades, as in Homer, Iliad. II. 491. 


ON ee Mega. And ſome would 
read cold Olympus, as in I. 516. 


Nor 


— oon the ſn 
Of cold — 


and ſnowy is an epithet often given 
to this mountain by the ancient 
poets : but he calls it o/d, that is 
fam'd of old and long celebrated, 
as he ſays old Euphrates, I. 420, and 
mount Caſius old, II. 593. His hea- 
venly Muſe was before the hills, 
which were from the beginning, as 
it follows, 


G5, ——for thou 

Nor % the Muſes nine, nor on the top 
Of old Olympus davelP ft, but hen n- 
ly born, ] Taſſo in his invoca- 
tion has the ſame ſentiment. Gier. 
Lib. Cant. 1. St. 2. 


O Muſa, tu, che di caduchi allori 

Non circondi la fronte in Helicona; 
Ma 51 nel cielo infra i beauti chort 
Hai di ſtelle immortali aurea co- 


rona. T hyer . 
A 3 8. Befors 


* 2 
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Nor of the Muſes nine, nor on the top 


- Of old Olympus dwell'ſt, but heav'nly born, | 


Before the hills appear'd, or fountain flow'd, 
Thou with eternal Wiſdom didſt converſe, 


Wiſdom thy ſiſter, and with her didſt play 


10 


In preſence of th' almighty Father, pleas d 
With thy celeſtial ſong. Up led by thee 
Into the Heav'n of Heav'ns I have preſum d, 


8. Before the hills appear d, or 
ee flow'd, &e.] From Prov. 
24, 25, 30. When there were 

ub depths, I was brought forth ; when 
there were no fountains abounding 


with water : Before the mountains 


evere ſettled, before the hills was I 


brought forth : T hen was I by him as 
one brought up with him; and I was 
daily bis delight, rejoicing always be- 


fore him, or Playing according to the 


Vulgar Latin (ludens coram eo om- 
nĩ tempore) to which Milton alludes, 


when he ſays and awith her didft play 


tian of it in Spenſer 


"&c. And ſo he quotes it likewiſe in 


his Tetrachordon, - p. 222. Vol. I. 
Edit. 1738. God himſelf conceals 
6 not his own recreations before the 
% world was built; I was, faith the 
eternal Wiſdom, daily hit delight, 
« playing always before him. 


Lemans drawn empyr cal air, 
by temp ring; Dr. Bentley makes 


kimſelf very merry in his inſulting 


manner, with the word zemp*ring, 
and calls it the printer's blunder ; 
but I think the following applica- 


may juſtify 


An 


both printer and poet, Faery Queen, 
B. 2. Cant. 2. St. 39. | 


Thus fairly ſhe attempered her feaſt, 
And pleas'd them all with meet 
_ ſatiety, | 


I agree with the Doctor that 2her is 


better than 2% temp ring. Thyer. 


15. Thy temp ring ;] This is ſaid 
in afluſios to the dificulty of reſpi- 


ration on high mountains. This 


empyreal air was too pure and fine 
for him, but the heavenly Muſe 
temper d and qualify'd it 10 as to 
make him capable of breathing in 
it: which is a modeſt and beautiful 
way of beſpeaking his reader to 
make favorable allowances for any 
failings he may have been guilty of 
in treating of ſo ſublime a ſubject. 


17, — (as once 
Belleropbon, &c.] Bellerophon was 

a beautiful and valiant youth, ſon 
of Glaucus ; who refuſing the a- 
morous applications of Antea wife 
of Preteus king of Argos, was by 
her falſe ſuggeſtions like thoſe of 
Joſeph's miſtreſs to her huſband, 
: | ſent 
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An earthly gueſt, and drawn empyreal air, 


Thy temp'ring; with like ſafety guided down 
Return me to my native element: | 


15 


Left from this flying ſteed unrein d, (as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime) 
Diſmounted, on th' Aleian field I fall 


Erroneous there to wander and forlorn. 
Half yet remains unſung, but narrower bound 


ſent into Lyeia with letters deſiring 
his deſtruction; where he was put 
on ſeveral enterpriſes full of hazard, 
in which however he came off con- 
queror: but attempting vain-glori- 
ouſly to mount up to Heaven on the 
winged horſe Pegaſus, he fell and 
wander'd in the Aleian plains till he 
died. Hume and Richard/on. 


His ſtory is related at large in the 
ſixth book of Homer's Thad ; but 
it is to the latter part of it that Mil- 
ton chiefly alludes, ver. 200. c. 


A ore On Ne amy mas 
_ | | 

'Hros & xf reer 'To AMyioy 6010. 

ald 
O done xh, wal arb 
| GNEVWY.. . 


But when at laſt, diſtracted in his 
mind, 

Forſook by Heav'n, forſaking hu- 
man kind. 

Wide o'er the Aleian field he choſe 

to ſtray, 
A long, forlorn, uncomfortable 
Way. Pope. 


begs may never be his own caſe: 


1 
ep 


20 


Within 
It is thus tranſlated by Cicero in his 
third book of Tuſculan Diſputa- 
tions. 
Qui miſer in campis mcerens erra- 
bat Alets, ; 
Ipſe ſuum cor edens, hominum 
veſtigia vitans. 


The plain truth of the ſtory ſeems 
to be, that in his latter days he grew 


mad with his poetry, which Milton 


Leſt from this flying fleed &c. He 
ſays this to diſtinguiſn his from the 
common Pegaſus, above the flight 
of whoſe wing he ſeared, as he ſpeaks, 
ver. 4. Gs \ 
21. Half yet remains unſung,] I 
underſtand this with Mr, Richard- 
ſon, that tis the half of the epiſode, 
not of the whole work, that 1s here 
meant; for when the poem was di- 
vided into but ten books, that edi- 
tion had this paſſage at the -begin- 
ing of the ſeventh as now. The 
ide has two principal parts, the 
war in Heaven, and the new crea- 


tion; the one was ſung, but the o- 


ther remained unſung, and he is 
now entering upon itt narrower 
A 4 bound. L 


4 
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Within the viſible diurnal ſphere; 
Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole, 
More ſafe I ſing with mortal voice, unchang'd 


To hoarſe or mute, though fall'n on evil days, 
On evil days though fall'n, and evil tongues ; 


25 


In darkneſs, and with dangers compaſs d round, 
And ſolitude; yet not alone, while thou 
Viſit'ſt my ſhambers nightly, or when morn 


Purples the eaſt: ſtill govern thou my ſong, 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few, 


Bound. Bound here ſeems to be a 
participle as well as anſung. Half 
yet remains unſung ; but this other 
half is not rapt ſo much into the in- 
viſible world as the former, it is 
confin'd in narrower compaſs, and 


bound within the viſible ſphere of T 


day. 


24. More ſafe I feng, with mor- 
1.» tal voice, unchang d 

To boarſe or mute, ] Dr. Bentley 
reads with lofty voice. Why mortal 
voice? ſays the Doctor. I anſwer, 
becauſe Milton had ſaid in ver. 2. 
that he had follow'd Urania's voice 
divine. Again (ſays the Doctor) if 
his voice had grown hoar/e, would 
it not have been {till mortal? and 
what is a voice Changed to mute ? 
Both theſe queſtions are ſatisfy'd 


by putting only a comma, as in the 


firſt editions, (not a colon, as the 
Doctor has done) after -z2te. The 
words znchang'd to hoarſe or mute 
teſer to J, and not to voice, as he 


30 


But 


ſuppoſes; and then all is good ſenſe, 


and there will be no need to read 


with the Doctor, To hoarſe or low. 


Pearce. 


, 25,——though fall'n on evil days,] 
he — 2 turn of the 
words is very beautiful, 


—— though fall'n on evil days, 
On evil days though fall'n, and 
evil tongues ; &: 


A lively picture this in a few lines 
of the poet's wretched condition, 
In darkneſs, though is ſtill underſtood ; 
he was not become hoar/e or mute 
though in darkne/s, though he was 
blind, and with dangers compaſs'd 
round, and ſolitude, obnoxious to the 
government, and having a world of 
enemies among the royal party, and 


therefore 1 to live very much 


in privacy and alone. And what 
ſtrength of mind was it, that could 
not only ſupport him under the 
weight of theſe misfortunes, but 55 
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But drive far off the barbarous diſſonance 


Of Bacchus and his revelers, the race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 


In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 35 


To rapture, till the ſavage clamor drown'd 
Both harp and voice; nor could the Muſe defend 
Her ſon. So fail not thou, who thee implores : 
For thou art heav'nly, ſhe an empty dream. 

Say Goddeſs, what enſued when Raphael, 40 


The affable Arch-Angel, had forewarn'd 


able him to ſoar to ſuch hights, as 


no human genius ever reach'd be- 


| fore ? 


31.,—azxd fit audience find, though 
few.] He had Horace in 

mind, Sat. I. X. 73. 
—nequete ut miretur turba, labores, 
Contentus paucis leQoribus. | 
33. Of Bacchus and his rewelers, ] 
It is not improbable that the poet 
intended this as an oblique ſatir upon 


the diſſoluteneſs of Charles the ſe- 


cond and his court, from whom 
he ſeems to apprehend the fate of 
Orpheus, a famous poet of Thrace, 
who tho? he is ſaid to have charm'd 
woods and rocks with his divine 
ſongs, yet was torn to pieces by the 
Bacchanalian women on Rhodope 
a mountain of Thrace, nor could 


the Muſe Calliope his mother de- 


fend him. So Fail not thou, who thee 
implores; nor was his wiſh ineffec- 
tual, for the government ſuffer'd 
him to live and die unmoleſted. 


Adam 


40.— what enſued when Raphatl, 
&c. ] Longinus has obſerved, 

that there may be a loftineſs in ſen- 
timents, where there is no paſſion, 
and brings inſtances out of ancient 
authors to ſupport this his opinion. 
The pathetic, as that great critic 
obſerves, may animate and inflame 
the ſublime, but 1s not eſſential toit. 
Accordingly as he further remarks, 
we very often find that thoſe who 
excel moſt in ſtirring up the paſſions, 
very often want the talent of writing 
in the great and ſublime manner, 
and ſo on the contrary. Milton has 
ſhown himſelf a maſter in both theſe 
ways of writing. The ſeventh book, 
which we are now entering upon, is 
an inſtance of that ſublime, which 
is not mixed and worked up with 
3 The author appears in a 
ind of compoſed and ſedate ma- 
jeſty ; and tho? the ſentiments do 
not give ſo great an emotion, as thoſe 
in the former book, they abound 
| with 


10 Book Vit. 
Adam by dire example to beware 
Apoſtaſy, by what befel in Heaven 

To thoſe apoſtates, leſt the like befall 

In Paradiſe to Adam or his race, 45 


Charg'd not to touch the interdicted tree, 
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If they tranſgreſs, and ſlight that ſole command, 

So eaſily obey'd amid the choice I 

Of all taſtes elſe to pleaſe their appetite, = 
Though wand ring. He with his conſorted Eve 50 
The ſtory heard attentive, and was fill'd - | 
With admiration and deep muſe, to hear 


Of things ſo high and ſtrange, things to their thought | 
80 unimaginable as hate 1 in Heaven, 


with as magnificent ideas. The durch 
book, like a troubled ocean, repre- 
ſents greatneſs i in confuſion ; the ſe- 
venth affects the imagination like 


the ocean in a calm, and fills the mind 


of the reader, without producing 
in it any thing like tumult or agita- 
tion. The critic above mention'd, 
among the rules which he lays down 
for ſucceeding in the ſublime way 
of writing, propoſes to his reader, 
that he ſhould imitate the moſt ce- 
lebrated authors who have gone be- 
fore him, and been engaged in works 
of the ſame nature; as in particu- 
lar, that if he writes on a poetical 
ſabjeQ; he ſhould conſider how Ho- 
mer would have ſpoken on ſuch an 
occaſion. By this means one great 
genius often catches the flame from 


And 


another, and writes in his ſpirie, 
without copying ſervily after him. 
There are a thouſand ſhining. paſſa- 
ges in Virgil, which have been 
hghted up by Homer. 

tho” his own natural ſtrengtir of ge- 
nius was capable of furniſhing out 


a perfect work, has doubtleſs very 


much raiſed and ennobled his con- 
ceptions, by ſuch an imitation as 
that which Longinus has recom- 
mended, In this pin k, which gives 
us an account of the fix days works, 
the poet received very few afliſt- 
ances from Heathen writers, who 
were ſtrangers to the wonders of cre- 
ation. But as there are many glorious 
ſtrokes of upon this ſubject 
in holy Writ, the author has num- 
berleſs alluſions to them thro' the 

whole 


Milton, 


„ 


„ ͤnßFC:.i A ͥQůh;- r ont w . .,, » .. Le in ire ot 
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And war fo near the peace of God in bliſs 55 
With ſuch confuſion : but the evil ſoon TI 
Drivn back redounded as a flood on thoſe 

From whom it ſprung, impoſſible to mix 

With bleſſedneſs. Whence Adam ſoon repeal'd 
The doubts that in his heart aroſe : and now 60 
Led on, yet fintefs, with deſire to know 

What nearer might concern him, how this world 
Of Heav'n and Earth conſpicuous firſt began, 
When, and whereof created, for what cauſe, 
What within Eden'or without was done 65 
Before his memory, as one whoſe drouth 


Yet ſcarce allay'd ſtill eyes the current ſtream, 


whole courſe of this book. The 
great critic I have before mention'd, 
though an Heathen, has taken no- 
tice of the ſublime manner in which 
the Lawgiver of the Jews has defcrib- 
ed the creation in the firſt chap- 
ter of Geneſis ; and there are many 
other paſſages in Scripture which 
riſe up to T ſame majeſty, where 
this ſubject is touched upon. Mil- 
ton has ſhown his judgment very 
remarkably, in making uſe of ſuch 
of theſe as were proper He his poem, 
and in duly dual ing thoſe high 
ſtrains of eaſtern poetry, which were 
ſuited to readers, whoſe imagina- 
tions were ſet to a higher pitch than 
thoſe of colder climates. Addi ſan. 


47. If they tranſgreſi, &c. ] We 
ſhould obſerve the connexion ; Left 


Whoſe 


the like befall to Adam or 3¹ race, if 
they tranſgreſs, &c. 


50. He with his emiforted Eve! 
Conſorted from Conſort, Cum con- 
ſorte tori, as Ovid ſays, Met, I. 
319. ; 


.—WWhence Adam epeal a 
; he doubts that in ale ov 2 
Dr. Bentley would read die; 
but if an alteration were neceſſ: ary, 
I ſhould rather read veel, as in 
ver. 610. we have — heir counſels 
vain Thou haſt repell d. But in the 
ſame ſenſe as a law is ſaid to be re- 
peal d, when an end is put to all the 
force and effect of it; ſo, when 
doubts are at an end, they may be 
ſaid to be repeal dl. Pearce. 
N 69. Pro- 
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Whoſe liquid murmur heard new thirſt excites, 


Proceeded thus to aſk his heav'nly gueſt. 


Great things, and full of wonder in our ears, 79 
Far differing from this world, thou haſt reveal 'd, 
Divine interpreter, by favor ſent _ 

Down from the empyrean to forewarn 

Us timely' of what might elſe have been our loſs, 
Unknown, which human knowledge could not reach : 
For which to th' infinitely Good we owe 76 
Immortal thanks, and his admoniſhment | 
Receive with ſolemn purpoſe to obſerve 

Immutably his fovran will, the end 


Of what we are. But ſince thou haſt vouchſaf d 8⁰ 
Gently for our inſtruction to impart 


69. Proceeded thus &c.] The con- 
ſtruction is, And led on with deſire 
to know & c. proceeded ** to aſe his 


heav'nly gueſt. 


70. Great things, &c.] Adam's 
ſpeech to the Angel, wherein he de- 
fires an account'of what had paſſed 
within the regions of nature before 
the creation, is very great and ſo- 
lemn. The following lines, in which 
he tells him, that the day is not 
too far ſpent for him to enter upon 


ſuch a ſubject, are exquiſite in their 


kind. 
And the great light of day yet 


wants to run | 
Much of his race fc. Aadiſon. 


72. Divine interpreter,] So Mer- 
cury is called in Virgil Interpres 
Diwvum, En. IV. 378. - 


79. ——the hs 

Of what we are.] The will of 
God is the end to which all we are; 
thou haſt created all things, and for 
thy pleaſure they are and avere creat- 
ed, Rev. IV. 11. 


88. —and this which yields or fills 
All ſpace, the ambient air wide 
inter fas d] Yields ſpace to all 
bodies, and again fills up the de- 
ſerted ſpace ſo as to be ſubſervient 


to motion. . 


Anbiam 
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Things above earthly thought, which yet concern'd 


Our knowing, as to higheſt wiſdom ſeem'd, 

Deign to deſcend now lower, and relate 

What may no leſs perhaps avail us known, 85 
How firſt began this Heav'n which we behold 
Diſtant ſo high, with moving fires adorn'd 
Innumerable, and this which yields or fills _ 

All ſpace, the ambient air wide interfus'd - 
Embracing round this florid earth, what cauſe go 
Mov'd the Creator in his holy reſt 

Through all eternity ſo late to build 

In Chaos, and the work begun, how ſoon 

Abſolv'd, if unforbid thou may'ſt unfold 

What we, not to explore the ſecrets aſk gs 


Ambient interfus'd denotes the air 
not only ſurrounding the earth, but 
flowing into and ſpun out between 
all * fuap and 1s a fuller and finer 
notation of its liquid and ſpiritual 
texture, leaving no Vacuum in 


nature than that of Ovid, 
Nec circumfuſo pendebat in atre 


tellus. Met. I. 12. Hume. 


* ' 


„h late to Build) It is a 


92. 


queſtion that has been often aſked, 

Why God did not create the world 
ſooner ? but the ſame queſtion might 
be aſked, if the world had been 
created at any time, for ſtill there 
. „ 


Of 


were infinite ages before that time. 
And that can never be a juſt excep- 
tion againſt this time, which holds 
equally againſt all time. It muſt 
be reſolved into the 
pleaſure of almighty God; but 
there is a farther reaſon according 
to Milton's hypotheſis, which is that 
God, after the expelling of Satan and 
his Angels out of Heaven, declar'd 
his pleaſure to ſupply their place 
by creating another world, and 
other creatures to dwell therein. 


94. Abſelv'd,] Finiſh'd, com- 
pleted, perfected, from Abſolutus 
(Latin.) Richaraſen. 

| 98. And 


good will and 
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Of his eternal empire, but the more 

To magnify his works, the more we know. 

And the great light of day yet wants to run _ 
Much of his race though ſteep ; ſuſpenſe in Heaven, 
Held by thy voice, thy potent voice, he hears, 100 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell 


His generation, and the riſing birth 


* 


Of nature from the unapparent deep: 
Or if the ſtar of evening and the moon 
Haſte to thy a night with her will bring 10 95 


98. And the great light of day yet 
wants to run &c. | Our author 

by as improv'd upon Homer, Odyſſ. 
372. where Alcinous by the 
ſame fort of arguments endevors to 
| perſuade Ulyſſes to continue his 
narration ; only there it was night, 


and here the ſcene is by day. 


n pas pap abopeld- 


ew dpn 


| "Eolus ee Cp & pos Male hicria 


Kai 247 . 1 Jie ax — 


And lo! a length of night behind 


remains, 


The evening ftars gill mount th' 
.ethereal plains, 


Thy tale with- raptures I could 


hear thee tell, 
Thy woes on Earth, the won- 
drous ſcenes in Hell, K 


any in the whole 


Silence, 


Till in the vault of Heav'n the 
ſtars decay, 

And the ſky reddens with the ri- 
fing day. Broome. 


Mr. Thyer is of opinion, that there 
is not a greater inſtance of our au- 
thor's exquiſite {kill in the art of 
Ears; than this and the following 
There is nothing more, real- 
ly to be expreſs d, than Adam's tell - 
ing Raphael his deſire to hear the 
continuance of his relation, and 
yet the poet by a ſeries of ſtrong 
and 2 has work'd it up 
into half a ſcore of as fine lines as 
poem. Lord 
Shaftſbury has obſerved, that Mil- 
ton's beauties generally depend up- 
on ſolid thought, ſtrong reaſoning, 
noble paſſion, and acontinued thread 
of moral doctrin; but in this place 
he has ſhown what an exalted ancy 
and mere force of poetry can do. 
| 99-—/% Ypenſe 
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Or we can bid his abſence, till thy ſong 
End, and diſmiſs thee ere the morning ſhine. 
Thus Adam his illuſtrious gueſt beſought: 


And thus the Godlike Angel anſwer'd mild. 


110 


This alſo thy requeſt with caution aſk d 
Obtain ; though to recount almighty works 
What words or tongue of Seraph can ſuffice, 
Or heart of man ſuffice to comprehend ? 


Yet what thou canſt attain, which beſt may ſerve 


g. ——ſuſpenſ/e in Heaven, 
Fell by thy voice, thy potent voice, 
he hears, ] We have here al- 
ter d the punctuation of the firſt 
editions, which was thus, 


— ſuſpenſe in Heaven 
Held by thy voice, thy potent 
voice he hears, 


for after it is ſaid he is held ſuſpenſe 
in Heaven by thy voice, to ſay he 


bears thy voice is poor and low in- 


deed. He muſt hear it before he 
can be held by it. We have there- 
fore followed the punctuation of Dr, 
Pearce ; and the ſenſe ſeems plain, 
as he has pointed theſe verſes, Held 
by thy potent woice, he bears ſuſpenſe in 
Heaven, that is he ſtops and heark- 


ens, he ſtays and is attentive, The 


poets often feign the rivers to ſtop 
their courſe, and other inanimate 
parts of nature to hear the ſongs 
of Orpheus and the like, Virg. Ed. 
VIII. 4. ms 


115 
To 


Et mutata ſuos requierunt flumina 
curſus. | 


Nay charms and verſes can bring 
the moon down from Heaven, 


Carmina vel cœlo poſſunt deduce- 
re lunam: ver. 69. 


and well therefore may Milton ſup- 
* the ſun to delay, ſuſpended in 
eaven, to hear the Angel tell his ge- 
neration, and eſpecially fince we 
read that the ſun did ſtand ſtill at 
the voice of Joſhua, | 


103.—unapparent deep :] Where 
nothing was to be ſeen according to 
Gen, I, 2. Darkne/s was upon the face 
of the deep. Hume. 


110. And thus the Godlike Angel 
anſwer'd mild.) The An- 

gel's encouraging our firſt parents in 
a modeſt purſuit after knowledge, 
with the cauſes which he aſſigns for 
5 the 


16 


To glorify the Maker, and infer 
Thee alſo happier, ſhall not be withheld 

Thy hearing, ſuch commiſſion from above 

T have receiv'd, to anſwer thy deſire 

Of knowledge within bounds ; beyond abſtain 120 
To aſk, nor let thine own inventions hope 

Things not reveal'd, which th' inviſible King, 

Only omniſcient, hath ſuppreſs'd in night, _ 
To none communicable in Earth or Heaven : 


Enough is left beſides to ſearch and know. 


125 


But knowledge is as food, and needs no leſs 
Her temp'rance over appetite, to know _ 
In meaſure what the mind may well contain 


Oppreſſes elſe with ſurfeit, and ſoon turns 


the creation of the world are very 
Juſt and beautiful. Aadiſon. 
116. — and infer 
Thee happier,) And by inference 
make thee happier. | 


161. — nor let Rus own nVven- 
tions hope] Milton ſeems here . 


to allude to Eccleſ. VII. 20. they 


have ſought out many inventions ; 


which commentators explain by 
reaſonings. No need then for Dr. 


Bentley's conceptions. Pearce. 


Dr. Bentley miſliking the word in- 
vention Changes it for conceptions, 
which, I fancy, he would not have 
done, had he conſidered the Scrip- 


Wiſdom 


ture uſe of this term, to which, I 
make no doubt, Milton alluded. 
Thus they provoked him to anger with 
their own inventions, Pſal. CVI. 29. 
And went a whoring with their own 
inventions, ver. 38, The two fol- 
lowing lines are almoſt a litteral 
tranſlation of theſe two in Horace, 
Od. III. XXIX. 29. 


Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginoſa nocte premit Deus. 


122,——tþ invifible King,] As 
God is ſtiled in Scripture the invi- 
fible King, 1 Tim. I. 17. ſo this is 
the propereſtepithet that could — 
| | n 
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Book VII. PARADISE LOS T. 
Wiſdom to folly”, as nouriſhment to wind. 
Know then, that after Lucifer from Heaven 
(So call him; brighter once amidſt the hoſt 
Of Angels, than that ſtar the ſtars among) 
Fell with his flaming legions through the deep 
Into his place, and the great Son return'd 13g 


' Victorious with his Saints, th' omnipotent 


Eternal Father from his throne beheld _ 
Their multitude; and to his Son thus ſpake. 

At leaſt our envious foe hath fail'd, -who thought 
All like himſelf rebellious, by whoſe aid 149 
This inacceſſible high ſtrength, the ſeat 
of deity ſupreme, us diſpoſſeſs d, 


He truſted to have ſeis d, and into fraud 


Drew 


been employ'd here, when he is 143. —and into fraud 
ſpeaking of things not reveal'd, ſup Drew any, ] Fraud in common 
preſt d i in night, to none ee acceptation means no more than de- 
in Earth or Hea ben, neither to Men ceit, but often fignifies misfortune. 
nor Angels, as it is ſaid of the day Milton, who fo conſtantly makes 
of judgment, Mat. XXIV. 36. Of Latin or Greek of Engliſh, does it 
that day and hour knoweth no Man, here, and extends the idea to the 
ng not the Angels of Heaven, but my miſery, the puniſhment conſequent 
Father only. upon the deceit, as well as the de- 
135. * his place,] As the traitor ceit itſelf. So that Satan is ſaid here, 
Judas is ſaid likewiſe to go ro bis not only to have drawn many into 
aun place, Acts I. 25. fraud, not only that he 
139. At leaf] I don't like taking | | . 
liberties with the original text, or —allur'd them, and with lies 
elſe I ſhould chooſe to read Ar laß. Drew after him the third part of 
„„ Toer. Heav'n's hoſt, 
Vo L. II. > E 
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Drew many, whom their place knows here no more; 
Vet far the greater part have kept, I ſee, 145 
Their ſtation, Heav'n yet populous retains L 


Number ſufficient to poſſeſs her realms 


Though wide, and this high temple to frequent 
With miniſteries due and ſolemn rites: 

But leſt his heart exalt him in the harm I50 
Already done, to have diſpeopled Heaven, 


My damage fondly deem'd, I can repair - 
That detriment, if ſuch it be to loſe 
Self-loſt, and in a moment will create 

Another world, out of one man a race \ 155 


Of men innumerable, there to dwell, 


Not here, till by degrees of merit rais'd 


as V. 709. but that he ruin'd as well 
as cheated them, I. bog. _ 
Millions of Spirits for his fault 


amerc'd . 
Of Heav'n, and from eternal 


ſplendors flung | 
Richardſon. 


For his revolt. 
144.-—whom their place knows 
Here no more ;] A Scripture 


expreſſion, Job VII. 10. neither ſhall 


His place. knew him any more. Pſal. 


CILL. 16. and the place thereof ſhall 
know it no more. | 
154, —— and in a moment] Our 


author ſeems to favor the opinion 
of ſome Divines, that God's crea- 
TT 


tion was inſtantaneous, but the ef- 
fects of it were made viſible and ap- 


pear'd in fix days in condeſcenſion 
to the capacities of Angels; and is 
ſo related by Moſes in condeſcenſion 
to the capacities of Men. 5 
160. And Earth be chang d to Hea- 
v'n, and Heav'n to Earth,] Mil- 
ton's meaning ſeems to have been 


this, That Earth would be ſo happy 


in being inhabited by obedient crea- 
tures, that it would be chang'd to 


i. e. reſemble Heaven; and Heaven 


by receiving thoſe creatures would 
in this reſemble Earth, that it would 


be ſtock'd with men for its inhabi- 


tants. Pearce. 


Or 


They 
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They open to themſelves at length the way 


Up hither, under long obedience try'd, 


159 


And Earth be chang'd to Heav'n, and Heav'n to Earth, 
One kingdom, joy and union without end. 

Mean while inhabit lax; ye Pow'rs of Heaven, 

And thou my Word, begotten Son, by thee 

This I perform, ſpeak thou, and be it done: 


My overſhadowing Spi'rit and might with thee 165 


I ſend along ; ride forth, and bid the deep 
Within appointed bounds be Heav'n and Earth, 
Boundleſs the deep, becauſe I am who fil! 
Infinitude, nor vacuous the ſpace. 


Though I uncircumſcrib'd myſelf retire, 
And put not forth my goodneſs which is free 


Or thus in ſhort; the Angels fre- 
quently viſiting Earth, and Men 
being tranſlated to Heaven, 

162. Mean while inhabit lax,] 
Dwell more at large, there being 
more room now than there was be- 
fore the rebel Angels were expell'd, 
or than there will be after Men are 


tranſlated to Heaven. If this be 


the meaning, we cannot much com- 
mend the beauty of the ſentiment, 
as it intimates that the Angels might 
be 15 for room in Heaven. 
105. My overſhadowing Spi'rit 
As God's Spirit Aae to — . f 
3+. The Holy Ghoſt ſhall come upon 


thee, and the power of the Higheſt 


face 'of the waters. 


170 


TS 


ſhall overſhadony thee + and we read 
Gen. I. 2. that rhe Spirit of God 
moved, or rather brooded, pon the 
The Spirit of 
God cooperated in the creation, 
and therefore is ſaid to be ent along 
with the Son. | 
168. Boundleſs the deep, &c.] The 
ſenſe is, the deep is boundleſs, but 
the ſpace contain'd in it is not va · 
cuous and empty, becauſe there is 
an infinitude and I fill it. Tho” I, 
who am myſelf uncircumſcrib'd, ſet 
bounds to my goodneſs, and do not 
exert it every where, yet neither 
neceſſity nor chance influence my 
actions, Sc. Pearce. 
B 2 173.— aud 
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To act or not, neceſſity and chance 
Approach not me, and what I will is fate. 


So ſpake th' Almighty, 


His Word, the filial Godhead, gave effect. 


and to what he ſpake | 
175 


Immediate are the acts of God, more ſwift 
Than time or motion, but to human ears 

Cannot without proceſs of ſpeech be told, 

80 told as earthly notion can receive. 


Great triumph and rejoicing was in Heaven, 


180 


When ſuch was heard declar d th Almighty's will; 
Glory they ſung to the moſt High, good will 
To future men, and in their dwellings peace: 


173. — and what I will is fate. ] 
From Lucan, V. 1 
Deus magnuſque potenſque 
Sive canit fatum, ſeu quod jubet 
+ ipſe canendo | 
Fit fatum. Bentley. 
Or from Statius, Theb. I. 212. 


— grave et immutabile ſanctis 
Pondus adeſt verbis, et vocem fata 
ſequuntur. Jorlin. 


An expreſfon borrow d from Taſſo, 
where Satan mimicking the Deity 
ſays to his followers, 

Sia deſtin cid, ch? io voglio 

6 Gier. Lib. Cant. 4. St. 17. 


Or rather from Claudian, De Rapt. 
Proſ. II. 306. 


Sit fatum quodcunque voles.— 
Thyer ” 


Glory 


182. Glory they ſung to the moſ# 
High, &c.] The Angels are 

very properly made to ſing the ſame 
divine ſong to uſher in the creation, 
that they did to uſher in the ſecond 
creation by Jeſus Chriſt, Luke IT. 
14. And we cannot but approve 
Dr. Bentley's emendation, Glory they 
ſung to God moſt High, inſtead of to 
the moſt High, as it improves the 
meaſure of the verſe, is more op- 
pos'd to men immediately following, 
and agrees better with the words of 
St. Luke, Glory to God in the higheſt, 
and on earth peace, good will towards 
men 


186. | to him | 


Glory and praiſe, ] It may be worth 
remarking how he turns the words, 
ver. 184. Glory to him, &c. and here 
to him Glory and praiſe. One would 


wonder 
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Glory to him, whoſe juſt avenging ire 


Had driven out the ungodly from his ſight 


385 


And th' habitations of the juſt; to him 
Glory and praiſe, whoſe wiſdom had ordain'd 
Good out of evil to create, inſtead 


Of Spirits malign a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room, and thence diffuſe - 
His good to worlds and ages infinite, 


So ſang the Hierarchies : Mean while the Son 
On his great expedition now appear'd, 
Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown'd 


Of majeſty divine; ſapience and love 


wonder how it could ever have been 
abjected to Milton that there were no 
turns of the words in him, when 
there are more beautiful repetitions 
and turns of the words in him than 
in almoſt any poet. A bare repeti- 


tion of the words often gives great 


force and beauty to the ſentence, as 


in Iliad. XX. 371. 


Ts F % ak babe, net th uf 
XFipas boxe, ̃ | 
E. wups xpipas ont; fur. N alan 


and Iliad, XII. 127, 
To op GH, ar TafluvE- bes 


Tf, 
Nlagha®- 1e S , oafig er A- 
Nor. 


195 
Immenſe, 


and Virg. En. VII. 586. 


Ille, velut pelagi rupes immota, 
reſiſtit; 
Ut pelagi rupes 


But Milton ſeldom repeats the words 
without the additional beauty of 
turning them too, as in this place; 
and in this book before, 
—though fall'n on evil days, 
On evil days though fall'n and evil 
tongues: | 
and I know not whether the Engliſh 


verſe has not in this reſpect the ad- 
vantage of the Greek and Latin. 


192.— Mean while the Son &c.] 
The Meſſiah, by whom, as we are 
told in Scripture, the worlds were 
made, comes forth in the power of 


B 3 his 
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Immenſe, and all his Father in him ſnone. 

About his chariot numberleſs were pour d 

Cherub and Seraph, Potentates and Thrones, 

And Virtues, winged Spi'rits, and chariots wing d 
From th' armoury of God, where ſtand of old 200 
Myriads between two brazen mountains lodg d 
Againſt a ſolemn day, harneſs d at hand, 
Celeſtial equipage ; and now came forth 
Spontaneous, 4 for within them Spur it liv'd, 


his Father, 8 with an hoſt 
of Angels, and clothed with ſuch 
a majeſty as becomes his entring 
upon a work, which according to 
our conceptions appears the utmoſt 


exertion of omnipotence. What a 


beautiful deſcription has our author 
raiſed upon that hint in one of the 
Prophets! And behold there came four 
chariots out from- betauetn tæauo moun- 
tans, and the mountains were moun- 


rains of braſs. (Lech. VI. I.) Ihave 


before taken notice of theſe chariots 


of God, and of the gates of Hea- 


ven; and ſhall here only add, that 


Homer gives us the ſame idea of the 
latter, as opening of themſelves; 
though . afterwards takes off from 
it by telling us, that the Hours firſt 


of all removed thoſe prodigious 


heaps of clouds which lay as a bar- 
rier before them. Addiſon. 


197. About his chariot nunberl:ſ 


 evere pour 4 


Cherub and Seraph,] Dr. Bentley 


_ Cherub Arie an aukward ex- 


Attendent 


proficn: : But yet we read in II. 997 | 


— Heav- n gates 
Pour'd out by millions her victo- 
rious bands. 


Par. Reg. III. 310. 


— and ſaw what numbers num 
berleſs JET 


 Thecity gates out pour d. 
And ſo in Virg. En. I. 214. Fuß 


per herbam, and VII. 812. agris 


effu/a juventus, and frequently elſe 


where. But the word pour d has 
ſtill more propriety here, as it ſhows 
the readineſs and forwardneſs of the 
Angels to attend the Meſſiah's ex- 
pedition : they were ſo earneſt” ag 
not to ſtay to form themſelves into 
regular order, but were Porr d num 
berleſs about his chariot, Pearce. 


206 


inner hand 


On golden hinges moving, ] Gates 
moving ſound on hinges. So III. 37, 
Thoughts move harmonious numbers. 


- : | Horace 
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Attendent on their Lord: Heav'n open'd wide 205 


Her ever during gates, harmonious ſound 


On golden hinges moving, to let forth 

The King of Glory in his pow'rful Word 

And Spirit coming to create new worlds. 

On heav'nly ground they ſtood, and from the ſhore 


They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs 
- Outrageous as a ſea, dark, 
Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds 


Horace expreſſes it in the fame man- 
ner, Ep. II. II. 86. 6 


Verba lyræ motura ſonum connec- 
tere digner: 


The infernal doors had no ſuch har- 

mony ; they grated harſh thunder 

that fhook Erebus, II. 881. 
Nan Richardſon, 


210. On Head uly ground they flood 
&c.] I do not know any 
thing in the whole poem more ſub- 


lime than the deſcription which fol- 


lows, where the Meſſiah is repre- 


ſented at the head of his Angels, as 


looking down into the Chaps, calm- 


ing its confuſion, riding into the 


midſt of it, and drawing the firſt 
out- line of the creation. Addiſon. 


211. They view'd &c.] Milton's 
deſcription of God the Son and his 
attendent Angels viewing the vaſt 


unmeaſuradle abyſs c. has a great 


reſemblance to the following paſſage 
in Vida. Chriſt, Lib. 1, 


211 
waſteful, wild, 


And 


Hic ſuperùm ſator informem ſpe- 
culatus acervum, 

Eternam noctemque, indigeſtum- 
que profundum, 

Prime videbatur molixi exordia re- 
rum 

Ipſe micans radiis, ac multà luce 
coruſcus. 


And that he had this in his eye is I 
think the more probable, becauſe 
his account of the creation of light 
and its being afterwards tranſplant- 
ed into the ſun's orb, which was not 
yet created, carries a ftrong alluſion 
to the ſaceeding lines, 


Jamque videbatur fulva de nube 
creare : 
Stelligeri convexa poli, terraſque, 
fretumque, 
Et lucem ſimul undivagam, mox 
unde micantes | 
Et ſolis radios, et cœli accenderet 
ignes.  T hyer. 


B 4 


214. And 
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And ſurging wayes, as mountains, to aſſault 
Heav'n's highth, and with the center mix the pole. 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace, 


214 


Said then th' omnific Word, your diſcord end: 
Nor ſtay'd, but on the wings of Cherubim 
Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 


214. And ſurging waves, ] We 


have already given ſome inſtances 
where we thought that and and in 
have been miſprinted the one for the 
other: and I queſtion whether in 
this place we ſnhould not read In 
furging waves as mountains; for it 
ſeems better to ſay of the ſea, Up 
from the bottom turn'd in ſurging 
.apaves, than Up from the. bottom 
turn'd by ſurging waves. * © 
2156. ——and with the center mix 
the pole.]* Tis certain that in 
Chaos was neither center nor pole; 


ſo neither were there any mountains 


as in the preceding line; the Angel 


does not {ay there were: 'He tells 


'Adam there was ſuch confuſion in 
Chaos, as if on earth the ſea in 
mountzinous waves ſhould rife from 
its very bottom to aſſault Heaven, 
and mix the center of the globe 
with the extremities of it, The 
apteſt illuſtration he could poſſibly 
have thought of to have given Adam 
ſome idea of the thing. Richard ſon. 
216. Silence ye troubled waver, 
and thou deep, peace,] How 
much does the brevity. of the com- 
mand add to the ſublimity and ma- 
jeſty of it! It is the ſame kind of 
beauty that Longinus admires in the 
Moſaic hiſtory of the creation. It 


Far 


is of the ſame ſtraĩin with the ſame 
_— Words — the tempeſt 
in the Goſpel, when he ſaid to the 
raging ſea, Peace, be ſtill, Mark IV. 
39. And how elegantly has he turn'd 


the commanding words filexce and 
peace, making one the firſt and the 
other the laſt in the ſentence, and 


thereby giving the greater force and 


emphaſis to both! And how nobly 
has he concluded the verſe: with a 


ſpondeeorfoot of twolong ſyllables, 


which is not a common meaſure in 


this place, but when it is uſed, it 
neceſſarily occaſions a ſlower pro- 
nunciation, and thereby fixes more 
the attention of the reader! It is a 
beauty of the ſame kind as the ſpon- 
dee in the fifth place'in Greek or 
Latin verſes, of which there are 
ſome memorable examples in Virgil, 
as when he ſpeaks of low valleys, 
Georg. III. 276. | 

Saxa per et ſcopulos et depreſſas 

— | 


or when ba- whald ede the ma- 


jeſty of the Gods, Ecl. IV, 49. 
Cara Deum ſoboles, magnum Jovis 
incrementumm 12 

En. VIII. 679. 

—fenatibus, et magnis Dfis: 
FFV 
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Far into Chaos, and the world unborn ; 


25 


220 


For Chaos heard his voice : him all his train 
Follow'd in bright proceſſion to behold 
Creatiqn, and the wonders of his might. 
Then ſtay'd the fervid wheels, and in his hand 


He took the golden compaſſes, prepar'd 


or great caution and circumſpection, 

7 55 27-09: 77 ot 

Conſtitit, atque oculis Phrygia ag- 
mina circumſpexit: 

or a great interval between two men 

running, En. V. 320. 


Proximus huic, longo ſed proximus 
intervallo. 1 - up : 


The learned and ingenious Mr. Up- 
ton, in his Critical Obſervations, 
hath given us a parallel inſtance out 
of Shakeſpear, 18 . that no poet 
did ever equal this beauty but Shake- 
ſpear. In Macbeth, Act II. 


What hath quench'd them, hath 
1 giv'n me fire. Hark, peace. 
224. the fervid wheels, ] Ho- 
zace's epithet, Od, I. I. 4. 
Metaque te erwidis evitata rotts 
225. He took the golden compaſſes,] 
Prov. VIII. 27. When he prepared 
the Heavens I was there; when he 
et a compaſs upon the ace of the deep. 
Dionyf, Perieg. ad inem; 


Allo: yag Ta pala June Top- 
voi, | 
* Babu oor 40k νο fal loi N- 
dagen. 9-42 


* Ws 4 U 
U 


225 
In 


They round the Chaos, round the 
wolld unborrn 
Firſt deign'd their golden com- 
paſſes to turn; 
They thro* the deep chalk'd out 
our ample road, 
"Aid broke the lawleſs empire of 
the flood. | 
EKennet's Life of Dionyſius. 
my | Richar dſen. 
The thought of the golden compaſſes 
is conceived altogether in Homer's 
fpirit, and 1s a very noble incident 
m this wonderful deſcription. Ho- 


mer; when he ſpeaks of the Gods, 


aſcribes to them ſeveral arms and 
inſtruments with the ſame greatneſs 
of imagination. Let the reader only 
peruſe the deſcription of Minerva's 
Ægis or biickler in the fifth book, 
with her fpear which would overturn 
whole ſquadrons, and her helmet 
that was ſufficient to cover an army 
drawn out of a hundred cities. The 
golden compaſſes in the above men- 
tion'd paſſage appear a very natural 


inſtrument in the hand of him, 


whom Plato ſomewhere calls the di- 
vine geometrician. As poetry de- 
lights in clothing abſtracted ideas in 
allegories and ſenſible images, we 
find a magnificent deſcription of the 
creation form'd after the ſame man- 
3 | | | ner 
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In God's eternal ſtore, to circumſcribe 

This univerſe, and all created things: 

One foot he center'd, and the other turn'd 
Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure, 

And ſaid, Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 230 
This be thy juſt circumference, O world. 

Thus God the Heav'n created, thus the Earth, 
Matter unform'd and void : Darkneſs profound 


Cover d th abyſs: but on the watry calm 


ner in one of the Prophets, wherein 
he deſcribes the almighty Architect 
as meaſuring. the waters in the hol- 
low of his hand, meting out the 
Heavens with his ſpan,comprehend- 
ing the duſt of the earth in a mea- 


ſure, weighing the mountains in 


ſcales, and the hills in a balance. 
Another of them deſcribing the ſu- 
preme Being in this great work of 
creation repreſents him as laying the 
foundations of the earth, and ſtretch- 
ing a line upon it: and in another 
place as garniſhing the Heavens, 
ſtretching out the north over the 
empty place, and hanging the earth 
upon nothing. This laſt noble 
thought Milton has expreſs'd in 

the following verſe, 
And Earth ſelf-balanc'd on her 

center hung. Addiſon. 

232. Thus God the Heaw'ncreated, 
&c.] The reader will natu- 


rally remark how exactly Milton 
copies Moſes in his account of the 


creation. This ſeventh book of Para - 


His 


diſe Loſt may be called a larger ſort 
of paraphraſe upon the firſt chapter 
of Geneſis. Milton not only obſerves 
the ſame ſeries and order, but pre- 
ferves the very words as much as 
he can, as we may ſee in this and 
other inſtances. In the beginning God 
created the Heaven and the Earth; 
and the Earth was without form and 
void, and darkneſs was upon the fact 
of the deep; and the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. 
Gen. I. 1, 2. Ihe poet ſays warr 
calm, as the Meſſiah had before 
calmed the deep, ver. 216. and ſays 
out/ſpread his brooding wings inſtead 
of moved, following the original ra- 
ther than our tranſlation. 

239. —— then founded, then con- 
| glob'd & c.] Milton had ſaid 
that Meſſiah firſt purg'd downward 
the infernal dregs which were ad- 


verſe to life; and that then of things 
friendly to life he founded and con- 
gleb'd like to like, that is he caus'd 
them to aſſemble and aſſociate toge- 
ther: the r2/, that is ſuch things as 

g Were 


rr, ed Sos” Be Race 


. 
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His brooding wings the Spirit of God outſpread, 235 
And vital virtue' infas'd, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid maſs, but downward purg'd 
The black tartareous cold infernal dregs 

Adverſe to life : then founded, then conglob'd 

Like things to like, the reſt to ſeveral place 240 
Diſparted, and between ſpun-out the air, 


4 


were not of the ſame nature and fit 
for compoſing the earth, went off 


to other places, perhaps to form the 


planets and fix'd ſtars. This ſeems 
to be Milton's meaning. Pearce. 
Here it will be of uſe to recur to the 
account in III. 708. The earthy, 
watry, aery, and hery — 
which before were blended promiſ- 
cuouſly, were now combin'd and 
fix'd as a foundation ; for founded 
does either ſignify that from fundare, 
or to melt from fundere; this latter 
it cannot mean, twas already fluid. 
Thus Pſal. LXXXIX. 11. A for 
the auorld and the fulneſs thereof, Thou. 
haſt founded them. So Prov. III. 19. 
he Lord by wiſdom hath founded the 
earth. The reſt muſt be ſomething 
different from the now elementary 
bodies, and that (III. 716.) is de- 
termin'd to be the ethereal quint- 
eſſence of which the heavenly lu- 
minous bodies were form'd. 
"Fo Je EEO Richard/on. 
Diffugere inde loci partes cœpere, 
pareſque e 


And Earth ſelf- balanc d on her center hung. 
Let there be light, ſaid God, and forthwith light 


Ethereal, 


Cum paribus jungi res Ge. 
er Lucret. V. 438. 


241.— and between ſpun out the air, 
And Earth ſelf-balanc d on her 


center hung.] From Ovid Met. 


I. 12. but very much improved; 
——circumfuſo pendebat in aëre 
tellus | 
Ponderibus librata ſuis. 
243. Let there be light, ſaid God, 
ad forthawith light &c.] 
Gen. I. 3. And God ſaid, Let there 
be light ; and there was light. This 


is the paſſage that Longinus parti- 


cularly admires; and no doubt its 
ſublimity is greatly owing to its con- 
eiſeneſs; but our poet jnſwyes upon 
it, endevoring to give ſome account 
how light was created the firſt day, 
when the ſun was not form'd till 
the fourth day. He ſays that it was 
Jpher'd in a radiant cloud, and ſo 
journey d round the earth in a cloudy 
tabernacle ; and herein he is juſtify'd: 
by the authority of ſome commen- 


tators; though others think this light 


was the light of the ſun, which 
Cry" | ſhons 
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Ethereal, firſt of things, quinteſſence pure 

Sprung from the deep, and from her native eaſt 24 5 
To j journey through the aery gloom began, 
Spher'd in a radiant cloud, for yet the ſun 

Was not ; ſhe in a cloudy tabernacle. 
Sojourn'd the while. God ſaw the light was good; 


And light from darkneſs by the hemiſphere 


250 


Divided ; light the day, and darkneſs night 
He nam'd. Thus was the firſt day ev'n and morn ; 
Nor paſt uncelebrated, nor unſung 


By the celeſtial quires, when orient light 
Exhaling firſt from darkneſs they beheld ; 


' ſhone as yet very mperfoRly, and 
did not appear in full luſtre till the 
fourth day. It is moſt probable, 
that by light (as it was produc'd the 
firſt day) we muſt not underſtand 
thedarting of rays from a luminous 
body, ſuch as do now proceed from 
the ſun, but thoſe particles of matter 
which we call fire (whoſe properties 
we know are light and heat) which 
the Almghty produc'd, as a proper 
inſtrument for the preparation and 


digeſtion of other matter. So Biſhop 


Patrick upon the text. However it 
be, Milton's account 1s certainly ve- 

poetical, tho? you may not allow 
it to be the moſt philoſophical, and 


is agreeable to the deſcription before 
quoted from Vida. See Mr. Thyer' 8 


note 708 ver. 211. 


248. — 2 thady which 
Adin to the glory of the Lord 


255 
Bir th- 


ſojourning in the tabernacle, before 
a more glorious temple was built 
for its fixed reſidence and habitation. 
Greenwood, 
249—— God . the ligbt was 
good; &c.] What follows is lit- 
tle more than the words of Moſes 
verſify d. And God ſaw the light that 
it auas good, and God divided the light 
from the darkneſs : Milton adds how 
it was divided, by the hemiſphere. 
And light from darkneſs by the 
—_ hemiſphere 
Divided. | 
And God called the light day, — 
darkneſs he called night ; and the even- 


ing and the morning were the firſt day. 
Gen. I. 4, 5. 


Nor paſt uncelebrated, &c. ] 


The Lone of deſcription lie ſo 
very thick, that it is almoſt impoſ- 


ſible to enumerate them. The poet 


has 
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Birth-day of Heav'n and Earth ; with joy and ſhout 

The hollow univerſal orb they fill d, 

And touch'd their golden harps, and hymning prais'd 

God and his works, Creator him they ſung, 

Both when firſt evening was, and when firſt morn. 
Again, God faid, let there be firmament 261 

Amid the waters, and let it divide 

The waters from the waters: and God made 

The firmament, expanſe of liquid, pure, 

Tranſparent, elemental air, diffus d 265 

In circuit to the uttermoſt convex 


Of this great round : partition firm and ſure, 


has employ'd on them the whole 
energy of our tongue. The ſeveral 
great ſcenes of the creation rife up 
to view one after another, in ſuch 
a manner, that the reader ſeems 
preſent at this wonderful work, and 
to aſſiſt among the quires of Angels, 
who are the ſpectators of it. How 
glorious is the coneluſion of the firſt 
day ! Addiſon. 
256, —— with joy and ſhout 

 Thehollow uni verſal orb they fill d,] 
The Angels ſinging and ſhouting for 
joy at the creation of the world 
ſeems to be founded upon Job 
XXXVIII. 4, 7. Where waſt thou 
when I laid the foundations of the 
earth; when the morning ſtars ſang 
together, and all the ſons of God 


ſhouted for joy ? And with this joy 


and ſhout they filPd the hollow uni- 
verſal orb, the great round (as It 1s 


The 


call'd ver. 267.) of the univerſe, 
hollow as being concave and having 
no creatures to inhabit it. 

261. Again God ſaid, &c.) When 
he makes God ſpeak, he adheres 
cloſely to the words of Scripture. 
And God ſaid, Let there be a firmament 
in the midſt of the waters, and let it 
divide the waters from the waters. 
Gen. I. 6. But when he ſays that 
God made the firmament, he explains 
what 1s meant by the firmament. 
TheHebrew word, which the Greeks 
render by riywyua, and our tranſla- 
tors by firmament, ſignifies expanſion : 
it is render'd expanſion in the margin 
of our bibles, and Milton rightly ex- 
plainsit by the expanſe of elemental air. 

264.—liquid air,] Virg. En. VI. 
202. liquidumque per ata, 


267. — partition firm and ſure,) 


For its certainty not ſolidity. St. 
Auguſtin 


— —— 
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The waters underneath from thoſe above 
Dividing: for as earth, ſo he the world 


Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wide 


270 


Cryſtallin ocean, and the loud miſrule 

Of Chaos far remov'd, leſt fierce extremes 
Contiguous might diſtemper the whole frame : 
And Heav'n he nam'd the firmament: So even 


And morning chorus ſung the ſecond day. 


Ay 

calPd firmament as being a ſolid body, 
but becauſe it is a bound or term le- 
tween the upper aud nether waters; 
a partition firm and immoveable, not 
upon account of its flation, but of its 
firmneſs and intranſgreſſibility. 

| Hume and Richard/on. 


268. The waters underneath from 
thoſe above 

Dividing :] They who underſtand 
the firmament to be the vaſt air, ex- 
panded and ſtretch'd out on all 
ſides to the ſtarry Heavens, eſteem 
the waters above it to be thoſe ge- 
nerated, in the middle region of 
the air, of vaporsexhaled and drawn 
up thither from the ſteaming earth 
and nether waters; which deſcend 
againin ſuchvaſtſhowers and mighty 
floods of rain, that not only rivers, 
but ſeas may be imaginable above, 
as appeared when the cataracti came 
down in a deluge, and the flood. gates 


of Heaven were open d. Gen. VII. 11. 


Others, and thoſe many, by theſe 
abaters above underſtand the cryſ- 
tallin Heaven (by Gaſſendus made 
double) by our author better named 


ym upon Geneſis, Jt it not 
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The 
cryſtallin ocean, by its clearneſs re- 
ſembling water. V ho layeth the beams 


of his chambers in the waters, Pſal. 
CIV. 3. Praiſe him ye Heavens of 
Heavens, and ye waters above the 
Heavens. Pſal. CXLVIII. 4. To 
this ſenſe our poet agrees, and thus 
infers, that as God built the earth, 
and founded it on waters (/retched. 
out the earth abowe the waters. Pſal. 
CXXXVI. 6. y the word of God 
the Heawens were of old, and the earth 
conſiſting aut of the water and in the 
water. 2 Pet. III. 5.) fo alſo he 
eſtabliſh'd the whole frame of the 
heavenly orbs, in a calm cryſtallin 
ſea ſurrounding it, left the neigh- 
bourhood of the unruly Chaos ſhould 
diſturb it. But all ſearch in works 
Jo wonderful, fo diſtant and undi/- 
cernable, as well as undemonſtrable, 


is guite confounded, Hume. 
274. And Heav'n he named the 


Firmament] So Gen. I. 8. 
And Ci call d the firmament Heaven. 
But it may ſeem ſtrange if the frme- 
ment means the air and atmoſpheres 
that the air ſhould be called Heaven. 


burt ſo it is frequently in the lan- 


guage 
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he earth was form'd, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involv'd, 


| Appear'd not: over all the face of earth 


Main ocean flow'd, not idle, but with warm 

Prolific humor ſoft'ning all her globe, 280 
Fermented the great mother to conceive, 

Satiate with genial moiſture, when God ſaid 

Be gather'd now ye waters under Heaven 


guage of the Hebrews and in the | 


ſtile of Scripture. In this very chap- 
ter, ver. 20. it is ſaid foaul that may 
fly above the earth in the open firma- 


| ment of Heaven. 80 in Pſal, CIV. 


12, By them ſhall the fowls of the 
Heaven hae their habitation, which 
Ang among the branches. And Mat. 

VI. 26. what we tranſlate the fouls 
of the air is in the original the fools 
of Heaven, ra mile Te pony. 

So again, Rev. XIX. 17. the fowls 

that fly in the midſt of Heawen, And 
we read often in Scripture of he 
rain of Heaven, and the clouds of 
Heaven. The truth 1s there were 
three Heavens in the account of the 
Hebrews. Mention is made of the 
third Heaven 2 Cor. XII. 2. The 
firſt Heaven is the air, as we have 
ſhown, wherein the clouds move 
and the birds fly; the ſecond 1s the 

ſtarry Heaven, and the third Heaven 

is the habitation of the Angels and 

the ſeat of God's glory. Milton 
is ſpeaking here of 4 firſt Heaven, 
as he mentions the others in other 
places. 

282 — aid 


Into | 


Be gather'd now ye waters under 
Heaven 


Into one place, and let dry land ap- 


pear.] This is again exactly 
copied from Moſes; And God ſaid, 


Let the waters under the Heaven be 
v x together into one place, and 

et the dry land appear : and it was 
fo. Gen. I. 9. And it was ſo is very 
ſhort in Moſes; Milton inlarges upon 
it, as the ſubject will admit ſome 


fine of ſtrokes poetry, and ſeems to 


have had his eye upon the CIVth 
Pſalm, which is hkewiſe a divine 
hymn in praiſe of the creation, 6th 


and following verſes. Thou coveredf- 


the earth with the deep; the waters 
flood above the mountains. At thy 


rebuke thy fled, at the voice of thy. 


thunder they haſted away. They go 
up by the mountains, they go down by 
the walleys unto the place which thou 
haſt founded for them, &c. We ſup- 
poſe that we need not defire the 
reader to remark the beautiful num- 
bers in the following verſes of the 


poem, how they ſeem to riſe with 


the riſing mountains, and to ſink 


again with the falling waters. 


285. In- 
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Into one place, and let dry land appear. 


Immediately the mountains huge appear 


285 


Emergent, and their broad; bare backs upheave 
Into the elouds, their tops aſcend the ſky : 

So high as heav'd the tumid hills, ſo low 

' Down ſunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 


Capacious bed of waters: 


thither they 290 


Haſted with glad preeipitance, uprolFd 

As drops on duſt conglobing from the dry; | 

Part riſe in cryſtal wall, or ridge direct, 

For haſte ; ſuch flight the great command impreſs'd 


On the ſwift floods: as armies at the call 


295 


Of trumpet (for of armies thou haſt heard) 
Troop to their ſtandard, fo the watry throng, 


Wave rolling after wave, where way they found, 


285. Immediately the mountains 
&c.] We have the ſame elevation of 
thought in the third day, when the 
mountains were brought forth, and 
the deep was made. 
the riſing of the whole vegetable 
world deſcribed in this day's work, 


which is filled with all the graces 


that other poets have laviſh'd on 
their deſcription of the ſpring, and 
leads the reader's imagination into 
a. theatre equally ſurpriſing and 
beautiful. Addi/on. | 

299. 1f keep, with torrent rapture, ] 


I have ſeen a marginal reading with | 


We have alſo 


If 


torrent rupture, as in ver 419. we 


have burſting with kindly rupture. 
But we may underſtand torrent rap- 
ture in the ſame manner as glad pre- 
cipitance, ver. 291. 

303. And on the waſhy coſe deep 


channcls wore ; 


Eaſy, ere God had bid the ground 


Be dry, &c.] The earth was 
juſt now emerg'd from the waters 


in which it had been wrapt; twas 


therefore all one great waſhy ooſe, 
{lime and mud. In this ſoft earth deep 
channels were eaſily worn by the 
ſtreaming water, till 'twas dry every 

t where 
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If ſteep, with torrent rapture, if through plain, 
Soft-ebbing ; nor withſtood them rock or hill, 300 
But they, or under ground, or circuit wide | 
With, ſerpent error wand'ring, found their way, 
And on the waſhy ooſe deep channels wore ; 

Eaſy, ere God had bid the ground be dry, 


All but within thoſe banks, where rivers now 305 


Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. 
The dry land, earth, and the great receptacle 

Of congregated waters he call'd ſeas: 

And ſay that it was good, and ſaid, Let th eartk 


Put forth the verdant graſs, herb yielding ſeed, 310 


And fruit- tree yielding fruit after her kind, 
Whoſe ſeed is in herſelf upon the earth. 


He ſcarce had ſald, when the bare earth, till then 


where but within the banks, the 


bounds ſet tothe rivers, where they good poe 


now perpetually draw along after 
them their * — Ther, rivers 
are imagin/d rſons of great 
quality, the 14 of their robe 
mining after them; 


1 ——where rivers now | 
tream, and "peta draw _ 
humid train. 


You cannot read it otherwiſe than 
flowly, and fo as to give your mind 
a picture of the thing deſcrib'd. 
_ — of the like kind are 
— VoL 


Deſert 


to be found in our author and all 
ts. Richard/on. | 
307. The dry land, earth, &c 4 
Theſe are again the words of Ge- 
neſis form'd into verſe. Gen. I. 10, 
11. And God called the dry land earth, 
and the gathering together of the wa- 
ters called he ſeas: and God ſaw that 
it was good. And Cod ſaid, Let the 
earth bring forth grafs, the herb yield- 
ing feed, and the fruit-tree yielding 
fruit after his kind, avhoſe ſeed is in 
itſelf upon the earth. But when he 


comes to the deſcriptive part, he 


then opens a * vein of poetry. 


321. The. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Deſert and bare, unſightly, unadorn d, 

Brought forth the tender graſs, whoſeverdure clad 31 5 
Her univerſal face with pleaſant green, 0 
Then herbs of every leaf, that ſudden flow'rd 
Opening their various colors, and made gay. 


Her boſom ſmelling ſweet : 


and theſe ſcarce blown, 


Forth floriſh'd thick the cluſtring vine, forth crept 320 
The ſmelling gourd, up ſtood the corny reed 
Imbattel'd in her field, and th' humble ſhrub, 
And buſh with frizled hair implicit : laſt 

Roſe as in dance the ſtately trees, and ſpread 324 
Their branches hung with copious fruit, or gemm d 


”_ 


321. The ſmelling gourd,] A mere 


miſtake of the printer: the author 
gave it The felling gourd; as Pro- 
pertius, IV. II. 43. 


Czruleus cucumis tumidogue cu- 
curbita ventre. 


Thoſe, that ſtifly maintain that //mel- 
ling was Milton's word and interpret 
it the melon, ſeem not to attend, that 
he had the word /ine/ling two lines 
before, and would not have doubled 
it ſo ſoon again: and that he does 
not name here any particular plant, 
but whole tribes and ſpecies ; the 
vine, the gourd, the reed, the ſhrub, 
the buſh, the tree. Gourds are as 
numerous a family, as moſt of the 
other, and include the melon within 
the general name; which tho' it 


ſmells, it ſwells likewiſe. Bentley. 


Their 


Dr. Bentley very juſtly reads here 


The ſewelling gourd : and to the rea- 


ſons which he gives, may be added, 
that Milton here aſſigns to each of 
the other tribes or ſpecies, an epi- 
thet which ſuits with all the ſame 
ſpecies: but /me/ling, tho? it ſuits 
with ſome kinds of the gourd, does 
not ſuit with all the particulars of 
that tribe, as ſave/ling does. Pearce. 
The miſtake was eaſy of av for . 
and Dr. Bentley's emendation is 
certainty right; and 'to the autho- 
rity which he has brought from 


- Propertius we may add another 


from Virgil, Georg. IV. 121 
— ctortuſque per herbam 
Creſceret in ventrem cucumis. 
But we have not alter'd the text, as 
the common reading makes ſenſe, 
tho? not ſuch good ſenſe as the other. 
321, the 
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Their bloſſoms: with high woods the hills were 


crown'd, 


With tufts the valleys, and each fountain fide, 
With borders long the rivers : that earth now 
Seem'd like to Heav'n, a ſeat where Gods might dwell, 
Or wander with delight, and love to haunt 330 
Her ſacred ſhades :' though God had yet not.rain'd 


Upon the earth, and man to till the ground 


——* 


None was, but from the earth a dewy miſt 

Went up and water'd all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field, which ere it was in th' earth 335 
God made, and every herb, before it grew 


321, —— the corny reed] The 
horny reed ſtood (uptight among 
the undergrowth of nature, like a 
grove of ſpears or a battalion with 
its ſpikes aloft, Corneus [Latin] of 
orlike horn, Virg. En. III. 22. 


Forte fuit juxta tumulus, quo cor- 
nea ſummo F494 
Virgulta, et denſis haſtilibus hor- 
rida myrtus. Hume. 
323. — with frixlad hair im- 
plicit:) Hair, coma in Latin, is 
uſed for leaves, twigs and branches, 
and implicit fignifies intangled. 
The ſubject is low, and therefore 
he is forc'd to raiſe the expreſſion. 


5355 — er gemm'd 

heir bloſſoms :) Put forth their 
bloſſoms, of gemmare [Latin] to 
bud forth. Hame. 


On 


Dr. Bentleythinks it plain that Mil- 
ton gave it or gemm d with bloſſoms ; 
taking gemm'd for a participle as 
hung is. But gemm'd may be a verb, 
as /pread is. And to gem their ble 
/oms is an expreſſion, of the ſame 
poetical caſt with that in IV. 219, 
blooming ambrofial fruit. Pearce. 


31. though God had yet not 
rain'd &c. ] This is not taken, 
as the reſt, from the firſt, but from 


the ſecond Chapter of Geneſis; but 


the poet was ſtudious to weave in 
all that Moſes had written of the 
creation. Gen. II. 4, 5, 6. In the 
day that the Lord God made the Earth 
and the Heavens, and every plant 4 
the field before it was in the earth, 
and every herb of the field before it 
grew: for the Lord God had not cauſed 


it to rain upon the earth, and there 
2 


WAS 


— — —ö — — — 
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On the green ſtem; God ſaw that it was good: 
So ev'n and morn recorded the third day. 

Again th' Almighty ſpake, Let there be lights 
High in th' expanſe of Heaven to divide 


340 


The day from night; and let them be for ſigns, 
For ſeaſons, and for days, and cirding years, 
And jet them be for lights as I ordain 

Their office in the firmament of Heaven 


To give light on the earth; and it was ſo. 


345 


And God made two great lights, great for their uſe 


To Man, the greater to have rule by day, 


was nof a man to till the ground : 
bat there went up a miſt from the 
earth, and watered the whole face of 
the ground. 1:06 
338. So. ch and morn recorded 
| the third day.] Recorded, ce- 
lebrated, caus'd to be remember'd. 


* 


This was done by the even and morn- 


ing chorus (ver. 275.) with evenin 
harps and matin (ver. 450.) What is 
done by the voices and inftruments 
is poetically aſcrib'd to the time in 

Which they were employ'd. 

l Fe Richard/on. 
9. Again th' Almighty ſpake, 
ö * Lit thi be hiobts Kc.) Gen. 
F. 14, 15. And God faid, Let there 
be lights in the firmament of the Hea- 
wen, to divide the day from the night; 
and let them be for figns, and for 
ſeaſons, and for days, andyears : And 
let them be for lights inthe firmament 
of the Heaven, to give light upon the 


The 


earth : and it was ſo, We ſee, when 
he makes the divine Perſon ſpeak, 
he ſtill keeps cloſe to Scripture ; 
but afterwards he and a greater 
latitude of thought, and gives freer 
ſcope to his imagination. 
346. And God made two preat 
_ lights, ] The ſeveral glories 
of the Heavens make their appear- 
ance. on the fourth day. Addi/on. 
The very words of Moſes, And God 
made two great lig his; not that they 
were greater than all other ſtars 
and planets, but are only greater 
lights with reference to Man, and 
therefore Milton judiciouſly adds, 


— great for their uſe | 
To 7” 2 to have rule 
day, 
The leſs by night altern; 
that is alternate, a word added to 
Moſes his account, as in their wici/- 
fiitude 


And ſow'd with ſtars the Heav'n thick as a field 8 


luminous bodies, they did not ſhine 
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The leſs by night altern ; and made the ſtars, 
And ſet them in the firmament of Heaven 
To' illuminate the earth, and rule the day 350 
In their viciſſitude, and rule the night, 
And light from darkneſs to divide. God ſaw, 
Surveying his great work, that it was good: 
For of celeſtial bodies firſt the ſun ; * 
A mighty ſphere he fram d, unlightſome firſt, 355 
Though of ethereal mold: then form'd the moon 
Globoſe, and every magnitude of ſtars, 


Of 


fitude is afterwards z the greater light out in their luſtre and glory till 
to rule the day, and the 2 light to the fourth day, the air perhaps or 
rule the night : he made the ſtars alſo. atmoſphere not — ufficiently 
And God ſet them in the firmament of elear'd before to tranſmit their rays 
the Heaven, to give light upon the to the earth. Milton's hypotheſis 
earth, and to rule over the day, and is different. He ſays that the #ghr 
over the night, and to divide the light was tranſplanted from her cloudy 
from the darbagſi and God ſaw t ſerine or tabernacle, wherein ſhe had 
it was good. Gen. I. 16, 17, 18. So  ſojourn'd the three firft days, and 
far, we ſee, he keeps cloſe to Scrip- on the fourth day was plac d in the 
ture, but then he * out, and fun's orb, which was become ow 
ſays that of celeftial bodies the ſun was the great palace of light. But let it 
frft fram'd, and then the moon and be remember'd that this is all hypo- 
fears, obſerving this order of crea- theſis, and that the Scripture deter- 
tion, we ſuppoſe, according to the mins nothing one way or other. 
degrees of uſefulneſs to men. The | 
ſun, he ſays, was wunlight/ome firſt ; 358. And fow'd with flars the 
and it is moſt probable, that the Heav'n thick as afield +] This 
bodies of the ſun and moon c. were alluſion is extremely elegant. Ma- 
formed at the ſame time as the body nil. V. 726. | 
of the .earth on the firſt day, but 
they were not made thoſe complete 


Tune conferta licet ecœli fulgentia 
templa 


C 3 Cernere 
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Of light by far the greater part he took, 
Tranſplanted from her cloudy ſhrine, and plac'd 360 
In the ſun's orb, made porous to receive | 
And drink the liquid light, firm to retain 

Her gather'd beams, great palace now of light. 
Hither as to their fountain other ſtars 


Repairing, in their golden urns draw light, 365 
et And 


Cernere ſeminibus denſis, totiſque 
micare 


Floribus : 


where Milton ſeems to have read 
conſerta, which is much more beau- 
tiful ; and his reading ſeems to be 
proved by the word denfis, which 
would be unneceſſary, and even 
bad with the word conferta. 


| Richardſon. | 


361. — made , to receive | 
And drink the liquid light, firm to 

retain 1 

Her gather d beams, ] Porous yet 

firm. Milton ſeems to have taken 
this thought from what is ſaid of 
the Bologna ſtone, which being 
plac'd in the light will imbibe, and 
for ſome time retain it ſo as to in- 


lighten a dark place. Richardſon. 


362. And drink the liquid gb] 
Pr. Bentley finds fault with the wor 
_ light being repeated ſo often, and 
in two places ſubſtitutes ſome other 
expreſhon in the room of it; but 
when Milton was: deſcribing ''the 
"creation of light, it was better (as 
Pr. Pearce judiciouſly obſerves) to 


keep ſtrictly to the word, tho? fre- 


quently repeated, than to vary it 
by phraſes and circumlocutions. 


364. Hither as to their fountain 
other ſtars] So the ſun is 


called by Lucretius, V. 282. the 


fountain of light, of liguid light. 


Largus item liquidi fons luminis, 
zthereus ſol 

Irrigat aſſidue cœlum candore re- 
centi: 


and by other Hare are meant the 


planets, as appears by mentioning 
particularly the morning planet Venus, 


And hence the morning planet 


gilds her horns; 
In the firſt edition it. was 277 horns, 


but the author in the ſecond edition 


ſoften'd it into her horns, which is 
certainly properer for the planet 
Venus, tho* Dr. Bentley and Mr. 


Fenton have ſtill printed it bis horns. 


370. Firſt in his eaſt the glorious 
luamp was ſcen, ] It is indeed 
a little inaccurate to make this as 


well as the former verſe conclude 


with the word /eer; but this is not 


ſo bad as when both verſes rime 
together, as in II. 220. | 


T his 


And in VI. 34. 
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And hence the morning planet gilds her horns ; 


By tincture or reflection they augment 

Their ſmall peculiar, though from human ſight | 
So far remote, with diminution ſeen. 

Firſt in his eaſt the glorious lamp was ſeen, 370 
Regent of day, and all th horizon round | 


Inveſted with bright rays, jocond to run 


This horror will grow mild; this 
darkneſs light; 
Beſides what hope the never-end- 


ing flight ; 


— far worſe to bear 
Than violence; for this was all 
thy care: 
and 709. | 
By ſacred unction, thy deſerved 
right. I 
Go then thou mightieſt in thy Fa- 
ther's might: 
and in XI. 230. 


One of the heav'nly hoſt, and by 
his gate 


None of the meaneſt, ſome great 


potentate, 


and 897. : 
The bent of nature; which he 
thus expreſs'd. 
True opener of mine eyes, prime 
Angel bleſt, | 


There are perhaps two or three 
other inſtances in the poem: but 
the jingle of the rime is pretty well 
avoided by the pauſe in the verſes, 
or by their running into one ano- 


ther. However it would have been 
more artificial, if the ſtructure had 
been different. We know very well 
that there are parallel inſtances even 


in Homer and Virgil; but tho? 


ſome may think them beauties in 
Greek and Latin, we think them 


none in an Engliſh poem profeſſed- 


ly written in blank verſe. In all 
ſuch caſes we muſt ſay with Ho- 
race, De Arte Poet. 351. 


Verum ubi plura nitent in carmi- 
ne, non ego paucis 

Offendar maculis, quas aut incu- 
na fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura, 


372. — jocond to run 
His longitude breach Heaw'n's high 
road ;] Dr. Bentley calls longi- 

tude here mere nonſenſe; and there- 
fore reads His long carreer through &c. 
But we muſt not part with longitude 
ſo eafily : it fignifies the ſun's courſe 
from eaſt to welt in a ftrait and di- 
rect line: and we find Milton uſing 
the word after much the ſame man- 
ner in III. 576. This paſſage al- 
ludes to Pſal. XIX. 5. where it is 
ſaid of the ſun, that he rejoiceth as 
a giant to run his courſe. Pearce. 


C 4 373. —the 
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His longitude through Heav'n's high road; the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc'd 
Shedding ſweet influence: leſs bright the moon 375 
But oppoſit in level'd weſt was ſet 

His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
From him, for other light ſhe needed none 

In that aſpect, and ſtill that diſtance keeps 

Till night, then in the eaſt her turn ſhe ſhines, 380 


Revolv'd on Heav'n's great axle, and her reign - 


73. — the gra 
Babor, and the Pleiades before him 
danc'd 


. Shedding faveet influence :] Theſe 
are beautitulimages, and very much 
reſemble the famous picture of the 
morning by Guico, where the ſun 
is repreſented in his chariot, with 
the Aurora flying before him, ſhed- 
ding flowers, and ſeven beautiful 
nymph-like figures dancing before 
and about his chariot, which are 
commonly taken for the Hours, but 
poſſibly may be the Pleiades, as they 
are ſeven in number, and it is not 
eaſy to aſſign a reaſon why the Hours 
ſhould be ſignified by that number 
particularly. The picture is on a 
cieling at Rome; but there are co- 
Pies of it in England, and an excel- 
lent print by Jac. Frey. The Pleiades 
are 7 ſtars in the neck of the 
conſtellation Taurus, which riſin 
about the time of the vernal equi- 
nox, are called by the Latins Ver- 
giliæ. Our poet therefore in ſaying 


that the Pleiades danc'd befote the 


With 


ſun at his creation, intimates very 


plainly that the creation was in the 
ſpring according to the common 
opinion. Virg. Georg. II. 338, Ec. 
— Ver illud erat; ver m̃agnus 
agebat | | 
Orbis, et hibernis parcebant flati- 
„ | 
Cum primæ lucem pecudes hau- 


ſere, &c. 


And when he farther adds ſhedding 


faweet influence, it is in alluſion to 


Job XXXVIII. 31. Canft thou bind 
the feet influences of Pleiades? 


387. And God ſaid, &c.] This 
and eleven verſes following are al- 
moſt word for word from Geneſis I. 
20, 21, 22. And God ſaid, Let the 
waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life, and 
fowl that may Ay above the earth in 
the open firmament of Heaven. And 
Cod created great whales, and every 
living creature that moveth, which 


the evaters brought forth abundantly, 


after 


N. 0 
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With thouſand leſſer lights dividual holds, 

With thouſand thouſand ſtars, that then appear 'd 

Spangling the hemiſphere: then firſt adorn d 

With their bright luminaries that ſet and roſe, 38 5 

Glad evening and glad morn crown'd the fourth day. 
And God ſaid, Let the waters generate pin 

Reptil with ſpawn abundant, living foul : 

And let fowl fly above the earth, with wings 

Diſplay d on the open firmament of Heaven, 390 


after their kind, and every winged 


fowl after his kind: and G 


aw 
that it was govdd. And God 2 
them, ſcying, Be fruitful and multi- 
ply, and fill the waters in the feas, 
and let fowl multiply in the tarth. 
This is the general zecount of the 
fifth day's creation, and the poet 
afterwards branches it out into the 
ſeveral particulars. 


388. Reptil with ſpawn abundant, 
living foul :) By reptil is 
meant creeping thing ; and according 
to the marginal reading of our Eng- 
liſn verfion, Gen. I. 20. (which fol- 
lows the LXX verſion here) creepin 
things are ſaid to have been create 
on the fifth day. Le Clerc too with 
the generality of interpreters ren- 
ders the Hebrew word by repril. To 
this Dr. Bentley objects that creep- 
ing things were created on the fixth 
day, according to the account gi- 
ven us by Moſes and by Milton 
himſelf. But by reptil or creepi 
thing here Milton means all fu 
5 


And 


creatures as move in the waters, (ſee 
Le Clerc's note on Gen. I. 20.) and 
by creeping thing mention'd in the 
ſixth day's creation he means creep- 
ing things of the earth; for ſo both 
in Milton's account, ver. 452. and 
in Gen. I. 24. the words of 7he earth 
are to be join'd in conſtruction to 
creeping thing. Hence the Doctor's 


objection is anſwer'd by ſaying that 


they were not the ſame creeping 
things which Milton mentions in 
the two places. But let' us hear 
how the Doctor propoſes to mend 
the paſſage, 
— Let the waters generate, 
Replete with ſpawn abundant, liv- 
ing ſoul: 


This reading cannot poſſibly be ad- 


mitted, without making Milton's 
words imply (contrary to the fact) 
that the /pawn was præexiſtent to 
this fifth day's creation, and the 
waters were replete with it, before 
God faid Let the awaters generate 
xc. Pearce, 


400. With 
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And God created the great whales, and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plenteouſſy 
The waters generated, by their kinds, 


And every bird of wing after his kind; 


394 


And ſaw that it was good, and bleſs d them, ſaying, 
Be fruitful, multiply, and in the Sin 
And lakes and running ſtreams the waters fill; 
And let the fowl be multiply d, on th eartn. 
Forthwith the ſounds and ſeas, each creek and bay 


With fry innumerable ſwarm, and ſhoals 


400. With fry innumerable ſwarm, 


&c.] One would wonder. - 


how the poet could be ſo conciſe in 
his deſcription of the fix days works, 
as to comprehend them within the. 
bounds of an epiſode, and at the 
ſame time ſo particular, as to give 
us a lively idea of them. This is 
ſtill more remarkable in his account 
of the fifth and ſixth days, in which 
he has drawn out to our view the 
whole animal creation from the rep- 
til to the behemoth. As the lion 


and the leviathan are two of the 


nobleſt productions in the world of 
living creatures, the reader will find 
a moſt exquiſite ſpirit of poetry in 


the account which our author gives 


us of them, The ſixth day concludes 
with the formation of Man, upon 


which the Angel takes occaſion, as 


he did after the battel .in Heaven, 
to remind Adam of his obedience, 
which was the principal deſign of 
this his viſit. Aadiſan. = 


hy in Met. IV. 250. 


400 


Of 


402. — in ſculls that oft 
Ban the mid ſea :] Shoals of fiſh 
ſo vaſt, that they appear like migh- 
ty banks in the midit of the ſea. 
Sculls and foals are vaſt multitudes 
of fiſh, of the Saxon /ceole, an aſ- 
ſembly. Hume. | 


Shoals in ſculls ſeems an odd ex- 
preſſion; would not ſhoals and 
ſculls be better? 


404, ——and through groves 

_ Of coral ftray,] Coral is a produc- 
tion of. the ſea, and is commonly 
rank*'d among the numberof marine 
plants,; The learned Kercher ſup- 
poſes entire foreſts of it to grow at 
the bottom of the ſea, which may 
juſtify our author's expreſſion of 
groves. f coral. The Ancients be- 
hev'd that it was ſoft under the wa- 
ter and harden'd in the air. Ovid 
has expreſs'd this notion very pret- 
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Of fiſh that with their fins and ſhining ſcales 

Glide under the green wave, in-ſculls that oft 

Bank the mid ſea : part ſingle or with mate 
Graze the ſea weed their paſture, and through groves 
Of coral ſtray, or ſporting with quick glance 405 
Show to the ſun their wav'd coats dropt with gold, 
Or in their. pearly ſhells at eaſe, attend 

Moiſt nutriment, or under rocks their food 


In jointed armour watch : 


on {ſmooth the ſeal, 


And bended dolphins play : part huge of bulk 410 


Nunc quoque curaliis eadem na- 
tura remanſit, 

Duritiem tacto capiant ut ab acre; 
quodque 

Vimen 1n #quore erat, fiat ſuper 
æquora ſaxum. 


The pliant ſprays of coral yet de- 
clare Tos 

Their ſtifning nature, when ex- 
pos'd to air, 

Thoſe ſprays, which did like 

bending oſiers move, 

Snatch'd from their element, 
obdurate prove, - 

And ſhrubs beneath the waves, 
grow ſtones above. Euſden, = 


But later diſcoveries have ſhown, 
that only the extremities of the 
branches are a little ſoft in the wa- 
ter, and ſoon petrify in the air. 


409. In jointed armeur ] The rea- 
der cannot but be -pleas'd with the 
beauty of this metaphor. The ſhells 
of lobſters, &c. and armour very 
much reſemble one another; and 


Wallow- 


in the civil wars there was a regi- 
ment:of horſe ſo completely arm'd, 
that they were calPd Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig's /ob/ters. Poſſibly Milton 
might be thinking of them at this 
very time. 


409. —on ſmooth the ſeal, 

And bended dolphins play] The 
ſeal or ſea-calf and the dolphin are 
obſerved to ſport on /mooth ſeas in 
calm weather. The dolphin is 
called bended, not that he really is ſo 
more than any other fiſh, but only 
appears crooked, as he formsgan 
arch by leaping out of the water 
and inſtantly dropping into it again 
with his head foremoſt. Ovid 
therefore deſcribes him tergo delphi- 
na recurvo. Faſt. II. 113. and his 


ſportive nature is alluded to by 
Virgil, En. V. 594. e 


Delphinum ſimiles; qui per maria 
humida nando e 
--Carpathium Libycumque ſecant. 
luduntque per undas. 
| rer And 
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Wallowing unwieldy', enormous in their gate 
Tempeſt the ocean: there leviathan, 

Hugeſt of living creatures, on the deep 

Stretch'd like a promontory ſleeps or ſwims 
And ſeems a moving land, and at his gills 415 
Draws in, and at his trunk ſpouts out a ſea. 
Mean while the tepid caves, and fens and ſhores 


Their brood as numerous hatch, from th egg that ſoon 
Burſting 


beſt critics and commentators upon 
Job by the /ewiathan underſtand the 
crocodile, and Milton in ſeveral par. 
ticulars deſcribes the leviatban like 
the author of the book of Job, and} 


And how ſmooth is the verſe that 
deſcribes the ſeal and dolphin ſport- 
ing upon the ſmooth water ! 


—— on ſmooth the ſeal 
And bended dolphins play: 


It is much finer than if it had all 


been expreſs'd in a ſingle line. The 
verſe is bent, as I may ſay, to be 
better ſuited to the bended dolphin : 
as in the rough meaſures following 
vne almoſt ſees porpoiſes and other 


unwieldy creatures tumbling about 
In the ocean. 


412. Tempeſt the ocean :) Milton 
Has here with very great art and 
propriety adapted the Italian verb 
rempefiare. He could not poſſibly 
have expreſſed this idea in mere 
Engliſh without ſome kind of cir- 
cumlocution, which would have 
weaken'd and enervated that energy 
of expreſſion which this part of his 
deſcription requir'd, Beſides no 
word could be more proper in the 

inning of the verſe to make it 
labour like the troubled ocean, 
which he is painting out. her. 


412. =— there leviathan,) The 


yet by others it ſeems as if he 
meant the whale. See the note 
upon Book I. 200. 
416, — and at bis trunk fpout 
aut a ſea. ] 
ht acceptum patulis mare nari. 
bus efflant. Ovid. Met. III. 686, 


421. They ſumm'd their pens, 


Pens from penna a feather. Summ l 


is a term in falconry; a hawk is 
faid to be full ſumm'd, when his 
feathers are grown to their full 
firength. So Par. Reg. I. 14. 
With proſp'rous wing full ſumm d 
| Richardſon, 
422. Withclang deſpis d the ground, 
under a cloud 
In proſpe# ;) That is, the birds 
were ſo many that the ground, from 
whence they roſe, would have ap- 
—7 to be under a cloud, if one 
ad ſeen it at a diſtance: in this 
ſenſe we have ver. 55 5. how it (the 
world) 
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Burſting with kindly rupture forth diſclos'd 
Their callow young, but feather'd ſoon and fledge 420 


They ſumm'd their pens, and ſoaring th' air ſublime 


With clang deſpis d the ground, under a cloud 

In proſpect ; there the eagle and the ſtork 

On cliffs and cedar tops their eyries build : 

Part looſly wing the region, part more wiſe. 425 
In common, rang'd in figure wedge their way, 


world) fow'd in proſpect from his 
throne. Pearce. 
Under a cloud, the ground being 
ſhaded by the multitude of birds 
ſeem'd as when-a cloud paſſes over 
it. Richard ſon. 
423.—there the eagle and the ſlork 
On if and cedar tops their eyries 
build :] Theſe birds build their 
eyries, that is their neſts in ſuch high 
places. In Job XXXIX. 27, 28. 
it is ſaid particularly of the eagle, 
Deth the eagle mount up at thy com- 
mand, and mate her neft on high ? 
She dwwelleth and abideth on the rock, 
upon the crag of the rock, and the 
firong place. And Pliny ſays of 
them, Nidificant in petris et arbo- 
rtbus. L. 10. Sect. 4. 


426.—— rang d in figure wedge 


their auay,] Pliny has de- 
ſcribed certain birds of paſſage, fly- 
ing in the form of a wedge, and 
ſpreading wider and wider. Thoſe 
behind reſt upon thoſe before, till 
the leaders being tired are in their 
turn received into the rear. A tergo 
ſenſim dilatante ſe cuneo porrigitur 


agmen, largèque impellenti præbe- 


Intelligent 


rn Colla imponunt præceden · 


tibus: feſſos duces ad recĩpĩ- 
unt. Nat. Hiſt. L. 10. Seck. 32. But 
as this migration-of birds is one of 
the moſt wonderful inſtincts of fla- 
ture, it may be proper to add ſome 
better authorities to explain and juſ- 
tify our author than Pliny. Jerem. 
VIIL 7. takes notice of this remark- 
able inſtinct; Tea the flork in the Hea- 
ven knoweth her appointed times, and 
the turtle, and the crane, and the 


ſevallow obſerve the time of their com- 


ing, &c. So very intelligent are they 


of” jeaſons. And as Milton inſtances 


in the crane particularly, we will 
quote what the ingenious author of 
Spectacle de la Nature ſays upon this 
occaſion, Dial. XI. „As to wild 
«© ducks and cranes, both the one 
and the other at the approach of 
* winterflyin queſt of more favora- 
ble climates. They all aſſemble at 
« a certain day like ſwallows and 
* quails. They decamp at the ſame 
e time, and *tis very agreeable to 
«© obſerve their flight. They gene- 
rally range themſelves in a long 
«© column like an I, or in two lines 

united 
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Intelligent of ſeaſons, and ſet forth 

Theit aery caravan high over ſeas 

Flying, and over lands with mutual wing 

Eaſing their flight; ſo ſteers the prudent crane 430 


Her annual voyage, borne on winds ; the air 


« united in a point like a V re- 
<< verſed.” And fo as Milton ſays, 
—rang'd in figure wedge their way. 
4e The duck or quail, who forms 
<< the point, cuts the air, and faci- 
<< litates a paſſage to thoſe who fol- 
c low; but he is charged with 
«« this commiſſion only for a cer- 


c tain time, at the concluſion of 


« which he wheels into the rear, 
4 and another takes his poſt.” And 
thus as Milton ſays, 


| with mutual wing 
Eaſing their flights. 


5. nor then the ſolemn nightin- 
ws &c. ] Of all ſinging Finds; 


vue ſee that he inſtances in the igt 


ingale particularly ; and his fond- 
neſs for this little bird is very re- 
markable, and he expreſſes it upon 
every occaſion. If the reader has 
not taken particular notice of it, he 
will be ſurpris'd as well as pleas'd 
to ſee in how many paſſages and 
with what admiration he ſpeaks of 
this charming ſongſter. He com- 
pares his own making verſes in his 


| blindneſs to the nightingale's ſing- 


ing in the dark. III. 37. 


'Then feed on thoughts, that ro · 
luntary move | 


Flotes, 


Harmonious numbers ; as the 
wakeful bird "= 
Sings darkling, and in ſhadieſt 
covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. 
In that charming deſcription of 
evening, IV. 598. nothing can be 
more charming than what is ſaid 
of the nightingale. b 
Silence accompanied; for beak 
and bird, | 
They to their graſſy couch, theſe 
to their neſts | 
Were ſlunk; all but the wakeful 
nightingale ; 
She all might long her amorous 
deſcant ſung ; {EK 
Silence was pleas'd, 


In that tender ſpeech of Eve's to 
Adam, IV. 639. 


With thee converſing I forget all 
time, Cc. 


amongſt other pleaſing images he 
mentions twice | 
—— the ſilent night 
With this her ſolemn bird. 
And Adam and Eve are made to 
ſleep /ull'd by nightingales, IV. 771. 


Theſe, lulPd by nightingales em- 
bracing flept, | 


Ang 


Col 


II. 


71. 
em- 


and 
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Flotes, as they paſs, fann'd with unnumber'd plumes: 
From branch to: branch the ſmaller birds with ſong 
colac'd the woods; and ſpread their painted wings 
Till ev'n, nor then the ſolemn nightingale © 435 


Ceas'd warbling, but all night tun'd her ſoft lays : 


And on their naked limbs the 
Reef, on 55 
Show'rd roſes, which the morn 


repair'd. 0% 1 ' 3 i 


to induce her to walk out in the 
cool evening. V. 38. 


Why ſleep'ſ thou Eve? now is the 
pleaſant time, Aer 

The cool, the filent, ſave where 
ſilence yields 


To the night warbling bird, that 


now awake 
Tunes ſweeteſt his love-labor'd 
ſong. © ö; | | 


And here when the poet 1s defcrib- 
ing the creation of all the ſcrts and 
ſpecies of fowl, of ſinging birds he 
particularizes the nightingale alone. 


From branch to branch the ſmaller 
birds with ſong 

Solac'd the woods, and ſpread 
their painted wings 

Till ev'n, nor then the ſolemn 
nightingale 


| Ceag'd warbling, but all night 


tun'd her ſoft lays. | 


And upon Adam's and Eve's firſt 
coming together the nightingale 


Others 
ſung the epithalamium or wedding 


ſong, VIII. 518. 


The amorous bird of night 


Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the 


And When the evil Spirit tempts VOWS far 
Eve in her dream, be mentions this 
as one of the ſtrongeſt temptations 


On his hill top to light the bridal 
8 lamp. 2. 18 
Other poets mention the nightingale 
perhaps by way of ſimile, but none 
of them dwells, or delights to dwell, 
ſo much upon it as our author. 
And he expreſſes the ſame fondneſs 
and admiration in other parts of his 
works. We will give an inſtance 
out of the II Penſeroſo as it is ra- 
ther more particular than the reſt. 


And the mute ſilence hiſt along, 
*Leſs Philomel will deing a ſong, 
In her ſweeteſt, ſaddeſt plight, 

9 the rugged brow of 
night. 

Sweet bird that ſhunn'ft the noiſe 
of folly, LR 

Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! 

Thee chauiitreſs oft the woods a- 
mong | 

I woo to hear thy even-ſong ; 


And miſſing thee, I walk unſeen 


On the dry ſmooth-ſhaven green, 
To behold the wand'ring moon 
Riding near her higheſt noon. 


And in his ſonnets the firſt is ad- 
dreſs'd To the nightingale. | 
I | 438.—and 
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Others on ſilver lakes and rivers bath'd 
Their downy breaſt; the ſwan with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 


Her ſtate with oary feet; yet oft they quit 


The dank, and riſing on ſtiff pennons, tower 
The mid aereal ſky : Others on ground | 
Walk d firm; the creſted cock whoſe clarion ſounds | 


The filent hours, and th' other whoſe gay train 
Adorns him, color'd with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and ſtarry eyes. The waters thus 


445 


With fiſh repleniſh'd, and the air with fowl, 


Evening and morn ſolemniz d the fifth day. 


| 438.—the ſwan with arched neck] 


The ancient poets have not hit upon 


this beauty, ſo laviſh as they have 
been in their deſcriptions of the 
ſwan. Homer calls the ſwan long- 
neck'd NN iꝙο, but how much 
more pittore/que if he had arched this 


length of neck! ber avings mantling 


proudly, her wings are then a little 
detach'd from her fides, rais'd and 
ſpread as a mantle, which ſhe does 
with an apparent pride, as is alſo 
ſeen in her whole figure, attitude 
and motion, _ Richard/on. _ 
Dr. Bentley wonders that he ſhould 
make the ſwan of the feminine gen- 
der, con to both Greek and 
Latin. I ſuppoſe he did it becauſe 
he thought it would be more agree- 
able to the ear. Rows his fate 
ſounds rather too rough. 

4.43.—the crefted cock—] So Ovid 
calls him criſfatus ales. Faſt, I. 455. 


5 


Nocte Dez. Noi criſtatus exdi- 
of als | 
_ Quod tepidum vigili provoca 
ore diem, 1 
450. - ben God ſaid, &c.] 80 
Gen. I. 24. And God ſaid, Let th 
earth bring forth the living creatur'Þ 
after his kind, cattle and creeping} 
thing, and beaft of the earth afin 
his kind. We obſerv'd before, that 
when Milton makes the divine Per. 
ſon ſpeak, he keeps cloſely to Scrip- 
ture. Now what we render /iwviny 
creature 1s living foul in the Hebrew, | 
which Milton uſually follows rather 
than our tranſlation ; and foul it 
ſhould be here as in ver. 388. /»- 


ing foul, and 392- foul living. It 


is indeed fo 
copies. 
Let th' earth being forth fo! 
living in her kind: x 
ut 


in all the printed 
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The ſixth, and of creation laſt aroſe 
With evening harps and matin, when God ſaid, 450 
Let th' earth bring forth ſoul living in her kind, 
Cattle and creeping things, and beaſt of th' earth, 
Each in their kind. The earth obey'd, and ſtrait 
Opening her fertil womb teem'd at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, 455 
Limb'd and full grown: out of the ground up roſe 
As from his lair the wild beaſt where he wons 
In foreſt wild, in thicket, brake, or den; 
Among the trees in pairs they roſe, they walk'd : 


/ 


but Dr. Bentley, Dr Pearce, Mr. 


Richardſon, and common ſenſe, all 


condemn this reading; it is mani- 
feſtly nothing but an error of the 
preſs that has run through all the 


editions; for foav] were all created 
the day before, and not on this day. 


We have therefore reſtor'd the true 


genuin reading. 


Let th' earth bring forth /eul living 
in her kind: 


We are very cautious in admitting 
any alterations into the text of Mil- 
ton; but in correcting ſuch miſtakes 
as this we conceive we do no more 
than Milton himſelf would have us 
do; who, after the table of Errata 
in the firſt edition, ſays, Other litte- 
ral faults the reader of himſelf may 
correct. And for the ſame reaſon 


we agree with Dr. Bentley, that in 


Vo L. II. 


The cattel in the fields and meadows green: 460 


Thoſe 


the next verſe it ſhould be creeping 
thing rather than hingt, becauſe it 
is more conformable to the text of 
Scripture. 0 
Cattel and creeping thing, and 
of th' earth. 


6. —out of the ground up roſe 
A from 4 —— wwild 256 
 ewhere he wons 
In foreſt wild,] Lair, or layer, an 
old Saxon word ſignifying a bed. 
The uſe of this word is ſtill kept u 
among us, as when we call the dif- 
ferent ſtrata or beds of earth, ſome 
of clay, ſome of chalk, ſome of ſtone 


Ec. lairss: ons is an old Saxon 


word ſignifying to dwell or inhabit. 
Dr. Bentley reads In foreft wide, in- 
ſtead of ail, wild beaft going be- 


fore; but Milton does not diſlike 


ſuch a repetition of the ſame word. 
| 461. T hoſe 
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Thoſe rare and ſolitary, theſe in flocks - : 
Paſturing at once, and in broad herds upſprung. 
The graſly clods now calv'd, now half appear'd 


The tawny lion, pawing to get free 


464 


His hinder parts, then ſprings as broke from bonds, 
And rampant ſhakes his brinded mane ; the ounce, 
The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 

Riſing, the crumbled earth above them threw 

In hillocs: the ſwift ſtag from under ground 469 
Bore up his branching head : ſcarce from his mold 


461. Thoſe rare and ſolitary, theſe 
in flocks] Thoſe, that is the 
wild beaſts mention'd in ver. 457. 
theſe the tame, the catte/; and it is 


a very ſignal act of Providence that 


there are ſo few of the former ſort, 
and ſo: many of the latter, for the 
_ uſe and ſervice of man. 7 
462. ——broad herds] This will 
ſound alittle ſtrange to the ear of 
an.Engliſh reader, who muſt there- 
fore be told that he follows Homer 
literally, Iliad. XI. 678. 
—H TM h caſur. | 
Virgil hath a long herd, En. I. 186. 
Set longum per valles paſcitur 
agmen. KRrchard/on. 
463. The graſſy clods now calv/d,] 
Dr. Bentley quarrels with this ex- 
preſſion, and ſays that calv'd is a 
metaphor very heroical, eſpecially 
for wild beaſts. But as Dr. Pearce 
juſtly obſerves, to calve (from the 


Belgic word Kalven) ſignifies to 
bring forth: it is a general word, 


Behemoth 


and does not relate to cows only; 


for hinds are ſaid to calve in Job 
XXXIX. 1. and Pſalm XXIX. 9. 
Mr. Addiſon particularly commends 
this metaphor: and the whole de- 
ſcription of the beaſts riſing out of 
the earth, tho* Dr. Bentley con- 
demns it as an inſertion of the edi- 
tor's, is certainly not only worthy 
of the genius of Milton, but may 
be eſteem'd a ſhining part of the 
poem. He ſuppoſes the beaſts to 
riſe out ofthe earth, in perfect forms, 
limb d and full grown, as Raphael 
had painted this ſubje& before in 
the Vatican ; and he deſcribes their 
manner of riſing in figures and at- 
titudes, and in numbers too, ſuited 
to their various natures, 

467. The libbard, ] The ſame as 
the leopard ; a word uſed by Spenſer 


and the old poets, Faery Queen, 


B. I. Cant. 6. St. 25. 


470. —— ſcarce from his mold 
Behemoth biggeſt born of earth up- 
beau t | 
His 


Opin 
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Behemoth biggeſt born of earth upheav'd 

His vaſtneſs-: fleec'd the flocks and bleating roſe, 
As plants : ambiguous between fea and land 

The river horſe and ſcaly crocodile. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 475 
Inſect or worm : thoſe wav'd their limber fans 

For wings, and ſmalleſt lineaments exact 

In all the liveries deck d of ſummer's pride 


His wvaftmſe:] The numbers are 


excellent, and admirably expreſs the 


heavineſs and unwieldineſs of the 


R$ elephant, for it is plainly the elephant 
that Milton means. Behemoth and le- 


viathan are two creatures, deſcribed 


in the book of Job, and formerly 


the generality of interpreters under- 
ſtood by them the elephant and the 
whale : but the learned Bochart and 
other "later critics have endevor'd 
to ſhow that behemoth is the riwer 
horſe and lewiathan the crocodile. It 
ſeems as if Milton was of the for- 
mer opinion by mentioning levia- 
than among the fiſhes, and he river 
horſe and ſcaly crocodile, ver. 474. 
as diſtin& from behemeth and levia- 
than; and there is ſurely authority 
ſufficient to juſtify a poet in that 
opinion. Behemoth biggeſt born. The 
allitteration, as the critics call it, is 
very remarkable, all the words be- 
ginning with 6, We had another 
inſtance a little before in the pro- 
duction of the mountains, ver. 286. 


N With ſpots of gold and purple, azure and green: 
Theſe as a line their long dimenſion drew, 


480 
Streaking 
— and their Broad bare hacks 
upheave 
Into the clouds, 


It is the ſame kind of beauty that 
is admir'd in Virgil, En. I. 61. 
Hoc metuens, ntolemque et montes in- 
ſuper altos 
Impoſuit. 


It is the ſame ſtile of ſound, and the 
verſe labors as much with &road 
bare backs and behemoth biggeſt bora 
as with metuens, molem, montes. And 
the labor of theſe lines appears 
greater in contraſt with the eaſe of 
the following meaſures, which de- 


ſcribe the leſſer animals ſpringing 


up as lightly and as thick as plants; 


— fleec'd the flocks and bleating 
roſe, : 
As plants, 


478. dect d] It is a verb 
here and not a participle and 
deck'd their ſmalleſt lineaments exact 
in all the liveries &c, 
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52 
Streaking the ground with ſinuous trace; not all 
Minims of nature; ſome of ſerpent kind, 
Wondrous in length and corpulence, involv'd 
Their ſnaky folds, and added wings. Firſt crept 
The parſimonious emmet, 
Of future, in ſmall room large heart inclos'd, 


E* 


481. not all 
Minims of nature; ſome of ſerpent 
hind, | 
Wondrous in length and corpulence, 
involu'd 


Their ſuaky folds, and added wings.) 


Theſe verſes Dr. Bentley rejects : 


he thinks them ſo plainly ſpurious, 


+ that (as he ſays) the editor is here 


caught in the forgery. Let us ſee 


- whether this be the caſe or not. 


Snaky, he ſays, is mere tautology, 


i. e. Serpents involv'd /erpentin folds, 


But is not ſerpent a more general 
word than /rake does it not in- 


clude all the creeping kind, at leaſt | 
. ſeveral animals that are not ſnakes 


nor have fnaky felds ? If fo, then 


_ © the epithet nat is no tautology. 
But what is added wings, ſays the 


Doctor? It means, had wings added 


to their long and corpulent bodies. 


Scarcely any thing is more common 


in poetry than to ſpeak after this 
manner, which repreſents the crea- 


ture as doing that which is done 
to it. So in IX. 515. a ſhip is ſaid 
to ſteer and ſhift her ſail. So in 
Virgil's Georg. II. 535. it is ſaid 
of the city of Rome, a 


Septemque una ſibi muro circum- 


dedit arces. 


| 
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2 of 
g Tt 
ov! De 
provident 43; 
WW 
Patten 


Did the city itſelf build the wall! 
no, but it had the wall built round 
its ſeven hills. If Milton afterward; 
in ver. 495. c. mentions the ſerpn 
again, he mentions a particular ſp 
cies of the ſerpent kind ; and wit 
a plain view to make Adam mon 
mindful of that animal, which wy 
to work his ruin and deſtructio 
So that all the marks of forgen, 
which the Doctor diſcovers hen 
immediately diſappear upon a car 
ful examination of the paſſage. 

| | Pear 

482. Minims of nature ;) Thi 

word minims is form'd from the 2d 
jective minima, and in alluſion tothe 
Vulgar Latin of Prov. XXX. 2. 
Duatuor iſta ſunt minima terre. Thi 
word was in uſe before for an ord 


D 


eee ere de ee 


of friers, Minim, minimi, ſo calle © 1 
from affected humility. 1 
485. — provident TY 


5 | 
future,] As Horace ſays, Sa 
I. I. 35. 


Haud ignara ac non incauta futui. 
in ſmall room large heart incloch, 


Georg, IV. 83. 
Ingentes animosanguſto in pecton 


verſant. he | 
It is there ſaid of the bee, and her He 
applied to the ant. 


1 487. Pat 


VII, 


futur. 
xclos'h, 
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pattern of juſt equality perhaps 
Hereafter, join'd in her popular tribes 
of cummonalty : ſwarming next appear d 
The female bee, that feeds her huſband drone 4.90 
& Deliciouſly, and builds her waxen cells 
with honey ſtor d: the reſt are numberleſs, 


487. Pattern of juft equality] We 
ſee that our author upon occaſion 
diſcovers his principles of govern- 
ment. He inlarges upon the ſame 
thought in another part of his works. 
« Go to the ant, thou ſluggard, ſaith 
“ Solomon; confider her ways and 
% bewiſe z which having no prince, 
„ ruler, or lord, provides her meat 
in the ſummer, and gathers her food 


i the harveſt : which evidently 
„ ſhows us, that they who think the 
nation undone without a king, 


4 tho' they look grave or haughty, 


“ have not ſo much true ſpirit and 


“ underſtanding in them as a piſ- 


© mire: neither are theſe diligent 


* creatures hence concluded to live 
« in lawleſs anarchy, or that com- 
* mended, but are ſet the examples 
to imprudent and ungovern'd 
% men, of a frugal and ſelf-go- 
« verning democracy or common- 
wealth; ſafer and more thriving 
in the joint providence and coun- 
« ſel of many induftrious equals, 
than under the ſingle domination 
of one endes lord.” See his 
Ready and eaſy way to eftabiiſh a 
free commonwealth, p. 591. Edit. 
1738. He adds perhaps hereafter, as 
he had no hopes of it at that time. 
He commends the ants or emmets 


53 


And 


for living in a republic, as the bees 
are ſaid to do under a monarchy; 
and therefore Mr. Pope ſays, Eſſay 
on Man, III. 186. 


The ants republic, and the reaam 
of bees. | 


490. The female bee, that feeds her 
huſband drone 
Deliciouſly, and builds her waxen 

cells) Dr. Bentley would 
throw out part of theſe verſes and 
read thus, 


'Th' induſtrious bee that builds her 
waxen cells. 


The drone (ſays he) is not the bee's 
huſband ; and that bees are all fe- 
males, ſeems an idle and idiotical 
notion, againſt the courſe and rule 
of nature. But (however that be) 
both thoſe opinions had been ftre- 
nuouſly maintain'd by Mr. Charles 
Butler in the fourth chapter of his 
curious treatiſe upon bees, intitled 
The Feminine Monarchie, printed in 
1634: and it ſeems to have been the 
prevailing doctrin in Milton's days. 
No need then to ſuſpect the edi- 
tor's hand here. Pearce. 
There has been lately publiſh'd in 
French a natural wg of bees, 
Hiſtoirg naturelle des abeilles &c. 
D 3 Paris 


JK 
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And thou their natures know'ſt, and gav'ſt themnames, 


Needleſs to thee repeated; 


The ſerpent ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field, 


* 


nor unknown 
495 


Of huge extent ſometimes, with brazen eyes 
And hairy mane terrific, though to thee 
Not noxious, but obedient at thy call. 

Now Heav'n in all her glory ſhone, and roll'd 


Her motions, as the great firſt Mover's hand 


Paris 1744. 3 the curious au- 
thor has' collected all that Swam- 
merdam and others have written 
upon the ſubject. He ſays that in a 
hive there is commonly one queen, 
and perhaps a thouſand males call'd 
drones, and near 20000 working 
bees of no ſex that can be diſtin- 
guiſh'd. The queen or mother bee is 
longer than the reſt, and will pro- 


duce one year with another from 


thirty to forty thouſand bees. The 
drones or huſbands of this queen, 
except when they are paying their 
duty to her, live idly and luxufiouſly 
upon the fineſt honey, whereas the 
common bees live in great meaſure 
upon wax; and the queen herſelf 
will condeſcend to wait upon the 
drones, and bring them honey; 
and fo, as Milton expreſſes it, feeds 
ber buſband drone deliciouſly. 


.497. And bairy mane erbte 
Virgil in like manner attributes a 
mane to erpents, En. II. 206. 


. 
ganguineæ exuperant undas. 


500 


50 5. There wanted yet the maſter 


work, c.] The author 


here remember'd. and copied Ovid, 
Met. I. 76. 


Sanctius his anizal, mentiſque Cas 
pacius altæ 


Deerat adhuc, et quod domĩnari in | 


cætera poſſet, —— 

——Finxit in effigiem moderan- 
tim cuncta Deorum. 

Pronaque cum ſpectent animalia 
cztera terram, 

Os homini ſublime dedit z cœlum- 
que tueri 

Juſſit, et erectos ad ſidera tollere 
vultus, 


A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanting yet,. and then Was 
Man deſign'd ; 
| a e of thought, of more ca- 
pacious breaſt, 
For empire form'd, and fit to rule 
the reſt, — 
—'Thus while the mute creation 
downward bend 
Their fight, and to their earthly 
mother tend, 
Man 


Þ, 

Pl 
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Firſt wheel'd their courſe; earth in her rich attire 
Conſummate lovely ſmil'd; air, water, earth, 

By fowl, fiſh, beaſt, was flown, was ſwum, was walk d 
Frequent; and of the ſixth day yet remain d; 


There wanted yet the maſter work, the end 


$03 


Of all yet done; a creature who not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but indued 


With ſanctity of 1 might erect 


* 


don 257 aloft, and with erected 


"Behold his own heredit ſkies. 
ryden. 
tos. a creature avho not prone 


And brute as other creatures, but 
indued 


With ſan#ity of reaſon,] Dr. Bent- 


ley finds great fault here, nd alters 
the verſes thus, 


a creature who not prone 
To earth, nor mute, nor beſtial, but 
indued 


With ſanctity, /peech, reaſon. 
1 agree with him that Milton had 
Ovid in view, when he compos'd 
theſe verſes. Let us ſee then what 
are the Doctor's objections againſt 
them. Prone, ſays he, barely put, 
does not expreſs \ what Milton aim'd 
at from Ovid, - viz. 

Pronaque cum ſpectent animalia 

cætera terram. 
It 1s true, that Ovid ſays more than 
prone : but Milton, who was perfect - 
ly kill'd in the force of Latin words, 
knew that pronus in Latin ſufficiently 
expreſs'd what Ovid thro? a redun- 


His 


dancy of ſtile had expreſs*'d by two 
more words /pe&ent terram. Any 
good Latin dictionary will farnich 


the reader with examples of pronus 


us'd in this ſenſe without any addi- 
tional word ; and Milton himſelf 
uſes it ſo again in VIII. 433. Why, 
as other creatures? ſays the Doctor, 
when the Angels are creatures nei- 
ther prone, nor brute, But does not 
Ovid's animalia cetera and Ciceros 
cæteras animantes in his De Leg. 
L. 1. warrant Milton's ſaying as 
other creatures? Thoſe other crea- 


' - Zures Can be none but ſuch as Ra- 


phael had been Ong the crea- . 
tion of ; and therefore Angels are 

excluded ſufficientlyfrom being un- 
derſtood here, An nd Milton, f. I ſup- 


poſe, made uſe of the word creatures, 


as creature went before; a creature 
not as other creatures.) With ſanctity 
of reaſon : what does of do here? 
ays the Doctor; he would have 
us read With ſanfity and reaſon, 


Ovid's words are theſe, 
Sanctius his animal, menliſque 
m_—_ altz. 
D 4 And 
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His ſtature, and upright with front ſerene 

Govern the reſt, ſelf-knowing, and from thence 510 
Magnanimous to correſpond with Heaven, 

But grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Deſcends, thither-with heart and voice and eyes 
Directed in devotion, to adore 

And worſhip God ſupreme, who made him chief 515 
Of all his works: therefore th' Omnipatent 


Eternal Father (for where is not he 


Preſent ?) thus to his Son audibly ſpake. 8 
Let us make now Man in our image, Man | 
In our ſimilitude, and let them rule 520 
Over the fiſh and fowl of ſea and air, | 
Beaſt of the field, and over all the earth, a 
EE And 


And this verſe our poet had in his 
mind, no doubt. But inſtead of 
merely copying from it, he has im- 


prov'd it by expreſſing Ovid's mean- 


ing in clearer and fewer words; for 


in Ovid the /anZity of the creature 


conſiſts in its having reaſon, and this 
Milton better expreſſes by /an&ity 


| of reaſon. When the Doctor upon 


econd thoughts propoſes to read, 
With ſanctity, ſpeech, reaſon, he adds 


a circumſtance not to be found in 
the Heathen poet, and therefore 
not intended (I preſume) by Milton. 


Pearce. 


519. Let us make now Man in our 


f image, &c.] The author keeps 


cloſely to Scripture in his account 


of the formation of Man as well 


as of the other creatures. And God 
ſaid, Let us make Man in our image, 


after our likeneſs ; and let them have 


dominion over the fiſh of the ſea, and 
over the — of the air, and over 
the cattel, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. So God created 
Man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he Zin male and 
female created he them. And God 


bleſſed them, and Cod ſaid unto them, 


Be renal, and multiply, and re- 
pleniſh the earth, and ſubdue it: and 
have dominion over the fiſh of the 


fea, 
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And every creeping thing that creeps the ground. 
This ſaid, he form'd thee, Adam, thee, O Man, 
Duſt of the ground, and in thy noſtrils breath'd 52 
Ihe breath of life; in his own image he . 
Created thee, in the image of God 
Expreſs, and thou becam'ſt a living ſoul. 
Male he created thee, but thy conſort 
Female for race; then bleſs d mankind, and ſaid, 
Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth, 531 
subdue it, and throughout dominion hold 
over fiſh of the ſea, and fowl of th' air, 
And every living thing that moves on th' earth. 
Wherever thus created, for no place 535 
ls yet diſtin& by name, thence, as thou know'ſt, 

| He 
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La, and over the fowl of the air, be and Man became a living foul. 
Bard over every living thing that Gen. II. 7. | 
noverh upon the earth, Gen. I. 26, 535. Wherever thus created, &c. 
27, 28, I have ſet down the paſ- The ſacred text ſays that the Lor 
ſage at length, that the reader may God planted a garden eaſtward in 
compare the divine hiſtorian and Eden; and there he put the Man 
the poet together. There are ſcarce whom he had formed. Gen. II. 8. 
any alterations, but what were re- And afterwards ver. 15. And the 
quiſite for the verſe, or were occa- Lord God took the Man, and put him 
flon'd by the change of the perſon, into the garden of Eden to dreſi it and 
as the Angel is ſpeaking to Adam. to keep it. This ſeems to imply that 
And what additions are made, are Man was created in ſome other 
plainly of the ſame original, as the place, and was afterwards brought 
reader may ſee by comparing both into the garden of Eden; and there- 
together. And the Lord God formed fore Milton ſays, 
| Man out of the duſt of the ground, and Wherever thus created, for no 
breathd into his noſtrils the breath of place 


Is 


58 


| 


Is yet diſtin by name, thence, 
as thou know'ſt, * 
He brought thee into this deli- 

cious grove, : 


This garden, Qc. 


Dr. Bentley and Mr. Fenton in their 
editions have pointed the paſſage 
wrong, and contrary to Milton's 
own editions, by putting a full ſtop 
before thence, where ſhould be only 
a comma, and by putting a comma 
after this verſe, where ſhould be a 
full ſtop, 


And every living thing that moves 
on th' earth, 


and ſo referring wherever thus creat- 
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He brought thee into this delicious grove, | 
This garden, planted with the trees of God, 
Delectable both to behold and taſte; 
And freely all their pleaſant fruit for food 
Gave thee; all forts are here that all th' earth yields 
Variety without end; but of the tree, 
Which taſted works knowledge of good and evil, 
Thou may'ſt not; in the day thou eat'ſt, thou dy'ſt; 
Death is the penalty 1impos'd, beware, 
And govern well thy appetite, leſt Sin 
Surpriſe thee, and her black attendent Death. 
Here finiſh'd he, and all that he had made 
View'd, and behold all was entirely good ; 
So ev'n and morn accompliſh'd the fixth day: 550 
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created, thence he brought thee &c, Wt the n 
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548. Here finiſh'd he, and all thit 
he had made 


View'd,] The pauſe is very re-W 
markable, and admirably expreſſes 
the Creator ſurveying and contem - 
plating his work, | 


and behold all auas entirely good; 
So ev'n and morn accompliſh'd thi 


fexth day : 


He finiſhes the account of the crea- 
tion, in the ſame manner as Moſes, 


Gen. I. 31. And God ſaw even 
5 thing 
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vet not till the Creator from his work 
Deſiſting, though unwearied, up return'd, 

Up to the Heav'n of Heav'ns his high abode, 
Thence to behold this new created world 


Th' addition of his empire, how it ſhow'd' 


In proſpect from his throne, how good, how fair, 


Anſwering his great idea. 


Up he rode 


Follow'd with acclamation and the ſound 
Symphonious of ten thoufand harps that tun d 


Angelic Harmonies: the earth, the air 


560 


Reſounded, (thou remember ſt, for thou heardſt)  - 
The Heav'ns and all the conſtellations rung; 
The planets in their ſtation liſt ning ſtood, 


While the bright pomp aſcended jubilant. 


thing that he had made, and behold it 
was very good : And the evening and 
the morning were the ſixth day. 

551. 2 not till the Creator &c.] 
The poet repreſents the Meſſiah re- 


turning into Heaven, and taking a 


ry Te- 


reſſes 8 


atem - 


good ; 
d tht 


 Crea- 
loſes, 


ever) 
thing 


ſurvey of his great work. There 1s 


ſomething inexpreſſibly ſublime in 
this part of the poem, where the 
author deſcribes that great period of 
time, fill'd with ſo many glorious 
eircumſtances; when the Heavens 
and Earth were finiſh'd ; when the 
Meſſiah aſcended up in triumph 
thro? the everlaſting gates; when he 
looked down with pleaſure upon his 
new creation; when every part of 


Open, 


nature ſeem'd to rejoice in its exiſt- - 


ence ; when the morning-ſtars ſang 
together, and all the ſons of God 

ſhouted for joy, Aadiſon. 
563. The planets in their lation 
liſt ning ftood,] The word 


lation is uſed in a more peculiar 


ſenſe than uſual. The ation of 


a planet is a term of art, when the 
planet appears neither to go back- 


wards nor forwards, but to ſtand 
ſtill and keep the ſame place in its 
orbit. And what is ſaid here of the 
ſtars and planets is ſomewhat in the 
ſame noble ſtrain, as the ſong of 
Deborah, Judges V. 20. the fars in 
their courſes fought againſt Siſera. 

FL 505. Open, 


555 
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'Open, ye everlaſting gates, they ſung, | 565 


Open, ye Heav'ns, your living doors ; let in 
The great Creator from his work return'd 
Magnificent, his fix days work, a-world ; 


Open, and henceforth oft; for God will deign 


To viſit oft the dwellings of juſt men 570 
Delighted, and with frequent intercourſe 

Thither will ſend his winged meſſengers 

On errands of ſupernal grace. So ſung 

The glorious train aſcending: He through Heaven, 
That open'd wide her blazing portals, led, 575 
To God's eternal houſe direct the way, 

A broad and ample road, whoſe duſt is gold 

And pavement ſtars, as ſtars to thee appear, 
Seen in the galaxy, that milky way, 


Which nightly as a circling zone thou ſeeſt 580 


Powder'd with ſtars. And now on earth the ſeventh 
Evening 


565. Open, ye everlaſting gates, 578.— as ftars to thee appear, &c. 
801 fat. XXIV. 7. Lift up your The — of _ Was 2 
heads, O ye gates, and be qe lifted up, thick ſet with ſtars, as ſtars appear 
ye everlaſting doors ; and the king of in the galaxy or milky way, which 
glory ſpall come in. This hymn was is an 1 of an infinite num- 
ſung when the ark of God was car- ber of little ſtars, ſeen diſtinctly 
ried up into the ſanctuary on mount with a teleſcope, but too faint and 

Sion, and is underſtood as a pro- remote to affe& the eye ſingly. 

phecy of our Saviour's aſcenſion in- a 
to Heaven; and therefore is fitly 581. Poxeder'd avith ſtars,] A like 
applied by our author to the ſame expreſſion in Chaucer. Of the Cuc- 
divine Perſon's aſcending thither coo and the nightingale, ver. 63. 
after he had created the world, | | The 
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Evening aroſe in Eden, for the ſun 

Was ſet, and twilight from the eaſt came on, 
Forerunning night; when at the holy mount 

Of Heav'n's high-ſeated top, th' imperial throne 585 
Of Godhead, fix'd for ever firm and ſure, 

The filial Pow'r arriv'd, and fat him down 

With his great Father, for he-alſo went 

Inviſible, yet ſtay'd,” (ſuch privilege 


Hath Omnipreſence) and the work ordain d, 590 f 


Author and end of all things, and from work 

Now reſting, bleſs'd and hallow'd the ſev'nth day, 
As reſting on that day from all his work, 

But not in ſilence holy kept; the harp 

Had work and reſted not, the ſolemn pipe, 595 
And dulcimer, all organs of ſweet ſtop, 
All ſounds on fret by ſtring or golden wire 
Temper'd ſoft tunings, intermix'd with voice 
22M | Choral 


The grounde was grene, ypoudrid which he created and made: and God 
with daiſye. Bulaſed the ſeventh day and ſandify'd 
MED | it, becauſe that in it he had reſted 

591. — 2 from work from all his work, | 

Now refting, bleſid and hollow'd 

the ſew nth day, 597. All founds on fret by ftring or 
As reſting on that day from all golden wire] On the finger- 
his work,] The reaſon aſſign'd board of a baſs-viol, for inſtance, 
by Moſes, and almoſt in the very are diviſions athwart, by which the 
words, Gen. II. 2, 3. God reſted on ſound is regulated and varied. Theſe 
the ſeventh day from all his work diviſions are called frets. Richard/on. 
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Choral or uniſon : of incenſe clouds 


Fuming from golden cenſers hid the mount. 600 


Creation and the fix days acts they ſung, 

Great are thy works, Jehovah, infinite 

Thy pow'r; what thought can meaſure thee or tongue 
Relate thee? greater now in thy return 


Than from the giant Angels; thee that day 60; 


Thy thunders magnify'd ; but to create 
Is greater than created to deſtroy. % 
Who can impair thee, mighty King, or bound 
Thy empire? eaſily the proud attempt 


Of Spi'rits apoſtate and their counſels vain 610 
nb 6 7 Thou; 
899. — 7 incenſe clouds rally truly orthodox. In this hymn 


Fuming from golden cenſers hid the the Angels intimate the unity of the 
mount.) The incenſe fuming from Son with the Father, ſinging to 


golden cenſers ſeems to be founded on both as one God, Jehovah. 
Rev. VIII. z, 4. And an angel came . 


and .ftood at the altar, having a 60g. Than from the giant Angels;\ 
golden cenſer; and the ſmoke of the Dr, Bentley reads the rebel Angels, Þ 


Incenſe aſcended up before God out of thinking that the word giant inſi- 
the Angel's band. Milton had ſeen nuates as if this was as fabulous as 
too their manner of incenſing in that of Jove. But the word inſi- 
the churches abroad, and he ſeems nuates no ſuch thing; it is uſed not 
to have approved ſomething of it to expreſs the ſtature and ſize of the 
by transferring it to Heaven. And Angels, but that diſpoſition of mind, 
I have known ſome very good pro- Which is always aſcribed to giants, 
teſtants wiſh that we had retain'd the wr. a proud, fierce, and aſpiring 
moderate butnotthe ſuperſtitious uſe —_— And this the Hebrew word 
of incenſe in our churches, as think- Gzbbor ſignifies, which is render'da 

ing it might contribute to the fweet- giant in Scripture. Pearce. 
__ and ſalubrity of thoſe places. Dr.Pearce's conſtruction of the word 

602. Great are thy works, Feho- giant, as if it meant only - fierce, 
vah, &c.] Milton is gene- proud, and aſpiring, is in my opi- 
| | nion 


II. 
Thou haſt repell'd, while impiouſly they thought 

oo Thee to diminiſh, and from thee withdraw 

| The number of thy worſhippers. Who ſeeks 

To leſſen thee, againſt his purpoſe ſerves 

ro manifeſt the more thy might: his evil 

Thou uſeſt, and from thence creat'ſt more good. 

1 Witneſs this new-made world, another Heaven 

i From Heaven gate not far, founded in view 


de 


05 
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615 


Jon the clear byaline, the glaſſy ſea ; 


7 think that there is any reaſon to 
change it into rebel, as Dr. Bentley 
would have it. 
Inot, intended to allude to Heſiod's 
giant war, but I don't ſee with 
Dr. Bentley, that therefore he muſt 


f the 
g to 


els;] 
gels, 
inſi- 
18 as 
inſi- 
1 not 
f the 
und, 
Ants, 
iring 
word 
r' da 


word 
fer ct, 
opi- 
nion 


Jof amplitude almoſt immenſe, with ſtars 
E Numerous, and every ſtar perhaps a world 
10 of deſtin'd habitation; but thou know'ſt 


10u 


bulous as that. He probably deſign'd 


620 


Their 


nion a little forc'd ; nor yet do I. when he uſes Greek words, ſome- 
times gives the Engliſh with them, 
as in ſpeaking of the rivers of Hell, 
Il. 577. Oc. and ſo the galaxy he 
immediately tranſlates ral milky 
way. The glaſſy ſea is the ſame as 
the ery/eallin ocean, ver. 271. Kas 
eri T8 Nov dad οο daun, 01404 
xpureay. Rev. IV. 6. And before 
the throne wwas a ea of glaſs, like un- 


Milton, I doubt 


infinuate that this relation 1s as fa- 


by this expreſſion to hint his opi- 


nion, that the fictions of the Greek te cryſtal. 
poets owed their riſe to ſome un- 1 
certain clouded tradition of this 621. perbaps a-world 


real event, and their giants were, 
if they had underſtood the ſtory 
right, his fall'n Angels. Thyer. 


O deftin'd habitation;] Milton 
was not willing to make the Angel 
aſſert poſitively that every ſtar was 
a world deſign'd to be inhabited, 
and therefere adds perhaps, this no- 
tion of the plurality of worlds be- 
ing not ſo well eſtabliſh'd in thoſe 
days as in theſe. 


619. On the clear hyaline, ] This 
word is expreſs'd from the Greek 
daun, and is immediately tranſ- 


lated the glaſſy ſea. For Milton, 


624. Earth 
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Their ſeaſons: among theſe the ſeat of Men, 
Earth with her nether ocean circumfus'd, 628 
Their pleaſant dwelling place, Thrice happy Men, | 
And ſons of Men, whom God hath thus advanc'd, | 
Created in his image, there to dwell 
And worſhip him, and in reward to rule 
Over his works, on earth, in ſea, or air, 4 
And multiply a race of worſhippers fe 
Holy and juſt: thrice happy if they know 
Their happineſs, and perſevere upright. 

So ſung they, and the empyrean rung 
With halleluiahs: Thus was ſabbath kept. N 
And thy requeſt think now fulfill d, that aſł d 63 


Hou firſt this world and face of things began, 


And what before thy memory was done 

From the beginning, that poſterity 

Inform'd by thee might know ; if elſe thou ſeek "Y 
| Ought, not ſurpaſſing human meaſure, ay. . 640 


624. Earth *. her net her ocean] Their happineſs, Vi 3 N 
To diſtinguiſh it from the cryſtallin 458. JVug. "8: 


ocean, the waters above the firma- O fortunatos nimium, ſua ſi boni 


ment. 
631.—thrice happy if they lu n 


The End of the Seventh Book. 
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THE ARGUMEN T. 


Wil, 


Adam inquires concerning celeſtial motions, is doubt. 
fully anſwer'd, and exhorted to ſearch rather things 
more worthy of knowledge: Adam aſſents, and | 
ſtill deſirous to detain Raphael, relates to him what = 

he remember'd fince his own creation, his placing 
in Paradiſe, his talk with God concerning ſolitude 1 F 
and fit ſociety, his firſt meeting and nuptials with 
Eve, his diſcourſe with the Angel thereupon ; who 
after admonitions repeated departs. 
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PARADISE LOST. 


| BOO K VIII. 


T 


HE Angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
So charming left his voice, that he a while 


Thought him ſtill ſpeaking, till ſtood fix d to hear; 


Then as new wak'd thus gratefully. reply'd. 


I. The Angel ended, &c.] In the 
firſt edition of this poem in ten 
books here was only this line, 


To whom thus Adam gratefully 
reply d. 


This would have been too abrupt 


| a beginning for a new book ; and 
therefore in the ſecond edition of the 
poem in twelve books, when the ſe- 
venth book was divided into two, 
the author changed this line, and 
changed it very much for the better, 
into the four firſt lines as they ſtand 
at preſent, only preſerving part of 
this verſe in the laſt of the four, 


Then as new wak'd thus gratefully 
reply d. | 


2. Co charming left his voice, &c.] 


Imitated probably from Apollonius 
I. 512. who elegantly deſcribes the 
effect which the harp and voice of 
Orpheus had upon the Argonauts, 
When Orpheus had ended his ſong, 
they, ſays the poet, intent and 
bending towards him, ſtill liſten'd 
and imagin'd him till ſpeaking, 


4 


What 


H, us 6 ptr Qoppulyz (or an gin 
eher aun ' * 9 4 
Toif awe fail m N 
#&p1v% 

Ilavles ds opdurow rr Baow vH 
Xe 

Knab Toro (Aw ei νν N 


00H. 


The thought was originally Ho- 
mer's, Iliad. II. 41. 


Dan & wa e o . 
Lucian Somn. ol; YE —— Damn 
ro axeohruy wayne And So- 
crates in Plato's Crito. Ku ey uo 
blu 1 nyn Teoy Try Noſwr Pon, xa 
Toes un drache T aur arty, 
Jortin, 


3. ——ftill ſtaod fi d to bear ;] 
Stood ſrom Stawva (Italian) remain'd, 
continued; not that Adam was in 


a ſtanding poſture, probably he ſat 


"Ts not his 


as at dinner, V. 433. 


attitude which is here deſcribed, but 


Richer &[on. 


his great attention, 
5. What 


E 2 


\ 
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What thanks ſufficient, or what recompenſe 5x 
Equal have I to render thee, divine — We 
' Hiſtorian, who thus largely haſt allay'd 
The thirſt I had of knowledge, and vouchſaf d 
This friendly condeſcenſion to relate 


Things elſe by me unſearchable, now heard 


IQ 


With wonder, but delight, and, as 1s due, 
With glory attributed to the high | 
Creator? ſomething yet of doubt remains, ; 


Which only thy ſolution can reſolve. 


g. What thanks ſufficient, &c.] The 
accounts which Raphael gives of the 
battel of Angels and the creation of 
the world, have in them thoſe qua- 
lifications, which the critics judge 
requiſite to an epiſode. They are 
nearly related to the principal action, 
and have a juſt connexion with the 
fable. The eighth book opens with 
a beautiful deſcription of the im- 
preſſion which this diſcourſe of the 
Arch-Angel made on our firſt pa- 
rents. Adam afterwards, by a very 


natural curioſity, inquires concern- 


ing the motions of thoſe celeſtial 
bodies which make the moſt glori- 
ous appearance among the ſix days 
works. The poet here, with a great 
deal of art, repreſents Eve as with- 
drawing from this part of their con- 
verſation to amuſements more ſuit- 
able to her ſex. He well knew, that 
the epiſode in this book, which is 
filled with Adam's account of his 
paſſion and eſteem for Eve, would 


When 


have been improper for her hear- 
ing, and has therefore deviſed very 
juſt and beautiful reaſons for her 
retiring. Addiſon. 
15. When I behold this goodly frame, 
this world &c. ] Milton after 
having giving ſo noble an idea of the 
creation of this new world takes a 
moſt proper occaſion to ſhow the 
two great ſyſtems, uſually called the 
Ptolemaic and the Copernican, one 
making the earth, the other the ſun 
to be the center; and this he does by 
introducing Adam propoſing very 
judiciouſly the difficulties that occur 
in the firſt, and which was the ſyſtem 
moſt obvious to him. 'The reply of 
the Angel touches on the expedients 
the Ptolemaics invented to ſolve 
thoſe difficulties, and to patch up 
their ſyſtem, and then intimates that 
perhaps the ſun is the center, and fo 
opens that ſyſtem, and withal the 
noble improvements of the new phi- 
loſophy ; not however determining 
Ss for 
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When I behold this goodly frame, this world 15 
Of Heav'n and Earth confiſting, and compute 

Their magnitudes, this earth, a ſpot, a grain, 

An atom, with the firmament compar'd 

And all her number'd ſtars, that ſeem to roll 

Spaces incomprehenſible (for ſuch 20 
Their diſtance argues and their ſwift return 
Diurnal) merely to officiate light 

Round this OPACOUS earth, this punctual ſpot, | 

One day and night, in all their vaſt ſurvey 


for one or the other: on the con- 
trary he exhorts our progenitor to 
apply his thoughts rather to what 


more nearly concerns him, and is 


within his reach. | Richard/on; 

19. And all ber number d fars,] 
Number'd by whom ? by the Lo 
their Creator, and by him alone, 
Plal. CXLVII. 4. He telleth the 
number of the flars, he calleth them 
all by their names. Aſtronomers alſo 
tell their number, but *tis of that 
imall part only which they ſee and 
give names to. But neither is this 
the number d meant in this place. 
Adam only would ſay they are not 
a few; but a vaſt number, nume- 
rous. Richard ſon. i 
Number'd is the ſame here as nume- 
rous in VII. 621. | 

Ie: _ that ſeem to roll 
Spaces incomprehenſible] That is roll 
thro? ſpaces incomprehenſible: But 
Dr. Bentley reads With ſpeed incom- 
prebenfible ; becauſe(as he ſays) their 


Uſeleſs 


diſtance does not argue the ſpaces 
of the ſtars, one being reciprocal to 
the other: nor does their tit di- 
urnal return argue their ſpaces, but 
rather againſt them. This is true 


of the diftance and the it diurnal 


return conſider'd ſeparately. But it 
is as true; that when a body is at a 
vaſt diſtance and performs its cir- 
cuit in a day, both theſe circum- 
ſtances confider'd together argue 
that it rolls through ſpaces incom- 
prehenſible. 2 N 

23. —this punctual ſpot,] He had 
call'd this earth a pt, in ver. 17. 
he calls it here his punctual ſpot, a 
ſpot no bigger than a point, com- 
pared with the firmament and fixed 
ſtars. Dr Bentley ſays that the au- 
thor deſignꝰd punctal; but punctual 


is derived equally from punqtum a 


int; and as the Engliſh langua 
_ before in poſteſton of . 
punctual, we may ſuppoſe that he 
choſe to make uſe of his word 
E-4- : rather 
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Uſeleſs beſides; reaſoning I oft admire, 25 
How nature wiſe and frugal could commit 

Such diſproportions, with ſuperfluous hand 

So many nobler bodies to create, 

Greater ſo manifold to this one uſe, | 

For ought appears, and on their orbs impoſe 30 
Such reſtleſs revolution day by day 

Repeated, while the ſedentary earth | 

That better might with far leſs compaſs move, 
Serv'd by more noble than herſelf, attains 
Her end without leaſt motion, and receives, 35 


As tribute, ſuch a ſumleſs journey brought 


rather than to coin a new one, eſ- 
pecially ſince this fignifies the ſame 
as the other. 

28. So 'manynebler bodies to create, 
Greater fo manifold] As if he had 
kd, So many nobler, ſo many greater; 
but he turns the words, So many no- 
bler, Greater ſo many, manifold for 
the ſake of the verſe. 

37. Of incorporeal ſpeed,] Not 
that it was truly ſo, it ſignifies only 
very great ſpeed, ſuch as. Spirits 
might uſe. Speed almoſt ſpiritual, as 
he expreſles it a little afterwards, 
ver. 110. 

40. —which Eve 

Perceiving &c.] What a lovely 
picture has the poet here drawn of 
Eve! As it did not become her to 
bear a part in the converſation, ſhe 
modeſtly fits at a diſtance, but yet 


Of 


within view. She ſtays as long as 
the Angel and her huſband are diſ- 
courſing of things, which it might 
concern her and her duty to know : 
but when they enter upon abſtruſer 
points, then fhe' decently retires, 
This is perſerving the decorum of 
character: and ſo Cephalus in Pla- 
to's Republic, and Scævola in Ci- 
cero's treatiſe De Oratore, ſtay only 
as long as it was ſuitable for perſons 
of their character, and are made to 
withdraw when the diſcourſe was 
leſs proper for them to hear, Eve's 
withdrawing is juſter and more 
beautiful than theſe inſtances. She 
riſes to go forth with lowlineſs, but 
yet with majeſty and grace. What 
modeſty and what dignity 1s here! 
Ovid fays of Venus relating a ſtory 
to her beloved Adonis, Met. X. 559. 

3 Sie 


* 
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WI 


Of incorporeal ſpeed, her warmth and light; 
Speed, to deſcribe whoſe ſwiftneſs number fails. 

So ſpake our fire, and by his count'nance ſeem'd 
Entring on ſtudious thoughts abſtruſe, which Eve 40 
Perceiving where ſhe ſat retir'd in ſight, 

With lowlineſs majeſtic from her ſeat, 

And grace that won who ſaw to with her ſtay, 
Roſe, and went forth among her fruits and flowers, 
To viſit how they proſper d, bud and bloom, 45 
Her nurſery ; they at her coming ſprung, 

And touch'd by her fair tendence gladlier grew. 


Yet went ſhe not, as not with ſuch diſcourſe 


Lic ait, ac mediis interſerit ofcula 
verbis. 


But how much more delicate is Mil- 
ton's expreſſion, and more becoming 


the chaſte conjugal affection of Eve! 


 n—from his lip 45 

Net wwords alone pleas'd her. 
Tibullus ſays in praiſe of Sulpicia, 
IV. II. 7. 

Illam, quicquid agit, quoquo veſ- 

tigia flectit, 
Componit furtim, ſubſequiturque 
decor „ 


But how much farther has our au- 


thor carried the thought! Not only 


grace, but a pomp of winning graces 
waited upon her. 
graceful, but queen of the graces, as 


She is not only 


Delighted, 


the Heathens ſuppoſed their God- 
deſs of love to be. 


46.——they at her coming ſprung, 
&c.] 'The ſame pretty thaught Ma- 
rino applies to his Venus, which pro- 
bably Milton might have in view. 


L'herbe dal ſole impallidite, e gialle 
Verdeggian tutte, ogni fior s' apre 
& alza, c. | 
Adone, Cant. 3. St. 65. 


In the ſame manner alſo ſpeaking 
of Adonis, 


Tutto al venir d' Adon par che ri- 
denti, 
Riveſta il bel giardin novi co- 
lori Sc. Ib. Cant. 6. St. 146. 
9 T hyer. 
E 4 59. With 
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Delighted, or not capable her ear . 
Of what was high: ſuch pleaſure ſhe reſerv'd, 50 
Adam relating, ſhe ſole auditreſs ; 


Her huſband the relator ſhe preferr'd 


Before the Angel, and of him to aſk 


Choſe rather ; he, ſhe knew, would intermix 


Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve high diſpute | 55 


With conjugal careſſes; from his lip 


Not words alone pleas'd her. O when meet now 
Such pairs, in love and mutual honor join'd ? 

With Goddeſs-like demeanour forth ſhe went, 

Not unattended, for on her as 0 
A pomp of winning graces waited ſtill, 

And from about her ſhot darts of deſire 


Into all eyes to wiſh her till in fight. 


59. With Goddeſi-lile demeanour 
forth ſhe went, 

Not unattended,] In the turn of 
expreſſion in theſe two lines Milton 
ſeems to allude to Homer's deſcrip- 
tion of Helen. Iliad. III. 142. 


Near en dadafðꝰuñ, Tepey c dæręv 


x , 7 
Our 0, & Tnſe. Thyer. 


66. Toaſt or ſearch oy The An- 
_ gel's returning a doubtful anſwer to 


Adam's inquires, was not only pro- 


per for the moral reaſon which the 
poet aſſigns, but becauſe it would 
have been highly abſurd to have 


% 


And 


given the ſanction of an Arch An- 
gel to any particular ſyſtem of phi- 
oſophy. The chief points in the 


Ptolemaic and Copernican hypothe- 


ſes are deſcribed with great conciſe- 
neſs and perſpicuity, and at the 
ſame time dreſſed in. very pleaſing 
and poetical images. Addiſon. 


70. This to attain, ] To attain to 
the knowledge of this hard queſtion, 
Whether Heaven or Earth move, is 
of no concern or conſequence to 
thee ; V'importe (French) it matters 
not ; ſays Mr. Hume. Mr. Richard- 
ſon underſtands it in the ſame man- 

ner: 
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And Raphael now to Adam's doubt propos d 
Benevolent and facil thus reply d. i 65 
To aſk or ſearch I blame thee not, for Heaven 

Is as the book of God before thee ſet, 

Wherein to read his wondrous works, and learn 
His ſeaſons, hours, or days, or months, or years : 
This to attain, whether Heav'n move or Earth, 70 
Imports not, 1f thou reckon right; the reſt 

From Man or Angel the great Architect 

Did wiſely to conceal, and not divulge 

His ſecrets to be ſcann'd by them who ought 

Rather admire ; or if-they liſt to try 75 
Conjecture, he his fabric of the Heavens | 
Hath left to their diſputes, perhaps to move 

His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 


ner: his words are To attain to 
© know whether the ſun or the earth 
% moves 1s not of uſe to us. But 
believe that they are both miſtaken 
in the ſenſe of this paſſage, for I 
conceive it otherwiſe. This to attain 
is to be referred to what precedes 
and not to what follows ; and ac- 
cordingfy there is only a colon be- 
fore theſe words in Milton's own 
editions, and not a full ſtop as in 
ſome others. This to attain, that is 
to attain the knowledge of /ea/ons, 
hours, or-days, or months, or years. 


It imports not, it matters not, it 


Here- 


makes no difference whether Hea- 
ven move or Earth, whether the 
Ptolemaic or the Copernican ſyſtem 
be true. This knowledge we may 
ſtill attain ; the reſt, other more cu- 
rious points of inquiry concerning 
the heavenly bodies, God hath done 
wiſely to conceal. 
76. —be his fabric of the Heavens 
Hath left to their diſputes, | Mun- 


dum tradidit diſputationi eorum, ut 


non inveniat homo opus quod ope- 
ratus eſt Deus, ab initio uſque ad 
finem. Vulg. Lat. Eccleſ. III. 11. 
Heylin. 

80. And 
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Hereafter, when they come to model Heaven | 

And calculate the ſtars, how they will wield 80 
The mighty frame, how build, unbuild, contrive 
To ſave appearances, how gird the ſphere 

With centric and eccentric ſcribled o'er, 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb: 

Already by thy reaſoning this I gueſs, | -: 8d 
Who art to lead thy ofspring, and ſuppoſeſt 

That bodies bright and greater ſhould not ſerve - 
The leſs not bright, nor Heav'n ſuch journeys run, 
Earth ſitting ſtill, when ſhe alone receives 

The benefit: conſider firſt, that great 90 
Or bright infers not excellence: the earth 
Though, in compariſon of Heav'n, ſo ſmall, 

Nor gliſt'ring, may of ſolid good contain 


More plenty than the ſun that barren ſhines, 


80. And calculate the lars, ] The 
ſenſe is, And form a judgment of 


the ſtars by computing their mo- 


tions, diſtance, ſituation, &c. as to 
calculate a nativity ſignifies to form 
a judgment of the events attending 
it, by computing what planets, in 
what motions, preſided over that na- 
tivity. But Dr. Bentley takes calcu- 
lating the ftars here to mean count- 
ing their numbers, That might be 
one ching intended; but it is not all. 


Whoſe 


To calculate them is to make a com- 
putation of every thing relating to 
them: the conſequence of which is 
(in the old ſyſtem eſpecially) centric 
and eccentric, cycle and epicycle, and 
orb in orb. Pearce. 

83. With centric andeccentric] Cen- 
tric or concentric are ſuch ſpheres 
whoſe center is the ſame with, and 
eccentric ſuch. whoſe centers are dif- 
ferent from that of the earth. Cycle 
1s a circle; Epicycle 1s a circle upon 

another 


© mh oatmumM  _ 


ſe 
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Whoſe virtue on itſelf works no effect, 95 
But in the fruitful earth; there firſt receiv'd 

His beams, unactive elſe, their vigor find. 

Yet not to earth are thoſe bright luminaries 
Officious, but to thee earth's habitant. 

And for the Heav'n's wide circuit, let it ſpeak *' 100 
The Maker's high magnificence, who built 

So ſpacious, and his line fſtretch'd out ſo far; 

That Man may know he dwells not in his own; 

An edifice too large for him to fill, 

Lodg'd in a ſmall partition, and the reſt 105 
Ordain'd for uſes to his Lord beſt known. 

The ſwiftneſs of thoſe circles attribiite, 

Though numberleſs, to his omnipotence, 

That to corporeal ſubſtances could add 109 


Speed almoſt ſpiritual; me thou think'ſt not flow 


another circle. Expedients of the 


Ptolemaics to ſolve the apparent 


difficulties in their ſyſtem. 
| Richardſon. 
' 102.—and his line ftretch'd out 
| 2 far ;] A Scripture expreſ- 
fion, Job XXXVIII. 5. ho hath 
flretched the line upon it? as if God 
had meaſur'd the Heavens and the 

Earth with a line. 

108. Though numberleſi, ] It may 


be join'd in conſtruction with circles, 


9 


Who 


and not with /avi/tne/ſ, as Dr. Bent- 
ley conceiv'd. And the ſenſe is (as 
Dr. Pearce expreſſes it) that it is 
God's omnipotence which gives to 
the circles, though ſo numberleſs, 
ſuch a degree of ſwiftneſs. Or if 
we join zumberl:/5 in conſtruction 


with /eviftne/s, it may be underſtood 


as in ver. 38. 


Speed, to defcribe whoſe ſwiftneſs 
number fails, 


128. In 
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Who ſince the morning hour ſet out from Heaven 
Where God reſides, and ere mid-day arriv'd - 

In Eden, diſtance inexpreſlible 
By numbers that have name. But this I urge, 


Admitting motion in the Heav'ns, to ſhow, . 115 


Invalid that which thee to doubt it mov'd ; 
Not that I ſo affirm, though ſo it ſeem 
To thee who haſt thy dwelling here on earth. 


God to remove his ways from human ſenſe, 


I 


Plac'd Heav'n from Earth ſo far, that earthly ſight, 
If it preſume, might err in things too high, . 121 
And no advantage gain. What if the ſun 

Be center to the world, and other ſtars 

By his attractive virtue and their own 

Incited, dance about him various rounds ? 125 
Their wand' ring courſe now high, now low, then hid, 


128. I fix thou ſeeft, &c.] In the 
moon, and the five other wand" ring 
fires, as they are call'd V. 177. 
Their motions are evident; and what 
if the earth ſhould be a ſeventh pla- 
net, and move three different moti- 
ons though to thee inſenſible ? The 
three different motions which the Co- 
pernicans attribute to the earth are 
the diurnal round her own axis, the 
annual round the ſun, and the motion 
of libration as it is call'd, whereby 


Pro- 


the earth ſo proceeds in her orbit; as 
that her axis is conſtantly parallel to 
the axis of the world. Which elſe to 
ſeveral ſpheres thou muſt aſcribe, &c. 
You muſt either aſcribe theſe mo- 
tions to ſeveral ſpheres crofling and 
thwarting one another with crooked 
and indirect * and windings: 


Or you muſt attribute them to the 


earth, and ſave the ſun his labor and 
the primum mobile too, ht favift 
nofurnal and diurnal rhomb. It was 


obſerved 
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Progreſſive, retrograde, or ſtanding till, 
In ſix thou ſeeſt, and what if ſev'nth to theſe 
The planet earth, ſo ſtedfaſt though ſhe ſeem, 


Inſenſibly three different motions move? 


130 


Which elſe to ſeveral ſpheres thou muſt aſcribe, 
Mov'd contrary with thwart obliquities, 

Or ſave the ſun his labor, and that ſwift 
Nocturnal and diurnal rhomb ſuppos'd, 


Inviſible elſe above all ſtars, the wheel 


135 


Of day and night ; which needs not thy belief, 
If earth induſtrious of herſelf fetch day 
Traveling eaſt, and with her part averſe 


Still luminous by his ray. 


From the ſun's beam meet night, her other part 


What if that light 140 


Sent from her through the wide tranſpicuous air, 


obſerved in the note on VII. 619. 
that when Milton uſes a Greek word, 
he frequently ſubjoins the En 2 of 
it, as he does here, the wheel of day 


and night. So he calls the primum 


mobile: and this primum mobile in 


the ancient aſtronomy was an ima- 
ginary ſphere above thoſe of the 
planets and fixed ſtars z and there- 
fore ſaid by our author to be ſuppos d 
and inwifible above all fart. This 


was conceived to be the firſt mover, 


To the terreſtrial moon be as a ſtar 


Inlight- 


and to carry all the lower ſpheres 
round along with it ; by its rapidity 
communicating to them a motion 
whereby they revolved in twenty- 
four hours. Which needs not thy belief, 
if earth &c. But there is no need to 
lieve this, if the earth by revolving 
round on her own axis from weſt to 
eaſt in twenty-four hours (rravel- 
ing eaſt) enjoys day in that half of 
her globe which is turn'd towards 
the ſun, and 1s cover'd with night 
g 10 
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Inlightning her by day, as ſhe by night 

This earth? reciprocal, if land be there, 

Fields and inhabitants: Her ſpots thou ſeeſt 145 
As clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 


Fruits in her ſoften'd ſoil, 


for ſome to eat 


Allotted there ; and other ſuns perhaps 

With their attendent moons thou wilt deſcry 
Communicating male and female light, I 50 
Which two great ſexes animate the world, : 


Stor'd in each orb perhaps with ſome that live. 


in the other half which is turn'd 
away from the ſun. | 

145. Her ſpots thou ſeeft 

As clouds, ] It ſeems by this and 
by another paſſage V. 419. as if 
our author thought that the ſpots in 
the moon were clouds and vapors: 
but the moſt probable opinion is, 
that they are her ſeas and waters, 
which reflect only part of the ſun's 
rays, and abſorb the reſt. They 
cannot poſſibly be clouds and va- 
pors, becauſe they are obſerved to 
be fix d and permanent. But (as 
Dr. Pearce obſerves) Mr. Azout in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 
the year 1666 thought that he had 
obſerved ſome difference between 
the ſpots of the moon as they then 
appear'd, and as they are deſcribed 
to have appear'd long before : and 


Milton, who wrote this poem about 
that time, might approve of Au- 


zout's obſervation, though others 
do not. 


For 


150. Communicating male and fe- 
male light] The ſuns com- 
municate male, and the moons fe- 
male light. And thus Pliny men- 
tions 1t as a tradition, that the ſun is 
a maſculine ſtar, drying all things : 
on the contrary the moon is a ſoft 
and feminine ſtar, diſſolving hu- 
mors : and ſo the balance of na- 


ture is preſerved, ſome of the ſtars 


binding the elements, and others 
looſing them. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, Lib. 
2. C. 100. Solis ardore ſiccator li- 
quor; et hoc eſſe maſculum ſidus 
accepimus, torrens cuncta ſorbenſ- 


que. E contrario ferunt lunæ fe- 


mineum ac molle ſidus, atque noc- 
turnum ſolvere humorem. —— Ita 
penſari nature vices, ſemperque 
ſufficere, aliis ſiderum elementa co- 
gentibus, aliis vero fundentibus. 
155. Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to 
contribute] The accent here 
upon contribute is the ſame as upon 
attribute in ver. 107. | 
| | The 
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For ſuch vaſt room in nature unpoſſeſs d 
By living ſoul, deſert and deſolate, | 


Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribũte 


155 


Each orb a glimpſe of light, convey'd fo far 
Down to this habitable, which returns 

Light back to them, is obvious to diſpute. 

But whether thus theſe things, or whether not, 


Whether the ſun predominant in Heaven 


160 


Riſe on the earth, or earth riſe on the ſun, 


He from the eaſt his flaming road begin, 


The ſwiftneſs of thoſe circles at- 
„„ 


and upon attributed in ver. 12. 
With glory attribũted to the high. 


But now a days we generally lay 
the accent differently. 


157. — his habitable,] An ad- 
jective uſed ſubſtantively : earth 1s 
underſtood : as in VI. 78. his ter- 
rene. This habitable is pure Greek, 
Ouevirn, the inhabited, the earth. 
£6 ©. Richardſon. 
158. Light back to them, II think 
that Dr. Bentley very juſtly objects 
to the word Light here: for if the 
fix d ſtars convey only a gl:mp/e of 
light to our earth, it is too much to 
ſay that ſhe returns back to them 
light in general, which implies more 
than a glimpſe ot it. The Doctor 
therefore would read Nonght back to 


them But this is not agreeable to - 


the philoſophy which Milton puts in 


Or. 


Raphael's mouth: for it is intimated 
in ver. 140. that our earth does /end 
out light from her; and if ſo, then 
ſome of her light might be return'd 
back to the fix'd ſtars. Suppoſe we 
ſhould read Like back to them &c. 
1. e. only a glimp/e of light, juſt as 
much and no more than ſhe receives. 
Pearce. 
159. But whether thus theſe things, 
or whether not, &c.] The Angel 
is now recapitulating the whole. He 
had argued upon the ſuppoſition of 
the truth of the Ptolemaic ſyſtem to 
ver. 122. Then he propoſes the Co- 
pernican ſyitem, and argues upon 
that ſuppoſition. Now he ſums up 
the whole, But whether thus theſe 
things, or whether not, whether the 
one ſyſtem or the other be true, 
whether Heaven move or Earth, 
ſolicit not thyſelf about theſe mat- - 
ters, fear God and do thy duty. 
162. —— his flaming road] Ele- 
gantly applying to the road what 
Ne belongs 
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Or ſhe Com weſt her filent courſe advance © 
With inoffenſive pace that ſpinning ſleeps 


On her ſoft axle, while ſhe paces even, 


165 


And bears thee ſoft with the ſmooth air along, 
Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid, 
Leave them to God above, him ſerve and fear; 
Of other creatures, as him pleaſes beſt, 


Wherever plac d, let him diſpoſe : joy thou 


170 


In what he gives to thee, this Paradiſe 

And thy fair Eve ; Heav'n is for thee too high 

To know what paſſes there; be lowly wiſe : 
Think only what concerns thee and thy being; 
Dream not of other worlds, what creatures there 175 
Live, in what ſtate, condition or degree, 

Contented that thus far hath been reveal'd 


Not of Earth only but of higheſt Heaven, 


belongs to the 3 80 I. 786. he 
ſays the moon heels her pale cour/e. 
Richardſon, 


164. FG” ſpinning ſleeps 

On her ſoft axle,) Metaphors — 2 
from a top, of which Virgil makes 
a whole ſimile, En. VII. 378, It 
is an objection to the Copernican 
ſyſtem, that if the earth mov d round 


on her axle in twenty-four hours, 


we ſhould be ſenſible of the rapidity 


and violence of the motion; and 


To 


therefore to obviate this objection 
it is not only ſaid that he advances 
ber filent courſe with ind ſfenſive pace 


that ſpinning ſleeps on her ſoft axle, 
but it is farther added to ain f it 


ſill more, auhile ſbe paces even, and 
bears thee ſoft with the ſmooth air 
along: for the air, the atmoſ _ 
moves as well as the earth, 


173.— bus wiſe :] Noli 


— ſapere. Hume. 


193. That 


70 
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To whom thus Adam, clear'd of doubt, reply'd. 
How fully haſt thou ſatisfy'd me, pure 180 


Intelligence of Heav'n, Angel ſerene, 


And freed from intricacies, taught to live 

The eaſieſt way, nor with perplexing thoughts 

To interrupt the ſweet of life, from which 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 185 
And not moleſt us, unleſs we ourſelves 

Seek them with wand'ring thoughts, and notions vain. 
But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 

Uncheck'd, and of her roving is no end ; 


Till warn'd, or by experience taught, ſhe learn, 190 


That not to know at large of things remote 
From uſe, obſcure and ſubtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 


Is the prime wiſdom ; what is more, is fume, 


193. That which before us lies in 


daily life,] Shadow'd from 
a verſe of Homer, ſo much admir'd 


and recommended by Socrates, 


Or. roi ty prrſzpor's u T aſebor re- 


Tuxlzs. Bentley. 


194. 1s the prime wiſdom ; what 

is more, is fume, &c.] An 
excellent piece of ſatir this, and a 
fine reproof of thoſe men who have 


all ſenſe but common ſenſe, and 


whoſe folly is truly repreſented in 
ot. II. | 


Or 


the ſtory of the philoſopher, who 
while he was gazing at the ſtars fell 
into the ditch. Our author in theſe 
lines, as Mr. Thyer imagins, / 
might probably have in his eye the 
character of Socrates, who firſt at- 


tempted to divert his countrymen. 


from their aery and chimerical no- 


tions about the origin of things, 


and turn their attention to that 
prime wiſdom, the conſideration of 
moral duties, and their conduct in 
ſocial life. 
F 204 - 
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Or emptineſs, or fond impertinence, 


195 


And renders us in things that moſt concern 
Unpractic d, unprepar'd, and ſtill to ſeek. _ 
Therefore from this high pitch let us deſcend 
A lower flight, and ſpeak of things at hand 


Uſeful, whence haply mention may ariſe 


200 


Of ſomething not unſeaſonable to aſk 

By ſufferance, and thy wonted favor deign d. 
Thee I have heard relating what was done 
Ere my remembrance: now hear me relate 


My ſtory, which perhaps thou haſt not heard; 


204. — 2 hear me relate 

My ftory,] Adam, to detain the 
Angel, enters upon his own hiſtory, 
and relates to him the circumſtances 
in which he found himſelf upon his 
creation ; as alſo his converſation 
with his Maker, and his firſt meet- 
ing with Eve. There is no part of 
the poem more apt to raiſe the at- 
tention of the reader, than this diſ- 
courſe of our great anceſtor ; as no- 
thing can be more ſurpriſing and 
delightful to us, than to hear the 
ſentiments that aroſe in the firſt man 
while he was yet new and freſh 
from the hands of his Creator. The 
poet has interwoven every thing 
which is delivered upon this ſubject 
in holy Writ with ſo many beau- 
tiful imaginations of his own, that 
nothing can be conceived more juſt 


and natural than this whole epiſode, 


e 
And 


As our author knew this ſubje& 


could not but be agreeable to his 
reader, he would not throw it into 
the relation of the ſix days works, 
but reſerved it for a diſtin epiſode, 


that he might have an opportunity 


of expatiating upon it more at large. 
Before I enter on this part of the 
poem, I cannot but take notice of 
two ſhining paſſages in the dialogue 
between Adam and the Angel. The 
firſt is that wherein our anceſtor 
gives an account of the pleaſure he 
took in converſing with him, which 
contains a very noble moral. 


For while I ſit with thee, I ſeem 
in Heaven, Sc. 


The other I ſhall mention is that 
in which the Angel gives a reaſon 
why he ſhould be glad to hear the 
ſtory Adam was about to relate. 


For 
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And day is not yet ſpent; 


83 


till then thou ſeeſt | 


How ſubtly to.detain thee I deviſe, 
Inviting thee to hear while I relate, 
Fond, were it not in hope of thy reply: 


For while I fit with thee, I ſeem in Heaven, 


210 


And ſweeter thy diſcourſe is to my ear 
Than fruits of palm-tree pleaſanteſt to thirſt 
And hunger both, from labor, at the hour 


Of ſweet repaſt ; they ſatiate, and ſoon fill 


214 


Though pleaſant, but thy words with grace divine 


For I that day was abſent, Oc. 
| Aadiſon. 
211. And faverter thy diſcourſe is 
to my ear &c.] The poet had 
here probably in mind that paſſage 
in Virgil, Ecl. V. 45. 
Tale tuum carmen nobis, divina 


Peta, 
Quale ſopor feſſis in gfamine: 
uale per æſtum 
Dulcis aque ſaliente ſitim reſtin- 
guere rivo. : 
O heav'nly poet! ſuch thy verſe 
appe?rs, | 
So ſweet, ſo charming to my ra- 
viſh'd ears, 
As to the weary ſwain, with cares 
oppreſt, al 
Beneath the fylvan ſhade, refreſh- 
ing reſt ; 


Imbued, bring to their ſweetneſs no ſatiety. 


. the Ancients, p. 37. 


To 


_ 


As to the feveriſh traveler, when 
firſt 

He finds a cryſtal ſtream to quench 
his thirſt. Dryden. 


But the fine turn in the three laſt 
lines of Milton is entirely his own, 
and gives an exquiſite beauty to 
this paſſage above Virgil's. See 
An Efjay apon Milton's imitations of 


212. — fruits of palm- tree] The 
palm-tree bears a fruit call'd a date, 


full of ſweet juice, a great reſtora« 


tive to dry and exhauſted bodies by 
augmenting} the radical moiſture, 
There is one kind of it call'd Pal- 
ma Ægyptiaca, which from its vir- 
tue ; againſt drouth was named 
AS, ſitim ſedans. Hume. 
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To whom thus Raphael anſwer'd heav'nly meek. 
Nor. are thy lips ungraceful, Sire of men, 
Nor tongue ineloquent ; for God on thee 


Abundantly his gifts hath alſo pour'd 
Inward and outward both, 


220 
his image fair: 


Speaking or mute all comelineſs and grace 
Attends thee, and each word, each motion forms; 
Nor leſs think we in Heav'n of thee on Earth 


Than of our fellow-ſervant, and inquire 


225 


Gladly into the ways of God with Man: 
For God we ſee hath honor'd thee, and ſet 
On Man his equal love: ſay therefore on; 


218. Nor are thy lips angraceful,] 


Alluding to Pſal. XLV. 3. Full of <: 


grace are thy lips. 

221. Inward and outward both, 
his image fair | One would 

think by this word outward that 

Milton was of. the ſe& of Anthro- 

pomorphites, as well as Materia- 

liſts. Warburton. | 


225. Than of our fellow-ſervant,] 
So the Angel ſays unto St. John, 
Rev. XXII. 9. 1 am thy fellow-ſer- 
Vant, | | 

229. For I that day was _—_ 
The fixth day of creation. Of al 
the reſt, of which he has given an 
account, he might have been an 
eye-witneſs, and ſpeak from hisown 
knowledge: what he has ſaid of this 
day's work, of Adam's original, to 


For 


be ſure, he muſt have had by. hear- 
ay or inſpiration. Milton had very 
good reaſon to make the Angel 
abſent now, not only to vary Nis 
ſpeaker, but becauſe Adam could 
beft, or only, tell ſome particulzrs 


not to be omitted. Richardſon. 


 231,—the gates of Hell 3] Hom. 
Iliad. XXIII. 71. S azo. 


233. To fee that none thence iſſued 
" forth &c.] As Man was to be 

the principal work of God in this 
lower world, and (according to Mil- 
ton's hypotheſis) a creature to ſup- 
ply the loſs of the fallen Angels, fo 
particular care is taken at his crea- 
tion. The Angels on that day keep 
watch and guard at the gates of Hell, 
that none may iſſue forth to inter- 
rupt the ſacred work. At the ſame 
time 
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For I that. day was abſent, as befel, 


Bound on a voyage uncouth and obſcure, 


230 


Far on excurſion tow'ard the gates of Hell; 
Squar'd in full legion (ſuch command we had) 
To ſee that none thence iſſued forth a ſpy, 

Or enemy, while God was in his work, 


Leſt he incens'd at ſuch eruption bold, 


235 


Deſtruction with creation might have mix'd. 
Not that they durſt without his leave attempt, 
But us he ſends upon his high beheſts 

For ſtate, as Sovran King, and to inure 


Our prompt obedience. Faſt we found, faſt ſhut 


time that this was a very rea- 
ſon for the Angel's abſence, it is 
likewiſe doing honor to the Man 
with whom he was converſing. 


| 240.—F aſtaue found, fuſt ſhut 8&c.] 


There is no queſtion but our poet 
drew the image in what follows — 
that in Virgil's. ſixth book, where 
Aneas and the Sibyl ſtand before 


the adamantin gates, which are there 
deſeribed as ſhut upon the place of 


torments, and liſten to the groans, 
the clank of chains, and the noiſe 
of iron whips, that were heard in 
thoſe regions'of pain and ſorrow. 
Addi ſon. 


The reader will not be diſpleaſed to 


ee the paſſage, En. VI. 557. 
Hine exaudiri gemitus, et ſæva 
ſonare 


240 


The 


Verbera; tum ſtridor ferri, trag- 
tæque catenz : 


Conſtitit Æneas, ſtrepitumque ex- 


territus hauſit. 


From hence are heard the groans 
of ghoſts, the pains g 

Of ſounding laſhes and of drapg- 
ing chains : | 

The Trojan ſtood aftoniſh'd at 

their cries." Dryden. 


And in like manner Aſtolfo in Or- 
lando Furioſo is repreſented liſt' ning 
at the mouth of Hell, Cant. 34. St. 4. 


L'orecchie attente à lo ſpiraglio 

tenne, 

E l'aria ne ſenti percoſſa, e rotta 

Da pianti, e d' urli, e da lamento 
eterno, | 

Segno evidente, quivi eſſer Vin- 
ferno. 
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The diſmal gates, and barricado'd ſtrong ; 
But long ere our approaching heard within 

- Noiſe, other than the ſound of dance or ſong, 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 


Glad we return'd up to the coaſts of light 


245 


Ere ſabbath evening: ſo we had in charge. 

But thy relation now ; for I attend, 

Pleas'd with thy words no leſs than thou with mine, 
So ſpake the Godlike Pow'r, and thus our fire. 


For Man to tell how human life began 


Is hard ; for who himſelf beginning knew ? 
Deſire with thee ſtill longer to converſe 


Induc'd me, As new wak'd from ſoundeſt ſleep 


To hearken at the ſame he waxed 


bold, | 
And heard moſt woful mourning, 
plaipts and cries, | 
Such as from Hell were likely to 
ariſe, Har rington, 


25 3.—As new cad from found: 
J ſleep &c.] Adm then — 
to give an account of his con- 
dition — ſentiments immediately 
after his creation. How agreeably 
does he repreſent the poſture in 
which he found himſelf, the beau- 
tiful landſkip that ſurrounded him, 
and the gladneſs of heart which grew 
up in him an that occaſion? Adam 
is afterwards deſcribed as ſurpriſed 


at his own exiſtence, and taking a 


Soft 


ſurvey of himſelf, and of all the 
works of nature, He likewiſe 1s re- 
preſented as diſcovering by the light 
of reafon, that he and every thing 
about him muſt have been the effect 
of ſome being infinitely good and 
powerful, and that this being had a 
right to his worſhip and adoration. 
His firſt addreſs to the ſun and to 
thoſe parts of the creation which 
made the moſt diſtinguiſh'd figure, 
is very natural and amuſing to the 
imagination. His next ſentiment, 


when upon his firſt going to ſleep he 


fancies himſelf loſing his exiſtence, 
and falling away into nothing, can 
never be ſufficiently admir' d. His 
dream in which he ſtill preſerves 
the conſciouſneſs of his exiſtence, 

| | A 5-4 tq- 
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Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy ſweat, which with his beams the ſun 255 


Soon dry'd, and on the reaking moiſture fed. 


Strait toward Heav'n my wond'ring eyes I turn'd, 
And gaz'd a while the ample ſky, till rais'd 
By quick inſtinctive motion up I ſprung, 


As thitherward endevoring, and upright 


260 


Stood on my feet; about me round I ſaw 

Hill, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, ' 
And liquid lapſe of murm'ring ſtreams ; by theſe, 
Creatures that liv'd and mov'd, and walk'd, or flew, 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things ſmil'd, 265 


With fragrance and with joy my heart o'erflow'd. 


together with his removal into the 
garden which was prepared for his 
reception, are alſo circumſtances 
finely imagined, and grounded upon 
what is delivered in ſacred ſtory. 
Theſe and the like wonderful inci- 
dents in this part of the work have 
in them all the beauties of novelty, 
at the ſame time that they have all 
the graces of nature. They are ſuch 
as none but a great genius could 
have thought of, though, upon the 
peruſal of them, they ſeem to riſe 
of themſelves from the ſubjet of 
which he treats. In a word, tho 
they are natural, they are not ob- 
vious, which is the true character 
of all fine writing. Addi/on, 
.256,—reaking.] Or reeking is 


error of the printer, but this 


Myſelf 


the fame as ſteaming or ſmoking 
from the Saxon Rec ſmoke. This 
idea is not the moſt delicate. 
265. all things ſinil' a, 
With fragrance and with joy my 
heart &'erflow?'d.) So Milton's 
own and moſt other editions, have 
this paſſage. Others have it thus, 
——all things ſmil'd ' 
With fragrance, and with joy my 
heart o'erflow'd. 


Both are beautiful, but we will ad- 
here to the firſt, not only becauſe it 
15 in Milton's own editions, which 
we would never alter in the leaſt 
pointing, unleſs it is RET an 

enſe 


is the beſt, Moreover the period is 
| rounder, 


F 4 


Myſelf I then perus d, and limb by limb 

Survey d, and ſometimes went, and ſometimes ran 
With ſupple joints, as lively vigor led: 

But who I was, or where, or from what cauſe, 270 
Knew not; to ſpeak I try'd, and forthwith ſpake ; 
My tongue obey'd, and readily could name 
Whate'er I ſaw. Thou Sun, ſaid I, fair light, 
And thou inlighten'd Earth, ſo freſh and gay, 

Ye Hills, and Dales, ye Rivers, Woods, and Plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair Creatures tell, 276 
Tell, if ye ſaw, how came I thus, how here:? 

Not of myſelf ; by ſome great Maker then, 

In goodneſs and in pow'r preeminent ; 


Tell me, how may I know him, how adore, 


. rounder, the cadence more muſical, 
and the expreſſion more poetical. 
By fregrance Milton has endevor'd 
to give an idea of that exquiſite and 
delicious joy of heart Homer ſo often 
expreſſes by ian, a word that 
ſignifies the fragrance that flowers 
emit after a ſnower or dew. Milton 
has uſed a like expreſſion in his 
treatiſe of Reformation, p. 2. Edit. 
1738. Methinks a ſovran and 
« reviving joy muſt needs ruſh into 
«© the boſom of him that reads or 
cc hears, and the ſweet odor of the 


returning Goſpel imbath his ſoul 


with the fragrance of Heaven.“ 


Richardſon. 


280 
From 


Mr. Richardſon might have further 


obſerved, that Milton himſelf had 
expreſſed the ſame thought with 
more beauty if poſſible in IV. 153. 
where ſpeaking of Sataw's approach 


to the garden of Paradife he ſays, 


—And of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the 
heart inſpires 
Vernal delight and joy, able to 

drive | | 
All ſadneſs but deſpair. . Thyer. 


269.—as lively vigor led:] We 
have printed it after the firſt edi- 
tion, though the ſecond repreſents 
it thus, 


and 
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From whom I have that thus I move and live, 

And feel that I am happier than I know. | 

While thus I call'd, and ſtray'd I knew not whither, 
From where I firſt drew air, and firſt beheld 

This happy light, when anſwer none return'd, 285 
On a green ſhady bank profuſe of flowers 

Penſive I ſat me down; there gentle ſleep 

Firſt found me, and with ſoft oppreſſion ſeis d 

My drouſed ſenſe, untroubled, though I thought 


I then was paſſing to my former ſtate 


290 


Inſenſible, and forthwith to diſſolve: 
When ſuddenly ſtood at my head a dream, 
Whoſe inward apparition gently. mov'd 


My fancy to believe I yet had being, 


and ſometimes ran 
With ſupple joints, and lively vi- 


gor led. 


This reading is follow'd likewiſe in 
ſome other editions, but we con- 
ceive it to be plainly an error of 


the preſs. 


272. —and readily could name 

Whate'er I ſaw.] There. is a 
contradiction between this and ver. 
352 &c. In the firſt paſſage Adam 
ſays that he could name whate'er 
he ſaw, before he got into Paradiſe: 
In the ſecond he fays, that God 
gave him that ability when the 
beaſts came to him in Paradiſe. 

| I 


And 


For this laſt paſſage alludes to the 


rabinical- opinion, that he gave 
names according to their natures 
(clearer .exprefs'd, ver. 438 &c.) 
and the knowledge of their natures 
he ſays God then. ſuddenly indued 
him with. Warburton. 


292.—floed at my head a dream, ] 
Where buſy fancy, in which thoſe 
ſtrange dark ſcenes are laid, bas its 
ſeat and reſidence, according to 
Homer's. philoſophic obſervation, 
Iliad. II. 16, 20. 


By by ap ove, es Tov wohes 2285, 

Ern & af buy ape | 

„ HFume. 
295. Thy 
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And liv'd : One came, methought, of ſhape divine 
And ſaid, Thy manſion wants thee, Adam, riſe, 296 
Firſt Man, of men innumerable ordain'd 

Firſt Father, call'd by thee I come thy guide 

To the garden of bliſs, thy ſeat prepar'd. 

So ſaying, by the hand he took me rais'd, 300 
And over fields and waters, as in air 
Smooth ſliding without ſtep, laſt led me up 

A woody mountain ; whoſe high top was plain, 

A circuit wide, inclos'd, with goodlieſt trees 304 
Planted, with walks, and bow'rs, that what I ſaw 
Of earth before ſcarce pleaſant ſeem'd. Each tree 
Loaden with faireſt fruit that hung to th' eye - 

| | Tempting, 


296. T hy manſion wants thee, ] Ra- that paſſage of Virgil, where Venus 


cher waits thee, ſays Dr. Bentley. lays young Aſcanius aſleep, and re- 
But warts is right: as in V. 365. moves him from Carthage to the 


deign'd a while At Venus Aſcanio placidam per 
To want. Pearce. membra quietem 


300. $6 ſajing, by the hand he took gt et fotum gremio dea tollit 


: A a in altos | 
me rais'd,] It is ſaid Gen. _ Dn” . 
II. 15. that the Lord God took the _— _ ; ubi mollis amara- 


man, and put him into the garden of 
Eden to dreſs it and to keep it. Some 
commentators ſay, that man was 
not form'd in Paradiſe, but was 
placed there after he was formed, 
to ſhew that he had no title to it by 


plectitur umbra. 
The Goddeſs then to young Aſca- 
nius flies, 


And in a pleaſing ſlumber ſeals 


nature but by grace: and our author his eyes; 
poetically ſuppoſes that he was car- Lull'd in her lap, amidſt a train 
ried thither ſleeping, and was firſt of Loves, 


made to ſee that happy place in vi- She gently bears him to her bliſs- 
fion. Our poet had perhaps in mind ful groves: 


Then 


Floribus, et dulci aſpirans com- 
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Tempting, ſtirr'd in me ſudden appetite 
To pluck and eat; whereat I wak'd, and found 


Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 310 


Had lively ſhadow'd : Here had new begun 

My wand'ring, had not he who was my guide 

Up hither, from among the trees appeard, 

Preſence divine. Rejoicing, but with awe, 

In adoration at his feet I fell 315 


Submiſs: he rear d me, and Whom thou ſought'ſt Iam, 


Said mildly, Author of all this thou ſeeſt 
Above, or round about thee, or beneath. 
This Paradiſe I give thee, count it thine 
To till and keep, and of the fruit to eat : 320 


Then with a wreath of myrtle 
crowns his head, | 
And ſoftly lays him on a flow'ry 

bed, Dryden. 


Or if our poet had Scripture ſtill 


in view, he had authority for ſuch 
a removal of a perſon, Acts VIII, 
39. when the Spirit of the Lord 
caught away Philip, and he was 
found at Azotus, | 


314.—Rejoicing, but with awe, ] 
There ſhould moſt certainly be a 
comma after the word awe, altho' 


there be no printed authorities to 


juſtify it, It gives a greater ſtrength 
to the ſenſe, as it confines the aqwe to 
the rejoicing, and thereby expreſſes 
that mixture of joy and reverence, 


which the ſcriptures ſo often re- 


Of 


commend to us in our approaches 
to the divine Being. hyer 


316. —— 7 am] Theſe words. 


make very good ſenſe here in the 


common e of them: but 
by Milton's placing them in ſuch an 


emphatical manner at the end of 
the verſe, I am of opinion that he 
might poſſibly allude to the name, 
which God gave himſelf to Moſes, 
when he appeared to him in the 
buſh. Exod. III. 14. God ſaid unto 
Maſes | am that I am ; and he ſaid, 
Thus ſhalt thou ſay unto the childrex 
of Ifrael, I am hath ſent me unto 
you. John VIII. 58. Before Abra- 
ham was, I am. Greenwood. 

320. To till and keep, Dr. Bentley 
ſays that Paradiſe was not to be 27 d, 
but che common earth after the fall: 

F he 
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Of every tree that in the garden grows 

Eat freely with glad heart; fear here no dearth: 
But of the tree whoſe operation brings, 
Knowledge of good and ill, which I have ſet 


The pledge of thy obedience and thy faith, 


325 


Amid the garden by the tree of life, b 
Remember what I warn thee, ſhun to taſte, 
And ſhun the bitter conſequence : for know, 
The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my ſole command 


Tranſgreſs'd, inevitably thou ſhalt die, 


330 


From that day mortal, and this happy ſtate 
Shalt loſe, expell'd from hence into a world 
Of woe and ſorrow. Sternly he pronounc'd 
The rigid interjection, which reſounds 


he therefore ſays that Milton de- 
ſign' d it To dre/s and keep, as in Gen. 
II. 15. t dreſs it and to keep it. 
This looks like a juſt objection, 
and yet it is not ſo in reality: for if 
he had conſulted the original, he 
would have found that Adam was to 
till as well before as after the fall: 


while he continned in that garden, 


ke was to till that; after his expulſi- 
on from thence he was to till the 
common earth. Our poet ſeems here 
to have approv'd of the opinion of 
Fagius (a favorite annotator of his) 
who in his note on Gen. II. . 
thinks that Adam was to have 
plough'd and ſow'd in Paradiſe, if 
he had continued there: and Milton 


Yet 


here follows Ainſworth's tranſlation, 
which has in Gen. II. 15. zo fill it 
and to keep. it: And Ainſworth's 
tranſlation is more exact than that 
of our common bible; for not only 
the original word 1a here uſed is 
the very ſame with that uſed in 
Chap. III. 23. and which is there 
render'd to til: but the LXX. like- 
wiſe employ one and the ſame word 
slaGgobas in both places, as the 
Vulgar Latin does operari ; and the 
Hebrew, the Greek, the Latin word 
alike fignify to /abor, cultivate, or 
till, In Chap. III. 23. our tranſ- 
lators render it ill, and they might 
as well have render'd it ſo Chap. 


II. 15. fince'that word in the com- 


mon 
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Yet dreadful in mine ear, though in my choice 335 
Not to incur ; but ſoon his clear aſpẽct 

Return'd, and gracious purpoſe thus renew'd. 

Not only theſe fair bounds, but all the earth 

To thee and to thy race I give; as lords 


Poſſeſs it, and all things that therein live, 


340 


Or live in ſea, or air, beaſt, fiſh, and fowl. 
In ſign whereof each bird and beaſt behold 
After their kinds; I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee feälty 


With low ſubjection; underſtand the ſame 
Of fiſh within their watry refidence, 


345 


Not hither ſummon'd, ſince they cannot change 
Their element to draw the thinner air. 


mon acceptation ſignifies no more 
than to cultivate; and therefore 


Ainſworth has ill, and Le Clerc co- 


lere in both places. Our Engliſh 
Tranſlators choſe to uſe dre/5, here, 
as imagining it (I ſuppoſe) more 
applicable to a garden, But Dr. 
Bentley ſhould have conſulted. the 
ancient verſions and the original, 
and not have truſted to our Engliſh 
tranſlation, eſpecially before he 
found fault with an author who 
underſtood the original ſo well as 
Milton did. Pearce. 

323. But of the tree &c.] This 
being the great hinge on which the 
whole poem turns, Milton has 
mark'd it ſtrongly. But of the tree 


As 


* 


— Remember what I warn ther he 
dwells, expatiates upon it from 
ver. 323 to 336, repeating, enfor- 
cing, fixing every word; tis all 
nerve and energy. Richard/on, 
' 339.—rmeoitably thou falt die,] 
In the day that thou eateſt thereof thou 


ſhalt ſurely die, as it is expreſs*d Gen. 
II. 17. that is from bat daj thou 
. ſhalt become Mortal, as our poet 


immediately afterwards explains it. 


335. Yet areadful in mine ear, ] 
The im anon, which the interdic- 
tion of the tree of life left'in the 
mind of our firſt parent is deſcrib'd 
with great rouge and judgment 
as the 1mage of the ſeveral beaſts 
and 
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As thus-he ſpake, each bird and beaſt behold 
Approaching two and two, theſe cowring low 350 
With blandiſhment, each bird ſtoop'd on his wing. 
I nam'd them, as they paſs'd, and underſtood 
Their nature, with ſuch knowledge God indued 


My ſudden apprehenſion : 


I found not what methought I wanted ſtill 


but in theſe. 
1355 


And to the heav'nly viſion thus preſum'd. 

O by what name, for thou above all theſe, 
Above mankind, or ought than mankind higher, 
Surpaſſeſt far my naming, how may I 


Adore thee, Author of this univerſe, 


— 


and birds paſling in review before 
him is very beautiful and lively. 
Addiſon. 
© 353.—with ſuch knowledge God 
indued &c.] Wonderful was 
the knowledge God beſtow'd on 
Adam, nor that part of it leaſt, 
which concern'd the naming things 
aright; as Cicero agrees with Py- 
thagoras; Qui primus, quod ſummæ 
ſapientiæ Pythagoræ viſum eſt, om- 
— rebus nomina impoſuit. Tuſc. 
Diſp. lib. 1. ſect. 25. Hume. 
354. —biut in tbeſe 
4 found not what methought 1 
: evanted flill;) The account 
given by Moſes 1s very ſhort here, 
as in all the reſt. Gen. II. 19, 20. 
And out of the ground the Lord God 
| formed every beaft of the field, and 
every fowl of the air, and brought 
them unto Adam to ſer what he avould 


upon the ſubject of ſolitude. 


360 
And 


call them: and whatſoever Adam 
called every living creature, that was 
the name thereof. And Adam gave 
names to all cattel, and to the fowl 
of the air, and to every beaſt of the 
field : but 775 Adam there awas not 
found an help meet for him. And 
from this ſhort account our author 
has rais'd what a noble epiſode! 
and what a divine dialogue from 
the latter part only ! 
357. O by what name, &c.] Adam 
in the next place deſcribes a confer- 
ence which he held with his Maker 
The 
my here repreſents the Supreme 

eng, as making an eſſay of his 
own work, and putting to the trial 
that reaſoning faculty, with which 
he had indu 


his creature. Adam 


urges in this divine colloquy the 
impoſſibility of his being happy, 
h tho 
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And all this good to man? for whoſe well being 
8o amply, and with hands ſo liberal 
Thou haſt provided all things: but with me 
I ſee not who partakes. In ſolitude 


What happineſs, who can enjoy alone, 


365 


Or all enjoying, what contentment find? 

Thus I preſumptuous ; and the viſion bright, 

As with a ſmile more brighten'd, thus reply'd. 
What call'ſt thou ſolitude ? is not the earth 


With various living creatures, and the air 


370 


Repleniſh'd, and all theſe at thy command 
To come and play before thee ? know'ſt thou not 


tho' he was the inhabitant of Para- 
diſe, and lord of the whole creation, 
without the converſation and ſociety 
of ſome rational creature, who ſhould 
partake thoſe bleſſings with him. 
This dialogue, which is ſupported 
chiefly by the beauty of the thoughts, 
without other poetical ornaments, 
is as fine a part as any in the whole 
poem. The more the reader exa- 
mins the juſtneſs and delicacy of its 
ſentiments, the more he will find 
himſelf pleaſed with it, The poet 
has wonderfully preſerved the cha- 
rater of majeſty and condeſcenſion 
in the Creator, and at the ſame time 
that of humility and adoration in 
the creature. Addiſon. 


O by what name, 


O quam te memorem ? 
| Virg. En. I. 327. 


Their 


357. O by &c.] It is an unrea- 
ſonable as well as untheological 
ſuppoſition, that God gave man 
the inſpir'd knowledge of the na- 
tures of his fellow-creatures before 
the nature of his Creator ; yet this 
our poet ſuppoſes. What ſeems to 
have miſled him was that in the or- 
dinary way of acquiring knowledge 
we riſe from the creature to the 
creator. Warburton, 


372, — inow'/t thou not 
Their language and their ways 7] 
That brutes have a kind of lan- 
guage among themſelves is evident 
and undeniable. There is a trea- 
tiſe in French of the language of 
brutes: and our author ſuppoſes 
that Adam underſtood this lan- 
guage, and was of knowledge ſu- 
perior to any of his deſcendents, 
and 
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Their language and their ways? they alſo know, 
And reaſon not contemptibly; with theſe 
Find paſtime, and bear rule; thy realm is large. 375 
So ſpake the univerſal Lord, and ſeemd 
So ord'ring, I with leave of ſpeech implor'd, 
And humble deprecation thus reply'd. 

Let not my words offend thee, heav'nly Power, 


My Maker, be propitious while I ſpeak. 


380 


Haſt thou not made me here thy ſubſtitute, 
And theſe inferior far beneath me ſet? 
Among unequals what ſociety 2 

Can fort, what harmony or true delight? 


Which muſt be mutual, in proportion due 


and beſides was aſſiſted by inſpira- 
tion, wvith;/Juch knowledge God indued 
"his ſudden apprehen/ion. He is ſaid 
by the School Divines to have ex- 
ceeded Solomon hunſelf in know- 
ledee.. n Shay 
379. Let not my words fend ther, ] 


Abraham thus 1mplores leave to 
ſpeak, and makes interceſſion for 


Sodom with the like humble depre- 


cation. Gen. XVIII. 30. Oh let not 
the Lord be angry, and Twill ſpeak. 
| 386. —— but in diſparity &c. ] 
But in inequality, ſuch as is between 


brute and rational; the one intenſe, 
man high, wound up, and ſtrain'd to 


nobler underſtanding, and of more 


lofty faculty ; the other ſtill remiſs, 


385 
Giv'n 


the animal let down, and lacker, 
groveling in more low and mean 
perceptions, can never ſuit together, 
A muſical metaphor, from ſtrings, 
of which the ftretch'd and higheſt 
give a {mart and ſharp ſound, the 


flack a flat and heavy one. Hume. 


395 · Mauch Iſs can bird with beaſt, 
or fifſþ with fowl 
So avell converſe, nor with the cx 
the ape ; 
Worſe then can man with beaſt, &c. 
Dr. Bentley would have us read thus, 


But ox with ape cannot ſo well 
converſe, | 

Much leſs can bird with beaſt, or 

- fiſh with fowl; 

Worſe then, Sc. 


But 
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Giv'n and receiv'd ;" but in diſparity 

The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs 
Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 
Tedious alike: Of fellowſhip I ſpeak 


Such as I ſeek, fit to participate 


All rational delight, wherein the brute 
Cannot be human conſort ; they rejoice 
Each with their kind, hon with lioneſs ; 

80 fitly them in pairs thou haſt combin ; 
Much leſs can bird with beaſt, or fiſh with fowl 395 
So well converſe, nor with the ox the ape; 
Worſe then can man with beaſt, and leaſt of all. 

Whereto th' Almighty anſwer' d not diſpleas d. 


But this reading is faulty in the dic- 


tion; for it names ax and ape without 
the article zhe before them. When 
Milton ſpeaks of general things as 
bird, beaſt and fiþ, he drops the ar- 
ticle ; but he always uſes it when 


| particular kinds are mention'd ; and 


s grammar requires, Well, but 
what is the fault of the common 
reading? The Doctor ſays that the 


A 


(fays Milton ver. 391.) cannot be hu- 
man conſort in rational delight, i. e. 
cannot converſe with man in that 
way: and then he adds here Much 
leſs can bird well converſe ſa with 
beaſt, &c. i. e. leſs ſtill can one irra- 
tional animal converſe in this way 
with another irrational animal; not 
only if they be of a different ſpecies, 
as bird and beaſt, fiſh and fowl are; 


0x is nearer to the ape than bird is © but even if they be of the ſame ſpe- 


to beaft, &c. ſo that the diſharmony 
diminiſhes by the order of the 
phraie, inſtead of i yp, This 
objection will be removed by confi- 
dering the ſenſe of the whole paſ- 
lage, which-the Doctor ſeems not to 
* — aright, The brute 
GT. 9. 


cies, as the ox and ape are; the moſt 
widely different creatures of any 
which are of the ſame ſpeeies. But 
leaſt of all can man converſe in a ra- 
tional way with any of the beaſts or 
rational creatures. Is not here a 


8 proper gradation P Pearce. 
"FEM G 400. — 1028. 
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A nice and ſubtle happineſs I fee * 

Thou to thyſelf propoſeſt, in the choice ., 400 
Of thy aſſociates, Adam, and wilt taſte 

No pleaſure, though in pleaſure, ſolitary. 

What think'ſt thou then of me, and this my ſtate? 
Seem I to thee ſufficiently poſſeſs d 

Of happineſs, or not? who am alone 405 
From all eternity, for none I know 

Second to me or like, equal much leſs. 

How have I then with whom to hold converſe 
Save with the creatures which I made, and thoſe 
To me inferior, -infinite deſcents 410 
Beneath what other creatures are to thee? 

HFle ceas' d, I lowly anſwer'd. To attain 

The highth and depth of thy eternal ways 

All human thoughts come ſhort, Supreme of things; 
Thou in thyſelf art perfect, and in then 415 
Is no deficience found; not ſo is Man, > 
But in degree, the cauſe of his deſire . 


| 406. ——— 5 Po 3. © he hk of there hb 
Second to me er lile,] Nec viget . the —— and knowledge of God ! 


Juicquam ſimile aut lep ee how unſearchable are his judgments, 
* Od. I. XIL 18. - , nn | 


43. The The bighth and depth of 0 * 421. And through all numbers ab- 
d uernal ways &c. kc] Rom. ſelute,] A Latin — 


dh 


] 
( 
7 
4 
E 
F 
I 
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By converſation with his like to help, pp 
Or ſolace his defects. No need that thou 


Shouldſt propagate, already infinite, 420 
And through all numbers abſolute, though one; 


But Man by number is to manifeſt 
His ſingle imperfection, and beget 
Like of his like, his image multiplyd, 


In unity defective, which requires 425 
Collateral love, and deareſt amity. 


Thou in thy ſecreſy although alone, 

Beſt with thyſelf accompanied, ſeek'ſt not 

Social communication, yet ſo pleas d. 
Canſt raiſe thy creature to what highth thou wilt 430 
Of union or communion, deify'd ; | 

I by converſing cannot theſe erect 

From prone, nor in their ways complacence find. 
Thus I imbolden'd ſpake, and freedom us'd 
Permiſſive, and acceptance found, which gain'd 435 
This anſwer from the gracious voice divine. 
. | Thus 


omnibus numeris abſolutus, as Cicero And through all number: abſolute, 
ſays, and means perfect in all its, though one. 

parts, and complete in every thingz . 

quod expletum fit omnibus ſuis nu- 423. His ſingle imperfetion, I That 


meris et partibus, as Cicero elſe. is the imperfection of him fingle. 


where expreſſes it: but there ſeems A frequent way of ſpeaking in 
© be a low conceitin the expreſſion, Milton. Pearce. : 
* 58 G2 449. Ex- 
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Thus far to try thee, Adam, I was pleas'd, 
And. find thee knowing not of beaſts alone, 
Which thou haſt rightly nam'd, but of thyſelf, 


Expreſſing well the ſpirit within thee free, 
My image, not imparted to the brute, 


448 


| Whoſe fellowſhip therefore unmeet for thee 
Good reaſon was thou freely ſhouldft diſlike, 
And be ſo minded ſtill; I, ere thou ſpak'ſt, 


Knew it not good for Man to be alone, 


445 


And no ſuch company as then thou ſaw ſt 


440. Expreſſing well the fp? rit 
: within thee free, 

My image, ] Milton is upon all oc- 
seln 
freedom of the human mind againſt 
the narrow and rigid notions of the 


Calviniſts of that age, and here in 


the ſame ſpirit ſuppoſes the very 
image of God in which man was 
made to confiſt in this liberty. The 
Ra is very grand, and this 
enſe of the words is, in my opi- 
nion, full as probable as any of 


thoſe many which the commentators 


have put upon them, in as much as 
no property of the ſoul of man diſtin- 
guiſhes him better from the brutes, 
or aſſimilates him more to his Crea- 


tor. This notion, tho” uncommon, 


is not pecuhar to Milton; for I find 


Clarius, in his remark upon this paſ- 


renuous advocate for the 


Intended thee, for trial only brought, 
To ſe how thou could'ſt judge of fit and meet: 


What 


fage of Seripture, referring to St. 
Baſil the great for the ſame inter- 
pretation. See Clarius amongſt the 
Critici Sacri. Thyer. 


444. — I. ere thou all ſt, 
Knew it not good for Man to be 4- 
| lone, ] For we read, Gen. II. 
18. And the Lord Ged ſaid, It is not 
good that the Man ſhould be alone; I 
ewill make him an help meet for him: 
And then ver. 19. and 20. God 
brings the beaſts and birds before 
Adam, and Adam gives them names, 
but for Adam there was not found an 
help meet for bim; as if Adam had 
now diſcover'd it himſelf hkewile : 
and from this little hint our author 
has rais'd this dialogue between A- 
dam and his Maker. And then fol- 
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What next I bring ſhall pleaſe thee, be aſſur d. 


Thy likeneſs, thy fit help, thy other ſelf, 


Ion 


450 


Thy wiſh exactly to thy heart's deſire. 
He ended, or I heard no more, for now 
My earthly by his heav'nly overpower'd, 
Which it had long ſtood under, ſtrain'd to th' highth 


In that celeſtial colloquy ſublime, 


455 


As with an object that excels the ſenſe 
Dazled and ſpent, ſunk down, and fought repair 
Of ſleep, which inſtantly fell on me, call'd 

By nature as in aid, and clos'd mine eyes. 


Mine eyes he clos'd, but open left the cell 


the account of the formation of Eve 
and inſtitution of marriage. 
453. My earthly by his heawnly 
| ',] TheScripture 
fays only, that the Lord God cauſed 4 
deep fleep to fall upon Adam, Gen. Il. 
21. and our author endevors to give 
ſome account how it was effected: 
Adam was bverpower'd by conver- 
ſing with ſo ſuperior a being, his 
faculties having been all ſtrain'd 
and exerted to the highth, and now 
2 ſunk comm quite _ and 
nt, an ht repair of fleep, 
Aich inſtartly fell ba iis, and 
dos'd his eyes, Mine eyes he clos d. 
ſays he again, turning the words, 
and making fleep a perſon as the 
ancient poets often do, 
460, Mine eyes he cla#'d, &c.] A- 
dam then proceeds to give an account 


460 
Of 


of his ſecond ſleep, and of the dream 


in which he beheld the formation of 
Eve. The new paſſion that was 
awaken'd in him at the fight of her 
is touch'd vey finely. Adam's diſ- 
treſs upon loſing fight of this beau- 
tiful phantom, with his exclamations 
of joy and gratitude at the diſcovery 
of a real creature, who reſembled 
the apparition which had been pre- 
ſented to him in his dream ; the ap- 
proaches he makes to her, and his 
manner of courtſhip, are all laid to- 
gether in a moſt exquitite propriety 
of 3 * * — this part of 
the poem is work'd up with great 
warmth and ſpirit, che love which 
is deſcribed in it is every way ſuit- 
able to a ſtate of innocence. If the 
reader compares the deſcription 
which Adam here gives of his lead- 

G 3 ing 
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Of fancy my internal ſight, by which 

Abſtract as in a trance methought I ſaw, | 
Though ſleeping, where I lay, and ſaw the ſhape 
Still glorious before whom awake I ſtood: 
Who ſtooping open'd my left fide, and took: 463 


From thence a rib, with cordial ſpirits warm, 


ing Eve to the. nuptial bower, with 
that which Mr. Dryden has made 


on the ſame occaſion in a ſcene of 


his Fall of Man, he will be ſenſible 


of the great care which Milton took 


to avoid all thoughts on ſo delicate 


a ſubject, that might be offenſive to 
religion or good manners. The ſen- 
timents are chaſte, but not cold; 
and convey to the mind ideas of the 
moſt tranſporting paſſion, and of 
the greateſt purity. Addiſon. 


462. Alftract as in a trance] For 
the word, that we tranſlate a deep 
" ſheep, Gen. II. 21. The Lord God 
cauſed a deep Aeeß to fall upon Adam, 
the Greek interpreters render by 
trance or ecſtaſy, in which the per- 

ſon is ab/ra&, is withdrawn as it 
were from himſelf, and ſtill ſees 
things, tho” his ſenſes are all lock'd 
üp. So that Adam ſees his wife, 

as he did Paradiſe, firſt in viſion. 


465. oben d y left fide, and took 

From thence a rib, — wide awas the 

ond, 

But ſuddenly with fle 72 fill 'd up and 
| Beal d:] Gen, II. 21. And he 
zook one of his ribs, aud cloſed up the 

AHeſb inſtead theres 75 The Scripture 
ſays only one of his ribs, but Milton 


follows thoſe interpreters who ſup- 


And 


pofe this rib was taken from the left 


ſide, as 2 nearer to the heart. 


469. — faſhon 4 ] Spelt after the 
French facon. 
470. Under bis forming hands a 
creature grew, &C. ] This 
whole account of the formation of 
Eve, and of the firſt meeting and 
nuptials of Adam and Eve is deli- 
ver'd in the moſt natural and eaſy 
language, and calls to mind an ob- 
ſervation of Mr, Pope upon Milton's 
ſtile, in his Poſtſcript to the Odyſſey. 
The imitators of Milton, like moſt 
« 9ther i imitators, are not copies but 
** caricatura'sof theiroriginal ; they 
* area hundred times more obſolete 
<« and cramp than he, and equally 


« ſoinall places: Whereas it ſhould 


© have been obſerv'd of Milton 
© that he is not laviſh of his exotic 
«© words and phraſes every where 
* alike, but employs them much 
more where the ſubje& is marve- 
«© lous, vaſt and ſtrange, as in the 
T ſcenes of Heaven, Hell, Chaos, 
« Cc. than where it is turned to the 
% natural and agreeable, as in the 
<< pictures of Paradiſe, the loves of 
our firſt parents, the entertain- 
<< ments of Angels and the like. In 
general, this unuſual ſtile better 
5 ſeryes to awaken our ideas in the 


* geſcrip- 
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And life-blood ſtreaming freſh ; wide was the wound, 
But ſuddenly with fleſh fill'd up and heal'd : 
The rib he form'd and faſhon'd with his hands; 


Under his forming hands a creature grew, 


470 


Manlike, but different ſex, ſo lovely fair, 
That what ſeem' d fair in all the world, ſeem'd now 


«© deſcriptions and in the imaging 


and piftureſque parts, than it a- 


«« grees with the lower ſort of nar- 
« rations, the character of which is 
« ſimplicity and purity. Milton has 


« ſeveral of the latter, where we 


e find not an antiquated, affected, 
or uncouth word, for ſome hun- 
« dred lines together; as in his fifth 
book, the latter part of the eighth, 
the former of the tenth and ele- 


« yventh books, and in the narration 


6 of Michael in the twelfth. Iwon- 


der indeed that he, who ventur'd 


“ (contrary to the practice of all 
* other epic poets) to imitate Ho- 
% mer's lowneſſes in the narrative, 


* ſhould not alſo have copied his 


« plainneſs and perſpicuity in the 
* dramatic parts: fince in his 


« ſpeeches (where clearneſs above 
* all is neceſſary) there is frequent- _ 


* ly ſuch tranſpoſition and forced 


conſtruction, that the very ſenſe - 


is not to be diſcover'd without a 
« ſecond or third reading: and in 


this certainly he ought to be no 
« example,” 


471. — „ lovely fair, 
That wwhat ſeem'd fair in all the 

__ evorld, feemd now | 
Mean, ] The poſition of the words, 
with the pauſe in the firſt ſyllable of 


Mean, 


the verſe upon the adjective mear, 


has a wonderful effect, and gives 
reat force to the ſentence. No col- 
ocation of words can exceed this in 
beauty. I remember an adjective 
placed much in the ſame manner in 


Virgil, Georg. I. 476.. 


Vox quoque per lucos vulgò ex- 
 audita ſilentes 
Ingens— 


The placing of the word ingen is 
admirable, and makes one almoſt 
hear the loud diſmal voice groaning 
thro? the groves, | 


471. Jo lovely fair, 
That wvhat ſeem'd fair in all the 
world, ſeem' d now | 

Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her 
contain'd | | 

And in her looks,] This is the ſame 
with that which Marino makes Ve- 
nus ſay to Paris in the picture ſhe is 
giving him of Helen. Adon. Cant. 


2. St. 173. 


Si ben d' ogni bellezza in quel bel 
volto 1 | 
Epilogato il cumulo s' uniſce, 
E, si perfettamente inſieme accolto 
Quanto ha di bel la terra, in lei 
fioriſce. Thyer. 
G 4 
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Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her contain'd 
And. in her looks, which from that time infus'd. 


Sweetneſs into my heart, unfelt before, 


473 


And into all things from her air inſpir'd 
The ſpi'rit of love and amorous delight. 
She diſappear'd, and left me dark; I wak'd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 


Her loſs, and other pleaſures all abjure : 


480 


When out of hope, behold her, not far off, 
Such as I ſaw in her my dream, adorn d 
With what all Earth or Heaven could beſtow 


To make her amiable : On ſhe came, 


476. And into all things from ber 
. aca... 
The pi'rit of owe and amorous de- 


light.) Lucretius IV. 1947. 


Seu mulier toto jactans e corpore 
amorem. Bentley. 


The very ſame compliment Marino 
pays to the three Goddeſſes, when 
they deſcended upon mount Ida to 
preſent themſelves before Paris, 


Ne preſente vi fa creata coſa, 
Che non ſentiſſe in sè forza amo- 
| roſa, Adon, Cant. 2. St. 125. 


The Italian poet, with a ſurpriſin 

redundancy of fancy and beauty o 
expreſſion, carries on and explains 
the ſame thought for ſix ſtanzas to- 
gether, but the graver turn of our 


author's poem, and the divine cha- 


Led 
racter of the perſon Adam is talking 
to would have made an imitation 
in this reſpe& indecent and incon- 
ſiſtent, Thyer. 

478. She diſappear d, and left me 


dar;] She that * 
vaniſh'd, and left me dark and 


comfortleſs, For light is in almoſt 


all languages a metaghor for joy 
and comfort, and darkneſs for the 
contrary. As Dr. Pearce obſerves, 
it is ſomething of the ſame way of 
thinking that Milton uſes in his 
ſonnet on his deceaſed wife ; after 
having deſcribed her as appearing 


to him, he fays, 


She fled, and day brought back 
my night, 


48 35. Led by her heawnly Maler,] 
For the Scripture ſays, Gen. * 
hat 
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| Led by her heaw ly Maker, though unſeen, 485 
And guided by his voice, nor uninform'd 

Of nuptial ſanctity and marriage rites : 

| Grace was in all her ſteps, Heav'n-in her eye, 

In every geſture dignity and love. 

| 1 overjoy'd could not forbear aloud. 4090 
This turn hath made amends; thou haſt fulfill'd 

| Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign, 
| Giver of all things fair, but faireſt this 

| Of all thy gifts, nor envieſt. I now ſee 
Bone of my bone, fleſh of my fleſh, myſelf 495 


Before me; Woman is her name, of Man 


that the Lord God brought her unto the 
Man; and our author till alluding 
to this text ſays afterwards, ver. 500. 
that ſhe was divinely brought. 


488, —Heav'n in her eye,] Give 
me leave to quote a paſſage from 
Shakeſpear's Troilus, which ſeems 
to have been in our author's view, 
AR IV. | 


Diom, Lady Creſſid, 

So pleaſe you, ſave the thanks this 
prince expects: | 
Theluftre in your eye, Heav'n in your 

cheek, 


Pleads your fair uſage. 


494. r envieſt.] The verb 
nvieſt is join'd in conſtruction to 
thou haſt _ There is then no 

8 * 


ſuch looſe ſyntax here, as Dr. Bent - 
ey imagins; nor will the words nor 


Ex- 


envieſt be too flat for the preſent 
paſſion (as the Doctor ſays) if we 


underſtand by them, Nor thinkeſt. 


— too for me. See con- 
cerning the ſenſe of this word the 
note on I. 259. Dr. Bentley reads 


—— faireſt this 
Of all thy gifts, aud dearef. 
Pearce. 


495. Bone of my bone, &c.] As if 
he Gould ſay, O my Creator, thoſe 
creatures which thou broughteſft to me 
before, were neither like, nor ſuitable 


to me, but this that now thou haſt be- 
ftow'd upon me, is bone of my bone, 


own fimilitude, myſelf. That — 1 
waking from his deep ſleep, ſhould 
in words ſo expreſs and prophetic 
own and clame his companion, gave 


ground to that opinion, that he was 


not 


— 
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Extracted ; for this cauſe he ſhall foregs 

Father and mother, and to' his wife adhere ; 

And they ſhall be one fleſh, one heart, one ſoul. 
She heard me thus, and though divinely, brought, 


Yet innocence and virgin modeſty, 


501 


Her virtue and the conſcience of her worth, | 
That would be woo'd, and not unſought be won, 
Not obvious, not obtruſive, but retir'd, 


The more deſirable, or to ſay all, 


not only aſleep, but intranc'd too, 
by which he Rr all that was done 
to him, and underſtood the myſtery 


of it, God informing his under- 


ſtanding in his ecſtaſy. Hume. 


498.—and to his wife adbere ;] 
Adheærebit uxori ſuæ, as it is in the 
vulgar Latin; all cleave unto his 
wife, ſays the Engliſh Bible. But we 
will ſet down the whole paſſage in 


Geneſis at length, that the reader 
may compare it with our author. 
Gen. Il. 23, 24. And Adam ſaid, 
T his is now bone of my bones, and fleſh 


of my fleſh; ſhe ſpall be called Mo- 
man, becauſe. ſpe was taken out of 


Man. Therefore ſhall a man leave. 


bis father and his mother, and ſhall 


cleave unto his wife ; and they ſhall 


be one fleſh. How has Milton im- 


prov'd upon the laſt words, and they 


ſhall be one fleſh; and what an ad- 
mirable climax has he form'd ! 


And they ſhall be one 


5 
* 


keart, one foul, 


\ 


fleſh, one 


505 
Nature 


* 


And by the way we may obſerve, 


that there may be great force and 


beauty in a verſe, that conſiſts all of 


monoſyllables. It 1s true indeed that 


—ten low words oft creep in one 
dull line: 


but there are ſeveral monoſyllable 
verſes in Milton as ſtrong and ſub- 
lime, as beautiful and harmonious, 
as can poſſibly be written. No 
number of ſyllables can equal the 
force of theſe monoſyllables, II. 
621, and ggo. 


Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, 
dens, and ſhades of death, 
And ſwims, or ſinks, or wades, or 

creeps, or flies. | 


And abundance of other tne 
might eaſily be cited. And cer- 
tainly monoſyllables uſed properly 


add much to the ſtrength and con- 


ciſeneſs of our language. 
52. Her virtue and the conſcience 


E her worth,) Dr. Bentley 
propoſes to read, = 
er 
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Nature herſelf, though pure of ſinful thought, 

Wirought in her ſo, that ſeeing me, ſhe turn'd ; 

I follow'd her, ſhe what was honor knew, 
And with obſequious majeſty approv d 


Her virtue and her conſciouſneſs of 
worth, 5% int 4 
The word conſcience (ſays he) is here 


taken in a ſignification unwarranted 
uſe. But the fact is quite other- 


ry wiſe ; fot in our Engliſh verſion of 

the Bible the word is often uſed in 
le this ſenſe : thus in Heb. X. 2. ſhould 
b⸗ have had no more conſcience of /ins. 
ny 1 Cor. VIII. 7. Some with conſci- 
es ence. of the idol eat. And thus con- 


ſcientia is uſed by the Latin authors, 
Il. as in Cicero de Senect. Conſcientia 
bene actæ vitæ jucundiſſima eſt. 


85 | Pearce. 
, or $05, or to ſay all, &c.] The 
conſtruction of the whole paſſage is 

this, Though ſhe was divinely 

ces brought, yet innocence and virgin 
cer- W modeſty, her virtue and the con- 
erly WW ſcience of her worth, or to ſay all, 
* nature herſelf wrought in her ſo, 
| that ſeeing me ſhe turn'd. Wrought 
jence is the verb, and the nominative 
tley I caſes are innocence and virgin modeſty, 

5 virtue, and conſcience of worth, and 

er 


My pleaded reaſon. To the nuptial bower 

| | led her bluſhing like the morn: all Heaven, 
And happy conſtellations on that hour * 

| Shed their ſelecteſt influence; the earth 

Gave ſign of gratulation, and each hill; 


510 


Joyous 


nature. We mention this becauſe 
the paſſage hath been miſunderſtood 


by Dr. Bentley, and may be ſo a- 
gain by others, | | 


og. And with obſequious majefly 
 approv'd) How exactly does 
our author preſerve the ſame cha- 
racter of Eve in all places where he 
ſpeaks of her! This oſegujůjA na- 
jeſty is the very ſame with the coy 
ſubmiſſion, modeſt pride in the fourth 
book, and both not unlike what 
Spenſer has in his Epithalamium, 


Behold how goodly my fair Love 
doth he 

In proud humility, Thyer. 

1 the earth 

Save fign of gratulation, &c.] This 
is a copy from Homer, Iliad. XIV. 
347. where the creation is made to 
give the like tokens of joy at the 
amorous congreſs of Jupiter and 
Juno on mount Ida. 


To: & uno x Jia vey * 


N Ty &c. n T 


Glad 
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Joyous the birds; freſh gales and gentle airs 


315 


Whiſper d it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odors from the ſpicy ſhrub, 
Diſporting, till the amorous bird of night 
Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the evening ſtar 


On his hill top, to light the bridal lamp. 


520 


Thus have I told thee all my ſtate, and brought 


My ſtory to the ſum of earthly bliſs 


Glad earth perceives, and from her 
boſom pours | 
Unbidden herbs, and voluntary 
flow 'rs 
There golden clouds conceal the 
© heav'nly pair, | 
Steep'd in ſoft joys, and circum- 
fus'd with air; | 
Celeſtial dews, deſcending o'er the 


ground, 


Perfume the mount, and breathe 


Ambroſia round. Pope. 
But Milton has greatly improv'd 


this, as he improves every thing, in 


the imitation. | In all his copies of 
the beautiful paſſages of other au- 
thors he ſtudiouſly varies and diſ- 

uiſes them, the better to give ham- 
del the air of an original, and to 
. make by his additions and improve- 
ments what he borrow'd the more 
fairly his own; the only regular 
way of acquiring a property in 


thoughts taken from other writers, 


if we may believe Horace, whoſe 


laws in poetry are of undoubted au- 


thority. De Art. Poet. 131. 
Publica materies privati juris erit, f 


Which 


Nec circa vilem patulumque mo- 
raberis orbem, 

Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere 

 fidus Oy 

Interpres, Sr. * 

For what originally others writ, 

May be fo well diſguis'd, and fo 

_ Improv'd, 

That with ſome juſtice it may paſi 

for yours: 

But then you muſt not copy tri- 

vial things, | 

Nor word * word too faithfully 

tranſlate. Roſcommon. 

Milton indeed in what he borrows 
from Scripture, obſerves the con- 
trary rule, and generally adheres 
minutely, or rather religiouſly, to 
the very words as much as poſſible 
of the original, 


519.,—and bid hafte the evening 


far | 
Or his hill top, to light the bridal 
lamp.) The evening flar is 
ſaid to light 


the bridal my as it 
was the ſignal among the Ancients 


to light their lamps and torches in 
order 


order to conduct the bride home to 
the bridegroom. | | 
Veſper adeſt, juvenes conſurgi 
c. Catul. 


02 his hill top, ſays our author, writ- 
ing in the language as well as in 


the ſpirit of the Ancients; for 
when this ſtar appear'd eaſtward in 
the morning, it was ſaid to ziſe on 
mount Ida. pt 

Jamque jugis ſummæ ſurgebat 


Lucifer Idz, 


Ducebatgue diem. 
Virg. En. H. 801. 
when it a d weſtward in the 


evening, it was faid to be ſeen on 
mount Qeta. Virg. Ecl. VIII. 30. 


Sparge marite nuces, tibi deſerit 


Our author therefore writes in claſſi- 
cal language. He does not mention 
any mountain by name, but fays 
6nly the e Her on his hill top, 
as appearing aboye the hills. And 


ſo Spenſer ſays of the fun, Faery 


Queen, B. 1. Cant. 2. St. 1. 
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Which I enjoy, and muſt confeſs to find 

m all things elſe delight indeed, but ſuch 

As us'd or not, works in the mind no change, 525 
Nor vehement deſire, theſe delicacies 

| I mean of taſte, ſight, ſmell, herbs, fruits, and flowers, 
| Walks, and the melody of birds; but here 

| Far otherwife, tranſported I behold, 

| Tranſported touch; here paſſion firſt I felt, 530 


* Com- 


— Phebus' fiery car 
In haſte was climbing up the eaſt- 
ern Hill. 


And Shakeſpear, Romeo and Juliet, 

Act II. * J 
* ſun upon the highmoſt 
Of this day's journey. 


And this ceremony of the Ancients 
of lighting their bridal lamps and 
torches at evening is alluded to 
more plainly in Book XI. 588. 
And now of love they treat, till 
th' evening ſtar, 
Love's harbinger, appear'd ; then 
They Hehe d 
| ight the nuptial torch, and 
bid invake 


Hymen, then firſt to marriage 

- rites9 & 7: 

528. —but here 

Far auherwiſe, &c.] What a noble 
mixture of rapture and innocence 
has the author join'd together, in 
the reflections which Adam makes 
on the pleaſures of love compar'd 
to thoſe of fenſe! Addiſon. 


537. Ha 
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n 


Commotion ſtrange, in all enjoyments elſe 
Superior and unmov'd, here only weak 
Againſt the charm of beauty's pow'rful glance. 
Or nature fail'd in me, and left ſome part 
Not proof enough ſuch object to ſuſtain, 

Or from my ſide ſubducting, took perhaps 
More than enough; at leaſt on her beſtow'd 
Too much of ornament, in outward ſhow 
Elaborate, of inward leſs exact. | 

For well I underſtand in the prime end 

Of nature her th' inferior, in the mind 
And inward faculties, which moſt excel, ng 
In outward alſo her reſembling lefs _ 

His image who made both, and leſs expreſſing 
The character of that dominion given A”, 
Oer other creatures; yet when I approach 


$35 


540 


Her 


5 37,——at leaſt on her beftow'd In choice, but ofteſt to affect the 
Too much of ornament, in outwvard * wrang'? > 2? 


5433. —reſenbling leſs 

His image &c.] Milton here ſeems 
to adopt the opinion, that the image 
of God in man was the dominion 


Elaborate, of inward leſs exack.] 
The poet hasinlarg'd upon the ſame 
ſentiment in his Samſon Agoniſtes. 


n 
« * 
- 


Is it for that ſuch outward ornament 
Was laviſh'd on their ſex, that in- 
„ NY | 
Were left for haſte unfiniſh'd, 
judgment ſcant, 4 
Capacity not rais'd to apprehend, 
Or value what is beſtt 


given to him over the creatures, con- 
trary to the ſenſe he follows at ver. 
440. but this is not the only inſtance, 
where in different places he goes 
upon different hypotheſes, as may 
beſt ſuit with his ſubject. See his 
different conſtruction of the * 3 


Acc 
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Her lovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeems 

| And in herſelf complete, ſo well to know 

| Her own, that what ſhe wills to do or ſay, 
| Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt-; 550 
All higher knowledge in her preſence falls 

Degraded, wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 

| Loſes diſcountenanc'd, and like folly ſhows ; 
Authority and reaſon on her wait, 115 

As one intended firſt, not after made 555 
Occaſionally; and to conſummate all, 

Greatneſs of mind, and nobleneſs their ſeat 

Build in her lovelieſt, and create an awe 

About her, as a guard angelic plac d. | 
To whom the Angel with contracted brow, 560 
Accuſe not nature, ſhe hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine, and be not diffident 


- 


er 

the God going in to the daughters of man nature, that he ſeems appre- | | 
men in Paradiſe Loſt, and Paradiſe henſive of the evils which might be- | 
Regain- d. Ther. —_ ſpecies in general, as well | 

| \ 21,3 As Adam in particular, from the ex- 

ms $47.——/o abſolute] So finiſh d, ceſs of this —— He therefore 

ge of © perfect, ſo complete, as it is ſaid fortifies him againſt it by timely ad- 

jon WF in the next line, and as the word is monitions; which very artfully pre 

on- explain'd in the note upon ver. 421. pare the mind of the reader 4 

er. And ſo ab/olv'd is uſed VII. 94 occurrences of the next book, where 

— 560. To whom the Angel with con- the weakneſs of which Adam here 

PE traded brow.) Theſe ſenti- gives ſuch diſtant diſcoveries, brin 

17 ments of love in our firſt — gave about that fatal event which is the 

bis de Angel ſuch an infight into hu- fubje8, of the poem. dib 
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Of wiſdom, ſhe deferts thee not, if thou 
Diſmiſs not her, when moſt thou need'ſt her nigh, 
By attribating overmuch to things 565 
Leſs excellent, as thou thyſelf perceiv'(t. 

For what admir't thou, what tranſports thee ſo, 
An outſide ? fair no doubt, and worthy well 

Thy cheriſhing, thy honoring, and thy love, 

Not thy ſubjection: weigh with her thyſelf ; $70 
Then value: Oft- times nothing profits more 
Than ſelf eſteem, grounded on juſt and right 

Well manag'd ; of that {kill the more thou know'f 
The more ſhe will acknowledge thee 1 45 
And to realities yield all her now:: 355 
Made fo adors for thy delight the more, 


80 


255 a worthy well But two ſuch participles as mad: a. 
cheriſhing, thy honoring, and dorn'd would have ſounded very 
thy love, ] He maketh uſe of odly together; and therefore he has 
theſe three words agreeable, to.Scrip- coin'd an adjective adbrn, as the 
ture. So eught men to love their Italians have adorno for adornatu. 
aviues, as their owt badies: be that And in like manner he uſes fledge for 
loweth bis auife, loweth himſelf : For fledg'd, III. 627. VII. 420. And 4. 
a0 na ever yet hated his.own fleſb, vos for devoted, IX. 901. And there 
bat nouriſbeth and eboriſpurb it. Eph. are other inſtanoes of his changing 
V. 28, 29. Giving honor-unto.the the participle into an adjective. 


wife, 1 Pet. III. 7. 
579. But if the 9 22 touch &c. 
576. Made ſo adorn &c. ] Theſe Anſwering to what 4 had ſaid 
verſes contain a beautiful and in- before, 
— account — the _ for ; 
which God beſtow'd on —— tranſported I hehold, 
much of graament and awfulneſs, Tranſported touch, 


5 589,—lovt 
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So awful, that with honor thou may'ſt love 

Thy mate, who ſees when thou art ſeen leaſt wiſe. 

But if the ſenſe of touch whereby mankind 

Is propagated ſeem ſuch dear delight 580 

Beyond all other, think the ſame vouchſaf d 

To cattel and each beaſt; which would not be 

To them made common and divulg'd, if ought 

Therein enjoy'd were worthy to ſubdue 

The ſoul of man, or paſſion in him move; 535 

What high'er in her ſociety thou find'ſt 

Attractive, human, rational, love ſtill; 

In loving thou doſt well, in paſtion not, 

Wherein true love conſiſts not; love refines 8 

The thoughts, and heart inlarges, hath. his ſeat 590 
| | In 


589. — bee refines But to the higheſt and the worthieft 

7 The thoughts, and heart inlarges,  Lifteth it up that elſe would lowly 
&c. ] So Spenſer to whom our fall. 

W author ſeems to allude by his man- Faery Queen, B. 3. Cant. 5. St. 2. 

ner of expreſſion. _ | r 1 5 

| : See allo B. 2. Cant. 1. St. 1. But 

for dach is the pow'r of that ſweet there is — I think, to be 


de- paſſion, Oy, ; . 
a 8 made, that both theſe admired poets 
- " all ſordid baſeneſs doth had in view the reſined — of 
. : love of the divine Plato, and that 
7 fa refined mind doth newly Milton in particular in what he ſays 
| U 4 wo hs here had his eye more eſpecially 
c.] * _— upon the following paſſage, where 
aid Spenſer's Hymn of Love. the ſcale, by aubich abe muſt aſcend to 
Ne ſuffereth it thought of ungen- heaw'nly lowe, is both mention'd 
tleneſs | and deſcribed. TA YN? de S To 
Ever to creep into his noble bresſt; epbeg «m3 Tc kahn was, 1 u as 
Vo I. II. H eic ho, 


— — er nt rn nn 
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In rea' ſon, and is judicious, is the ſcale 

By which to heav'nly love thou may'ſt aſcend, 
Not ſunk in carnal pleaſure, for which cauſe 
Among the beaſts no mate for thee was found. 


To whom thus half abaſh'd Adam reply 'd. 


595 


Neither her outſide form'd ſo fair, nor ought 
In procreation common to all kinds 
(Though higher of the genial bed by far, 


And with myſtrious reverence I deem) 


So much delights me, as thoſe graceful acts, 


606 


Thoſe thouſand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions mix'd with love 


And ſweet compliance, which declare unfeign'd 


eſro0as, apyoperoy azo Twy Of T x- 
AWy e BYEXGE TY KAAS, atk rc 
dorię wmrardoab uo; xpwprrov aro 17 . 
eri o, Kl ano Oviy mb Wale TH 
v (hel, x ano TW tONwy (u- 
lo £76 Tc xa trindwupals, xa 
amo Twy uaNuy Ando ET t 30% 
>a vabnuala' ir ar amo T palnuu- 
ro z EXEW3 TO NH, TIwlnon, 6 
ti 8% GAME 1 a’, mu TE x pa- 
Ora, xa yrww avl v, © 181 N- 
209, Plat. Conviv. p. 211. tom. 

. Edit. Serrani. This is the 
more probable from what Milton 
ſays in the account which he gives 
of himſelf, ** Thus from the 
laureat fraternity of poets, ri- 
% per years, and the ceaſeleſs 
round of ſtudy and reading, led 


Union 


c me to the ſhady ſpaces of phi- 
* loſophy ; but chiefly to the di- 
« vine volumes of Plato, and his 
* equal Xenophon : where if 
© ſhould tell ye what I learnt of 
«© chaſtity and love, I mean that 
* which 1s truly ſo” Cc. Apol. 
for Smectymn. p. 111. Vol. |. 
Edit. 1738. Thyer. 


591. and is judicious,] To 
be judicious means here to chooſe 
proper qualities in Eve for the object 
of love ; to love her only for what 
is truly amiable: xo! for the ſenſe if 
touch whereby mankind is propagatii, 
ver. 579, &c ; but for what Adam 
found higher in her ſcciety, human, 
and rational, ver, 5 86. & c. Peart 


395. 10 
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Union of mind, or in us both one ſoul; 


Harmony to behold in wedded pair 


605 


More grateful than harmonious ſound to th' ear. 
Yet theſe ſubject not; I to thee diicloſe | 
What inward thence I feel, not therefore foil'd, 
Who meet with various objects, from the ſenſe 


Variouſly repreſenting ; yet {till free 


610 


Approve the beſt, and follow what I approve. 
To love thou blam'ſt me not, for love thou ſay'ſt 


Leads up to Heav'n, is both the way and guide; 


Bear with me then, if lawful what I aſk ; 


Love not the heav'nly Spi'rits, and how their love 615 


Expreſs they, by looks only', or do they mix 


598. To whom thus half abaſo'd 
Adam reply d.] Adam's diſ- 
courſe, which follows the gentle re- 
buke he received from the Angel, 
ſhows that his love, however violent 
it might appear, was ſtill founded 
in reaſon, and conſequently not 
improper for Paradiſe. Addiſen. 


To whom thus half abaſpd Adam 
reply d. 6 
This verſe might have been turn'd 
otherwiſe, | 
To whom thus Adam half abaſh'd 
reply'd, 


and many perhaps will think that 
it runs ſmoother thus. Burt let the 
reader conſider again, whether the 


Irra- 


verſe as it is in Milton does not 
better expreſs the ſhame and mo- 
deſt confuſion of Adam. 


598. Though higher of the genial 

bed by far, | The genial bed, 

ſo Horace, Ep. I. I. 87. lectus geni- 

alis., And with myſterious reverence 

J deem. He had applied this epithet 
to marriage before in IV. 743. 


Nor- Eve the rites 
My/terious of connubial love refus'd: 


And again, ver. 750. 

Hail wedded love, my/terious law. 
He means by it ſomething that was 
not proper to be divulg'd, but ought 
to be kept in religious filence and 


rever'd like the myſteries, 
H 2 618. To 
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Irradiance, virtual or immediate touch? | 

To whom the Angel with a ſmile that glow'd 
Celeſtial roſy red, love's proper hue, 
Anſwer'd. Let it ſuffice thee that thou know'ſt 620 
Us happy', and without love no happineſs. 
Whatever pure thou in the body' enjoy'ſt 
(And pure thou wert created) we enjoy 
In eminence, and obſtacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, exclufive bars; 625 
Eaſter than air with air, if Spi'rits embrace, 
Total they mix, union of pure with pure 


Deſiring; nor reſtrain'd conveyance need 


613. To whom the Angel with a 
ſmile that glow'd n 

Celeſtial rofy red,] Does not our 
author here mean that the Angel 
both ſmil'd and bluſh'd at Adam's 
curioſity? Arioſto makes the An- 
gel Michael change color upon a 
certain occaſion, 


Nel viſo s'arroſsi P Angelo beato, 
Parendogli che mal foſſe ubidito 
Al Creatore; 

Orl. Fur. Cant. 27. St. 35. 


Loaden with fruit and apples roſy 
red. 


Spenſer, Faery Queen, B. 1. Cant. 
11. St. 46. T yer, 
627. —union of pure with pure 
Deſiring ; nor reſtrain con vey- 
ance need 
As fleſo to mix with fleſh, or foul 
with foul,] The two laſt of 


As 


theſe verſes Dr. Bentley would throw 
out: he has ſeveral objections to 
them ; but they will be all anſwer'd 
by conſidering the ſenſe of the pal- 
ſage. Raphael had ſaid that Spirits 
mix total ; that is one circumſtance, 
in which they differ from men : here 
he adds another circumſtance of their 
difference, wiz. they are ſo unre- 
ſtrain'd that they need no conveyance, 
that 1s, need nat move to meet one 
another, as our fleſh does to mix 
with other fleſh, and one ſoul with 
another ſoul, mediante corpore. In 
fewer words, Spirits (ſays Raphael) 
not only mix total, buthey mix at 
a diſtance, and without approaching 
each other. This is Milton's ſenſe; 
and now that unintelligible ſtuff (as 
the Doctor calls it) ved conveyance, 
as ſoul to mix with ſoul, is become 
very eaſy to be underſtood. Pearce. 

630. But 


— 
4 
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As fleſh to mix with fleſh, or ſoul with ſoul. 

But I can now no more; the parting ſun 630 
Beyond the earth's green Cape and verdant Iles 
Heſperian ſets, my ſignal to depart. 


he ſtrong, live happy', and love, but firſt of all 


Him whom to love is to obey, and keep 


His great command ; take heed leſt paſſion ſway 635 


Thy judgment to do ought, which elſe free will 
Would not admit; thine and of all thy ſons 


The weal or woe in thee is plac'd; beware. 


I in thy perſevering ſhall rejoice, 


And all the Bleſt : ſtand faſt; to ſtand or fall 640 


630. But I can-now no more; the 
parting ſun &c.] The con- 
verſation was now become of ſuch a 
nature that at was proper to put an 
end to it: And now the parting ſun 
beyond the earth's green Cape, beyond 
Cape de Verd the moſt weſtern point 
of Africa, and werdant Iles, the ilands 
of Cape de Verd, a knot of ſmall 
lands lying off Cape de Verd, ſub- 
jed to che Portugueſe, Heſperian ſets, 
ſets weſtward, from Heſperus the 
evening ſtar appearing there, 2zy 
fignal to depart, for he was only ro 
ſtay till the evening, V. 376. 
for theſe mid hours, till even- 
ing riſe, 
Jhave at will. 


And he very properly cloſes his 
diſcourſe wich thoſe moral inftruc- 


Free 


tions, which ſhould make the moſt. 


laſting impreſſion on the mind of 
Adam, and to deliver which was 
the principal end and defign of the 
Angel's coming. 

634. Him whom to lowe is to obey, ] 
For this is the love of God that we 
ke:p his commandments. 1 John V. 3. 
His great command every body will 
readily underſtand to be the com- 
mand not to eat of the forbidden 
tree, which was to be the trial of 
Adam's obedience. 

637. Would not admit ;) Admit is 
uſedin the Latin ſenſe, as in Terence, 
Heaut. V. II. 3. Quid ego tantum 
ſceleris admiſi miſer? What great 
wickedneſs have I committed ? 

637.— thine and of all thy ſons &c.] 
In te omnis domus inclinata recum- 


bit. Virg. An. XII. 59. 


H 3 0644 — ubm 
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Free in thine own arbitrement it lies. 
Perfect within, no outward aid require; 
And all temptation to tranſgreſs repel. 

So ſaying, he aroſe; whom Adam thus 


Follow'd with benediction. Since to part, 


645 


Go heav'nly Gueſt, ethereal Meſſenger, 

Sent from whoſe ſovran goodneſs I adore, 
Gentle to me and affable hath been 

Thy condeſcenſion, and ſhall be honor'd ever 


With grateful memory: thou to mankind 


650 


Be good and friendly ſtill, and oft return. 


644.— 0% Adam thus] Adam's 
ſpeech at parting with the Angel 
has in it a deference and gratitude 
agreeable to an inferior nature, 
and at the ſame time a certain dig- 
nity and greatneſs ſuitable to the 
father of mankind in his ſtate of 
innocence. Addiſon, 

645. Follow'd with Benediction. 

Since to part,] What's here? 
ſays Dr. Bentley: Adam give bene- 
diction, his bleſſing to an Arch- 
Angel, when 7he 14ſt is blefſed of the 
better? But benedifion does not ſig- 
nify bleſſing here in the ſenſe which 
the Doctor gives to the word. Be- 
nedicere Domino, to bleſs God is a 
common phraſe in religious offices. 
And ſo in a lower ſenſe men may 
be ſaid to 31% Angels; for bene- 
diction is (properly ſpeaking) only 


giving them me words, or wiſh- 


ing them well. See Pſal, CLIX, 17, 


80 


In this ſenſe therefore it is not im- 
proper to be uſed towards ſuperiors, 
But what ſtile is that (ſays the Doc- 
tor) Since to part ? It means, Since 
we are to part. If the expreſſion is 
abbreviated, ſo was the time of 
Raphael's ſtay with Adam. He 
was juſt upon the point of going, 
and therefore Adam might chooſe 
brevity of ſpeech, that he might 
expreſs all he had to ſay before 
the Arch- Angel withdrew himſelf. 
No need then for Dr. Bentley's 
emendation of this ſort, 


Follow'd with waledi&#ion, loath to 
part. Pearce, 


Benediction here is not bleſſing, as tis 
uſually underſtood, but well ſpeak- 
ing, thanks. So Milton has explain'd 
the word Parad. Reg. III. 127. 


Glory and benediction, that is 
Richardſon. 
652. 80 


thanks. 
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So parted they, the Angel up to Heaven 
From the thick ſhade, and Adam to his bower. 


652. So parted they, the Angel 
up to Heaven 

From the thick ſhade, and Adam to 

Bis bower.| It is very true, 


as Dr. Bentley ſays, that this con- 


verſation between Adam and the 
Angel was held in the bower, For 
'hitker Adam had invited him. V. 
367. 
Vouchſafe with us — in yonder 
bower 
To reſt. 


And the Angel had accepted the 
invitation, ver. 375. 


—lead on then where thy bowwer 
O'erſhades —— | 

—S0 to tle ſylvan lodge 
They came. 


But by beaver in this place is meant 
his inmoſt bowwer, as it is called in 
IV. 738. his place of reſt. There 
was a ſhady walk that led to Adam's 
bower. When the Angel areſe ver. 
644. Adam follow'd him into this 
ſhady walk : and it was from this 
thick ſhade that they parted, and 
the Angel went up to Heaven, and 
Adam to his bower, 


The End of the Eighth Book. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Satan having compaſs'd the Earth, with meditated 
guile returns as a miſt by night into Paradiſe, en- 
ters into the Serpent ſleeping. Adam and Eve in 
the morning go forth to their labors, which Eve 
propoſes to divide in ſeveral places, each laboring 
apart: Adam conſents not, alledging the danger, 
leſt that enemy, of whom they were forewarn d, 
ſhould attempt her found alone: Eve loath to be 
thought not circumſpect or firm enough, urges 
her going apart, the rather deſirous to make trial 
of her ſtrength; Adam at laſt yields : The Ser- 
pent finds her alone; his ſubtle approach, firſt 
gazing, then ſpeaking, with much flattery extol- 
ling Eve above all other creatures. Eve wondering 
to hear the Serpent ſpeak, aſks how he attain'd to 
human ſpeech and ſuch underſtanding not till 
now ; the Serpent anſwers, that by taſting of a 
certain tree in the garden he attain'd both to 
ſpeech and reafon, till then void of both : Eve 
requires him to bring her to that tree, and finds 

it to be the tree of knowledge forbidden: The 
Serpent now grown bolder, with many wiles and 
arguments induces her at length to eat ; ſhe pleas'd 
with the taſte deliberates a while whether to im- 

part thereof to Adam or not, at laſt brings him 
of the fruit, relates what perſuaded her to eat 
thereof : Adam at firſt amaz'd, but perceiving her 
loſt, reſolves through vehemence of love to periſh 
with her: and extenuating the treſpaſs eats alſo 
of the fruit: The effects thereof in them both; 
they ſeek to cover their nakedneſs; then fall to 
variance and accuſation of one another. 
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1. No more of talk &c.] Theſe 
prologues or prefaces of Milton to 
ſome of his books, ſpeaking of his 
own perſon, lamenting his blindneſs, 


and preferring his ſubject to thoſe of 


Homer and Virgil and the greateſt 
poets before him, are condemn'd by 
ſome critics : and it muſt be allow'd 
that we find no ſuch digreſſion in 
the Iliad or ZEneid ; it is a liberty 


that can be taken only by ſuch a ge- 


nius as Milton, and I queſtion whe- 
ther it would have ſucceeded in any 
hands but his. As Monſieur Vol- 
taire ſays upon the occaſion, I can- 
not but own that an author is gene- 
rally guilty of an unpardonable ſelf- 
love, when he lays aſide his ſubject 
to deſcant upon his own perſon : but 
that human frailty 1s to be forgiven 
in Milton ; nay I am pleaſed with 
it. He pratifies the curioſity he has 
raiſed in me about his perſon ; when 
I admire the author, I defire to 
know ſomething of the man ; and 
he, whom all readers would be 
glad to know, is allow'd to ſpeak of 
himſelf. But this however 1s a very 
dangerous example for a genius of 
an inferior order, and is only to be 
juſtified by ſucceſs. See Voltaire's 


Eſſay on epic poetry, pag. 111. 
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O more of talk where God or Angel gueſt 
With Man, as with his friend, familiar us'd 


To 


But as Mr. Thyer adds, however 
ſome critics and Monſieur Voltaire 
may condemn a poet's ſometimes di- 
greſſing from his ſubject to ſpeak of 
himſelf, it is very certain that Mil- 
ton was of a very different opinion 
long before he thought of writing 
this poem. For in his diſcourſe of 
the Reaſon of Church- Government 
&c, apologizing for ſaying ſo much 
of himſelf as he there does, he adds, 
For although a poet, ſoaring in the 
«< high region of his fancies, with 
« his garland and ſinging robes about 
% him, might, without apology, ſpeal 
„more of himſelf than I mean to do; 
yet for me fitting here below in 
the cool element of proſe, a mor- 
< tal thing among many readers of 
«© no empyreal conceit, to venture 
and divulge unuſual things of my- 
* ſelf, I ſhall petition to the gentler 
5 ſort, it may not be envy to me. 
Vol. 1. p. 59. Edit. 1738. 

1. —— where God or Angel gueſt} 
Dr. Bentley ſays that God did not 
partake rural repaſt with Adam, and 
therefore he thinks that the author. 
gave it where ſocial Angel gueſt &c. 
But /ocial is uſeleſs here, becauſe fa- 
miliar follows in the next verſe. The 
ſenſe ſeems to be this; Where God. 

or 
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To fit indulgent, and with him partake 

Rural repaſt, permitting him the while 

Venial diſcourſe unblam d: I now muſt change «x 
Thoſe notes to tragic ; foul diſtruſt, and breach 
Diſloyal on the part of Man, revolt, 


And diſobedience ; on the part of Heaven 


or rather the Angel ſent by him and 
acting as his proxy, us'd to ſit fa- 
miliarly with Man as with his friend 
Se. Hence Raphael is called Adam's 
Godlike gueſt, V. 351. Pearce. 

Milton, who knew and ſtudied the 
Scripture thoroughly, and continu- 
ally profits himſelf of its vaſt ſubli- 


mity, as well as of the more noble 


treaſures it contains, and to which 


his poem owes its greateſt luſtre, has 
done it here very remarkably. The 


epiſode, which has employ'd almoſt 
a third part of the work, and is a 
diſcourſe bet Wixt the Angel Raphael 
and Adam, is plainly copied from 
the XVIIIch Chapter of Geneſis, 
which (by the way) has a ſublimity 
and air of antiquity to which Homer 

himſelf is flat and modern: Here 
Cod or Angel gueſt holds diſcourſe 
with Abraham as friend with friend, 
fats indulgent, partakes rural repaſt, 
permitting him the æuhile diſcourſe in 
his turn. No more muſt now be ſung 
of fuch a heavenly converſation. 
God himſelf indeed is not properly 
a ſpeaker in it, though Adam in his 
part of it relates his having been 
 honor'd with the divine preſence, 
and a celeſtial colleguy VIII. 455. as 
ſeveral others, XI. 318, Sc. All 


hitherto is evident beyond contra- 


Now 


diction. But why God or Angel gueſt? 
Read that chapter, and it will be 


ſeen that this remarkable expreſſion 
is taken from the ambiguity there. 


, The Lord and the Young Men (always 


underſtood to be Angels) are uſed 
as words of the ſame fignification, 
denoting that the divine preſence 
was ſo effectually with his meſſen- 
gers, that Himſelf was alſo there; 
Such privilege hath ommipreſence ; He 
«went, yet ſtay d, as in VII. 589. The 


ſame Milton antimates in the paſ- 


ſage before us; and 'tis a maſter 
ftroke of ſublimity. Richard/on. 
Mr. Richardſon, in ſaying The Lord 
and the Young Men (always under ſtocd 
to be Angels) are uſed as words of the 
Same fignification, does not ſeem to 
be 'appris'd, that it was an ancient 
2 and believed too by many 
the more modern ſcholars, that 
the Lord in this paſſage was God 
the Son, and the two others only 
Angels. _ Thyer. 
Befides it may be queſtion'd, whe- 
ther Milton refin'd in this manner ; 
and it ſeems to me as if a difficulty 
was made where no difficulty is. 
The poet ſays, that he muſt now 
treat no more of familiar diſcourſe 
with either God or Angel, For 
Adam had held diſcourſe with God, 


as 
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Now alienated, diſtance and diſtaſte, 

Anger and juſt rebuke, and judgment given, 10 
That brought into this world a world of woe, 

Sin and her ſhadow Death, and Miſery 

Death's harbinger : Sad taſk, yet argument 

Not leſs but more heroic than the wrath 


as we read in the preceding book, 


and the whole foregoing epiſode is 
a converſation with the Angel, and 
as this takes up ſo large a part of 
the poem, this is particularly de- 


ſerib'd and inſiſted upon here. The 


Lord God and the Angel Michael 
both indeed afterwards. diſcourſe 
with Adam in the following books, 
but thoſe diſcourſes are not familiar 
converſation as with a friend, they 
are of a different ſtrain, the one 
coming to judge, and the other to 
expel him from Paradiſe. 


T now muſt change 

Thoſe notes to tragic;] As the au- 
thor is now changing his ſubject, he 
profeſſes likewiſe to change his ſtile 
agreeably to it. The reader there- 
fore muſt not expect ſuch lofty 
images and deſcriptions, as before. 
What follows is more of the tragic 
train than of the epic. Which may 
ſerve as an anſwer to thoſe critics, 
who cenſure the latter books of 
the Paradiſe Loft as falling below 
the former. 


11. That brought into this world a 
eworld of <voe,] The pun or 

what ſhall I call it in this line may 
be avoided, as a great man obſerv'd 


to me, by diſtinguiſhing thus, 


Of 
That brought into this world (a 


world of woe) 
Sin and her ſhadow Death, 


but J fancy the other will be found 
more agreeable to Milton's ſtile and 
manner. We have a ſimilar in- 


ſtance in XI. 627. 


The world ere long a world of tears 
muſt weep. 


But in theſe inſtances Milton was 
corrupted by the bad taſte of the 
times, and by reading the Italian 


poets, who abound with ſuch ver- 


bal quaintneſſes. 


12. —— and Miſery 
Death*s harbinger ] Dr. Bentley 
reads Malady ; becauſe, as there is 
Mijery after death, ſo there is Miſery, 
which does not uſher in death, but 
invoke it in vain, Bat by Miſery 
here, Milton means ſickneſs, diſeaſe, 


and all ſorts of mortal pains. So 


when in XI. Michael is going to 
name the ſeveral diſeaſes in the la- 
zar-houſe repreſented to Adam in a 
viſion, he ſays ver. 475. 


that thou may't know 
What mi/ery th' inabſtinence of Eve 
Shall bring on men. Pearce. 


13. Sad taſt, yet argument] 
The Paradiſe Loft, even in this latter 
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Of ſtern Achilles on his foe purſu d 15 
Thrice fugitive about Troy wall; or rage 

Of Turnus for Lavinia diſeſpous'd, 

Or Neptune's ire or Juno's, that ſo long 
Perplex'd the Greek and Cytherea's ſon ; 

If anſwerable ſtile I can obtain u 00 20 
Of my celeſtial patroneſs, who deigns 


Her nightly viſitation unimplor'd, 


part of it, concerning God's anger 
and Adam's diſtreſs, is a more heroic 
ſubject than the wrath of Achilles on 
bis foe, Hector whom he purſued 
three times round the walls of Troy 
according to Homer, orthan the rage 
7. Turnus for Lavinia diſeſpous d, 
ving been firſt betroth'd to him, 
and afterwards promiſed to Æneas 
according to Virgil, or Neptune's ire 
that ſo long perplex*d the Greek, Ulyſles 
as we read in the Odyſſey, or Juno s 
ire that for ſo many years perplex'd 
Cytherea's ſon, Eneas as we read at 
large in the ZEneid. The anger that 
he is about to ſing is an argument 
more heroic not only than the an- 
per of men, of Achilles and Turnus, 
at than that even of the Gods, of 
Neptune and Juno. The anger of 
the true God is a more noble ſubject 
than of the falſe Gods. In this re- 
ſpect he has the advantage of Ho- 
mer and Virgil, his argument is 
more heroic as he ſays, if he can 
but make his ſtile anſwerable. 


21.—my celeſtial patroneſs, | His 
heawv*nly Muſe, his Urania, whom he 
had invok'd I. 6. VII. 1, 31. And 


he boaſts of her nightly viſitation, as 
he was not unaccuſtom'd to ſtudy 
and compoſe his verſes by night ; as 
he intimates himſelf at the begin- 
ning of book the third, 


— but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flow'ry brooks 
beneath, 
That waſh tby hallow'd feet, and 
warbling flow, | 


Nightly 7 viſit. 


And it 1s probable that in both theſe 
paſſages he alludes to the beginning 
of Heſiod's 'Theogony, where he 
mentions likewiſe the Muſes vaik- 
ing by night, ver. 10. 


Evruxic νννẽ,/ @Epit2AAER 000) in 


23. cr inſpires _ 

Eaſy my unpremeditated werſe :] 
Here 1s the ſame kind of beauty 
that we obſerved before in III. 37. 
The verſe flows ſo eaſy, that it 
ſeems to have been made without 
premeditation, 


26.— long chooſmg, and beginning 
late;] Our author intended 
pretty 


And 


20 
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And dictates to me ſlumb'ring, or inſpires 

Eaſy my unpremeditated verſe: 

Since firſt this ſubject for heroic ſong 25 
Pleas'd me long chooſing, and beginning late ; 

Not ſedulous by nature to indite 

Wars, hitherto the only argument 

Heroic deem'd, chief maſt'ry to diſſect 


With long and tedious havoc fabled knights 30 


pretty early to write an epic poem 
and propoſed the ſtory of king Ar- 
thur for the ſubje& of it: but that 


was laid afide probably for the rea- 


ſons here intimated. The Paradiſe 
Loſt he deſigned at firſt as a tragedy: 
it was not till long after that he be- 
gan to form it into an epic poem: 
and indeed for ſeveral years he was 
ſo hotly engaged in the controver- 
ſies of the times, that he was not at 
leiſure to think of a work of this 
nature, and did not begin to faſhion 
it in its preſent form till after the 
Salmaſian controverſy which ended 
in 1655, and probably did not ſet 
about the work in earneſt till after 
the Reſtoration, ſo that he was long 
chooſing, and beginning late. 

28. —hitherto the only argument 

Heroic deem d,] By the Moderns 
as well as by the Ancients ; wars 
being the principal ſubject of all the 
heroic poems from Homer down to 
this time. But Milton's ſubject 
was different, - and whatever others 
may call it, we ſee he reckons it 
himſelf An herioc poem, tho? he names 
it only A poem in his title page. It 

; I 


In 


is indeed, as Mr. Warburton moſt 
excellently obſerves in his Divine 
Legation of Moſes, Book 2. Sect. 4. 
the third ſpecies of epic poetry. For 
juſt as Virgil rivaled Homer, ſo 
Milton emulated both. He found 
Homer poſſeſſed of the province of 
morality, Virgil of politics, and no- 
thing left for him but that of religion. 
This he ſeiſed, as aſpiring to ſhare 
with them in the government of the 
poetic world; and by means of the 
ſuperior dignity of his ſubject, got to 
the head of that triumvirate which 
took ſo many ages in forming. 
Theſe are the three ſpecies of the 
epic poem ; for its largeſt province 
is human action, which can be con- 
ſidered but in a moral, a political, 
or religious view ; and theſe the three 
great creators of them; for each of 
theſe poems was ſtruck out at an 
heat, and came to perfection from 
its firſt eſſay. Here then the grand 
ſcene is cloſed, and all farther im- 
provements of the epic at an end. 
29. —chief maſt' ry to diſſect &c. 
As & Ami ſl abjeQts 222 — 
poem were miſtaken, ſo thoſe were 
wrong 
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In battels feign'd ; the better fortitude 

Of patience and heroie martyrdom 

Unſung ; or to deſcribe races and games, 

Or tilting furniture, 1mblazon'd ſhields, 
Impreſſes quaint, capariſons and ſteeds 3 
Baſes and tinſel trappings, gorgeous knights 


At jouſt and torneament ; 
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Book II 


then marſhal'd feaſt 


Serv'd up in hall with ſewers, and ſeneſhals; 


wrong who thought the diſſecting 
of nights was a principal part of 
the {kill of a poet, deſcribing 
wounds as a ſurgeon. He doubt- 
lefs here glanc'dat Homer's perpe- 
tual affectation of this ſort of know- 
poetry. Richardſon. 
33. — or 10 deſcribe races and 
games,] As the ancient poets 
have done; Homer in the twenty- 
third book of the Iliad, Virgil in 
the fifth book of the Aneid, and 
Statius in the ſixth book of his 
Thebaid: Or zi/ts and tornenments, 
which are often the ſubject of the 
modern poets, as Arioſto, Spenſer, 
and the like. 


34+ —— tmblazon'd Hieldi,] The 
Italian poets in general are much too 
circumſtantial about theſe trifling 
particulars. But I can't help thin k- 
ing that our author had principally 
in view Boiardo, who in his Cata- 
logue of Agramante's troops gives 
us a moſt faſtidious detail of im- 
blazonry, having for above a hun- 
ered verſes together nothing elſe 


. 4 29. 
ledge, which certainly debaſes his 


The 


ſcarcely but names of warriors, and 
deſcriptions of the devices and im- 
preſſes which they bore in their 
arms. See Boiardo's Orland, Inam. 


T hbyer. 


35. Impreſſes quaint, &c.] Un- 
common witty devices or emblems, 
painted on their ſhields uſually with 


.a motto. We remember one which 


was not painted; *twas a blank 
ſhield, the motto imported that the 


wearer would win by his valor 


wherewith to adorn it. Baſes from 
Bas (French) they fall low to the 
ground; they are alſo call'd the 
houſing from houſ5s, bedaggled. 
Servers from afſteir (French) to ſet 
down ; for thoſe officers ſet the diſhes 
on the table; in old French eur. 
Seneſhals from two German words 
ſignifying a ſervant of a family; 
and was apply'd by way of emti- 
nence to the principal ſervant, the 
ſteward. Richardſon. 


We may obſerve that Milton ſpells 
tne word impreſes after the Italian 
impreſa, and not as we commonly 
do impreſſes, as if it was of Latin 

ex· 
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praſſes out of rega 
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The {kill of artifice or office mean, 

Not that which juſtly. gives heroic name 40 
To perſon or to poem. Me of theſe 

Nor {kill'd nor ſtudious, higher argument 

Remains, ſufficient of itſelf to raiſe 

That name, unleſs an age too late, or cold 

Climate, or years damp my intended wing 45 


Depreſs'd, and much they may, if all be mine, 


extraction: but as he has uſed the 
words impre/i*d III. 388. and in 
vther places, and impre/s IV. 558. 
we have cauſed it to E ins im- 
rd to the unifor- 
mity of ſpelling. And ſo forneament 
he ſpells here after the Italian for- 


neamento, though in XI. 652. he 


writes it tonrnament, which ſeems to 
be after the French zournoy + but the 
fame” regard to the uniformity of 
ſpelling obliges us to print it in both 
places alike ; and we prefer tornea- 
ment, becauſe, we ſuppoſe the Italian 
to have been the original word; as 
we write impreſſes according to the 
Latin, becauſe that word 1s origi- 
nally derived from the Latin. 
Shakeſpear too uſes the word im- 
preſs as a ſubſtantive in the ſame 
ſenſe, Richard II. Act III. 


From mine own windows torn my 
houſhold coat, 
Ras'd out my #mpre/. 
And Fairfax in Taſſo, Cant. 20. 
dt, 28. | 
Their arms, impreN2s, colors, gold 
and ſtone. 
Vor, II. 


Not 


44. —unleſs an age too late, or 
cold | 

Clinate,] He has a thought of 
the ſame kind in his proſe works, 
The Reaſon of Church Government, 
Book the ſecond, p. 60. Edit. 1738. 
« As Taſſo gave to a prince of 
„Italy his choics, whether he 
6% would command him to write of 
© Godfrey's expedition againſt the 
„ infidels, or Belliſarius again{ the 
© Goths, or Charlemain againſt 
«© the Lombards; if to the in- 
& ſtinct of nature and the imbold- 
ning of art ought may be truſted, 
«« and that there be nothing adverſe 
„ i our climate, or the fate of this 
“ age, it haply would be no raſh- 
„ neſs from an equal diligence 
*« and inclination to preſent he 
«© like offer in our. own ancient 
« ſtories,” Or years damp &. for 
he was-near ſixty when this poem 
was publiſh'd. And it is ſurpri- 
ſins, that at that time of life, and 
after ſuch troubleſome days as 
he had paſſed through, he ſhould 
have ſo much poetical fire remain- 


ing. | | 
N [ 50. bert 


? 
| 
1 
| 
© 
. 
7 
| 
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Not hers who brings it nightly to my ear. 
The ſun was ſunk, and after him the ſtar 

Of Heſperus, whoſe office is to bring 

Twilight upon the earth, ſhort arbiter 50 


f 


40. Sort arbiter 
. *Tavixt day and night,] This ex- 
preſſion was probably borrow'd from 
the beginning of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney's Arcadia, where ſpeaking of 
the ſun about the time of the equi- 
nox, he calls him an indifferent ar- 
biter between the night and the day. 

53. When Satan who late fled &c.] 


Tf we look into the three great he- 


roic poems which have appear'd in 
the world, we may obſerve that they 
are built upon very ſlight founda- 
tions. Homer lived near 300 years 


after the Trojan war; and, as the 


writing of hiſtory was not then in uſe 
among the Greeks, we may very 


well ſuppoſe, that the tradition of 


Achilles and Ulyſſes had brought 
down. but very few particulars — 2 
knowledge; tho' there is no queſtion 
but he has wrought into his two 
poems ſuch of their remarkable ad- 
ventures, as were ſtill talked of a- 
mong his contemporaries. The ſtory 


of Æneas, on which Virgil founded 


| his poem, was likewiſe very bare of 
_ circumſtances, and by that means 
- . afforded him an 


portunity of em- 
belliſhing it with fiction, and giving 


a full range to his own invention. 
We find however that he has inter- 


woven in the cotirſe of his fable the 


principal particulars which were 


generally believed among the Ro- 
mans of Aneas's voyage and ſettle- 
ment in Italy. The reader may 


Twixt 


find an abridgement of the whole ſto- 
ry as collected out of the ancient hif- 
torians, and as it was received among 


the Romans, in Dionyfius Halicar- 


naſſeus. Since none of the critics 
have conſider'd Virgil's fable, with 
relation to this hiſtory of Æneas; 
it may not perhaps be amiſs to exa- 
min it in this light, ſo far as regards 
my preſent purpoſe. Whoever looks 
into the abridgement above men- 
tion'd, will find that the character 
of Eneas is fill'd with piety to the 
Gods, and a ſuperſtitious obſervation 
of prodigies, oracles and predictions. 
Virgil has not only preſerved this 
character in the — of Eneas, 
but has given a place in his poem to 
thoſe particular prophecies, which 
he found recorded of him in hiſtory 
and tradition. The poet took the 
matters of fact as they came down 
to him, and circumſtanced them 
after his on manner, to make then 
appear the more natural, agreeable 
or ſurpriſing. I believe very many 
readers have been ſhocked at that 
ludicrous prophecy which one of the 
Harpies pronounces to the Trojans 
In the third book, namely, that be- 
fore they had built their intended 
city, they ſhould be reduced by hun- 
ger to eat their very tables. But 
when they hear that this was one 
of the circumſtances that had been 


tranſmitted to the Romans in the 


hiſtory of ZAneas, the will * 
5 e 
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Twixt day and night, and now from end to end 
Night's hemiſphere had veil'd th' horizon round: 
When Satan who late fled before the threats 


J- . . . 
| the poet did very well in takin 

a . it. The hiſtorian — 
8 mention'd acquaints us, a propheteſs 
; | had foretold /Eneas, that he ſhould 
» take his voyage weſtward, till his 
companions ſhould eat their tables ; 
and that accordingly, upon his land- 
a4; ing in Italy, as they were eating 
s their fleſh upon cakes of bread, for 
' want of other conveniencies, they 
afterwards fed on the cakes them- 
he ſelves ; upon Which one of the com- 
pa ſaid merrily, We are eating our 
tables. They immediately took the 
his hint, ſays the hiſtorian, and conclud- 
b ed the prophecy to be fulfilled. As 
57 Vigil did not think it proper to 

omit ſo material a rtefar in the 


ws huſtory of Eneas, it may be worth 
4 while to conſider with how much 
_ judgment he has qualified it, and 
_ takes. off every thing that might, 
= have appear'd improper for a paſ- 
ble ſage in an heroic poem. The pro- 
5 pheteſs who foretels it is an hungry 
; * Harpy, as the perſon who diſcovers 
ehe * young Aſcanius: 
yjans i Heus etiam menſas conſumimus, 
t be- inquit lülus. Art 
o_ duch an obſervation, which is beau- 
Bat tiful in the mouth of a boy, would 
dne e been ridiculous from any other 
phe or the company. Tam apt to think 
* that the changing of the Trojan 
cine ert into water-nymphs, which is 
— moſt violent machine in the 


Of Gabriel out of Eden, now improv'd 


In 
whole Eneid, and has given offenſe 


to ſeveral critics, may be accounted 
for the ſame way. Virgil himſelf, 
before he begins that relation, pre- 
miſes, that what he was going to 
tell appeared incredible, but that it 
was juſtified by tradition. What 
farther confirms me that this change 
of the fleet was a celebrated circum- 
ſtance in the hiſtory of Aneas is, 
that Ovid has given a place to the 
ſame metamorphoſis in his account 
of the Heathen mythology. None 
of the critics I have met with hav- 
ing conſidered the fable of the - 


neid in this light, and taken notice 


how the tradition, on which it was 
founded, authorizes thoſe parts in it 


which appear moſt exceptionable ; 


I hope the length of this refle&ion 
will not make it unacceptable to the 
curious part of my readers. The 
hiſtory, which was the baſis of Mil- 
ton's poem, is ſtill ſhorter than either 
that of the Iliad or ZEneid. The 
poet has likewiſe taken care to in- 
ſert every circumſtance of it in the 
body of his fable. The ninth book, 
which we are here to conſider, is 
raiſed upon that brief account in 
Scripture, wherein we are told that 
the Serpent was more ſubtle than 
any bealt of the field, that he tempted 
the woman to eat of the forbidden 
fruit, that ſhe was overcome by this 
temptation, and that Adam follow'd 
her example. From theſe few _4 

T's ticulars, 


=» 
1j5 2 — ——— * OI — 
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In meditated fraud and malice, bent 55 
On Man's deſtruction, maugre what might hap 
Of heavier on himſelf, fearleſs return'd. 

By night he fled, and at midnight return d 
From compaſſing the earth, cautious of day, 
Since Uriel regent of the ſun deſcryd bo 
His entrance, and forewarn'd the Cherubim 
That kept their watch ; thence full of anguiſh driven, 
The ſpace of ſev'n continued nights he rode 


With darkneſs, thrice the equinoctial line 


tieulars, Milton has formed one of 
the moſt entertaining fables that.in- 
vention ever produced. He has diſ- 
poſed of theſe ſeveral cireumſtances 
among ſo many beautiful and natu- 
ral fictions of his own, that his 
whole ſtory looks only like a com- 
ment upon ſacred Writ, or rather 
ſeems to be a full and complete re- 
lation of what the other is only an 
epitome. I have inſiſted the longer 
on this conſideration, as Ilook upon 
the diſpoſition and contrivance of 
the fable to be the principal beauty 
of the ninth book, which has more 
ſtery in it, and is fuller of incidents, 
than any other in the whole poem. 
Satan's traverſing the globe, and ſtill 
keeping within the ſhadow of the 


night, as fearing to be diſcovered by 


the Angel of the ſun, who had be- 
fore detected him, is one of thoſe 
beautiful imaginations, with which 
he introduces this his ſecond ſeries 


of adventures. Having examin'd the 


— 


deſtruction of Man. 


He 


nature of every creature, and found 
out one which was the moſt proper 
for his purpoſe, he again returns u 
Paradiſe ; and to avoid diſcovery, 
ſinks by night with a river that ra 
under the garden, and riſes up again 
through a fountain that iſſued from 
it by the tree of life. The poet, who, 
as we have before taken notice 
ſpeaks as little as poſſible in his om 
perſon, and after the example o 
Homer fills every part of his wort 
with manners and characters, into. 
duces a ſoliloquy of this infernil 
agent, who was thus reſtleſs in tht 
He is then 
deſcribed as gliding through ti 
garden, under the reſemblance of 
miſt, in order to find out that cre 
ture in which he deſign'd to tem! 
our firſt parents. This deſcription 
has ſomething in it very poetidl 
and ſurpriſing. Aadiſon. 


63. The ſpace of ſewn continatl 
Wit 


nights he rode 


69 
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He circled, four times croſs d the car of night 65 
From pole to pole, traverſing each colare ; 

On th' eighth return d, and on the coaſt averſe 

From entrance or Cherubic watch, by ſtealth 

Found unſuſpected way. There was a place, 

Now not, though ſin, not time, firſt wrought the 


change, 


Where Tigris at the foot of Paradiſe 


70 


Into a gulf ſnot under ground, till part 


Roſe up a fountain by the tree of life; 


With darkne/s, 8c.) It was about 
noon, that Satan came to the earth, 
and having been diſcover'd by Uriel, 
he was driven out of Paradiſe the 
ſame night, as we read in book the 
fourth, ' From that time he was a 
whole: week in continual darkneſs 
forfear of another diſcovery. Thrice 
the equinoial line he circled ; he tra- 
vePd on with the night three times 
round. the equator; he was three 
days moving round from eaſt to weft 
as the ſun does, but always on the 

fit fide of the globe in dark- 

S. Four times croſs'd the car of 
night from pole to pole; did not 


move directly on with the night as 
before, but croſſed over from the 


northern to the ſouthern, and from 
the ſouthern to the northern pole. 
Traverfing each colure, As the equi- 
noctial line or equator is a great cir- 


cle incompaſſing the earth from eaſt 


to weſt and from weſt to eaſt again ; 
ſo the colures are two great cir- 


In 


cles, interſecting each other at 
right angles in the poles of the 
world, and incompaſling the earth 
from north to ſouth, and from ſouth 


to north again: and therefore as 


Satan was moving from pole to pole, 
at the ſame time the car of night 
was moving from eaſt to weſt, if 
he would keep ſtill in the ſhade of 
night as he den d, he could not 
move in a ſtrait line, but muſt move 


obliquely, and thereby croſs the two 


colures. We have expreſs'd our- 


ſelves as plainly as we can for the 
ſake of thoſe readers, who are not 


acquainted with theſe aſtronomical 


terms; and the fact in ſhort is that 


Satan was three days compaſſing the 


earth from. eaſt to weſt, and four 
days from north to ſouth, but ſtill 
kept always in the ſhade of night; 


and after a whole week's peregrina- 
tion in this manner, on the eighth 


night return'd by ſtealth into Pa- 


{e, 
13 75.— in- 
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In with the river ſunk, and with it roſe | 

Satan involv'd in riſing mitt, then fought 75 
Where to lie hid; ſea he had ſearch'd and land 
From Eden over Pontus, and the pool 

Mzotis, up beyond the river Ob; 

Downward as far antarctic; and in length 

Weſt from Orontes to the ocean barr'd 80 
At Darien, thence to the land where flows 
Ganges and Indus: thus the orb he roamd 
With narrow ſearch; and with inſpection deep 
Conſider'd every creature, which of all | 
Moſt opportune might ſerve his wiles, and found 83 


The Serpent ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field. 


75... %heb'd in riſmg miſt,] 
Homer, Iliad. I. 35 ũ ꝶ — 
 _— TN" EY AN » 

72 From Eden over Pontus, &c.] 
As we had before an aſtronomical, 
ſo here e have a geographical, ac- 
count of Satan's peregrinations. He 


fearch*d both ſea and land, north- 


ward from Eden over Pontus, Pontus 


Fuxinus, the Euxine Sea, now the 


Black Sea, above Conſtantinople, 
and the pool Mæotis, Palus Mzotis 


above the Black Sea, ap beyond. the 


river Ob, Ob or Oby, a great river 
of Mufcovy near the northern pole. 


Downward as far Antarctic, as far 


ſouthward ; the northern hemiſphere 
being elevated on our globes, the 


north is called 1 and the ſouth 


downwards ; antarctic ſouth the 
contrary. to arctic north from ape. 
the bear, the moſt conſpicuous con- 
ſtellation near the north pole; but 
no particular place is mention'd 
near the ſouth pole, there being all 
ſea or land unknown. And in length, 
as north is up and ſouth is down, 
ſo in length is eaſt or weſt; ef 


from Orontes, a river of Syria, weſt- 


ward of Eden, running into the 
Mediterranean, to the ocean barr'd 
at Darien, the iſthmus of Darien in 
the Weſt-Indies, a neck of land that 
joins North and South America to- 
gether, and hinders the ocean as it 
were with a bar from flowing be- 


tween them; and the metaphor of 


the 


— 


5 
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Him after long debate, irreſolute 
Of thoughts revolv'd, his final ſentence choſe 
Fit veſſel, fitteſt imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dark ſuggeſtions hide go 
From ſharpeſt ſight : for in the wily ſnake, 
Whatever ſleights none would ſuſpicious mark, 
As from his wit and native ſubtlety 
Proceeding, which in other beaſts obſerv'd 
Doubt might beget of diabolic power 95 
Active within beyond the ſenſe of brute. 
Thus he reſolv'd, but firſt from inward grief 
His burſting paſſion into plaints thus pour'd. 
O Earth, how like to Heav'n, if not preferr'd 


the ocean barr'd is an alluſion to Job 
XXVIII. 10, and. ſet bars to the 
ſea. Thence to the land where flows 
Eaſt-Indies : hus the orb he roam d. 
86. The ſerpent ſubtleſt beaſt of all 
7 the field.) So Moſes Gen. 
12 1. Mu the ſerpent was more 
ubtle than any beaſt of the field : 
The ſubtlety of the ſerpent is com- 


mended likewiſe by Ariſtotle and 


other Naturaliſts: And therefore he 
was the fitter inſtrument for Satan, 
becauſe (as Milton ſays agreeably 
with the doctrin of the beſt Divines) 
any ſleights in him might be thought 
to proceed from his native wit and 
ſubtlety, but obſerv'd in other 
creatures might che eaſier beget a 


More 


ſuſpicion of a diabolical power act- 
ing within them beyond their na- 
tural ſenſe. | 4] Nes 
89.— fitteſt imp of fraud,] Fitt 
ſtockto ate bi eld fraud upon. 
Imp of the Saxon impan, to put into, 
to graft upon. Thus children are 
called little imps, from their imitat- 
ing all they ſee and hear. Hume. 
99. vg not preſerr d 

More juftly, & c.] I reckon this 
panegyric upon the Earth among 
the leſs perfect parts of the poem. 
The beginning is extravagant, and 
what follows is not conſiſtent with 
what the author had ſaid before in 
his deſcription of Satan's paſſage 
among the ſtars and planets, which 
are ſaid then to appear to him as 
24 other 
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With ſecond thoughts, reforming what was old! 
For what God after better worſe would build? 
Terreſtrial Heav'n, danc d round by other Heavens 
That ſhine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 


Light above light, for thee alone, as ſeems, 


105 


In thee concentring all their precious beams 

Of ſacred influence ! As God in Heaven 

Is center, yet extends to all, fo thou 

Centring receiv'ſt from all thoſe orbs; in thee, 
Not in themſelves, all their known virtue' appears 


Productive in herb, plant, 


other worlds inhabited. See III. 
_ The imagination that all the 
eavenly bodies were created for 
the ſake of the Earth was natural 
to human ignorance, and human 
vanity might find its account in it: 
but neither of theſe could influence 
Satan, Heylin. 
As it is common with people to 
undervalue what they have forfeit- 
ed and loſt by their folly and 
wickedneſs, and to overvalue any 
good that they hope to attain ; ſo 
Satan is here made to queſtion whe- 
ther Earth be not preferable to 
Heaven: but this is ſpoken of 
Earth in its primitive and original 
beauty before the fall. As Mr. 
Thyer obſerves, Spenſer has the 
very ſame thought upon a like oe- 
caſion, for deſcribing the gardens 


111 


and nobler birth 


ſurrounding the temple of Venus 
he ſays, 6 


That if the happy ſouls which do 

poſſeſs 

Th' Elyſian fields, and live in laſt- 
ing bliſs, | 

Should happen this with living 


e to ſee, | 
They ſoon would loath their leſſer 
happineſs. 
Faery Queen, B. 5. C. 10. St. 23. 


But Satan concludes that Earth 
5 be beſt, becauſe it was created 


For what God after better worſe 
would build ? 

A ſophiſtical ment worthy of 

Satan, and for — reaſon Man 

would be better than Angels. But 

Satan was willing to inſinuate im- 


Per 
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Of creatures animate with gradual life 
Of growth, ſenſe, reaſon, all ſumm'd up in Man. 
With what delight could I have walk'd thee round, 


If I could joy in ought, ſweet interchange 


115 


Of hill, and valley, rivers, woods and plains, 

Now land, now ſea, and ſhores with foreſt crown'd, 
Rocks, dens, and caves ! but I in none of theſe 
Find place or refuge; and the more I ſee 


Pleaſures about me, ſo. much more I feel 


I20 


Torment within me', as from the hateful ſiege 
Of contraries; all good to me becomes 


Bane, and in Heav'n much worſe would be my ſtate. 


perfeftion in God, as if he had 


mended his hand by creation, and 


as if all the works of God were 
not perfect in their kinds, and in 
their degrees, and for the ends for 
hich hey were intended, 


113. Of growth, ſenſe, reaſon, all 
amm d up in Man, | The 
three kinds of life riſing as it were 
by ſteps, the vegetable, animal, and 
rational ; of all which Man partakes, 
and he only ; he grows as plants, 
minerals, and all things inanimate ; 
he lives as all other animated crea- 
tures, but is over and above indued 
with reaſon. Richardſon. 


119. Find place or refuge ;] Dr, 
Bentley belieyes that the author 
gave it Find place of refuge : Ano- 
ther learned gentleman propoſes to 
read Find peace or refuge but it 


- But 


may be underftood thus, But 7 in 
none of theſe find place to dwell in 
or refuge from divine vengeance. 
And this ſenſe ſeems to be con- 


firm'd by what follows. 


But neither here ſeek I, no nor in 
Heaven 
To dwell, — 
8 to be myſelf leſs miſer- 
able, 


that is (as Dr. Greenwood adds) I 
find no place to dwell here, for I do 
not feet or deſire it; and I expect 
no refuge, becauſe I cannot hope to 
be leſs miſerable, | 


122, —all good to me becomes 
Bane, ] When the pauſe is made 
upon the firſt ſyllable of the verſe, 
it is commonly 2 a verb to mark 
the action more ſtrongly. I think it 
is always ſo in Homer. But Milton 
makes 
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But neither here ſeek I, no nor in Heaven MM Of 
To dwell; unleſs by maſt ring Heav n's Supreme; 12; Ar 
Nor hope to be myſelf leſs miſerabſe W 
By what I ſeek, but others to make ſuch x 
As I, though thereby worſe to me redownd : Ilia 5 Ar 
For only in deſtroying I find eaſe | = I: 
To my relentleſs thoughts; and bim deſtroped, 130 A 
Or won to what may work his utter loſs, Ex 
For whom all this was made, all this will foon il V 
Follow, as to him link'd in weal or woe, H 
In woe then; that deſtruction wide may range: M 


To me ſhall be the glory ſole among 135 H 
Th' infernal Pow'rs, in one day to have marr'd | SU 
What he Almighty ſtild, fix nights and days | Ar 
Continued making, and who knows how long I. 
Before had been contriving, though l 5 10 
Not longer than ſince L in one night freed 149 0f 
From ſervitude inglorious wel! nigh half In 
Th' angelic name, nd thinner left the Song Fm" 
| Of 


7 3 
1 , F423 
* 4 


3 upon a ſub- 127 9 a to nate fuch I v 
ſtantive, as here, and in VI. 837. 5 I, 3 It is true (as Dr. Bentley by 
—ſuch as in their fouls infix*d that the 1 requires 17 d 


Plague _ Fre as me: But may not the the 
4 verb ſubſtantive am be underſtood, 

— ——— book — 10 make others fuch as 1 am! andi V 
fluch an abbreviation uncommon ? 

That what ſeem'd fair in all the 1465. — / they at leaſt K 
world, ſeem d now Os 8 Are his tay Tow queſtions 


— | ; 61%, ON whe- 
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of his adorers: he to be aveng d, | 

2; And to repair his numbers thus impair'd, 
Whether ſuch virtue ſpent of old now fail'd 145 
More Angels to create, if they at leaſt 
Are his created, or to ſpite us more, 

-  Determin'd to advance into our room 

zo A creature form'd of earth, and him endow, 
Exalted from fo baſe original, _ 
With heav'nly ſpoils, our ſpoils: What he decreed 
He effected; Man he made, and for him built 

_  Magnificert this world, and earth his ſeat, 

3; Him lord pronoanc'd, and, O indignity! 

| Subjected to his ſervice Angel wings, 155 

And flaming miniſters to watch and tend 
Their earthly charge: Of theſe the vigilance 
I dread, and to elude, thus wrapt in miſt 

% Jof midnight vapor glide obſcure, and pry 
In every buſh and brake, where hap may find 160 
The ferpent ſleeping, in whoſe mazy folds 

r 7 To 


whether the Angels were created By our own quick'ning pow'r. 
by God; he had before aſſerted "3 
titat they were not, to the Angels 156. And flaming miniſters] For 
themſelves, V. 859. - He maketh his Angels ſpirits, and 
Ro” his minifters a flaming fire. Pſal 
We know no time when we were CIV, 4. ; 
* now); n p | La 
now none before us, felf-begot 161. — 7n whoſe mary folds] 
ſelf-rais'd 88 f ; Dr. Bentley reads, in his mazy folds. 
164.—-am 
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To hide me, and the dark intent J bring. 

O foul deſcent! that I who erſt contended 
With Gods to fit the high'eſt, am now conſtrain d 
Into a beaſt, and mix d with beſtial ſlime, 165 
This eſſence to incarnate and imbrute, 

That to the highth of deity aſpir d; 

But what will not ambition and revenge 

Deſcend to? who aſpires muſt down as low 

As high he ſoar d, obnoxious firſt or laſt 170 
To baſeſt things. Revenge, at firſt though ſweet, 
Bitter ere long back on itſelf recoils; | 


Let it; I reck not, ſo it light well aim'd, 


164.—am now confirain'd &c. 
The conſtruction is, am now forc” 
Into a beaſt, and to incarnate, c. 
The verb conſtrain d governs both 
the members; and there are innu- 
merable inſtances (as Mr. Richard- 
ſon obſerves) in Milton, Horace, 
and the beſt Latin and Greek poets, 
of the ſame verb governing in one 
member of the period a noun (Fc. 
and in the other a verb &c. 


166. This efſence to incarnate and 


imbrute,] So alſo in his Maſk, 


The ſoul grows clotted by conta- 
gion, ; 
Inbodies and imbrutes, Thyer. 


169. — ao aſpires muſt down. 
o as lew 7 5 
As high be ſoar d,] Rather muſt /ink 


as low (ſays Dr. Bentley) becauſe 


if is better to have ſome verb in the fall fort, on him avho next provokes 


Since 


oppoſition than the adverb down, 
ut yet this way of ſpeaking is agree- 
able to what Milton ſays %y X, — 


But p, and enter now into full bliſs, 


In both places the adverbs are uſed 


as verbs, or ſome verb of motion is 
to be ſupplied in the ſenſe, Pearce. 
There is a moſt beautiful inſtance of 
the uſe of ſuch adverbs for verbs in 
Shakeſpear, 2 Henry IV, Act IV. 


For now a time is come to mock 


at form ; - 
Henry the fifth is crown'd: 2%, 
Vanity! | 
Down, royal State! 


173, Let it ;] Let revenge recoil 
on itſelf, 7 rect not, I value not, / 
it light well aim d, fince bhigber 1 


Book 1X, 


my +, 
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Since higher I fall ſhort, on him who next, 
Provokes my envy, this new favorite 175 
Of Heav'n, this man of clay, fon of deſpite, 
Whom us the mare to ſpite his Maker rais'd 

From duſt : ſpite then with ſpite is beſt repaid. 

So ſaying, through each thicket dank or dry, 
Like a black miſt low creeping, he held on 180 
His midnight ſearch, where ſooneſt he might find 
The ſerpent : him faſt ſleeping ſoon he found 
In labyrinth of many a round ſelf-roll'd, 

His head the midſt, well ſtor'd with ſubtle wiles : 
Not yet in horrid ſhade or diſmal den, 185 


my envy, ſo it light on Man, fince 
I cannot accompliſh my revenge on 
God: A truly diabolical ſentiment 
this. So he can but be any ways 
reveng'd, he does not value tho? his 


W 4 recoil on himſelf. 
176. 


1 of deſpite,] Tis a 
Hebraiſm by which wicked men are 
termed /on: of Belial Deut. XIII. 13. 
valiant men, /ons of courage 2 Sam. 
II. 7. untameable beaſts, ſon: of pride 
Job XLI. 24. the diſciples, /ons 0 


light Luke XVI. 8. So Satan calls 


man the /n of deſpite, the ofspring 
of hatred and envy, to in- 
creaſe his puniſhment, by ſeeing 
this man of clay ſabſtituted into that 
glorious ſtation of him forlorn, out- 
caft of Heaven. Hume. 

I have often wonder'd that this 


ſpeech of Satan's eſcaped the parti- 


_ fiend-like Spirit expreſs? 


Nor 


cular obſervation of the in genious 


Mr. Addiſon. There is not in m 
opinion any one in the whole "wx 


that is worked up with greater 
judgment, or better ſuited to the 
character of the ſpeaker, There is 
all the horror and malignity of a 

d. and yet 
this is ſo artfully temper'd with 
Satan's ſudden ſtarts of recollection 
* the meanneſs and folly of 
what he was going to undertake, 
as plainly ſnow the remains of the 


Arche Angel, and the ruins of a ſu- 
perior nature. Thyer, 


178.—— ſpite then with ſpite is 
Be repaid.) Aſchylus Pro- 
meth. 944. 


Ole; def, gu T2; vEptoilag your. 
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Nor nocent yet, but on the graſſy herb 10 
Fearleſs unfear d he ſlept: in at his mouth 


The Devil enter d, and his brutal ſenſe, 


13 1 * 


In heart or head, poſſeſſing ſoon ſpur g 

With act intelligential ; but his ſleep 1090 
Diſturb d not, waiting cloſe th n of morn, 
Now when as ſacred light began to dawn 

In Eden on the humid flow'rs, that breath'd _ 
Their morning incenſe, when all things that breathe, 


From th' earth's great altar ſend up filent praiſe 195 


186. Nor nocent yet,] Thus it is 
in the ſecond and in the ſubſequent 
editions; in the firſt edition it 1s 
Nor nocent yet. 

186, ——the graſſy berb] So we 
have in Virgil, Ed. V. 26. | grami- 
nis herbam. 

192. —— a: ſacred bt. 
The author gives us a defcription of 
the morning, which is wonderfulhy 
ſuĩtable to a divine poem, and pecu- 
Har to that firſt ſeaſon of nature: He 
repreſents the earth, before it was 
curſt, as a great altar, 2 


out its incenſe from all parts, and 


ſending up a pleaſant ſavor to the 


noſtrils of its Creator; to which he 


adds a noble idea of Adam and Eve, 
as offering their m worthip, 
and filling up the univerſal conſort 
of praiſe and adoration. _ Addi/os. 
This is the morning of the ninth 
day, as far as we can reckon the 
time in this poem, a great part of 
the action lying out of the ſphere of 


brearbe, nich 3 is genera 


To 


day. The firſt Wer we reckon that 
wherein Satan came to the earth ; 
the ſpace of ſeven days after that 
he was coaſting round the earth; 
he comes into Paradiſe again by 
night, and this is the beginning of 
the ninth day, and the laft of 
Man's innocence and happi 

And the morning often is called 2 
cred by the poets, becauſe that time 


1s uſually allotted to ſacrifice and 
devotion, as Euſtathius ſays i < his 


remarks upon Homer. 

193. 1 Eden on the humid floau re, 

F ml. . breath'd 44 
intcenſe, when all 
| 2 s ms. ther breathe,) Here 
Milton gives to the Engliſh word 
ally uſed in 
a more conf n'd ſenſe, the extenſive 
ſigniſi cation of the Latin fpirare, 


imitating perhaps Spenſer, ard 


Queen, B. 1. Cant. 4. St. 38. 


With pleaſance of the breathing 
fields yfed. T hyer. 
197. With 


90 
l. 
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To the Creator, and his noſtrils fil! 

With grateful ſmell, forth came the human pair, 
And join'd their vocal worſhip to the quire 

Of creatures wanting voice; that done, partake 
The ſeaſon, prime for ſweeteſt ſents and airs: 200 
Then commune how that day they beſt may ply 


Their growing work : for much their work outgrew 
The hands diſpatch of two gard'ning fo wide, 


And Eve firſt to her huſband thus began. 


Adam, well may we labor {till to dreſs 


197. With grateful ſmell,] This 


is in the ſtile of the eaſtern poetry. 


80 it is ſaid Gen. VIII. 21. The 
Lord. ſmelPd a ſweet Savor. © 


199. that done,] Our author 
aways ſuppofes Adam and Eve to 
employ their firſt and their laſt hours 
in devotion. And they are only 
would-be-wits, who do not believe 
and worſhip a God. The preateſt 
8 in all ages from Homer to 

ilton appear plamly by their 
writings to have been men of piety 
and religion, | 


200. The ſeaſon, prime for feveeteſt 

ſents and airs :| Sents, 10 
Milton ſpells it, doubtleſs from the 
Latin ſentiendo. And ſo Skinner 
ſpells it, and this is the true way of 
ſpelling it. I preſume, it was firſt 
pelt with a c cem, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the participle /ent miſſus; but 


the ſenſe will ſufticiently diſtinguiſh | 


the one from the otheg. And in like 


205 


This 


manner tuation was formerly very 
abſurdly ſpelt with a c /cituation : 
but in this and all other inſtances 
the etymology: beſt regalates the 
ſpelling. And as Milton thus com- 


mends the morning, 
The ſeaſon; prime for ſweeteſt 


ſents and airs ; 


ſo he was himſelf an early riſer. 
See E. he fays of himſelf in his 
Apo or Smetymnuus, p. 109. 
Tu 1738. My DT 
© haunts are where they ſhould be, 
« at home, not ſleeping, or con- 
cocting the ſurfeits of an jirregu- 
lar feaſt, but up and ſtirring, in 
winter often ere the ſound of any 
*© bell awake men to labor, or to 
„ devotion; in ſummer as oft with 
«© the bird that firſt: rouſes, or not 
«© much tardier, to read good au- 
«© thors, or cauſe them to be read, 
„till the attention be weary, or 
„ memory have its full fraught.” 
213. Or 


mana 
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This garden, ſtill to tend plant, herb and flower, 
Our pleaſant taſk injoin'd, but till more hands 
Aid us, the work under our labor grows, 
Luxurious by reſtraint ;. what we by day 

Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind, 210 
One night or two with wanton. growth derides 
Tending to wild. Thou therefore now adviſe, 

Or bear what to my mind firſt thoughts preſent; 
Let us divide our labors, thou where choice 

Leads thee, or where moſt needs, whether to wind 21 6 
The woodbine round this arbor, or direct 


The claſping ivy where to climb, while I 


213. Or bear what to my mind] 
So the ſecond edition has it; in the 
firſt it is Or hear, Either will do, 
and we find ſometimes the one and 
ſometimes the other in the follow- 
ing editions. g 
226. Towhomanild anſuver Adam 
thus return d.] The diſpute 
which follows between our two firſt 
nts is repreſented with great 
art: It proceeds from a difference 
of judgment, not of paſſion, and is 
d with reaſon, not with heat: 
It is fuch a diſpute as we may ſup- 
poſe might have happen'd in Para- 
diſe, had Man continued happy and 
innocent. There is a great delicacy 
in the moralities which are inter- 
ſperſed in Adam's diſcourſe, and 
which the moſt ordinary reader can- 
not but take notice of. That force 


In 


of love, which the father of man. 
kind fo finely deſcribes in the eighth 
book, ſhows itſelf here in many fine 
inſtances: as in thoſe fond regard; 
he caſt towards Eve at her parting 
from him, ver. 397. - 


Her long with ardent look his eye 


purſued 
Delighted, S Cs 
in his impatience and amuſement 
during her abſence, ver. 838. 
— Adam the while, 
Waiting deſirous her return, had 
wove 
Of choiceſt flow'rs a garland &. 
but particularly in that paſſionate 
ſpeech, where ſeeing her irrecover- 
ably loſt, he reſolves to periſh with 
her rather than to live without her, 


ver. 904. 


S 


a 


210 


213 
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In yonder ſpring of roſes intermix'd 
With myrtle, find what to redreſs till noon : 


For while ſo near each other thus all day 


220 


Our taſk we chooſe, what wonder if fo near 
Looks intervene and ſmiles, or object new 


Caſual diicourſe draw on, 


which intermits 


Our day's work brought to little, though begun 

Early, and th' hour of ſupper comes unearn'd. 225 
To whom mild anſwer Adam thus return d. 

Sole Eve, affociate ſole, to me beyond | 

Compare above all living creatures dear, 

Well haſt thou motion'd, well thy thoughts employ'd 


- —— ſome curſed fraud 

Of enemy hath beguil'd thee Qc. 
The beginning of this ſpeech, and 
the preparation to it, are animated 


vith the ſame ſpirit as the conclufion 
which I have here quoted. Addiſon. 


227. Sole Eve, aſſociate ſole, ] Sole 
aſiciate (ſays Dr. Bentley) is very 
well, but Sole Eve would deſerve in” 
reply Sole Adam : He therefore pro- 
nounces that Milton gave it O Eve, 
and quotes two paſſages for the le- 
gality of this interjection O, join'd 
to Eve. But as ſhe had her name 
Eve upon account of her being the 
mother of all living Gen. III. 20. the 
uu ſole is as properly applied to 

ve as to A ociate. Pearce. 

227. Beyond — Compare] 1 
think we took notice before, that 

Vor. II. | 


How 


Milton ſometimes uſes the ſubſtan- 
tive for an adjective, and an adjec- 
tive for a ſubſtantive. And here we 
_—_ obſerve, that ſometimes he 
makes a verb of a noun, and again 
anoun of a verb. A noun of a verb 


as here, beyond compare, and VI. 549. 


| Inſtant without di/urb they took 


alarm.. 
And a verbof a noun, asinVII.412. 
Tempeſt the ocean. 


And in like manner he makes the 
adjective a verb, as in VI. 440. 

— to better us, and worſe our foes; 
and again the verb an adjective, as 
in VIII. 576. 

Made fo adorn. | | 
Several other inſtances in each kind 
might be cited. 

K 239. —/miles 
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How we might beſt fulfil the work which here 230 

God hath aſſign'd/ us, nor of me ſhalt paſs 

Unprais'd : for nothing lovelier can be found 

In woman, than to ſtudy houſhold good, 

And good works in her huſband to promote. 

Yet not fo ſtrictly hath our Lord impos d 23 

Labor, as to debar us when we need 

Refreſhment, whether food, or talk between, 

Food of the mind, or this ſweet intercourſe. 

Of looks and ſmiles, for ſmiles from reaſon flow, 

To brute. deny'd, and are of love the food, 240 

Love not the loweſt end of human life. 

For not to irkſome toi], but to delight 

He made us, and delight to reaſon join'd. 

Theſe paths and bow'rs doubt not but our joint hands 

Will keep from wilderneſs with eaſe, as wide 245 

As we need walk, till younger hands ere long 

Aſſiſt us: but if much converſe perhaps | 

Thee ſatiate, to ſhort abſence I could yield: 
1514» at? For 


239. — len from 3 Hab, ] 244. Theſe paths and bow'rs] So 
Smiling is ſo great an indication of it is in the firſt and beſt editions, 
reaſon, that ſome philoſophers have and not The paths and bow'rs, as 
alter'd the definition of man from both Dr. Bentley and Mr. Fenton 
animal rationale to riſibile, affirmin 04 have by N printed it. 
man to be the only creature endow 
with the power of laughter. Hume. 249.—is beſt ſeciety,] As _ 

| | aid, 


40 


ds 
45 
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For ſolitude ſometimes is beſt ſociety, 

And ſhort retirement urges ſweet return. 2 50 

But other doubt poſſeſſes me, leſt harm 

Befall thee ſever'd from me; for thou know'ſt 

What hath been warn'd us, what malicious foe 

Envying our happineſs, and of his own 

Deſpairing, ſeeks to work us woe and ſhame 255 

By fly aſſault; and ſomewhere nigh at hand 

Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope to find 

His wiſh and beſt advantage, us afunder, 

Hopeleſs to circumvent us join'd, where each 

To other ſpeedy aid might lend at need; 2bo 

Whether his firſt deſign be to withraw ' 

Our fealty from God, or to diſturb 

Conjugal love, than which perhaps no bliſs 

Enjoy'd by us excites his envy more ; : 

Or this, or worſe, leave not the faithful fide 265 

That gave thee be'ing, ſtill ſhades thee and protects. 

The wife, where danger or diſhonor lurks, 

Safeſt 

ſaid, Never leſs alone than when ſweet: the word urges is to be 

alone. Nunquam minus ſolus quam referr'd to retirement only, and 

cum ſolus. | not to the epithet, ' which Adam 

tabs ſeems to annex to it, only becauſe . 

250. And ſhort retirement urges he could not bear to think of a 
faveet return.) Retirement, long one. Pearce. 


though but ſhort, makes the return Ku | 
K 2 270. —the 
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Safeſt and ſeemlieſt by her huſband ſtays, 
Who guards her, or with her the worſt indures. 


To whom the virgin majeſty of Eve, 


270 


As one who loves, and ſome unkindneſs meets, 

With ſweet auſtere compoſure this reply d. 
Ofspring of Heav'n and Earth, and all Earth's Lordy 

That ſuch an enemy we have, who ſeeks 

Our ruin, both by thee inform'd I learn, 275 

And from the parting Angel over-heard, 

As in a ſhady nook I ſtood behind, 

Juſt then return'd at ſhut of evening flowers. 

But that thou ſhouldſt my firmneſs therefore doubt 


270.—the virgin majeſty of Eve,] 
The Ancients uſed the word virgin 
with more latitudethan we, as Vir- 
gil Eclog. VI. 47. calls Paſiphae 
virgin after ſhe had had three chil- 
. dren, and Ovid calls Medea adul- 
tera virgo. Ovid. Epiſt. Hypfip. Jaſ. 
133. It is put here to denote beau- 
ty, bloom, ſweetneſs, modeſty, and 
all the amiable characters which are 
uſually found in a virgin, and theſe 
with matron majeſty ; what a pic- 
ture Richard ſon. 
It is probable that Milton adopt- 
ed this adjective ſenſe of the word 
virgin from the Italian wirginale, 
which is an epithet very frequent in 
their poets when deſcribing beauty, 
modeſty, &c. T her. 


278. Juſt then return d at ſhut of 


evening flowers.) What a na- 


To 


tural notation of evening is this! 
and a proper time for her, who had 
one forth among her fruits and flows- 
po Vi, 44. 2 al But ES 
not conceive that Eve is ſpeaking of 
the evening laſt paſt, for this was a 
week ago. Satan was caught tempt- 
ing Eve in adream, and fled out of 
Paaadiſe that night, and with this 
ends book the fourth. After he had 
fled out of Paradiſe he was ranging 
roynd the world ſeven days : butwe 
have not any account of Adam and 
Eve excepting only on the firſt of 
thoſe days, which begins with the 
beginning of book the fifth, where 
Eve relates her dream ; that day at 
noon the Angel Raphael comes 
dawn from Heaven ; the Angel and 
Adam diſcourſetogethertill evening, 
and they part at the end of book the 
eighth, 


Book IX. 
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To God or thee, becauſe we have a foe 


149 
280 


May tempt it, I expected not to hear. 
His violence thou fear'ſt not, being ſuch 
As we, not capable of death or pain, 
Can either not receive, or can repel. 
His fraud is then thy fear, which plain infers 285 
Thy equal fear that my firm faith and love 
Can by his fraud be ſhaken or ſeduc'd; 
Thoughts, which how found they harbour in thy breaſt, 
Adam, miſthought of her to thee fo dear? 
To whom with healing words Adam reply'd. 290 
Daughter of God and Man, immortal Eve, 


eighth. There are ſix days there- 
fore paſt in ſilence, and we hear no 
more of Adam and Eve, till Satan 


had ſtolen again into Paradiſe. 


282. His violence thou fear'ſt not,] 
Adam had not ſaid ſo expreſly, but 
had implied as much in inlarging 
particularly upon his /y aſſault, ver. 
256, SS. | 


289. Adam, miſthought of her to 
thee ſo dear ?) Dr. Bentley 

ſays that theſe words expreſs Adam's 
affection toher, and not her'sto him, 
25 the ſenſe requires: He therefore 
reads —fo thee ſo true? But Milton 
gave it dear, and made Eve here 
allude to what Adam had faid of her 


in ver. 227. 


to me beyond 


For 


/ 


Compare above all living creatures 
dear. 


If I am fo dear to you, as you ſaid, 
how can you thus think amiſs of 
me? This was a good argument in 
Eve's mouth. Pearce. 


291. Daughter of God and Man, 
immortal Eve,] As Eve had 
call'd Adam OHpring of Heaven and 
Earth, as — 800 out of the 
duſt of the Earth; ſo Adam calls 
Eve Daughter of God and Man, as 
made by God out of Man ; and ac- 
knowledges her to be immortal, as 
ſhe had ſaid herſelf, ver. 283. that 
they were not 1 * of death or 
pain; but only ſo long as ſhe was 
entire from fin and blame: integer 
vitz, ſceleriſque purus. Hor. Od. I. 
XXII. 1. 
K 3 312.—while 
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For ſuch thou art, from ſin and blame entire ; 

Not diffident of thee do I diſſuade 

Thy abſence from my ſight, but to avoid 

Th' attempt itſelf, intended by our foe. 295 
For he who tempts, though' in vain, at leaſt aſperſes 
The tempted with diſhonor foul, ſuppos'd 

Not incorruptible of faith, not proof 

Againſt temptation : thou thyſelf with ſcorn 

And anger wouldſt reſent the offer d wrong, 300 
Though ineffectual found: miſdeem not then, 

If ſuch affront J labor to avert | 
From thee alone, which on us both at once 

The enemy, though bold, will hardly dare, 

Or daring, firſt on me th' aſſault ſhall light. 303 
Nor thou his malice and falſe guile contemn; ; 
Subtle he needs muſt be, who could ſeduce 
Angels; nor think ſuperfluous others aid. 

I from the influence of thy looks receive 

Acceſs in every virtue, in thy fight _ 310 
; | More 


312. — ſhame, thou hoking unite and add vigor to idem, 
on, ] Milton often uſes the watchfulneſs, and every virtue men- 
nominative caſe abſolute, as the tion'd before. If this be not the 
Greeks do; which whether it ſhould meaning, it muſt be underſtood 
be calld a caſe abſolute, or an el- thus, Would raiſe the utmoſt vigor, 


lipfis, we leave to the Grammarians and unite and collect it all when 
to determin. © Fortin. rais'd. 


314. and rais'd unite, ] Would 318. —domeftic Adam] This ep 
| | _ HE 5 NR 
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More wiſe, more watchful, ſtronger, if need were 
Of outward ſtrength; while ſhame, thou looking on, 
Shame to be overcome or over-reach'd 
3 Would utmoſt vigor raiſe, and rais'd unite. 
es MW Why ſhouldſt not thou like ſenſe within thee feel 
When I am preſent, and thy trial chooſe 316 
With me, beſt witneſs of thy virtue try'd ? 
So ſpake domeſtic Adam in his care 
o MW And matrimonal love; but Eve, who thought 
Leſs attribũted to her faith ſincere, 320 
Thus her reply with accent ſweet renew'd. 
If this be our condition, thus to dwell 
| In narrow circuit ſtraiten'd by a foe, 
L | Subtle or violent, we not indued 
Single with like defenſe, wherever met, 325 
How are we happy, till in fear of harm? 
But harm precedes not fin : only our foe 
Tempting affronts us with his foul eſteem 
Oft our integrity: his foul efteem 


thet ſeems to allude to what Ad 
had ſaid in ver. 232. | 


—nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman than to ſtudy houſhold 
good, | 
And good works in her huſband 

to promote. 


Sticks 


Domeſtic in his care, may ſignify here 
one who has a careful regard to the 
good of his family; and all this 
ſpeech of Adam's was intended for 
the ſecurity of his wife. Pearce. 

320. Leſs attributed] That is, too 
little; an elegant Latiniſm. 
N Richard ſon. 

K 4 330. Sticks 
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Sticks no diſhonor on our front, but turns 4330 
Foul on himſelf ; then wherefore ſhunn'd or fear'd 
By us? who rather double honor gain 
From his ſurmiſe prov'd falſe, find peace within, 
Favor from Heav'n, our witneſs from th' event. 
And what is faith, love, virtue unaſſayd 3335 
Alone, without exterior help fuſtain'd ? 

Let us not then ſuſpect our happy ſtate 

Left ſo imperfect by the Maker wiſe, 

As not ſecure to ſingle or combin'd. 


Frail is our happineſs, if this be ſo, 


330. Sticks no diſponor on our front, ] 
Here is ſuch a jingle and turn of the 
words, as we ſometimes meet with 
in our author; He affronts us with 
his foul efteem, hut his foul efleem flicks 
20 diſhonor on our front? but our au- 
thor alludes to the etymology of the 


word affront : adfrontare, i. e. fron- 


tem fronti committere, as Skinner. 
ſays. And I find Shakeſpear uſing 


the word in its original fignification, 
Cymbeline, Act IV, 
— Good my liege, 
Your preparation can affront no leſs 
Than what you hear of. 
And afterwards, AQ V. 
There was a fourth man — 
That gave th' affront with them. 
And in Hamlet,. AQ III. | 
That he, as 'twere by accident, 
may here 


Aﬀront Ophelia, | 


340 
And 


334. — ur witneſs from 1h event.) 


The Spirit bearing witneſs with our 


ſpirit, Rom. VIII. 16. 


| 335. And what is faith, low, 


virtue unaſſay d 
Alone, without exterior help ju- 
tain'd ?) What merit is there 
in any virtue till it has ſtood the 
teſt alone, and without other afliſt- 
ance ? ; n 


Paulum ſepultæ diſtat inertiæ 
Celata virtus. Hor. Od. IV. IX. 
29. Richard ſon. 


339. As not ſecure to fingle or con- 
bir'd,] As not to be ſecure 
to us ſingle or together. 


342. Ton thus Adam fervently 
| reply d. | 
O Woman,] What Eve had juſt 

now ſaid required ſome reprimand 
from Adam, and it was neceſſary to 
Wn deſcribe 


Book IX. 


And Eden were no Eden thus expos'd. 

To whom thus Adam fervently reply'd. 
O Woman, beſt are all things as the will 
Of God ordain'd them; his creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created, much lefs Man, 

Or ought that might this happy ſtate ſecure, 
Secure from outward force; within himſelf 
The danger lies, yet lies within his power : 
Againſt his will he can receive no harm. 
But God left free the will, 


| deſcribe him as in ſome degree di. 


leas'd ; but what extreme delicacy 
fot our author ſhown in chooſing 
the word fervently to expreſs it by? 
a term which tho it implies ſome e- 
motion, yet carries' nothing in its 
idea inconſiſtent with that ſubſervi- 
eney of the paſſions, which ſubſiſt- 
ed before the fall. In the two fore- 
going ſpeeches he had made Adam 
addreſs himſelf to her in the affecti- 
onate terms of Sole Ewe, affociate 
fole, and Daughter of God and Man, 
inmortal Eue; but here with great 
judgment he changes thoſe indearing 
words for theſe more authoritative, 
0 Woman. I ſhould think that Mil- 
ton in this expreſſion alluded to what 
our Saviour ſei to the Virgin Mary, 
Woman what have 1 to do with thee, 
was not I ſatisfied, that he could not 
with his learning take theſe words 
in the vulgar miſtaken ſenſe, which 
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350 
for what obeys 


Reaſon, 


our tranſlation naturally leads igno- 
rant readers into, and muſt very well 
know that Tum amongſt the Greeks 
is a term of great refper. Indeed 
throughout this whole converſation, 
which the poet has in every reſpect 
worked up to a faultleſs perfection, 
there is the moſt exact obſervance of 
juſtneſs and propriety of character. 
With what ſtrength is the ſuperior 
excellency of man's underſtanding 
here pointed out, and how nicely 
does our author here ſketch out the 
defects peculiar in general to the fe- 
male mind? and atter all what great 
art has he ſhown in making Adam, 
contrary to his better reaſon, grant 
his ſpouſe's requeſt, beautifully ve- 
rifying what he had made our gene- 
ral anceſtor a little before obſerve 
to the Angel? VIII. 546. &c. 


yer. 


| 353- But 
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Reaſon, is free, and reaſon he made right, 

But bid her well be ware, and ſtill erect, 

Leſt by ſome fair appearing good ſurpris'd 

She dictate falſe, and miſinform the will 355 
To do what God expreſly hath forbid. 

Not then miſtruſt, but tender love injoins, 

That I ſhould mind thee oft, and mind thou me. 
Firm we ſubſiſt, yet poſſible to ſwerve, 

Since reaſon not impoſſibly may meet 360 
Some ſpecious object by the foe ſuborn'd, 

And fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeping ſtricteſt watch, as ſhe was warn'd, 


Seek not temptation then, 


which to avoid 


Were better, and moſt likely if from me 353 
Thou ſever not: trial will come unſought. 
Wouldſt thou approve thy conſtancy, approve 
Firſt thy obedience; th' other who can know, 


353. But bid her auell be ware, and 
| till erect,] It is very true, as 
Dr. Bentley obſerves, that ere re- 
quires the preceding word to be ad- 
jective like itſelf : but ſo is aware or 
wary, and ſo it is uſed Matth. XXIV, 
50. The Lord of that ſervant ſpall 
come in à day when he-looketh not for 
him, and in an bour that he is not 
aware of, and 2 Tim. IV. 15. Of 
doom be thau ware alſo ; and by our 


author himſelf in the Maſk, Silence 


Not 


was took ere foe was ware, And 


therefore be aware ſhould not have 


been printed as one word, but as 


two; and then there could have 
been no miſtake about it. 
372. Go; for thy ftay, not free, ab- 
ſents thee more; ] It is related 
in the Life of Milton, that he went 
into the country in the Whitſuntide 
vacation, and married his firſt wife 
Mary the daughter of Juſtice Powell 
of Oxfordſhire. She had not * 
bit 


2 2 2 2 nw 


— 


55 


bo 
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Not ſeeing thee attempted; who atteſt ? . 


But if thou think, trial unſought may find 


370 


Us both ſecurer than thus warn' d thou ſeem'ſt, 
Go; for thy ſtay, not free, abſents thee more; 


Go in thy native innocence, rely 


On what thou haſt of virtue, ſummon all, 

For God towards thee hath done his part, do thine. 
So ſpake the patriarch of mankind ; but Eve 376 

Perſiſted, yet ſubmiſs, though laſt, reply'd. | 
With thy permiſſion then, and thus forewarn'd 


Chiefly by what thy own laſt reaſoning words 


Touch'd only, that our trial, when leaſt ſought, 380 

May find us both perhaps far leſs prepar'd, 

The willinger I go, nor much expect 

A foe ſo proud will firſt the weaker ſeek ; 

So bent, the more ſhall ſhame him his repulſe. 384 
Thus ſaying, from her huſband's hand her hand 


bited with him above a month, be- 
fore ſhe was very deſirous of return- 
ing to her friends in the country, 
there to ſpend the remainder of the 
ſummer, We may ſuppoſe, that up- 
on this occaſion their converſation 
was ſomewhat of the ſame nature as 
Adam and Eve's ; and it was upon 
ſome ſach conſiderations as this, 
that after much ſolicitation he per- 
mitted her to go, ; 

Go; for thy ſtay, not free, abſents 

- thee more. 


Soft 


It is the more probable, that he al- 
luded to hisown caſe in this account 
of Adam and Eve's parting, as in 
the account of their reconciliation it 
will appear that he copied exactly 


what happen'd to himſelf, 


385. Thus ſaying, from her Bu 

. bands Ps oe | 4 
Soft ſhe withdrew, &c.] The rea- 
der cannot but be pleas'd with this 
image. Notwithſtanding this difer- 


ence of judgment, while Adam is 


reaſon- 
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Soft ſhe withdrew, and like a Wood-Nymph light, 
Oread or Dryad, or of Delia's train, 

Betook her to the groves, but Delia's ſelf 
In gate ſurpaſs'd, and Goddeſs-hke deport, 


reaſoning and arguing with her, he 
ſtill holds her by the hand, which 
ſhe gently withdraws, a little impa- 


tient to be gone, even while ſhe is 


ſpeaking. And then like a Wood- 
nymph light, Oread a nymph of the 
mountains, or Dryad a nymph of the 
groves, of the oaks particularly, or 
of Delia's train, the train of Diana, 
who is called Delia as ſhe was born 
in the iland Delos, ſhe betook her to 
the groves ; but ſhe ſurpaſs'd not on- 
ly Diana's nymphs, but Diana her- 
ſelf. But as this beautiful ſimili- 
tude is formed very much upon one 
in Homer, aud its parallel in Vir- 
il, it may be proper to quote them 
th, in order to make the beau- 
ties of this better apprehended. 
Hom. Odyſſ. VI. 102. | 
"Om d Aply; uo; nat #0 wys- 
, | | 
H aaa Tnvſclov Tiprynxelov, n Efu- 
arbor, 
Tepropery #&Tgoiot , j,, wrtiG N- 
@caos* 


Ty % I apa NyuPa:i, pt AO» A;- 


. 

Aſorouas w yiſult de 7 Optra 
Ane. i 

Theouwy d vary ne apy xe 108 H- 


Toru, 


Puz N april mile, vane O& me 


Wrox" g 
Ne ny auf witnrgene Wo;de- 
D ans. | 
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Though 


As when o'er Erymanth Diana 
roves 4 

Or wide Taygetus' reſounding 
groves; 

A ſylvan train the huntreſs queen 
furrounds, . . 

Herrattling quiver from her ſhoul. 
der ſounds : 

Fierce in the ſpott, along the 
mountain brow | 

They bay the boar, or chaſe the 
bounding roe : 

High o'er the lawn, with more 
majeſtic pace, 

Above the nymphs ſhe treads with 
ſtately grace; | 

Diſtinguilh'd excellence the God- 
deſs proves; 

Exults Latona as the Virgin moves. 


With equal grace Nauticaa trod 


the plain, 
And ſhone tranſcendent o'er the 
beauteous train Broome, 


Qualis in Eurotæ ripis, aut per ju- 
ga Cynthi 

Exercet Diana choros ; quam mil. 
le ſecutæ 

Hine atque hinc glomerantur O- 
reades : illa pharetram 

Fert humero, gradienſque Deas 

ſupereminet omnes: 
Latonæ tacitum pertentant gaudia 


pectus. 
Tales erat Dido: talem ſe læta fe- 
Key 
Per medios. Virg. En. I. 4985. 
| Such 


Book IX. 
Though not as ſhe with bow and quiver arm d 390 
But with ſuch gard'ning tools as art yet rude, 
Guiltleſs of fire, had form'd, or Angels brought. 

| To Pales, or Pomona, thus adorn'd, 


Such on Eurotas? banks, or Cyn- 
thus hight, 

Diana ſeems; and ſo ſhe charms 
the ſight, Ys 

When in the dance the graceful 
Goddeſs leads 


| The quire of Nymphs, and over- 


their heads, 

Known by her quiver, and her 
lofty mien, 

She walks majeſtic, and ſhe looks 
their queen: 

Latona ſees her ſhine above the reſt, 

And feeds with ſecret joy her ſilent 
breaſt. - | 

Such Dido was ; with ſuch be- 


coming ſtate, 
Amidft the croud, ſhe walks ſerene- 
ly great. Dryden. 


The others are like Diana in their 
gate, but Eve ſurpaſſes her, only ſhe 
wears different enſigns, not a bow 
and quiver, but ſuch gard ning tools 
a art yet rude, guilileſt of fire, had 
form'd, before re was as yet ftol'n 
from Heaven by Prometheus as the 
Ancients. fabled, or ſuch tools as 
Angels brought. 


393. To Pales, or Pomona, thus 
adornꝰ d 


orn a, 

Likeft ſbe ſeem'd, &c.] Theſe four 
verſes Dr. Bentley rejects, as the edi- 
tor's manufacture. Let us examin his 
objections to them. For /ikel:e/ (ſays 
he) he meant lit. So he did, and 
lo the firſt edition gives it, as the 
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Likeſt 


Doctor might have ſeen, if he 
leas'd, becauſe. the firſt edition was 
fore him. He objects farther that 
Eve, who was before like the Wood- 
Nymphs and Delia, is here lite to 
Pales, or Pomona, or Ceres; all un- 
like one another, and yet Eve is like 
them all. But he ſeems not to ob- 
ſerve, that Eve is here compar'd to 
the latter three, upon a different ac- 
count, than ſhe was compar'd to the 
former. She was liken'd to the 
Wood-Nymphs and Delia in regard to 
her gate ; but now that Milton had 
mention'd her being arm'd with gar- 
den tools, he beautifully compares her 
to Pales, Pomona, and Ceres, all three 
Goddeſſes like to each other in theſe 
circumſtances, that they were hand- 
ſome, that they preſided over pard?- 
ning and cultivation of ground, and 
that they are uſually deſcribed by 
the ancient poets, as carrying tools 
of gard'ning or huſbandry in their 
hands: thus Ovid in Metam, XIV. 
628. ſays of Pomona, | 


Nec jaculo gravis eſt, ſed aduncaà 
dextera falce, 


The Doctor objects again, and ſays 
that Eve is not here ſaid to be like 
Pomona always, but when Ge fled 
Vertumnus, who would have raviſh'd 
her. But Milton's meaning is, that 
ſhe was like Pomona, not preciſely at 
the hour when ſhe fled Vertumnus, 
but at that time of her life when 

Ver- 
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Likeſt ſhe ſeem'd, Pomona when ſhe fled 


Vertumnus; or to Ceres in her prime, 
Yet virgin of Proſerpina from Jove. 


395 


Fer long with ardent look his eye purſu d 
Delighted, but deſiring more her ſtay. 
Oft he to her his charge of quick return 


Vertumnus made his addreſſes to her, 
that is when ſhe was in all her per- 
fection of beauty, as deſcrib'd by 


Ovid in the place above- cited. But 


the Doctor's greateſt quarrel is with 
the latter part of theſe four verſes: 
Ceres in her prime, ſays he? What? 


have Goddeſſes the decays of old 
age, and do they grow paſt their 
prime? And yet it is very frequent 


with the old poets to deſcribe their 


Gods as paſſing from youth to old 


age. Juvenal ſays in Sat. VI. 15. 


1 - 


ſed Jove nondum 


Barbato. 
Virgil deſcribes Charon thus, En. 
VI. 304. 


Jam ſenior; ſed cruda Deo viri- 
diſque ſenectus. 


And again we have in En. VII. 


180. Saturnuſque ſenex. But what 
monſter of a phraſe (ſays the Doctor) 


is that virgin of Proſerpina ? And 


I confeſs that it is one of the moſt 
forc'd expreſſions in this whole 
poem: probably our poet was led 
into it, by imitating the like phraſe 
of ſome Italian poet. But the ſenſe 
is plain enough, v/z. that ſhe had 
not yet borne Praſerpina, who de- 
riy'd her birth from Fove for the 
1 


Repeated, 


like uſe of the, word. from, when 


other words are to be ſupply'd in 
the ſenſe, ſee: II. 542. and VIII. 
213. I have met with ſome gentle. 


men, who thought that the laſt of 


theſe verſes ought to be read thus, 
—or to Ceres in her prime 
Yetvirgin, or Proſerpina from Jove, 


And this reading at firſt fight is very 
apt to pleaſe and perſuade one of its 


genuinneſs, becauſe it frees the text 
from that hard expreſſion, virgin of 
- Prejerpina :\ but when we conſider 


the matter farther, it will be found 
that Milton could never haveintend- 
ed to compare Eve with Proſerpina, 
becauſe ſhe had nothing to do with 
huſbandry or gard'ning, on account 
of which only this compariſon is in- 
troduc'd, Pearce. 


394. Lileſt ſhe ſeem' d,] So it is in 
Milton's firſt edition;, in the ſecond 
edition by miſtake it is printed L:4e- 
lieſt, and this has been follow'd in 
all the editions ſince, at leaſt in all 
that I have ſeen. 


395. Ceres in her prime, 
Yetvirginof Preſerpina frem Fove.] 
This ſeems to be a Greciſm, and 


tranſlated from Theocritus (Idy]l. II. 


136.) 
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Repeated, ſhe to him as oft engag'd 40 
To be return d by noon amid the bower, 

and all things in beſt order to invite 

Noontide repaſt, or afternoon's repoſe. 

0 much deceiv d, much failing, hapleſs Eve, 

Of thy preſum'd return! event perverſe 405 


136.) who ſays maphioy mw Janape 


for Vitginem innuptam. *Tis the 
ſame turn of expreſſion in both. So 
that Dr. Bentley was ſtrangely miſ- 
taken in calling it à monſter of an 


expreſſion, and not human language; 


it having an elegance ſuperior in my 
opinion to the Engliſh phraſe—*<* a 
virgin, not having yet conceived 


| © Proſerpina who was begot by 


% Jove.“ Warburton. 


401. To be return'd by noon amid 
the bowwer, | 

And all things in beſt order to in- 

vite &c.] Here ſeems to be 

awant of a verb before all things &c. 
Dr. Bentley therefore reads 


To be return'd by noon and at the 
bower 


Have all things in beſt order to 


invite. 


Zut if it be neceſſary to inſert the 
word have, I would read thus with 
leſs alteration, 


And all things in beſt order have 
to' invite. Pearce. 


There ſeems to be no neceſſity for 
any alteration, If the bowwer had 
been mention'd alone, he would 


Thou 


hardly have ſaid amid the boauer, 
but rather at the boaber or in the 


bower ; but amid the bowwer and all | 


things is right. 


404. O much deceiv'd, much fail- 


ing, hapleſs Ewe, 
Of thy preſum'd return J] That is, 
much failing of thy preſum'd return. 
Theſe beautiful apoſtrophes and an- 


ticipations are a in the poets, - 


who affect to ſpeak in the character 
of prophets, and like men inſpir'd 
with the knowledge of futurity. 
Thus, Virgil to Turnus En. X. 
501. q 


Neſcia mens hominum fati ſortiſ- 
que futurz, 

Et ſervare modum rebus ſublata 
ſecundis. a | 

Turno tempus erit, magno cum 
optaverit emptum 

Intactum Pallanta, et cum ſpolia 
iſta diemque | 


Oderit. 


O mortals! blind in fate, who 


never know 
To bear high fortune, or indure 
the low. 
The time ſhall come, when Tur- 
uus, but in vain, . 
Shall wiſh untouch'd the trophi 
of the ſlain; : 
g Shall 
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Thau never from that hour in Paradiſe 
Found'ſt either ſweet repaſt, or ſound repoſe; 
Such ambuſh hid among ſweet flow'rs and ſhades 


Waited with helliſh rancor imminent V 
To intercept thy way, or ſend thee back 40 i 
Deſpoil'd of innocence, of faith, of bliſs. A 
For now, and ſince firſt break of dawn the Fiend, E. 
Mere ſerpent in appearance, forth was come, Ce 
And on his queſt, where likelieſt he might find H 
The only two of mankind, but in them 415 16 
The whole included race, his purpos d prey. H 
In bow'r and field he ſought, where any tuft Fi 
Of grove or garden- plot more pleaſant lay, N. 
Their tendence or plantation for delight; Ol 
By fountain or by ſhady rivulet 4420 Ta 
He ſought them both, but wiſh'd his hap might find I Ar 
Eve 
Shall wiſh the fatal belt were far little events anſwer our expeQa- * 
— — the dire . wes &E | | 
of the day. Dryden. 408. Such ambuſh bid] So itisin il © 
And Homer Iliad. XVII. 497. 'nothow ir come u be primed tub Wl 
r alte Fenton hve printed. i „ 
er 
nity of all human hopes, and how mindleſs the while 1 


Her- 


10 


K. 
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Eve ſeparate, he wiſh'd, but not with hope 

Of what ſo ſeldom chanc'd, when to his wiſh, 
Beyond his hope, Eve ſeparate he ſpies, 

Veil'd in a cloud of fragrance, where ſhe ſtood, 425 
Half ſpy d, ſo thick the roſes bluſhing round 

About her glow'd, oft ſtooping to ſupport 

Each flow'r of flender ſtalk, whoſe head though gay 
Carnation, purple, azure, or ſpeck'd with gold, 
Hung drooping unſuſtain d; them ſhe upſtays 430 
Gently with myrtle band, mindleſs the while 
Herſelf, though faireſt unſupported flower, 

From her beſt prop ſo far, and ſtorm ſo nigh. 
Nearer he drew, and many a walk travers'd 

Of ſtatelieſt covert, cedar, pine, or palm, 435 
Then voluble and bold, now hid, now ſeen 


Among thick-woven arborets and-flowers 
en 20. | : Tom. | 


U 


2 pop 25 unſupported 


e have the ſame 
manner of 28 in IV. 269. 


—— where Proſerpin gathering 


flowers 
Hall a fairer, flow' r by gloomy 


Wa gather d. | 
A thought that muſt have pleas'd 


our author, ſince he has 1 it a ſecond 
time. 


You, II. 


tice by the tempter, when he 


| ties. Addiſon, 


434. Nearer he drew, &c. ] The 
ſeveral wiles which are put in 2 
ound 

Eve ſeparated from her huſband, 
the many pleaſing images of na- 
ture which are intermixed in this 


part of the ſtory, with its gradual 


and regular progreſs to the fatal 
cataſtrophe, are ſo. very remark- 
able, that it would be ſuperfluous, 
to point out their reſpective beau- 
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Book IX, 


Imborder'd on each bank, the hand of Eve: 
Spot more delicious than thoſe gardens feign d 


Or of reviv'd Adonis, or renown'd 


440 


Alcinous, hoſt of old Laertes' ſon, 
Or that, not myſtic, where the ſapient king 


Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian ſpouſe. 


438. Inborber d on each bank, Dr. 
Bentley believes that Milton gave it 
Imbroider'd, proper to thick-woven, 
But imborder d is the right word ac- 
cording to Biſhop Kennet,- who in 
his gloſſary to his Parochial An- 
tiquities in the word Bordarii ſays, 
Some derive it from the old Gallic 
bords, the limits or extremes of any 
extent as the borders of a county 
and the borderers or inhabitants in 
thoſe parts, Whence the bordure of 
a garment, and to imborder which 
abe corrupt to imbroider. See alſo 
Furetiere's French Dictionary on 
the words Brodeur and Embordurer. 

Pearce, 


Inborder d on each bank, the banks 


were border'd with the flowers, he 


hand of Eve, the handiwork of Eve, 
as we ſay of a picture that it is the 
hand of ſuch or ſuch a maſter. And 
thus Virgil, En. I. 455. 


Artificumque manus inter ſe ope- 
rumque laborem 
Miratur. | 


439. Spot more delicious, &c.] He 
is not ſpeaking here of Paradiſe in 
general, but of this particular ſpot, 


the handiwork of Eve; and he ſays 


it was more delicious than the gar- 


Much 


dens of Adonis or Alcinous are feign'd 
to be. Of reviy'd Adonis; for after 
he was kill'd by the wild boar, it is 
ſaid that at Venus's requeſt he was 
reſtor'd to life. And we learn from 
St. Jerom, Cyril, and other writers, 
that his anniverſary feſtival was 


open'd with ſorrow and mourning 


for his death, and- concluded with 


ſinging and rejoicing for his revival, 
It 5 wy ere as Dr. Bentley ſays, 


that Kyo Adwnd®-, the garden, of 


Adonis, ſo frequently mention'd by 
Greek writers, Plato, Plutarch, &c, 
were nothing but portable earthen 
pots with ſome lettice or fennel 


growing in them, and thrown away 


the next day after the yearly feſtival 
of Adonis: wuhence the gardens of 
Adonis grew to be a proverb of con- 
tempt for any fruitleſs, fading, pe- 
riſhable affair. But, as Dr. Pearce 
replies, Why did the Grecians on 
Adonis's feſtival carry theſe ſmall 
earthen gardens about in honor of 


him? was it not becauſe they had a 
tradition, that when he was alive 
he deli 


hted in gardens, and had a 
magnificent one? Pliny mentions 


the 2 of Adonis and Alcinous 


er as Milton does. T here is 
not hing that the Ancients admir d 
more than the gardens of the Heſpe- 


rides, 
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Much he the place admir'd, the perſon more, 


As one who long in populous city pent, 


445 


Where houſes thick and ſewers annoy the air, 
Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages and farms 

Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight, 


rides, and thoſe of the kings Adonis 


and Alcinous. Antiquitas nihil prius 
mirata eſt quam Helperidum hortos, 
ac regum Adonidis et Alcinoi. Plin. 
Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XIX. cap. 4. The 
Italian poet Marino in his L' Adone, 
Cant. VI. deſcribes the gardens of 
Adonis at large: and Huetius in his 
Demonſtr. Evangel. Prop. 4. cap. 3. 
ſect. 3. ſays of the Greeks, Regem 
Adonidem hortorum curæ impense fu- 
iſſededitum narrantes. Our country- 
man Spenſer celebrates the gardens 
of Adonis in his Faery Queen, Book 
3. Cant; 6. the title of which is 


The gardens of Adonis, fraught 
With pleaſures manifold; 


where he likewiſe gives an account 
of his death and revival, Shake- 
ſpear too mentions the garden of 
Adonis, 1 Part of Henry VI. A&I. 
The Dauphin ſpeaks to Purelle, 


Thy promiſes are like Adonis 
garden, 

That one day bloom'd, and fruit- 
ful were the next. 


And Milton himſelf in the Maſe 
ſpeaks of 


Beds of - hyacinth and roſes, 
Where young Adonis oft repoſes, 


The 


Waxing well of his deep wound 
In ſlumber ſoft : 


And in his Defen/io Secunda he men- 
tions both the gardens of Alcinous 
and Adonis, and here calls them 
feign'd, which ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhes theſe gardens of Adonis from 
thoſe little earthen pots which were 
really exhibited at his feſtival. And 


the gardens of Alcinous he has al- 


luded to before V. 341. Alcinous, 
hoſt to old Laertes' ſon, that 1s to 
Ulyſſes whom he entertain'd in his 
return from Troy, as Homer informs 
us, Odyſſey book the 7th, where he 
ives us a charming deſcription of 
bis gardens; which Mr. Pope ſe- 
lected from other parts of Homer's 
works, and tranſlated and publiſhed 
in the Guardian before he attempted 
the reſt. Or that, not myſtic, not 
fabulous as the reſt, not allegorical 
as ſome have fancied, but a real 
arden, which Solomon made for 
fis wife, the daughter of Pharaoh 
king of Egypt. See Canticles. And 
thus, as the moſt beautiful countries 
in the world, IV. 268 - 285. could 
not vy with Paradiſe, ſo neither 
could the moſt delicious gardens 
equal this flow'ry plat, the faveet 

receſs of Eve. 
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The ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs, or kine, 450 
Or dairy', each rural ſight, each rural ſound ; 

If chance with nymphlike ſtep fair virgin paſs, 
What pleaſing ſeem'd, for her now pleaſes more, 
She moſt, and in her look ſums all delight : 


Such pleaſure took the Serpent to behold 


455 


This flow'ry plat, the ſweet receſs of Eve 
Thus early, thus alone; her heav'nly form 
Angelic, but more ſoft, and femenine, 


Her graceful innocence, her every air 


450. —tedded 


| aſs,] Graſs juſt 
mow'd and ſpre 


for drying. 
Richardſon. 


See likewiſe Lye's Junii Etymolo- 
gicum under the word Tede. 


453. What pleaſing ſeem'd, for her 
now pleaſes more,] Did not 
the beautiful aſſemblage of proper 
circumſtances in this charmingly na- 
tural and familiar ſimile lead one 
to think, that Milton took the hint 
of it from ſome real ſcene of this 
ſort, which had ſome time or other 
ſmit his fancy, I ſhould be apt to 
think that he alluded to this ſame 
thought in Spenſer, who deſcribing 
his hero Guyon with a fair lady up- 
on a little iland adorn'd with all 
the beauties of nature adds, Faery 
Queen, B. 2. Cant. 6. St. 24. 


And all though pleaſant, yet ſhe 
made much more. Thyer.. 


4.57. ——her heav'nly form &c.] 
This is a ſcene of much the fame 


Of 


nature with that betwixt the Saracen 
King Aladin and the Italian virgin 
Sophroniain the 2d Canto of Taſlo's 
Jeruſalem : and tho? perhaps it would 
be going too far to ſay that Milton 


has borrow'd from thence, yet | 


think it muſt give the reader ſome 
pleaſure to ſee, how two great ge- 
niuſes naturally fall into the ſame 
thoughts upon fimilar ſubjedts, 
Milton ſpeaking of Eve ſays, 


her every air 


Of geſture or leaſt action over- 


aw d 


His malice, &c. 


Taſſo ſpeaking of Sophronia's ad- 
dreſſing herſelf to the fierce Aladin 


ſays, | 


A Phoneſta baldanza, a Vimpro- 
viſo | 
Folgorar di bellezze altere, e ſante, 
Quaſi confuſo il re, quaſi conquiſo 
Frenò lo ſdegno, e placò il fer 
ſembiante. | 
TN =_ 


Book IX, 


(96 


ad- 
icin 


pro 


nte, 
uiſo 


fier 


low 
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Of geſture or leaſt action overaw'd 


His malice, and with rapin ſweet bereav'd 


| His fierceneſs of the fierce intent it brought: 
That ſpace the Evil-one abſtracted ſtood 


From his own evil, and for the time remain'd 


Stupidly good, of enmity diſarm'd, 
Of guile, of hate, of envy, of revenge; 


But the hot Hell that always in him burns; 
Though in mid Heav'n, ſoon ended his delight, 
And tortures him now more, the more he ſees 


How like again is what Milton ſays 


of Satan, 
That ſpace the Evil · one abſtracted 
ſtood 


From his own ev'il, and for the 
time remain'd 

Stupidly good, 

to what Taſſo ſays of the ſtate of 

Aladin's mind, | 

Fu ſtupor, fi vaghezza, e fù diletto, 

d'amor non fu, che moſſe il cor 
villano! 


They both alſo agree in making 
each of them immediately to relapſe 
into their firſt character. Milton 


then ſoon 
Fierce hate he recolle&s, — 


Taſſo, 
Qu comincia il tirranno a riſdeg- 
» nark; 


It muſt be own'd however, that not- 
vithſtanding this ſimilitude of cir- 


Of 


cumſtances, the Engliſh poet vaſtly 


excels the Italian both in ſtrength of 


ſentiments and beauty of expreſſion. 
It may be further obſerved, that 
there never was a finer or juſter 
compliment paid to beauty than 1s 
here by Milton, as it 1s not made up 
of rant and rhapſody as moſt of this 
kind are, but only ſaying what one 
may eaſily imagin might have really 
happen'd upon the ſight of ſo de- 
lightful a ſcence. Thyer. 


462. His fierceneſt of the fierce intent] 


Tho? Dr. Bentley thinks it jejune, 


yet ſuch a repetition 1s not uncom- 


mon in the beſt poets, 


Et noſtro 4oluifti ſæpe dolore. 


Virg. n. I. 669. 


468. Though inmid Heawv'n, ] That 
is, would do though he were in 
Heaven, or it may. be underſtood 
as if he were ſometimes in Heaven, 
and juſtified by Job I. 6. II. 1. 
There was a day, when the ſons of 

* God 
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Of pleaſure not for him ordain d; then foon 470 

Fierce hate he recollects, and all his thoughts 

Of miſchief, gratulating, thus excites. 
Thoughts, whither have ye led me! with what ſweet 

Compulſion thus tranſported ta forget 

What hither brought us! hate, not love, nor hope 


Of Paradiſe for Hell, hope here to taſte 


470 


Of pleaſure, but all pleaſure to deſtroy, 

Save what is in deſtroying; other joy 

To me is loſt. Then let me not let paſs 

Occaſion which now ſmiles; behold alone 480 
The woman, opportune to all attempts, 

Her huſband, for I view far round, not nigh, 
Whoſe higher intellectual more I ſhun, 

And ſtrength, of courage haughty, and of limb 


Ged came to preſent themſelves before 
the Lord, and Satan came alſo among 
them to - preſent himſelf before the 
Lord. And Satan ſpeaks to the 
ſame purpoſe in Paradiſe Regain'd, 
I. 366. | FE i 
—nor from the Heav'n of Heav'ns 
HFath he excluded my reſort ſome- 
times c. | 
78, w——other joy 

{o me is loft. ] How: exactly does 
Milton make Satan keep up the 
character he had afſum'd in the 

fourth book, where he ſays 


Evil be thou my good &c! Thyer, 
4386. —exempt from wound,] As 


Heroic 


Eve had ſaid before. that they were 


not capable of death or pain, ver. 283. 
that is as long as they continued 
innocent. 


490. Not terrible, thaugh terror 

Be in love 

And beauty, not approach'd by 

Z ſtronger hate, Satan had 
been ſaying that he dreaded Adam, 


' ſuch was his ſtrength of body and 


mind, and his own ſo debas'd from 
what it was in Heaven : but Eve 
(he goes on to ſay) is lovely, not 
terrible, though terror be in love 
and beauty, unleſs tis approach'd 
by a mind arm'd with hate as his 

5 5 


1 
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Heroic built, though of terreſtrial mold, 485 
Foe not informidable, exempt from wound, 
I not ; ſo much hath Hell debas d, and pain 
Infeebled me, to what I wag in Heaven. 
She fair, divinely fair, fit love for Gods, 
Not terrible, though terror be in love Dr 490 
And beauty, not approach'd by ſtronger hate, 
Hate ſtronger, under ſhow of love well feign'd, 
The way which to her ruin now I tend, 

So ſpake the enemy of mankind, inclos'd 
In ſerpent, inmate bad, and toward Eve 495 
Addreſs'd his way, not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as ſince, but on his rear, 
Circular baſe of rifing folds, that tower'd 


Fold above fold a ſurging maze, his head 


is; a hate the greater, as tis diſ- 
guis'd under diſſembled love. An 
excellent writer Dr. Pearce) hath 
obſerv'd on this paſſage, that a 
e beautiful woman is approach'd 
«© with terror, unleſs he who ap- 
“ proaches her has a ſtronger hatred 
te of her than her beauty can be- 
« get love in him.” Richardſon. 
vomething like this in Paradiſe Ne- 
gain'd, Il. 159. ; 
—virgin majeſty with mild 
And — allay'd, yet terrible 
t approach. Thyer. 


| 496. —not wwith indented wave, ] 
Indented is of the ſame derivation as 


indenture, notched and going in and 
out like the teeth of a ſaw: and 
Shakeſpear applies it likewiſe to 


the motions of a ſnake in As you 


like it, Act IV. 


And witli indented glides did flip 


away. 

99. Fold about fold &c.] We 
wy 7 delcptlen f ſuch a ſort 
of ſerpent in Gvid. Met. III. 32. 

——criſtis præſignis et auro ; 

Jane micant oculi— 
Ille volubilibus ſquamoſos nexibus 
orbes 
Torquet, et immenſos ſalty ſinua- 
tur in _arcus ; 
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Creſted aloft, and carbuncle his eye 500 
With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold, erect 


Amidſt his circling ſpires, 


Ac media plus parte leves erectus 


in auras, 
Deſpicit omne nemus Ec. 


Fire broke in flaſhes when he 

. glanc'd his eyes; 

His tow'ring creſt was glorious to 
behold, 

His ſhoulders and his ſides were 
ſcaPd with gold. 


Spire above ſpire uprear'd in air 


he ſtood, 
And gazing round him overlook'd 
the wood. Addiſon, 


But our author has not only imitated, 


Ovid, but has ranſack'd all the good 


' poets, who have ever made a re- 


markable deſcription of a ſerpent ; 
and the reader may obſerve ſome 
touches very like Grotius's deſcrip- 
tion of the ſame ſerpent in his tra- 
gedy of Adamus Exul. A&TIV.. 


oculi ardent duo : 

AdreQa cervix ſurgit, et maculis 
nitet | | 2 

Pectus ſuperbis; cærulis picti notis 

Sinuantur orbes: tortiles ſpiræ mi- 
cant a 


Auri colore c. 


kind &c.] Satan is not here 
compar'd and preferr'd to the fineſt 


and moſt memorable ſerpents of an- 
tiquity, the Python and the reſt ; 


but only to the moſt memorable of 
_ thoſe ſerpents into which others 


were transformed ; and with 'the 


504. — never fence of” a hd 


that on the graſs 
| Floted 


greater propriety, as he was himſelf 
now transform'd into a ſerpent. And 
in this view it 1s ſaid that none were 
lovelier, not thoſe that in Ilhria 
chang'd Hermione and Cadmus. Cad- 


mus and his wife Harmonia or Her- 


mione, for ſhe 1s call'd by either 


name, and preſume Milton thought 


Hermione and Cadmus more muſical 
in verſe as it certainly 1s than Har- 
monia and Cadmus. This Cadmus to- 

ether with his wife leaving Thebes 
in Bœotia, which he had founded 
and for divers misfortunes quitted, 
and coming into 1lyria, they were 
both — into ſerpents for having 
ſlain one ſacred to Mars, as we read 
in the fourth book of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoſis. But the expreſſion, tho/e 
that chang d Hermione and Cadmus, 
has occaſion'd ſome difficulty. Did 
thoſe ſerpents, ſays Dr. Bentley, 
change Hermione and Cadmus ? or 
were not theſe, who were man and 
woman once, chang'd into ſerpents? 
And Dr. Pearce replies, We may 


excuſe this as a poetical liberty of 


expreſſion ; tis much the ſame as 
the critics have obſerved in Ovid's 


Metam. I. 1. where formas mutatas in 
nova corpora ſtands for corpora mu- 
tata in novas formas. In both places 
the changing is attributed, not to the 


perſons chang'd, but to the forms 
or ſhapes into which they were 
chang'd. M bich chang'd Hermione 
and Cadmus, that is into which Her- 
mione and Cadmus were chang'd. 


So Horace ſays, Sat, II. VIII. 49. 
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Floted redundant : pleaſing was his ſhape 
And lovely; never ſince of ſerpent kind 


Lovelier, not thoſe that in Illyria chang'd 505 


—aceto _ 
Quod Methymnæam vitio muta- 
verat uvam, 


for in quod vitio mutata eſt uva Me- 
thymnza. If this may not be al- 
low'd to paſs, yet J ſee no reaſon 
(ys Dr. Pearce) why the conſtruc- 
tion may not be this, not thoſe that 
in Illyria (were) chang d, viz. Her- 


nione and Cadmus &c. Or perhaps, 


this ; not thoſe that Hermione and 
Cadmus chang'd, where chang'd 
ſtands for chang'd to, as in X. 540. 


| we have the ſame way of ſpeaking, 


for what they ſaw, 
They felt themſelves now changing. 


But after all theſe very ingenious 
conjeCtures, I conceive the meaning 
to be as it is expreſs d, and the ex- 
preſſion to be the moſt proper and 
appoſite that could be. The ſer- 
pents chang'd Hermione and Cadmus. 
The form of ſerpents was ſuperin- 
duc'd, but they ſtill retain'd the 
ſame ſenſe and memory; and this 
Ovid ſays expreſly. When Cad- 
mus was firſt chang'd, IV. 595. 


ile ſuæ lambeþat conjugis ora; 
Inque ſinus caros, veluti cognoſ- 
ceret, ibat; 45 


Et dabat amplexus, aſſuetaque 


colla petebat. 


The huſband- ſerpent ſhow'd he 
ſtill had thought, 

With wonted fondneſs an embrace 
he ſought ; 


Her- 


Play'd round her neck in many a 


haarmleſs twiſt, 
And lick'd that boſom which, a 
man, he kiſt. 


And after the wife was chang'd 
too, it is ſaid, ver. 602. 


Nunc quoque nec fugiunt homi- 
nem, nec vulnere lædunt: 

Quidque prius fuerint, placidi me- 
minere dracones. 


Fearleſs ſee men, by men are fear- 
leſs ſeen, _ 

Still mild and conſcious what they 
once have been. Euſden. 


They were therefore ſtill Hermione 
and Cadmus, though chang'd ; as 
the Devil was ſtill the Devil, though 
inclos'd in ſerpent. And thus it 
may be ſaid with the greateſt pro- 
priety, that none of ſerpent kind 
were lovelier, not thoſe that in Illyria 
chang d Hermione and Cadmus, or the 


God in Epidaurus, that is Æſculapius 
the God of phyſic, the ſon of Apollo, 


who was worſhipped at Epidaurus, 
a city of Peloponneſus, -and being 
ſent for to Rome in the time of a 
plague aſſumed the form of a ſer- 
pent and accompanied the ambaſſa- 
dors, as the ſtory was related in the 
eleventh book of Livy, and may ſtill 
be read in the fifteenth book of 
Ovid's Metamorphoſis : but tho' he 
was thus chang'd in appearance, he 
was {till Æſculapius, In ſerpente Deus 
as Ovid calls him XV. 670. the deity 
in @ ſerpent, and under that form 
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Hermione and Cadmus, or the God 

In Epidaurus ; nor to which transform'd 
Ammonian Jove, or Capitoline was ſeen, 
He with Olympias, this with her who bore 
Scipio the highth of Rome. With tract oblique 519 
At firſt, as one who ſought acceſs, but fear d 
Io interrupt, ſide-long he works his way. 
As when a ſhip by ſkilful ſteerſman wrought 


continued to be worſhipp'dat Rome. 
Nor were thoſe ſerpents loveher, 70 


which transform'd Ammonian Fove 
or Capitoline was ſeen, * Am- 
mon and Jupiter Capitolinus, the 
one the Lybian Jupiter, the other 
- the Roman, call'd 2 from 

the Capitol his temple at Rome: 
He awith Olympias, the firſt the pre- 
tended father of Alexander the 
Great, converſing with his mother 
Olympias in the form of a ſerpent ; 
this auith her who ' bore Scipio the 
highth of Rome, the latter fabled in 
Uke manner to have been the father 
of Scipio Africanus, who raiſed his 
country and himſelf to the higheſt 
pitch of glory. Dr. Bentley objeQs 
to this expreſſion the highth of Rome. 
But as Dr. Pearce obſerves in an- 
ſwer, this expreſſion is much of the 


ſame nature with Ovid's Summa du-. 


cum Atrides, Amor. I. 1. el. 9. v. 37. 
and with Cicero's expreſſion Apex 
ſenectutis eſt auctoritas, de Senect. 
The Italians, whoſe expreſſions Mil- 
ton often imitates, uſe altezzain the 
ſame ſenſe, if I remember aright. 


Nigh 


513. — ſhip &c.) Then 


one 
are ſome Latin poems of Andrey an 
Ramſay, a Scotchman in the time il 
of Charles the firſt, under this title | 
Poemata ſacra Audreæ Ramſzi Po. bn 
toris Edinburgeni » Edinburgi 1633. n 
The book 1s now grown very ſcarce, 3h 
but there are few poems in it. The : 
E is one in four books, the N 
_ of the — the 4 * 
e y ſtate of man, the thi 
of ack of was the % 
m man 
Chriſt: and this poem was — Q 
mended to me as a rmance to 81 
— 1 much oblig'd Fs 
in : but upon peruſing it 
I do not well ſee — 4 —— * 
could write ſo much upon the ſame Se 


ſubjects, and write more differently. 
There are few or no traces to be 
diſcover'd of any fimilitude or re- 
ſemblance between them, but in the 


ſimile before y*, and the following 80 
one of the Scotch poet, and theſe an, 
are ſo different, and applied ſo dif. po 
ferently, that they may both be ori- WF |. 


ginals, or at leaſt not the copy the 
one 
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Nigh river's mouth or foreland, where the wind 


Veers oft, as oft ſo ſteers, and ſhifts her fail : 


315 


| So varied he, and of his tortuous train 

Curl'd many a wanton wreath in fight of Eve, 
To lure her eye; ſhe buſied heard the found 
Of ruſling leaves, but minded not, as us d 


To ſuch diſport before her through the field, 
From every beaſt, more duteous at her call, 


one of the other, Milton's is ap- 
plied to the oblique motion of the 
ſerpent, this of — to the De- 
yil tempting our Saviour, and when 


one temptation would not avail, 


trying another: 


——Ut vento portum qui forte 
reflante 

Non potis eſt capere, is malos et 
lintea vela 

Carbaſeoſque ſinus obliquat, ten- 
dere rect 

Qua nequit, incurvo radit vada 
czrula curſu ; | 

Sic gnarus verſare dolos, et ima- 

gine falſa 

Ludere Tartareus coluber, con- 
tingere metam 

de non poſſe videns primo moli- 
mine, curſum 

Mutat, et ad palmam converſo tra- 
mite tendit. | 


do that upon the whole it is to be 
gr whether Milton had ever 
ſeen theſe poems of Ramſay, or 
knew any thing of them; and he 


520 


Than 


might ſtill ſay with truth that he 
purſued 


Things unattempted yet in proſe 
or rhime. | 


And in the general it may be ſaid, 
that reſemblance is not plagiariſm. 
Different authors may poſſibly hit 
upon the ſame thought without 
borrowing from one another. An 
author, of great reading eſpecially, 
may be — and color'd as it were 
by his reading: his writings may 
have ſomething of the taſte of the 
books which E has read without 
his knowing it, as the ſtream par- 
takes of the qualities of the earth 
thro? which it paſſes ; and he ma 
ſometimes make uſe of the thoughts 
of others, and ſtill believe them his 
own. This may be the caſe with 

to thoſe authors, whom he 
is known to have read; and much 
leſs can he be certainly charg'd 
with ſtealing from authors, when 
it is very uncertain whether he has 
read them or not. 


5 22. Than 
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Than at Circean call the herd diſguis d. 
He bolder now, uncall'd before her ſtood, 
But as in gaze admiring : oft he bow'd 
His turret creſt, and ſleek enamel'd neck, 525 
Fawning, and lick d the ground whereon ſhe trod. 
His gentle dumb expreſſion turn'd at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play; he glad 
Of her attention gain d, with ſerpent tongue 
Organic, or impulſe of vocal air, 530 
His fraudulent temptation thus began. 

Wonder not, ſovran Miſtreſs, if perhaps 


Thou canſt, who art ſole wonder; much leſs arm 


Thy looks, the Heav'n of mildneſs, with diſdain, 
Diſpleas'd that I approach thee thus, and * 535 
Inſatiate, I thus ſingle, nor have fear d 
Thy awful brow, more awful thus retir'd. 
Faireſt reſemblance of thy Maker fair, 


Thee 


522. Than at Circean call the herd 5 30. as: or impulſe of vocal 
diſguis d.] All beaſts of the air, ] That the Devil moved 

field WP: to. play and ſport before the ſerpent's tongue, and uſed it as 
her, more obedient to her voice, an inſtrument to form that tempt- 
than men turn'd into beaſts by the ing ſpeech he made to Eve, is the 


famous inchantreſs Circe were at opinion of ſome ; that he form'd a 


her beck. Ovid. Metam. XIV. 45. voice by impreſſion of the ſounding 


air, diſtant from the ſerpent, is 


perque ferarum that of others: of which our au- 
Agmen adulantim media . thor has left the curious to their 
ab aula. Hume. choice. Hume. 


531. His 


25 


30 


335 
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Thee all things living gaze on, all things TRY 
By gift, and thy celeſtial beauty adore 


540 


With raviſhment beheld, there beſt beheld 
Where univerſally admir'd ; but here 
In this incloſure wild, theſe beaſts among, 
Beholders rude; and ſhallow to diſcern 


Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 


545 


Who ſees thee'? (and what is one?) who ſhouldſt be ſeen 
A Goddeſs among Gods, ador'd and ferv'd 
By Angels numberleſs, thy daily train. 

So gloz'd the Tempter, and his proem tun'd; 


Into the heart of Eve his words made way, 


330 


Though at the voice much marveling ; at length 
Not unamaz d ſhe thus in anſwer ſpake. | 
What may this mean ? language of man pronounc'd 
By tongue of brute, and human ſenſe expreſs'd ? 


The firſt at leaſt of theſe I thought deny'd 


531. His fraudulent temptation thus 
began,] We ſee by this firſt 

ſpeech of Satan what our author 
thought the moſt probable, the moſt 
natural, and the moft ſucceſsful way 
of beginning a temptation. upon a 
woman, namely flattery,extravagant 
admiration of her perſon, and ful- 
ſome commendations of her merit 
and beauty, and by theſe means en- 
paging. her attention, and ſo delud- 


555 
To 


ing her to ruin. This ſpeech is 
much of the ſame ſtrain and ſpirit 
with that which Satan had made to 
her before in her dream, V. 37s 
See and it had a fatal effect, for 
Into the heart of Eve his words 


made way. | 


Tocry her up as a Goddeſs 3 the 
readieſt way to make her a mere 
mortal, 6 
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To: beaſts, whom God on their creation-day 
Created mute to all articulate ſound ; 

The latter I demur, for in their looks 

Much reas'on, and in their actions oft appears. 
Thee, Serpent, ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field 560 
I knew, but not with human voice indued ; 
Redouble then this miracle, and ſay, 

How cam'ſt thou ſpeakable of mute, and how 
To me fo friendly grown above the reſt | 

Of brutal kind, that daily are in ſight: bz 
Say, for ſuch wonder clames attention due. 

To whom the guileful Tempter thus reply d. 
Empreſs of this fair world, reſplendent Eve, 


Eaſy to me it is to tell thee all \ fobeyd; 
What thou command'ft, and right thou ſhouldſt be 
I was at firſt as other beaſts that graze 571 

| by The 


556. —§Ʒ¾HDæ m God on their is uſed in an active as well as in: 
creation- day paſſive ſenſe, and may ſignify what 
Created mute], This is mere fill- can Jpeat as well as aubat can bt 
inge, ſays Dr. Bentley; for when Spolen. Here it is to be underſtood 
could they be created, but on their in on former ſenſe, peakable or able 
— 17 '? But this is exactly in ak, as comfortable, deleAable, 
the ſtile of Scripture, Gen. II. 4. ates &c. ſignify able to comfort, l 
Theſe are the generations of the Hea- Mae br fo 55 &c. And there are in- 
wens and of the Earth when they were ſtances of ſuch words uſed ſometimes 
created; in the day that the Lord God actively and ſometimes paſſively in 
made the Barth and the Heavens. the beſt authors. Thus in Horace the 
563. How cam , thou ſpeakable o 4 word illacrymabilis is uſed in its paſ- 
_ _ The word en ſive — Od. IV. IX. 26. 


— 
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The trodden herb, of abject thoughts and low, 
As was my food; nor ought but food diſcern d 


Or ſex, and apprehended nothing high: 
Till on 2 day roving the field, I chanc'd 5 75 


A goodly tree far diſtant to behold 

Loaden with fruit of faireſt colors mix'd, 
Ruddy and gold: I nearer drew to gaze; 
When from the boughs a ſavory odor blown, 
Grateful to appetite, more pleas'd my ſenſe 580 
Than ſmell of ſweeteft fene}, or the teats 

Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at even, 
Unſuck d of lamb or kid, that tend their play. 

To fatisfy the ſharp deſire I had 

Of taſting thoſe fair apples, I reſolv'd 535 
Not to defer 3 hunger and thirſt at once, 
Pow'rful perſuaders, quicken'd at the ſent. 


Of 
— ſed omnes s illaemmabiles Sect. 56. They were likewiſe ſu 
Urgentur poſed to ſuck the teats of ewes vn 
. | 
and in its active 5 oa... *% | 
IL XIV. 6. | 585.—thoſ fair appler,} There 
md acrymabilem is no nowing for certain what the 
plutona 22 g | forbidden fruit was. The common 


notion 1s that it was a fort of apple, 
1 —faveete wo zel, or the teats} and that is ſufficient to juſtify a 
He mentions ſuch things as were poet. So Otway, ' ; 
tputed moſt agreeable to © ſerpents. | 
Feniculum an guibus Eu | — for an apple damn'd man- 


laps Lliny, Nas. Hiſt 19. C. 9. 
a 
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Of that alluring fruit, urg'd me ſo keen. [ 
About the moſſy trunk I wound me ſoon, c 
For high from ground the branches would require 500 0 
Thy utmoſt reach or Adam's: Round the tree 8 
All other beaſts that ſaw, with like deſire 
Longing and envying ſtood, but could not reach. 5 
Amid the tree now got, where plenty hung . 
Tempting ſo nigh, to pluck and eat my fill - 595 M 
I ſpar'd not, for ſuch pleaſure till that hour 1 
At feed or fountain never had 1 found. | 
| 0 
Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me, to degree _ y 
my , 
Of reaſon in my inward pow'rs, and ſpeech 600. 80 
Wanted not long, though to this ſhape retain d. T1 
Thenceforth to ſpeculations high or deep * 
of an [ 
ox. ſhape retain'd. Bentley 66 5. all things fair and god; 
would have it rain d. But the But all that fair and * in thy An 
word of exacteſt propriety 18 retain'd. divine poe 
For retain'd ſignifies the bein kept Semblance, and in z thy Beau): ali 
within ſuch and ſuch — in a heav nly ray wel 
natural ſtate ; 3 reſtrain'd to be kept United I bebeld;] This is very the 
within them in an unnatural; but like what Adam ha ſaid before to ble 
the ſerpent's being, confin'd to his the Angel, VIII. 471. 
own ſhape, was being in his natu- 1 6 
ral ſtate. Warburton. | ——ſo lovely fair, Vige 
. That what ſeem'd fair in all the dun 
605.——or 1 44 In the air, world, ſeem'd now 
the element placed between, — Mean, or in her lamm d . 6 
as our author ſays ben out between, her contain J., | Wor, 
Heaven and Earth VII. 241. Hume. Andi in her looks. * * 


93 


)00 
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I turn'd my thoughts, and with capacious mind 


177 


Conſider d all things viſible in Heaven, 


Or Earth, or Middle, all things fair and good; 60 5 


But all that fair and good in thy divine 

Semblance, and in thy beauty's heav'nly ray 

United I beheld ; no fair to thine 

Equivalent or ſecond, which compell'd 

Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 610 
And gaze, and worſhip thee of right declar'd 


Sovran of creatures, univerſal Dame. 


So talk d the ſpirited fly Snake; and Eve 
Yet more amaz d unwary thus reply d. 


| Serpent, thy overpraiſing leaves in doubt 


615 


The virtue of that fruit, in thee firſt prov'd : 
But ſay, where grows the tree, from hence how far? 


And it is really wonderful, that the 
poet could expreſs things ſo much 
alike ſo differently, and yet both ſo 
well, The numbers too, as well as 
the ſentiments, are equally admira- 
ble in both places. 19 


609. Equivalent or ſecond,] Nec 


viget quicquam ſunile aut ſecun- 
dum. Hor. Od. I. XII. 18. 


612. — n ονν Dame.) The 
vord Dame ate Ms a low Ji at 
preſent ; but formerly it was an ap- 

You, II. ; 


| his poem. 


. For 


pellation of reſpe& and honor, and 
ſignified miſtreſs or lady, and was 
probably deriv'd from the French 
dame and the Latin demina. Univer- © 
/al dame, Domina univerſi. 


613. — So tall'd &c.] Milton 
has ſhown more art and ability in 
taking off the common objections to 


the Moſaic hiſtory of the tempta- 


tion by the addition of ſome cir- 

cumſtances of his own invention, 

than in any other theologic part of 
Warburton. 

MM 618. trees 
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For many are the trees of God that grow . 
In Paradiſe, and various, yet unknown 
To us, in ſuch abundance lies our choice, 620 
As leaves a greater ſtore of fruit untouch'd, 
Still hanging incorruptible, till men 
Grow up to their proviſion, and more hands 
Help to diiburden Nature of her birth, 
To whom the wily Adder, blithe and glad. 625 
Empreſs, the way is ready, and not long, 
Beyond a row of myrtles, on a flat, 
Faſt by a fountain, one ſmall thicket paſt _ 
Of blowing myrrh and balm; if thou accept 
My conduct, I can bring thee thither ſoon. 630 
Lead then, faid Eve. He leading ſwiftly roll d 
| | In 


618.—zrees of God] A Scripture 
phraſe, as in Pſal. CIV, 16. 


624.— birth] In Milton's own 
editions this word is ſpelt dearth in 
this place, but as in all other places 
he ſpells it birth, we ſee no reaſon 
for an alteration here, and poſſibly 
this may be nothing but an error of 
the preſs. 


631.— He leading ſwiftly roll d 
In tangles,] This is Virgil's rapit 
orbes per humum : but I think Taſſo 
much exceeds them both in deſcrib- 
ing the rolling of a ſerpent, Cant, 
15. St. 48. * 
er 


Hor rientra in ſe ſteſſo, hor le no- 
doſe N 

Rote diſtende, e ſe dopo ſe tira. 

n T byer. 


| 634. —— as when a wand ring 
Fre, &c.] I have avoided 
mentioning any particular ſimili- 

tudes in my remarks on this great 
work, becauſe J have given a gene- 
rat account of them in my notes on 
the firſt book. There 1s one howe- 

ver, in this part of the poem, which 
F ſhall here quote, as it is not only 
very beautiful, but the cloſeſt of any 
in the whole poem; I mean * 
| 8 "wht 


And t 
philoſ 
thus; t 
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In tangles, and made intricate ſeem ſtraitt 


pot 


To miſchief ſwiſt. Hope elevates, and joy 


| Brightens his creſt ; as when a wand'ring fire, 


Compact of unctuous vapor, which the night 635 
Condenſes, and the cald environs round, | 
Kindled through agitation to a flame, 

Which oft, they ſay, ſome evil Spirit attends, 
Hovering and blazing with deluſive light, 

Miſleads th' amazed night-wand'rer from his way Gi 
To bogs and mires, and oft throught pond or pool, 


There ſwallow'd up and loſt, from ſuccour far. 
do gliſter'd the dire Snake, and into fraud | 


where che ſerpent is deſcrib'd as 
tolling forward in all his pride, ani- 
mated by the evil Spirit, and con- 
tutting Eve to her deſtruction, while 
Adam was at too great a diftance 
from her to give her his aſſiſtance. 

Theſe fevera particulars are all of 
them wrought into the following 
imihitude, 


Hope elevates, and joy 
Brightens his creſt; as when a 
wand'ring fire, &c. Addi/on. 


And there is not perhaps any more 
philoſophic account of the ignis fa- 
uu, than what is contain'd in theſe 


Led Eve our credulous mother, to the tree 
Of prohibition, root of all our woe; 


645 

Which 
lines. Philoſophy and are 
here mix'd together. Fl 


643.——and into fraud] Fraud 
fionitien hurt and damage, as well 
as deceit and deluſion. Virg. En. 
X. 74. 
Quis Deus in fraudem, quæ dura 
potentia noſtra 
Egit ? 
And Milton often uſes Engliſh 
words 1n * Latin ſignification. 


644 the tree 
of J obibition,) An Hebraiſm for 
the prohibited or forbidden tree. 
M 2 25 Fruit- 
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Book N 


Serpent, we might have ſpar'd our coming hither, 
Fruitleſs to me, though fruit be here to' exceſs, 
The credit of whoſe. virtue reſt with thee, 


Wondrous indeed, if cauſe of ſuch effects. 


650 


But of this tree we may not taſte nor touch; 
God ſo commanded, and left that command 
Sole daughter of his voice; the reſt, we live 
Law to ourſelves, our reaſon is our law. 


To whom the Tempter guilefully reply d. 


65 


Indeed ? hath God then ſaid that of the fruit 
Of all theſe garden trees ye ſhall not eat, 


Yet Lords declar'd of all in earth or air ? 


648. Fruitleſs to me, though fruit 
6e hereto exceſs, ] Beſides the 
jingle, the ſame word is uſed in a 
litteral and metaphorical ſenſe, as in 


Bion. Idyl. I. 16, 17. 
: Aſp aſpor e- I Nala anpo- 


Adwvuig, 


Mage 0 a Kuben Pigs woll xaghior 
8AxD-, 


And not unlike is that in Virgil, 
An. VII. 295. 


Num capti potuere capi? 


65 3. Sole daughter of his woice ;] 
Another Hebraiſm. Bath Kol, The 
daughter of a woice 1s a noted phraſe 
among the Jews, and they under- 
ſtand by it a voice from Heaven; 


To 


and this command is call'd the ja 
daughter, as it 1s the only command 
that we read of, that was given v 
our firſt Parents in Paradiſe. Thuf 
Adam ſays IV. 426. 


for well thou know'ſ 
God hath pronounc'd it death to 
taſte that tree, 
The only ſign of our obedience 
left Sc. 
— Then let us not think hard 


One eaſy prohibition. — | 
653. the reſt, we live 


Law to ourſelves, The reſt, as fot 
what remains, in all things elſe, A 
Greciſm, and common in Latin. 9 
Virgil, En. III. 594. cetera Graius 
We live law to ourſelves. — f & 

3 dy 
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To whom thus Eve yet ſinleſs. Of the fruit 


Of each tree in the garden we may eat, 

But of the fruit of this fair tree amidſt 
The garden, God hath ſaid, Ve ſhall not eat 
Thereof, nor ſhall ye touch it, leſt ye die. 


660 


[bold 


She ſcarce had ſaid, though brief, when now more 
The Tempter, but with ſhow of zeal and love 665 
To Man, and indignation at his wrong, 

New part puts on, and as to paſſion mov'd, 
Fluctuates diſturb'd, yet comely and in act 
Rais d, as of ſome great matter to begin. 


As when of old ſome orator renown'd 
In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 


Theſe having not the law, are a law 
unto themſel ves. Richardſon. 


6556. Indeed ? hath God then ſaid 
| that of the fruit 
Of all theſe garden trees ye ſpall 
not eat, | Gen. III. 1. Yea, 
bat Cod ſaid, Ye ſhall not eat 4 
tue tree of the garden ? In whi 
our Author has follow'd the Chaldee 
Paraphraſe interpreting the Hebrew 
particle, Indeed. Is it true that God 
has forbid you to eat of the fruits of 
Paradiſe ? as if he had forbidden 
them to taſte, not of one, but of all 
the trees ; another of Satan's ſly in- 
inustions. The Hebrew particle, 
In or Indeed, plainly ſhows that the 
ſhort and ſammary account that 
Moſes gives of the Serpent's temp- 


670 
Floriſh'd, 


tation, has reſpect to ſome previous 
diſcourſe, which could in all proba- 
bility be no other than what our 
poet has pitch'd upon. Hume. 


659. —— Of the fruit &c.] This 
is exattly he infor of Eve l Ge- 
neſis III. 2, 3. put into verſe. #7? 
may eat of the fruit of the trees of | 
the garden: But of the fruit of 1 
tree which is in the widths the gar- 
den, God hath ſaid, Ye ſpall not eat 
of it, neither ſhall ye touch it, lat ye 
die. And it ſhows great art and judg- 
ment in our author, in knowing ſo 
well when to adhere to the words 
of Scripture, and when to amplify 
and inlarge upon them, as he doe 
in Satan's reply to Eve, 

M 3 673. 8 


| x82 | 


| Florifh', Ae mute, to ſome great caufe addreſs 

Stood in himſelf collected, while each part, 

| Motion, each act won audience ere the tongue, 
Sometimes in highth began, as no delay 

Of preface brooking through his zeal of right : 
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So ſtanding, moving, or to highth up grown, 
The Tempter all impaſſion'd thus began. 
O ſacred, wiſe, and wiſdom-giving Plant, 


Mother of ſcience, now I feel thy power 


68 


Within me clear, not only to diſcern 


- " 1 
4 » LJ 
% 


75. Stood in binſelf collected, 
This aatiful and nervous expreſ- 
ſion, which Milton has uſed in ſe- 


veral places, was, I fancy, adopted 
from the Italian i /e raccolto. Idon't 
remember to have met with it in 
550 Engliſn writer before his time. 


T hyer. 
Stood in  bimelf collected, 


673. 
d twhile each part, 


Motion, each adi won audience ere 
tte tongue, ] Dr. Bentley ſays, 


that this paſſage has not Milton's 


character nor turn. Motion, he 


thinks, ſhould. have each before it 
as well as part and act and he aſks, 
What is each part and each ad, be- 
fore he had ſpoke a word i He 
therefore would have it 


Stood in himſelf collected whole, 
«while euch 

Motion, 'each air Aon audience 
ere the tongue 


But ac 1s right, and is explain'd by 


Things in their cauſes, but to trace the ways 
4 Shi ER >. * 17 7. ; 


Of 


Milton himſelf in ver. 668. to be 
what an orator puts himſelf i into, 


before he begins to ſpeak ; 


— in a? 
Rais'd, as of ſome great mauer u 
begin. 

But I cannot ſo eaſily anſwer the 
Doctor's objection to Mrion'f being 
deſtitute of each; nor do I under. 
ſtand how any part of the orator, 
conſider'd by itſelf and merely as a 
part, could win audience. J fof- 
pect therefore that an / in the copy 


was miſtaken for a comma, ny that 


Milton gave it, 


u dile each par!”s 
Motion, each act won audience 
ere the tongue. 


It was the graceful motion of each 
part of him, and not the parts them- 
ſelves, that won audience and atten- 
tion. If it ſhould be objected, that 


it is not uſual with good poets to 


leave the genitive caſe thus at 4 
end 


5 


80 


1 
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Of higheſt agents, deem'd however wiſe, 

Queen of this univerſe, do not belteve 
Thoſe rigid threats of death: ye ſhall not die: 685 
How ſhould you ? by the fruit? it gives you life 
To knowledge ; by the threatner ? look on me, 
Me who Have touch'd and taſted, yet both live, 

And life more perfect have attain'd than fate 


Meatit me, by vent'ring higher than my lot: 
Shall that be ſhut to Man, which to the Beaſt 


Is open? or will God incenſe his ire 
For ſuch a petty treſpaſs, and not praiſe 


end of a verſe; and put the nomina- 
tive into the following one; I allow 
that, tho' it is not very uſual, yet it 


is ſometimes done, and Milton him 


felf does it in V. 273. 
in the /un's 


Or ſappoſe we ſhould read with leſs 
alteration than Dr. Bentley propoſes, 


Stood in himſelf collected whole, 
- while each 

Motion, each act won audience 

ere the tongue. | 

In 101 collected whole, a manner 


of expre 


tus teres atgue rotundus, But Dr. 
Greenwood ſays, there is ſo great a 
beauty in the pauſe being upon col- 
lied, and the expreſſion, tho' good 
in itſelf, is render'd ſo much more 
nervous by it, that he ſhould be ſor- 
j to have it weaken' d, as he thinks 
it would be, by inſerting whole : be. 


on not unlike that in Ho- 
race, Sat. II. VII. 86. in ſeip/o to- 


1 
n Rather 
 fides the ear would be offended by 


the harſhneſs of whole and while 


coming together. So that notwith- 


ſtanding theſe objections, he prefers 
the common reading to any of the 
emendations propoſed ; and would 
only offer this ſmall alteration, 


—— while each part, 
Motion, and a& 


675. Sometimes in highth began, as 
no delay | 
Of preface brooking through his zeal 
of right :] Thus Cicero in 
his firſt oration againſt Catiline— 
Quouſque tandem abutere,Catilina, 
patientia noſtra? &c. T hyer, 


615,——ye ſhall not die:] Gen. 
III. 4. Aud the ſerpent ſaid unto the 
woman, Te hall not ſurely die. And 
it is very artfully contriv'd by our 
author to make the Serpent give an 
inſtance in himſelf. 


686. How ſhould ye ? by the fruit ? 
it gives you life 
; M 4 Ts 


690 
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Rather your dauntleſs virtue, whom the pain 

Of death denounc'd, whatever thing death be, 695 
Deterr'd not from achieving what might lead 

To happier life, knowledge of good and evil ; 

Of good, how juſt? of eyil, if what is evil 

Be real, why not known, fince eaſier ſhunn'd ? 
God therefore cannot hurt you, and be juſt; 700 
Not juſt, not God; not fear d then, nor obey d: 
Your fear itſelf of death removes the fear. 

Why then was this forbid ? Why but to awe, 
Why but to keep ye low and ignorant, 

His worſhippers; he knows that in the day 70x 
Ye eat thereof, your eyes that ſeem fo clear, 
Yet are but dim, ſhall perfectly be then 


| Open'd and clear'd, and ye ſhall be as Gods, 


Knowing both good and evil as they know. 
That ye ſhall be as Gods, ſince I as Man, 710 
le; * oy e In- 


To 8 ; by the threatner? ſeparable from the very. being and 
look on me,] So the paſſige eſſence of God, ſo that could he be 


 thould evidently. be pointed. It was unjuſt, he would be no longer God, 


printed very wrong in Milton's own and then neither to be obey'd nor 
editions thus: fear'd ; ſo that the fear of death, 


which does im y injuſtice in God, 
W o'r pu. by the fruit? it. deſtroys itſelf, Wen God can as 


well ceaſe to be, as to be juſt, A 
race. ? By the threatner, Satanic ſyllogiſm. Hume. 


702. Your fear itſelf of death re- 7⁰ — he knows that in tht 
moves the few) Juſtice is in- * day &c.] Gen. III. 5 8 


Internal Man, is but proportion meet; 
| of brute human, ye of human Gods, 
90 ye ſhall die perhaps, by putting off 
Human, to put on Gods; death to be wiſh'd, 714 
Though threaten d, which no worſe than this can bring. 
And what are Gods that Man may not become 
As they, participating God- like food? 
The Gads are firſt, and that advantage uſe 
On our belief, that all from them proceeds; 
I queſtion it, for this fair earth J ſee, 720 
Warm'd by the ſun, producing every kind, 
5 MW Them nothing: if they all things, who inclos'd 
Knowledge of good and evil in this tree, 
That whoſo cats thereof, forthwith attains 
Wiſdom without their leave? and wherein lies 725 
Th' offenſe, that Man ſhould thus attain to know ? 
10 What can your knowledge hurt him, or this tree 
n. 110 Im- 


God doth know, that in the day ye eat 5 3. For this corruptible ut on 

- thereof, then your eyes 2 27 AA and 44 — put 

1 ad ye ſhall be as Gods, knowing good on immortality. 

ith, and evil, So that where the author 

ot comments and inlarges upon Scrip- 727. What can your knowledge hurt 

1 ture, he ſtill preſerves as much as him, or this tree 

may be the very words of Scrip= Inpart again/t his auill if all be 

_ | his *] Dr. Bentley ſays that 

| Milton had ſaid Gods in all the 

714. ——t6 put on Gods;) The argument before, and therefore de- 

Scripture expreſſion as in 1 Cor. XV. fign'd here. 


| | What 
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Impart againſt his will if all be his? 

Or is it envy, and can envy d well! 

In heav'nly breaſts? theſe, theſe and at more 7; 

Cauſes import your need of this fair fruit. 

Goddeſs humane, reach then, and freely taſte. 
He ended, and his words replete With _ | 


Into her heart too eaſy entrance word! 
Fix d on the fruit ſhe gaz d, which to behold 735 
Might tempt alone, and in her ears the ne 0 
Yet rung of his perſuaſive words, impregnd 

With reaſon, to her ſeeming, and with truth; 
Mean while the hour of noon drew o, and wakd 


An eager appetite, rais'd by the mel! 740 
So ſavory of that fruit, which with deſire du zac 
Inchnable now grown to touch or taſte, 

Solicited her longing eye; yet firſt ww 
Paufing a while, thus to herſelf ſne mus'd. 
Great 


What can your W hurt Knowledge of good and evil in 
them, or this tree this tree?” © 


Im inſt heir will, i all be 
— 44 So that him 180 his here refer to 


him, «who intlos'd xc. Pearce. 


But Milton had faid God in ver. 692. — to — e en Lov 


and 700: and I think he uſes the G%, ſometimes of Gods; and 1 
ſingular number in the very next think we may obſerve that he gene- 
preceding . * as rally ſpeaks of Geds, when the fen- 
> timent would be too horrid, if it 

Salads inclos'd was ſpoken of God. yo 
7 29,—can 


-- 
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Great are thy Tiftues, donbtleſs, beſt of fruits, 745 
Though kept from man, and worthy to be admir'd, 
Whoſe taſte, oO long forborn, at firſt aſſay 
Gave elocution to the mute, and taught 
The tongue not made for ſpeech to ſpeak thy praiſe; 
Thy praiſe he alſo who forbids thy uſe, 750 
Conceals not from us, naming thee the tree 
Of knowledge, knowledge both of good and evil; 
Forbids us then to taſte, but his forbidding 
Commends thee more, while it infers the good 
By thee communicated, and our want: dq 200) 755 
For good unknown, ſure is not had, or had 


And yet unknown, is as not had at all. 


in plain then, hat forbids he but to know, 
Forbids us good, forbids us to be wiſe? 
Such prohibition bind not. But if death 5760 


729. an ety debe! order to make the folly and i ;nipiſty 
| IE 'nly breaſts ?) Like * of Eve appear leſs extravagant and 
in Virgil, En. I. 11. monſtrots. 


Tantzne animis celebs. 1 750.—be alſo who forbids] 


if it had not been God — 1 


139; Mean while ht hour of noon forbidden; but God was not now 

drew on, and wak'd in all her thoughts. She afterwards 

Ie enger appetite, | This is a cir- ptofeſſes herfelf ignorant of him, 

cumſtance beautifully added by our ver. 775. | 
do the Serfpture account, in 

777. Fair 


8 0 201428 + (2 Binds 
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Binds us with after-bands, what profits then 

Our inward freedom? In the day we eat 

Of this fair fruit, our doom is, we ſhall die. 

How dies the Serpent? he hath eat'n and lives, 
And knows, and ſpeaks, and reaſons, and diſcerns, 
Irrational till then. For us alone bb 
Was death invented? or to us deny'd 

This intellectual food, for beaſts reſerv'd?. - 

For beaſts it ſeems: yet that one beaſt which firſt 
Hath taſted, envies not, but brings with joy #770 
The good befall'n him, author unſuſpect, 

Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. 

What fear I then, rather what know to fear 


Under this ignorance of good and evil, 


Of God or death, of law or penalty? 775 
Here grows the cure of all, this fot divine, 
Fair to the eye, inviting to the taſty 

Of 


777. Fair to the eye, inviting to. ——— r dena for (moors 
. the taſte, | 
Of wirtue to make wiſe : ] Gen. III. ö 5 
6. The auoman ſaw that the tree was They knew not haſt' ning their death. 


| good for food, and that it was pleaſant Eating the fruit which brought death 


to the eyes, and a tree to be S to; was eating death as being virtually 


make one wiſe. © * d in it. Richard ſon. 
79 92. And knew not eating death:] 793. And hig blend as avith wine, 
"Tis a Greek phraſe, us d often by &c.] That ſecret intoxica- 


the Latins too. Oppian Halieut, tion of leaſure, with all thoſe tran- 


II. 106. | fient luſhings of gnileandjoy, which 


Seeg fo} of 5A, 


0 
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Of virtue to make wiſe: what hinders then 
To reach, and feed at once both body and mind ? 


So ſaying, her raſh hand in evil hour 


780 


Forth reaching to the fruit, ſhe pluck'd, ſhe eat : 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her ſeat 
Sighing through all her works gave ſigns of woe, 
That all was loſt. Back to the thicket ſlunk 


The guilty Serpent, and well might, for Eve 
Intent now wholly on her taſte, nought elſe 


785 


Regarded, ſuch delight till then, as ſeem'd, 
In fruit ſhe never taſted, whether true 
Or fancy'd fo, through expectation high 


| Of knowledge, nor was God-head from her thought. 
Greedily ſhe ingorg'd without reſtraint, 


791 


And knew not eating death : Satiate at length, 
And highten'd as with wine, jocond and boon, 
Thus te herſelf ſhe pleaſingly began. 


the poet repreſents in our firſt pa- 
rents upon their eating the forbid- 
den fruit, to thoſe flaggings of ſpirit, 
damps of ſorrow, and mutual accu- 
ſations which ſucceed it, are con- 
ceiv'd with a wonderful imagination, 
and deſcrib'd in very natural ſenti- 
ments, Addi/on. ' 


794. Thus to herſelf &c.] As our 
aathor had in the preceding confe- 
rence betwixt our firſt parents de- 


"0 


ſcribed with the ſt art and de- 
cency the ſubordination and infe- 
riority of the female character in 
ſtrength of reaſon and underſtand- 
ing; ſo in this ſoliloquy of Eve's 
after taſting the forbidden fruit, one 
may obſerve the ſame judgment, in 
his varying and adapting it to the 
condition of her fall'n nature. In- 
ſtead of thoſe little deſects in her in · 
tellectual faculties before the fall, 

| Which. 


PARA DIS E LOST. 
O ſovran; virtuous, precious of 1 trees 
In Paradiſe, of operation bleſt 


795 


To ſapience, hitherto obſeur d, and P 

And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 

Created; but henceforth my early care, 

Not without ſong, each morning, and due praiſe, 800 


Shall tend thee, and the fertil burden eaſe 


— 


Of thy full branches offer'd free to all; 
Till dieted by thee I grow mature 
In knowledge, as the Gods who all things know; 


Though others envy what they cannot give; 


which were ſufficiently compenſated 
by her outward charms, and were 
rather ſoftnings than blemiſhes in 
her character, we ſee her now run 
ning into the greateſt, abſurdities, 
and 1 t 
tions. It has been remark'd that our 
poet in this work ſeems to eourt the 
favor of his female readers very 
much, yet I cannot help thinking, 
but that in this place he intended a 
ſatirical as well as a moral hint to 
the ladies, in making one of Eve's 
firſt thoughts after her fatal lapſe to 
be, how to get the ſuperiority and 
maſt ry over her huſband. There is, 
however, I think, a deſect 1 in thts 
ſpeech of Eve's, that there is no 
notice taken of the Serpent in it. 
Our author very naturally repreſents 
her in the firſt tranſports of delight 
expreſſing her gratitude to the fruit, 
which ſhe fancied had wrought ſueh 
a happy change in her, and next to- 


wildeſt imagina- 


60g 
For 


experience her bift guide: but how is 
it poſſible that ſhe ſhould in theſ 
rapturous acknowledgments forget 
her guide and inſtructor the Setpent, 
to whom in her then notion of things 
ſhe muſt think herfelf the moſt in- 
debted,? I don't. doubt but Milton 


was ſenſible of this, but had he 


made, Eve mention the Serpent, he 
could not have avoided too making 
her obſerve that he was ſlunk away, 
which might have given her ſome 
froapclims* and would conſequently 
have much alter'd the ſcene which 
follows berwixt Adam and her. 
Thyer. 


795. e of all trees] 
T — poſitive for the ſuperlatiye; the 
moſt precious of all trees ; as. Vitg. 
n. IV. 576. Sequimur te Sand: 
Deorum, and Hom, Iliad. V. 381. 
Luc Draw. ez Richardſon. 


799.-— but henceforth my early * 
ft 
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For had the gift been theirs, it had not here 

Thus grown. Experience, next to thee I owe, 

Beſt guide; not following thee I had remain'd 

In ignorance; thou open'{t wiſdom's way, 

And giv'ſt acceſs, though ſecret ſhe retire. 810 
And I perhaps am ſecret ; Heav'n is high, 

High, and remote to ſee from thence diſtinct 

Each thing on earth ; and other care perhaps 

May have diverted from continual watch 

Our great forbidder, ſafe with all his ſpies 815 


About him. But to Adam in what fort 


Not without ſong, each morning, and 
due praiſe, | 
Shall tend thee, &c.] Teonceive the 
tonſtruction to be, not My early care 
and due praiſe ſpall tend thee, but My 
early care ſhall tend thee not without 
ſong and due praiſe; and therefore 
have added a comma after due praiſe 

o make the fenſe plainer. 


805. Though others envy what they 
cannot give ;] She reſolves to 
eat of the tree till ſhe equals the 
Gods in knowledge, though others 
y; ſhe means the Gods though 
for decency's ſake: ſhe names them 
not. She had ſaid before, ver. 770. 
that the beaſt aubich firſt hath taſted 
mvies not & c. but others enuy. She 
5 now arriv'd to that pitch of im- 
piety, that the attributes envy to the 
Gods, as Satan had taught her, ver. 
729. and queſtions whether this tree 


vas their gift, as Satan had likewiſe 


Shall 


ſuggeſted, ver. 718. &. ſuch impref- 


ſion had his doctrins made upon her. 


811. And ] perhaps am ſecret ;] 
She queſtions even God's omniſci- 
ence, and flatters herſelf that ſhe 
is (till in ſecret, like other ſinners, 
who ſay, The Lord ſhall not ſee, nei- 
ther ſhall the God of Jacob regard it, 


Pſal. XCIV. 7. 
815. Our great forbidder, ſafe 
: with all his ſpies 1 
Abous him.] Dr. Bentley declares. 
ſafe to be pure nonſenſe here, and 


therefore alters the verſe thus, 


Our great forbidder's eye, with all 
. 


But /afe here ſignifies as in the vul- 
gar phraſes, I have him ſafe, or be 
is ſafe aſleep : where not the ſafety 
of the perſon ſecur'd or aſleep is 
meant, but the ſafety of others with 
reſpe& to any danger from him. 


This 


- 
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Shall I appear ? ſhall I to him make known 

As yet my change, and give him to partake 

Full happineſs with me, - or rather not, 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my power 82, 
Without copartner ? ſo to add what wants 

In female ſex, the more to draw his love, 

And render me more equal, and perhaps, 

A thing not undeſirable, ſometime 

Superior; for inferior who is free?? © 82; 
This may be well: but what if God have ſeen, 


And death enſue? then I ſhall be no more, 


This is indeed a ſenſe of the word 
not uſual in poetry; but common 
ſpeech will juſtify it fo far, as to 


make the Doctor's emendation un- 


neceſſary. Pearce. 

818. and give him io partake &c.] 
An ingenious perſon and great ad- 
mirer of Milton ſays, that to give to 
do a thing is in his opinion one of 
the moſt beautiful expreſſions in all 
the poetical language, as in Hom. 


Tue uy Orot Joey, OAU TIC Japar 
oil, | 
ExTippas TTpizpoio mon ws om 


Seba. 


40 AT 28 f . 0 
Virgil was ſo ſenſible of this charm- 
ing expreſſion, that he has uſed it in 
the three following paſſages, and I 
believe in one or two others 1n the 
very firſt Aneid, | 


And 
ver. 65. : 
tibi Divum pater atque bo- 
minum rex 
Et mulcere dedit fluctus et toller 
vento. 
ver. 79. ' | | 
—ta das epulis accumbere Divi, 
ver. 522. 
O regina, novam, cui condere Ju- 
pour urbem, | | 
Juſtitiaque dedit gentes frænare ſu- 
perbas. 


I wonder he did not farther take 
notice of the ſame expreſſion in his 
favorite Milton, in this place and 
in I. 736. | 


and gave to rule, 


Each in his hierarchy, the orders 


bright. 


$23. 3 perhaps, 


320 


25 
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And Adam wedded to another Eve, 
Shall live with her enjoying, I extinct; 


A death to think. Confirm'd then I reſolve, 


Adam ſhall ſhare with me in bliſs or woe : 
80 dear I love.him, that with him all deaths 
I could indure, without him live no life. 
So ſaying, from the tree her ſtep ſhe turn'd, 
But firſt low reverence done, as to the Power. 835 
That dwelt within, whoſe preſence had infus'd 


Into the plant ſciential ſap, deriv'd 
From nectar, drink of Gods. Adam the while 


A thing not undeſirable, ſometime 

Superior ; for inftrior aubo is free] 
There is a very humourous tale in 
Chaucer, which is alſo verſify d by 
Dryden, wherein the queſtion is pro- 
pos'd, what it is that women moſt 
affect and deſire? Some ſay wealth, 
ſome beauty, ſome flattery, ſome 
in ſhort one thing, and ſome ano- 
ther ; but the true anſwer is ſovran- 
ty. And the thought of attaining 
the ſuperiority over her huſband is 
very artfully made one of the firſt, 
that Eve entertains after her eating 
of the forbidden fruit : but (till her 
love of Adam and jealouſy of ano- 
ther Eve prevail even over that; fo 
juſt is the obſervation of Solomon, 
Cant. VIII. 6. Love is ffrong as 
death, jealouſy is cruel as the grave. 


832. So dear I love him, that with 
Him all deaths 
Yor. II. 


Waiting 


T could indure, without him [ive no 
life, ] How much ſtronger 
and more pathetic is this Bad (bac 


of Horace, Od. III. IX. 24. 


Tecum vivere amem, tecum obe- 
am libens ! 


835. But firſt low reverence done, 
as to the Powder 
That dwelt within,] Eve falling 
into idolatry upon the taſte of the 
forbidden. tree, as the firſt fruit of 
diſobedience, is finely imagin'd. 
FEES Richardſon, 


838. Adam the while &c.] 
Andfromache is thus deſcribed as 
amuſing herſelf, and preparing for 
the return of Hector, not knowing 
that he was already flain. by Achilles. 
Hom. Iliad. XXII. 440. AM 
9 O. &c. 

N 845. — divine 
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Waiting deſirous her return, had wove 

Of choiceſt flow'rs a garland to adorn - $49 

Her treſſes, and her rural labors crown, 

As reapers oft are wont their harveſt queen. 

Great joy he promis'd to his thoughts, and new 

Solace in her return, ſo long delay'd ; 

Yet oft his heart, divine of ſomething ill, br 

Miſgave him; he the faltring meaſure felt; 

And forth to meet her went, the way ſhe took 

That morn when firſt they parted ; by the tree 

Of knowledge he muſt paſs, there he her met, 

Scarce from the tree returning ; in her hand 8 50 

A bough of faireſt fruit, that downy ſmil'd, 

New gather'd, and ambroſial ſmell diffus'd. 

To him ſhe haſted ; in her face excuſe | 

Came prologue, and apology too prompt, $54 
Which with bland words at will ſhe thus addreſsd. 

| Haſt 


845.—divine of ſomething ill,] Sortilegis non diſcrepuit ſenter- 
Foreboding ſomething ill; a Latin tia Delphis. 
phraſe, as in Hor. Od. III. XXVII. ; 
"Sc 846. —— he the faltring meaſut 


IS 8 ; felt ;] He found his hear 
Imbrium diving avis imminentum: kept not true time, he felt the fall 


and again De Arte poet. 218. and intermitting meaſure ; the nr. 
5 tural deſcription of our minds fore- 


Utiliumque ſagax rerum, et divina boding ill, by the unequal beating 
Futuri of the heart and pulſe, Hunte. 
c ; 851. 4 
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Haſt thou not wonder d, Adam, at my ſtay ? 
Thee I have miſs d, and thought it long, depriv d 
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Thy preſence, agony of love till now 


Not felt, nor ſhall be twice, for never more 


Mean I to try, what raſh untry'd ] ſought, 860 
The pain of abſence from thy ſight. But ſtrange 
Hath been the cauſe, and wonderful to hear: 

This tree is not as we are told, a tree 

Of danger taſted, nor to' evil unknown 

Opening the way, but of divine effect 865 


To open eyes; and make them Gods who taſte ; 
And hath been taſted ſuch ; the ſerpent wiſe, 


Or not reſtrain'd as we, or not obeying, 


Hath eaten of the fruit, and is become, 

Not dead, as we are threaten'd; but thenceforth 870 
Indued with human voice and human ſenſe, 
Reaſoning to admiration, and with me 


Per- 


Et liquidam ambroſiz diffudit o- 


8 51. A bough of faireſt fruit, that 
dorem. Georg. IV. 415. Hume. 


downy ſinil d, 
New gather d, and ambroſial ſinell 
diffus d.] That downy ſmil dl, 854. apolog y too prompt, ] We 
that cover d with ſoft down look d have here follow'd Dr. Bentley's 
lweetly, and Mr, Fenton's editions as repre- 
ſenting we conceiye the true and 
genuin reading. In the former edi- 
tions it was apology to prompt, which * 
we preſume to have been an error 
of the preſs. 
N 2 


Ipſe ego cana legum tenera lanu- 
gine mala; Virg. Ecl. II. 5 1. 


and ambreſial ſmell diffis'd, Virgil's 
very words, 
875 8 
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Perſuaſively hath ſo prevail'd, that I 
Have alſo taſted, and have alſo found 
Th' effects to correſpond, opener mine eyes, 85; 
Dim erſt, dilated ſpirits, ampler heart, 
And growing up to Godhead ; which for thee 
Chiefly I ſought, without thee can deſpiſe. 
For bliſs, as thou haſt part, to me is bliſs, 
Tedious, unſhar'd with thee, and odious ſoon. 880 
Thou therefore alſo taſte, that equal lot 
May join us, equal joy, as equal love; 
Leſt thou not taſting, different degree 
Disjoin us, and I then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit. 885 
Thus Eve with count'nance blithe her ſtory told; 
But in her cheek diſtemper fluſhing glow'd. 


On 
875. ———opentr mine eyes, Ran through his veins, and all lit 
Dim erſt, dilated ſpirits, ampler joints relax d;] 
heart, 
And growing up to Godhead;) Mil- Obſtupuere animi, geliduſque pe 
ton in the manner of expreſſion here ima cucurrit 


ſeems pretty plainly to allude to Offa tremor. Virg. En. II. 120. 
what Thirſis in Taſſo's Aminta ſays IIIi ſolvuntur frigore membra. 
of himſelf upon his ſeeing Phœbus n. XII. 951. Ham. 
and the Muſes, Act I. Sc. 2. f 
892. From his flack hand the gar. 
Sentii me far di me ſteſſo maggiore, land wreath'd fur Eve 
Pien di noua virtu, piena iy noua Down dropt.] The beauty of the 
Deitade. T hyer. numbers, as well as of -the image 
: | here, - muſt ſtrike every reader. 
890. Afonied ſtocd and blank, There is the ſame kind of beauty 
ewhile Horror chill in the placing of the words _ 
rept, 


IN, 


880 
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on th' other ſide, Adam, ſoon as he heard 
The fatal treſpaſs done by Eve, amaz'd, 


| Aſtonied ſtood and blank, while horror chill 890 


Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax'd ; 

From his ſlack hand the garland wreath'd for Eve 

Down dropt, and all the faded roſes ſhed : 

dpeechleſs he ſtood and pale, till thus at length 

Firſt to himſelf he inward ſilence broke. 895 
O faireſt of creation, laſt and beſt 

Of all God's works, Creature in whom excell'd 

Whatever can to ſight or thought be form'd, 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet ! 

How art thou loſt, how on a ſudden loſt, 900 

Defac'd, deflowr'd; and now to death devote ? 


Rather how haſt thou yielded to tranſgreſs 


dropt, as in this paſſage of Virgil, 
—— PRA | 


Ut tandem ante oculos evaſit et 
ora parentum, 
Concidit, 


901. Defac'd, deflower'd, and now 
to death devote ?] We have 
before taken ſome notice of what 
the critics call the allizteration, or 
beginning of ſeveral words in the 
lame verſe with the ſame letter. 
There are inſtances of this in the 
oldeſt and beſt writers, as in Ho- 
mer, Iliad. IV. 526. 


xvib a‘ * ⁰ο— 


The 


and in Virgil, En. VI. 834. 


Neu patriz validas in viſcera ver- 
tite wires, 


Sometimes two or more letters are 
repeated at the beginnin oo different 
words, as Hom. Iliad. XXI. 407. 


Ela & sws0 ye o. meu — 
and Virg. En. IV. 238. 


Dixerat : ill patris magni parere 
parabat 
Imperio. 


Erythræus and ſome critics lay great 
N 3 ftrets 
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The ſtrict forbiddance, how to violate 

The ſacret fruit forbidden? ſome curſed fraud 

Of enemy hath beguil'd thee, yet unknown, go; 
And me with thee hath ruin'd, for with thee 
Certain my reſolution is to die; 

How can I live without thee, how forgo 

Thy ſweet converſe and love ſo dearly join'd, 

To live again in theſe wild woods forlorn? 910 
Should God create another Eve, and I 


Another rib afford, yet loſs of thee 


ſtreſs upon this, eſteeming it a ſin- 
gular beauty in writing, though it is 
probable that the Ancients fell into 
it by chance as often as by deſign: 
but the Moderns haye carried it to a 
ridiculous degree of affectation, and 
Dryden particularly thought it one 
of the greateſt arts of verſi fication. 
As there is ſcarce any beauty in 
writing, or art in numbers, that is 
not to be found in Milton, ſo he 
has ſomething of this, but is more 
ſparing in the uſe of it than ſeveral 


of the modern poets. We produc'd 


before an inſtance of the ſingle allit- 

teration, VII. 47. 
Behemoth biggeſt born—— 

and here two or more letters are 

repeated, VI. 840. 


\ 


O'er ſhields and helms and he/med 


Heads he rode, 
as well as in the inſtance before us 
Defac'd, deflower'd, and now to 
= devote. | 


Would 


And certainly now and then an in- 
ſtance may have a very good effett; 
but the continued affectation of i 
is below a great genius, and muſ 
be offenſive to 4 ear inſtead of 
pleaſing. 


908. Hoa can I live without the, 
ö how forgo :| 
Thy feweet converſe, and love f. 
dearly join d,] Dr. Bentley 
reads fo dearly joy d, the ſame a 
enjoy'd, as in ver. 166. 


who might have liv'd and FUL 


immortal bliſs. 


But there is no occaſion for this al 
teration ; the paſſage may very vel 
be underſtood without it. Mr. Ni- 


chardſon underſtands it thus, Con- 
verſation more ſweeten'd and in- 
dear'd by love; if he loſt her, be 
could only converſe with Angel, 
where he ſhould want the 4 " 

12101 
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Would never from my heart; no no, I feel 

The link of nature draw me: fleſh of fleſh, 

Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy ſtate 915 
Mine never ſhall be parted, bliſs or woe. 

So having ſaid, as one from ſad diſmay 
Recomforted, and after thoughts diſturb'd 
Submitting to what ſeem'd remedileſs, 

Thus in calm mood his words to Eve he turn'd. 920 

Bold deed thou haſt preſum'd, adventrous Eve, 


And peril great provok'd, who thus haſt dar'd, 


dition of love. But the ſenſe is much 
better as Dr. Pearce underſtands it, 
that is, the ſeueet converſe and love 


of thee /o dearly join d to me. This 


is a common way of ſpeaking in 
Milton, and the reader may ſee 
more inſtances of it in IV. 129. 
and VIII. 423. The ſenſe of this 


laſt verſe is again found in ver. 970. 
——link'd in love ſo dear, 


910. To live again in theſe wild 
woods forlorn ?] How vaſtly 


expreſſive are theſe words of Adam's 


tenderneſs and affection for Eve, as 
they imply that the mere imagina- 
tion of loſing her had already con- 
verted the ſweets of Paradiſe into 
the horrors of a deſolate wilder- 
neſs ! T hyer. . 


913. 2 n0, L feel 

The link of nature draw nee] The 
Scripture account of Eve's forma- 
ton might poſſibly ſuggeſt this 


Had 


thought to Milton, and yet I can't 
1 thinking but that he might 
probably have in view Plato's notion 
of the firſt human creatures being 
androgynous, i. e. male and female 
in the ſame perſon, and that the af- 
fection now ſubſiſting betwixt the 
different ſexes is only a ſecret ten- 
dency or drawing of nature towards 
her firſt ſtate. Thyer. 


920. Thur in calm mood his words 

to Eve he turn d.] He had 

till now been ſpeaking to himſelf ; 

now his ſpeech turns to her, but not 

with violence, not with noiſe and 

rage, tis a deep conſiderate melan- 

choly. The line cannot be pro- 

nounc'd but as it ought, ſlowly, 
gravely, Richard ſon. 


922.—who thus haſt dar d,] 
So it is in the firſt edition, but in 
the ſecond by miſtake it is printed 
hath dar'd, and that is follow'd by 
ſome others. 


N4 928, Per 
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Had it been only coveting to eye 
That ſacred fruit, ſacred to abſtinence, 
Much more to taſte it under ban to touch. 925 
But paſt who can recall, or done undo? 
Not God omnipotent, nor Fate; yet ſo 
Perhaps thou ſhalt not die, perhaps the fact 
Is not ſo hainous now, foretaſted fruit, 
Profan'd firſt by the ſerpent, by him firſt 930 
Made common and unhallow'd ere our taſte; 
Nor yet on him found deadly, he yet lives, 
Lives, as thou ſaidſt, and gains to live as Man 
Higher degree of life, inducement ſtrong 
To us, as likely taſting to attain 935 
Proportional aſcent, which cannot be 
But to be Gods, or Angels Demi-Gods, 
Nor can I think that God, Creator wile, 
Though threatning, will in earneſt ſo deſtroy 
Us his prime creatures, dignify'd ſo high, 940 
Set over all his works, which in our fall, 
| For 


928. Perhaps thou ſhalt not die, &c.] the action of Eve in eating the for- 
How juſt a 9 does Milton here bidden fruit, and yet drawn by his 
give us of the natural imbecillity of fondneſs for her, immediately ſum- 
the human mind, and its aptneſs to mons all the force of his reaſon to 
be warp'd into falſe judgments and prove what ſhe had done to be right. 
reaſonings by paſſion and inclina- This may probably appear a foul 
tion! Adam had but juſt condemn'd to ſuperficial readers, but all intelli- 

gent 
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por us created, needs with us muſt fail, 

Dependent made; ſo God ſhall uncreate, 

ze fruſtrate, do, undo, and labor loſe, 

Not well conceiv'd'of God, who though his power 
Creation could repeat, yet would be loath 946 
Us to aboliſh, leſt the Adverfary 

Triumph and ſay ; Fickle their ſtate whom God 
Moſt favors ; who can pleaſe him long? Me firſt 

He ruin d, now Mankind; whom will he next? g 
Matter of ſcorn, not to be given the Foe. 

However I With thee have fix d my lot, 

Certain to undergo like doom; if death 


Conſort with thee, death is to me as life; 


$ forcible within my heart I feel 955 
The bond of nature draw me to my own, 
My own in thee, for what thou art is mine ; 
Our ſtate cannot be ſever'd, we are one, 
One fleſh ; to loſe thee were to loſe myſelf. 
So Adam, and thus. Eve to him reply'd. 960 


„ 


gent ones will, I dare ſay, look up- or reſentment have made agreeable 
on it is a proof of our author's ex- to us. _ Thyer, | 
quifite knowledge of human nature. 929. —hainous] So Milton ſpells 
Reaſon is but too often little better this word, which is right and agree- 
than a ſlave ready at the beck of able to its derivation Fa om the French 
the will to dreſs up in plauſible co- haineux, It is wrong to write it, as 

lors any opinions that our intereſt it is commonly written, heinous. We 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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O glorious trial of exceeding love, 

Illuſtrious evidence, example high! 

Engaging me to emulate, but ſhort 

Of thy perfection, how ſhall I attain, 

Adam? from whoſe dear fide I boaſt me ſprung, 963 
And gladly of our union hear thee ſpeak, 

One heart, one. ſoul in both; whereof good proof 
This day affords, declaring thee reſolv'd, 

Rather than death or ought than death more dread 
Shall ſeparate us, link d in love ſo dear, 970 
To undergo with me one guilt, one crime, 


If any be, of taſting this fair fruit, 


Whoſe virtue (for of good ſtill good proceeds, 
Direct, or by occaſion) hath preſented _ 

This happy trial of thy love, which elſe 975 
So eminently never had been known. 

Were it I thought death menac d would enſue 
This my attempt, I would'ſuſtain alone 


The 


take notice of theſe things, as in- this my attempt, I would ſuffer the 
ſtances of our author's exactneſs. worſt alone, and not endeavor to 
perſuade thee, I would rather die by 

978.—T would ſuſtain alone &c.] myſelf forſaken of thee, than oblige 


We have follow'd the punctuation thee with a fact Ec. Oblige is uſed 


of the firſt edition, as the ſenſe re- here in the large ſenſe of the Latin 
quires, which is plainly this, If I word o#/igo, which fignifies not only 


thought the death that was threat- to bind, but to render obnoxious to 


en'd would be the conſequence of guilt or puniſhment. We have in 


70 


75 


3 
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The worſt,” and not perſuade thee, rather die 
Deſerted, than oblige thee with a fact 980 
Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly aſſur'd 

Remarkably ſo late of thy ſo true, 

So faithful love unequal'd ; but I feel 

Far otherwiſe th' event, not death, but life 


Augmented, open'd eyes, new hopes, new joys, 98 5 


Taſte ſo divine, that what of ſweet before 
Hath touch'd my ſenſe, flat ſeems to this, and harſh. 
On my experience, Adam, freely taſte, 
And fear of death deliver to the winds. 

So ſaying, ſhe embrac'd him, and for joy 999 
Tenderly wept, much won that he his love 
Had fo ennobled, as of choice to' incur 
Divine diſpleaſure for her ſake, or death. 
In recompenſe (for ſuch compliance bad 
Such recompenſe beſt merits) from the bough 995 
dhe gave him of that fair enticing fruit 
With 


Cicero, Cum populum Romanum 989. And fear of death deliver to 
ſcelere obligafſes. Orat. pro Domo the winds.) To deliver to the 


ſua 8. Szpe etiam legum judi- vinds is a ſort of proverbial expreſ- 


ciorumque pœnis obligantur. Fin. ſion, Hor. Od. I. XXVI. 1. 
I. 14. and in Horace Od. II. | 


VIII. 5. — riſtitiam et metus 
Tradam protervis in mare Cre- 
— Sed tu ſimul o ticum 
Perfidum votis caput. Portare ventis 


998.— 0 
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With liberal hand: he ſerupled not to eat 
Againſt his better knowledge, not deceiv d, 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 


Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 


I'000 


In pangs, and Nature gave a ſecond groan, 

Sky lour'd, and muttering thunder, ſome fad drops 
Wept at compleating of the mortal ſin 

Original; while Adam took no thought, 


Eating his fill, nor Eve to iterate 


Ioog 


Her former treſpaſs fear d, the more to ſooth 


Him with her lov'd ſociety, that now 


998. — ot deceiv d, 

But fondly overcome with female 
charm.) According to the 
hiſtorical relation of Moſes, he did 
not plead for himſelf, that he was 
deceiv'd (the excuſe of Eve cheated 
by the Serpent) but rather enticed 
and perſuaded by her : The woman 
ewhom thou gaveſt to be with me, ſhe 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat. 
Gen. III. 12. 
Adam was not deceiv'd, but the avo- 
man being deceived auas in the tranſ- 
greſfion, 1 Tim. II. 14. Overcome 
with female charm, which the holy 
ſtiles, Hearkening unto the voice 

of hes viſe, Gen. III. 17. 


Improbe amor, quid non mortalia 
pectora cogis? 
Virg. En. IV. 412. Hume. 


1000. Earth trembled from her 
. entrails,] When Dido in the 
fourth Eneid yielded to that fatal 


Whence St. Paul, 


As 


temptation which ruin'd her, Virgil 
tells us the Earth trembled, the Hea- 
vers were filled with flaſhes of light- 
ning, andthe nymphs howled upon 
the mountain tops. Milton, in the 
ſame poetical ſpirit, has deſcrib'd all 
Nature as diſturb'd upon Eve's eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit, ver. 780. 


So ſaying, her raſh hand in evil hour 

Forth reaching to the fruit, ſhe 
pluck'd, ſhe eat: 

Earth felt the wound, and Nature 
from her ſeat 

Sighing, through all her works 

gave ſigns of woe, 

That all was loft. 


Upon Adam's falling into the ſame 
guilt, the whole creation appears a 
econd time in convulſions, As all 

Nature ſuffer'd by the guilt of our 
firſt parents, theſe ſymptoms of trou- 
ble and conſternation are wonder- 
fully imagin'd,notonly as — 
J ut 
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As with new wine intoxicated both 
They ſwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 


Divinity within them breeding wings, 


IOIO 


Wherewith to ſcorn the earth : but that falſe fruit 
Far other operation firſt diſplay'd, 
Carnal deſire inflaming ; he on Eve 


Began to'caſt laſcivious eyes, ſhe him 
As wontonly repaid ; in luſt they burn : 


1015 


Till Adam thus gan Eve to dalliance move. 
Eve, now I ſee thou art exact of taſte, 
And elegant, of ſapience no ſmall part, 


but as marks of her ſympathizing 
in the fall of Man. Aadiſon. 


It could not be expected that Adam 


ſhould take any 'more notice of this 
ſecond groan of Nature, when he 
had eaten of the forbidden fruit, 
than Eve did of the firſt after her 
tranſgreſſion; becauſe they are re- 
preſented as with new wine intoxis 
eated both. But I wonder that this 
accurate and careful writer hath 
not hinted ſomething at Adam's 
thoughts upon the firit eonvulſion, 
when he was in a ſtate of innocence, 
calmneſs, and retirement. As Na- 
ture through all her works gave ſign. 


7 avoe, he could not but be very 


enſible of it: and if ſo, he muſt 
certainly be ſtartled at a phænome- 
non ſo ſtrange and new. This I 
think deſerved in ſome meaſure to 
be accounted for; and it might per- 
haps have been properly introduced 


as a reaſon for his awakening his 


5 


SINCE 
apprehenſions, and making bir 
heart, divine of ſomething ill, mia 
give him, as well as her /o long de- 
ay'd return, ver. 844. or it might 
have been clear'd up by ſome other 
ſuch lucky turn of thought, as our 
author is maſter of upon moſt oc- 
caſions. Greenwood. 


1002. Sky lour d, and muttering 
again] It is not meant - 
that thunder alſo lour'd, but Sky - 


lour d, and muttering thunder in the 


ablative caſe abſolute, /ome /ad drops 
avept, at competing of tbe mortal ſin. 
It was not loud claps of thunder, 
but muttering thunder, melancholy 
and mournful. The paffage alluded 
to in Virgil is this. En. IV. 166. 


Prima et Tellus et pronuba 
Juno 
Dant ſignum: fulſere ignes et 
conſcius æther , 
Connubiis : ſummoque ulularunt 


vertice Nymphz. 


Ille 
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Since to each meaning ſavor we apply, If 
And palate call judicious; I the praiſe 1020 
Vield thee, ſo well this day thou haſt purvey'd. W 
Much pleaſure we have loſt, while we abſtain'd TI 
From this delightful fruit, nor known till now | 
True reliſh, taſting ; if ſuch pleaſure be Of 
In things to us forbidd'n, it might be wiſh'd, 102; WM Of 
For this one tree had been forbidden ten. He 
But come, ſo well refreſh'd, now let us play, Th 
As meet is, after ſuch delicious fare; He 
For never did thy beauty ſince the day Pa 


[ 
As meet is after ſut h uelicious fart;] 


Ille dies primus lethi, primuſque 
| He ſeems to allude to Exod. XX X11, war 


malorum 


Cauſa fut. 6. 1 Cor. X. 7. And the people u ay 
OP | down to eat, and to drink, and roſe i duc 
Then firſt the trembling Earth the ,, gay; underſtanding the — the 


ſignal gave; 


And flaſhing fires inlighten all the 


play with ſeveral commentators, not eint 
of dancing after the ſacrifices as it wit! 


CAVE s. | ' ought probably to be underſtood in WF reac 

8 "bong below, and Juno from 2 * but of committing un- ing 

. cleanneſs, as when we ſay to p/ny wit 

8 Were con the außore, and as the word is often il poe 

From this ill omen'd hour, in emen. | wo 
time aroſe = . 

| 5 1029. For newer did thy beauty &c.] tha 

Debate and death, * 4 ſuc- Adam's converſe with e giv 

ceeding woes. yden. having eaten the forbidden fruit, is his 

| e VET an exact copy of that between Jupi- the 

— — op nary, fa gt ter and Juno in the fourteenth Iliad, loo] 

word ſaver in b. oth ſenſes, and ap- Juno there approaches Jupiter with aut 

ply it to the underſtanding as well the girdle which ſhe had received the! 

as to the palate : as in Cicero de from Venus ; upon which he tells of r 

Fin. II. 8. Nec enim ſequitur, ut her, that ſhe appeared more charm- fon 

cui cor ſapiat, ei non ſapiat palatum, ing and deſirable than ſhe had ever Gr 

| _ done before, even when their loves wot 

1027, ——0W let us play, were at the higheſt, The poet after- ove 


wards 


20 
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I faw thee firſt and wedded thee, adorn'd 
With all perfections, ſo inflame my ſenſe 


207 


1030 


With ardor to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree. 
So ſaid he, and forbore not glance or toy 


Of amorous intent, well underſtood 


1035 


Of Eve, whoſe eye darted contagious fire. 
Her hand he ſeis'd, and to a ſhady bank, 


Thick overhead with verdant roof imbowr'd, 
He led her nothing loath ; 
Panſies and violets, and aſphodel, 


wards deſcribes them as repoſing on 
a ſummit of mount Ida, which pro- 
duced under them a bed of flowers, 
the lotos, the crocus, and the hya- 
cinth; and concludes his deſcription 
with their falling aſleep. - Let the 
reader compare this with the follow- 
ing paſſage in Milton, which begins 
with Adam's ſpeech to Eve. As no 
poet ſeems ever to have ſtudied Ho- 
mer more, or to have more reſem- 
bled him in the greatneſs of genius 


than Milton,' I think I ſhould have 
given a very imperfe& account of 


his beauties, if I had not obſerved 
the moſt remarkable paſſages which 
look like parallels in theſe two great 
authors. I might, in the courſe of 
theſe criticiſms, have taken notice 
of many particular lines and expreſ- 
ſions which are tranſlated from the 
Greek poet; but as I thought this 
would have appeared too minute and 
over-curious, I have purpoſely omit- 


flow'rs were the couch, 
1040 
And 


ted them. The preater incidents, 
however, are not only ſet off by be- 
ing ſhown in the ſame light with ſe- 
veral of the ſame nature in Homer, 
but by that means may be alſo 
guarded againſt the cavils of the 
taſteleſs or ignorant Addiſon. 


Our author had in mind the con- 


verſation between Paris and Helen 
in the third Iliad, as well as that 
between Jupiter and Juno on mount 


Ida. And as Mr. Pope obſerves, it 


is with wonderful judgment and de- 
cency that Milton has uſed that ex- 
ceptionable paſſage of the dalliance, 
ardor, and enjoyment of Jupiter and 
Juno. That which ſeems in Homer 
an impious fiction, becomes a moral 
leſſon in Milton; ſince he makes 
that laſcivious rage of the paſſion 
the immediate effect of the ſin of 

our firſt parents after the fall. 
1034. So /aid he, and for bore not 
glance or toy &c.] What a 
fine 
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And hyacinth, earth's freſheſt ſofteſt lap. 


There they their fill of love and love's diſport 

Took largely, of their mutual guilt the ſeal, 

The ſolace of their fin, till dewy ſleep 

Oppreſs d them, wearied with their amorous play. 

Soon as the force, of that fallacious fruit, 1046 

That with exhilerating vapor bland 

About their ſp1'rits had play'd, and inmoſt powers 

Made err, was now exhald; and groſſer ſleep 

Bred of unkindly fumes, with conſcious dreams 1050 

Incumber'd, now had left them; up they roſe 

As from unreſt, and each the other viewing, 

Soon found their eyes how open'd, and their minds 
| How 


fine contraſt does this deſcrĩption of The ſleep of ſin. is nothing like the 
the amorous follies of our firſt pa - ſleep of innocence. 
rents after_ the fall make to that 
lovely picture of the ſame paſſion 
in its ſtate of innocence in the pre- 
ceding book ver. 5 10. OT 4 


1957. —akd left 
To guilty ſhame 3 &c.] This paſſage 
has \occaſion/d. much perplexity and 


To the nuptial bower confuſion by its having been wrong 
1 led ber bluſhing like the morn ; Heinted in almoſt all the editions 
all Heaven, | 5 WY 1 there is no ſtop even in 
tion Kc! Milton's. own editions, and then 
ee "Thyer. Abould have been a ſemicolon atlealt 


And then follows he cover d, for 
ſhame (as Dr. Pearce obſerves) is ber 
made a perſon (as again in ver, 

; 1097.):and this ſname is he who 0. 

for his ſleep ver d Adam and Eve with his robe; 

Was aery light from pure digeſtion but this robe. of his uncover d them 

bred, more e that is, tho\ they were clothed 

And temp'rate vapors bland. withaſhame, yet they. thereby * 


1049. ——and grofer Ates 
Bred of unkindly ſumes,] How un- 
like the ſleep mention'd V. 3. 


46 
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How darken'd ; innocence, that as a veil 


209 


1054 


Had ſhadow'd them from knowing ill, was gone, 
juſt confidence, and native righteouſneſs, | 
And honor from about them, naked left 

To guilty ſhame; he cover'd, but his robe 
Uncover'd more. So roſe the Danite ſtrong 


Herculean Samſon from the harlot-lap 


1060 


Of Philiſtean Dalilah, and wak d 

Shorn of his ſtrength, They deſtitute and bare 

Of all their virtue: ſilent, and in face 

Confounded long they fat, as ſtrucken mute, 

Till Adam, though not leſs than Eve abaſh'd, 1065 
At length gave utterance to theſe words conſtrain'd. 


O Eve, in evil hour thou didft give ear 


diſcover'd their nakedneſs. Mil- 
ton ſpeaks in the ſame manner in 
Samſon Agon. 841, 842. 


In vain thou ftriv'ſ to cover ſhame 
with ſhame, 
Or by evaſions thy crime unco- 
ver ſt more. | 


In the author's ſecond edition after 
the words Uncover'd more there is 
a full ſtop, and a new ſentence be- 
ginning thus, So ro/e the Danite 
firong, &c. with the punRuation 
which we have follow'd; from 
whence it eyidently appears, that 
this is the true conſtruction, that As 
damſon wak d ſhorn of his ſtrength, 
They wak'd deſtitute and bare of 
al their virtue: and then begins 
mother ſentence, „leut, and in face 
Vor. II. 


To 


confounded long they ſat. I ſuppoſe 


it need not be obſerved that Sam- 
ſon is called the Danite, as being of 
the tribe of Dan. 

1067. O Eve, in evil hour &c.] 
As this whole tranſaction between 
Adam and Eve 1s manifeſtly copied 
from the epiſode of Jupiter and Juno 
on mount Ida, has many of the ſame 
circumſtances, and often the very 
words tranſlated, ſo it concludes ex- 
actly after the ſame manner in a 

uarrel. Adam awakes much in the 
— humor as Jupiter, and their 
caſes are ſomewhat parallel; they 
are both overcome by their fondneſs 
for their wives, and are ſenſible of 
their error too late, and then their 
love turns to reſentment, and they 
grow angry with their wives, when 
O they 
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To that falſe worm, of whomſoever taught 


To counterfeit Man's voice, true in our fall, 
Falſe in our promis'd riſing; ſince our eyes 1070 
Open'd we find indeed, and find we know 
Both good and ev'il, good loſt, and evil got, 
Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know, 
Which leaves us naked thus, of honor void, 
Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 1075 
Our wonted ornaments now ſoibd and ſtain d, 
And in our faces evident the ſigns o 
Of foul concupiſcence ; whence evil ſtore ; 
Ev'n ſhame, the laſt of evils; of the firſt  _ 
Be ſure then. How ſhall I behold the face 1080 
Henceforth of God or Angel, erſt with joy 
And rapture ſo oft beheld ? thoſe heav'nly ſhapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly with their blaze 
Inſufferably bright, O might I here 

In 
they ſhould rather have been angry O, qui me pelidis in vallibus Hzmi 


with themſelves for their weakneſs Siſtat, et ingenti ramorum prote- 
in hearkening to them. gat umbra! 


10568. To that falſe worm,] That And the expreſſion of woods impt- 


is ſerpent. This is a general name Letrable to flar ſeems to be copied 
for the reptil kind; as in VII. 46. from Statius Thebaid. X. 85. 


And thus a ſerpent is called in nulli penetrablis aſtro 
Shakeſpear the mortal worm, 2 Hen. Lucus iners. 


VI. Ad III. Fg, | 1086, - aobere higheſt woods in- 
1084. O might I here & c. Cover © penetrable 
me ye Pines, &c.] A wiſh To flar or ſun-light, ſpread tbeir 
more.. ardent and paſſionate than umbrage broad _ 


that of Virgil Georg, II. 488. And brown as evening :] Spenſer 
1 We, ; | Faery 
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In ſolitude live ſavage, in ſome glade 108 5 


Obſcur'd, where higheſt woods impenetrable 

To ſtar or ſun-light, ſpread their umbrage broad 

And brown as evening: Cover me ye Pines, 

Ye Cedars, with innumerable boughs 

Hide me, where I may never ſee them more. 1090 

But let us now, as in bad plight, deviſe 

What beſt may for the preſent ſerve to hide 

The parts of each from other, that ſeem moſt 

To ſhame obnoxious, and unſeemlieſt ſeen ; 

dome tree, whoſe broad ſmooth leaves together 
fow'd, 1095 


And girded on our loins, may cover round 


Thoſe middle parts, that this new- comer, ſhame, 
There fit not, and reproach us as unclean, 
80 counſel'd he, and both together went 
Into the thickeſt wood; there ſoon they choſe 1100 
| The 


Faery Queen, B. 1. Cant. 1. St. 7. Theſe lines are thus miſprinted in 
Whoſe lofty trees, yclad with fum- the ſecond edition, 


mer's pride, What beſt ma the preſc i 
Did ſpread ſo wide, they Heaven's ſerve to Ma, "ons cot 
* 4 did hide 1 The parts of each for other. 

renne pow'r of any And as to the matter of printing, 


tit muſt be faid that of Milton's two 
it may be obſerved too, that Mil- editions the firſt is in general more 
on here uſes the word brown, as he correct than the ſecond, tho? Mr. 
lad before done iz:brown'd in imi- Richardſon and others have cried 
ation of the Italians, Thyer. up the ſecond as the only genuin 
092. What beſt may for the pre- and ſtandard edition. 

ſent ſerve to hide 1100. Into the thickeſt wood ; there 

The parts of each from other, ] ſoon they _- jo 
2 e 
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The fig- tree, not that kind for fruit renown d, 
But ſuch as at this day to Indians known 
In Malabar or Decan ſpreads her arms 


| Branching ſo broad and long, that in the ground 


The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillar'd ſhade I106 
High overarch'd, and echoing walks between ; 
There oft the Indian herdſman ſhunning heat 
Shelters in cool, and tends his paſturing herds 
At loopholes cut through thickeſt ſhade : Thoſe leaves 
They gather'd, broad as Amazonian targe, 1111 
And with what ſkill they had, together ſow'd, 
To gird their waſte, vain covering if to hide 

| Their 


The fig-tree, &c.] So Homer's that they ſoaved fig-leaves togetber; 
Ulyſſes covers his nakedneſs in the and Milton adheres to the Scripture 
wood, Odyſſ. VI. 127. expreſſion, which has given occaſion 

5 : to the-ſneer, What could they do fi 
Ne ew» Satuu ü NS Ode. wedles and thred ? But the original 
oi. ſignifies no more than that they 


Ex wvuing & van; =lopboy XAG&TE ö 
TAK 

DD wg proaile e xpor He 
ole. 


Then where the grove with leaves 
umbrageous bends, 


With forceful ſtrength a branch 


the hero rends; 

Around his loins the verdant cinc- 
ture ſpreads, 

A wreathy foliage and concealing 
ſhades. . Broome. 


The ſacred text ſays, Gen. III. 7, 


twiſted the young twigs of the fig 
tree round about their waſtes, in the 
mannerof a Roman crown, for which 
purpoſe the fig-tree of all others, 
eſpecially in thoſe eaſtern countnes, 
was the moſt ſerviceable ; becauſe 
it hath, as Pliny ſays, Lib. 16. cap. 
26, folium maximum umbroſiſh- 
mumque, the greateſt and moſt ſht- 
dy leaf of all others. And our au- 
thor follows the beſt commentators 
ſuppoſing that this was the India 
fig-tree, the account of which he 
borrows from Pliny, Lib, 12. c. 5.3 


Pliny 


Mam 


— 
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Their guilt and dreaded ſhame; O how unlike 
To that firſt naked glory! Such of late 1115 
Columbus found th' American, fo girt | 
With feather'd cincture, naked elſe and wild 
Among the trees on iles and woody ſhores. 
oh Thus fenc'd, and as they thought, their ſhame in part 
Cover'd, but not at reſt or eaſe, of mind, 1120 
They ſat them down to weep ; nor only tears 
Rain'd at their eyes, but high winds worſe within 
ves Began to riſe, high paſſions, anger, hate, 
111 I Miſtruſt,, ſuſpicion, diſcord, and ſhook ſore 
Their inward ſtate of mind, calm region once 1125 


hed Pliny had done before from Theo- 

phraſtus. It was not that hind for 
cafion WW Vit renoaun d, and Pliny ſays that 
| the largeneſs of the leaves hinder'd 
the fruit from growing; hac causa 
fructum integens, creſcere prohibet ; 
nruſque eſt. It branches /o broad 
and long that in the ground the bended 
wins take root, and daughters grow 
about the mother tree, a pillar'd ſhade 
bigh overarch'd : AsPliny ſays, Ipfa 
le ſemper ſerens, vaſtis diffunditur 
rams ; quorum imi adeo in terram 
curvantur, ut annuo ſpatio infigan- 
ur, novamque ſibi propaginem fa- 
cant circa parentem ——quodam 
: opere toptario—fornicato ambitu. 
"India Were oft the Indian herdſman ſbun- 
hich he 100 heat ſpelters in cool &c; Intra 
6. 58 dem eam æſtivant paſtores &c. 


Pliny 


And full of peace, now toſt and turbulent: 


For 


And its leaves are broad as Amazo- 
nian targe : Folioram latitudo pel- 
tz effigiem Amazonicz habet. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, upon his own 
knowledge, gives very much the 
ſame account of this Ficus [ndica 
in his Hiſtory of the World. B. 1. 
C. 4. 8. 2. 

1103. In Malabar or Decan] Ma- 
labar is a vaſt peninſula or promon- 
tory of the Eaſt Indies, of which 
Decan is a confiderable kingdom. 

| Hane. 

1115. Iich of late 

Columbus found ti Arcriton, — 
Columbus, who made the firſt diſ- 
covery of America about the year 
1492, found the Americans ſo girt 
about the waſte with feathers, as 
Adam and Eve were wich fig- leaves. 

O 3 1140. Ls 
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For underſtanding rul'd not, and the will 
Heard not her lore, both in ſubjection now 
To ſenſual appetite, who from beneath 
Uſurping over ſovran reaſon clam'd 1130 
Superior ſway : from thus diſtemper'd breaſt, 
Adam, eſtrang'd in look and alter'd ſtile, 
Speech intermitted thus to Eve renew'd. + 

Would thou hadſt hearken'd to my words, and ſtay'd 
With me, as I beſought thee, when that ſtrange 1135 
Deſire of wand'ring this unhappy morn, 
I know not whence poſſeſs d thee ; we had then 
Remain'd ſtill happy, not as now, deſpoil'd 
Of all our good, ſham'd, naked, miſerable. 
Let none henceforth ſeek needleſs cauſe to' approve 
The faith they owe; when earneſtly they ſeek 1141 
Such proof, conclude, they then begin to fail. 

To whom ſoon mov'd with touch of blame, thus 


Eve. = 
What words have paſs'd thy lips, Adam ſevere! 
hd h Imputſt 


1140. Let none henceforth ſeek 1144. What words have paſi's 


needleſs cauſe to approve thy lips, Adam ſevere !] In 
The faith they owe ;] As Eve had imitation of Homer, Iliad. XIV. 
done when ſhe ſaid ver. 335. B83. 


And what is faith, love, vinue, Amgen ©040y Ce er- Quyw i 
uneſſay'd, Gc. 133 00027W 3 byer. 
| . 57 25 \ 1162, To 
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Imput'ſt thou that to my default, or will 1145 
Of wand'ring, as thou call'ſt it, which who knows 

But might as ill have happen'd thou being by, 

Or to thyſelf perhaps? hadſt thou been there, 

Or here th' attempt, thou couldſt not have diſcern'd 
Fraud in the Serpent, ſpeaking as he ſpake; 1150 
No ground of enmity between us known, 

Why he ſhould mean me ill, or ſeek to harm. 

Was I to have never parted from thy ſide ? 


As good have grown there ſtill a lifeleſs rib. 


Being as 1 am, why didſt not thou the head 

Command me abſolutely not to go, 

Going into ſuch danger as thou fſaidft ? 

Too facil then thou didſt not much gainſay, 

Nay didſt permit, approve, and fair diſmiſs. 

Hadſt thou been firm and fix'd in thy diſſent, 1160 

Neither had I tranſgreſs'd, nor thou with me. 
To whom then firſt incens'd Adam reply'd. 

Is this the love, is this the recompenſe 


1155 


Of 


this thy love, is this the recompen/e 
of mine to thee, of my love to thee, 
Which was expreſ5'd immutable when 
thou bert loſt ? 


O 4 


1162. To whom then firſt incens'd 
Adam reply d.]. As Adam is 

now firſt angry, his ſpeech is ab- 
ript and his fentences broken. I. 
this the love, Dr. Bentley reads I. 
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Of mine to thee, ingrateful Eve, expreſs d 
Immutable when thou wert loſt, not I, 1165 
Who might have liv'd and joy d immortal bliſs, 
Yet willingly choſe rather death with thee? 
And am I now upbraided as the cauſe 

Of thy tranſgreſſing? not enough ſevere, 

It ſeems, in thy reſtraint : what could I more? 1170 
I warn'd thee, I admoniſh'd thee, foretold 

The danger, and the lurking ene 
That lay in wait ; beyond this had been force, 
And force upon free will bath here no place. 

But confidence then bore thee on, ſecure 1175 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 

Matter of glorious trial ; and perhaps 

I alfo err'd in overmuch admiring 1 

What ſeem d in thee ſo perfect, that I thought 

No evil durſt attempt thee, but I rue 1180 
That error now, which is become my crime, 

And thou th' accuſer. Thus it ſhall befall 

Him who to worth in women overtruſting 

| Lets 


1170,——iz thy reſtraint :] This 1183.— iin women overtruſting] 

is the reading in all the firſt edi- Dr. Bentley reads avoman, and | 
tions ; but ſeveral of the later ones ſhould rather prefer it on account 
have my reſtraint. of what follows, her auill, ſte will 
at 
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awill 

not 
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Lets her will rule; reſtraint ſne will not brook, 
And left to' herſelf, if evil thence enſue, 118 5 
She firſt his weak indulgence will accuſe. 

Thus they in mutual accuſation ſpent 
The fruitleſs hours, but neither ſelf-condemning, 
And of their vain conteſt appear'd no end. 
wt brook, left to herſelf &c; tho“ Ex amore, ut non oſcas eax- 
women may be judge. ſuch a dem eſſe? * he” 
tranſition from the plural to the | 
ſingular number being not uncom- 1185. evil thence enſue, &c.] 
mon in the beſt authors, as in Te- Juvenal Sar. VI. 283, 
rence, Eun. II. I. 10. 

———- Nihil eſt audacius illis 


Dii boni, quid hoc morbi eſt? Deprenſis; iram atque animos 3 
adeon' homines immutarier crimine ſumunt. Hume. 


The End of the Ninth Book. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Man's tranſgreſſion known, the guardian Angels forſake 

Paradiſe, and return up to Heaven to approve their yi. 

gilance, and are approv'd, God declaring that the en. 

trance of Satan could not be by them prevented. He 

ſends his Son to judge the tranſgreſſors, who deſcend 

and gives ſentence accordingly ; then in pity clothes 

them both, and reaſcends. Sin and Death fitting till 

then at the gates of Hell, by wondrous ſympathy feeling 

the ſucceſs of Satan in this new world, and the fin by 

Man there committed, reſolve to fit no longer confin'd 

in Hell, but to follow Satan their fire up to the place 

of Man: To make the way eaſter from Hell to this 

world to and fro, they pave.a broad high-way or bridge 

over Chaos, according to the track that Satan firſt made; 

| then preparing for Earth, they meet him proud of his 

| ſucceſs returning to' Hell; their mutual gratulation, 

Satan arrives at Pandemonium, in fully aſſembly relates 

with boaſting his ſucceſs againſt Man; inſtead of ap- 

plauſe is entertained with a general hiſs by all his au- 

dience, transform'd with himſelf allo ſuddenly into ſer- 

pents, according to his doom given in Paradiſe ; then 

_ deluded with a ſhew of the forbidden tree ſpringing up 

before them, they greedily reaching to take of the fruit, 

chew duſt and bitter aſhes. The proceedings of Sin 

and Death; God foretels the final victory of his Son 

over them, and the renewing of all things; but for the 

preſent commands his Angels to make ſeveral alterations 

in the Heavens and elements. Adam more and more 

perceiving his falPn condition heavily bewails, rejects 

the condolement of Eve; ſhe perſiſts, and at length ap- 

peaſes him : then to evade the curſe likely to fall on their 

ofspring, propoſes to Adam violent ways, which he 

approves not, but conceiving better hope, puts her in 

mind of the late promiſe made them, that her feed 

ſhould be reveng'd on the Serpent, and exhorts her with 

him to ſeek peace of the offended Deity, by repentance 
and ſupplication. 
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PARADISE LOST. 
5 00K X. 


E AN while the hainous and deſpiteful act 

VI Of Satan done in Paradiſe, and how 
He in the ſerpent, had perverted Eve, 
Her huſband ſhe, to taſte the fatal fruit, 
Was known in Heav'n ; for what can 'ſcape the eye 5 
Of God all- ſeeing, or deceive his heart 
Omniſcient ? who in all things wiſe and juſt, 
Hinder'd not Satan to attempt the mind 
Of Man, with ſtrength entire, and free will arm'd, 
Complete to have diſcover'd and repuls'd 10 
Whatever wiles of foe or ſeeming friend. 
For ſtill they knew, and ought to have ſtill remember'd 
The high injunction not to taſte that fruit, 
Whoever tempted; which they not obeying, 
Incurr'd (what could they leſs ?) the penalty, 15 

| And 


12. For till they knew, | Man col- 26. God ſaid, Let us make Man in 
leftively (ver. .) is antecedent to our image, and let them have domi- 
the plural relative %, as Gen. I. nien & M  Heylin, 


16. Aud 
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And manifold in fin, deſerv'd to fall. 

Up into Heav'n from Paradiſe in haſte 

Th' angelic guards aſcended, mute and ſad 

For Man, for of his ſtate by this they knew, 

Much wond'ring how the ſubtle Fiend had ſtol'n 20 

Entrance unſeen. Soon as th' unwelcome news 

From Earth arriv'd at Heaven gate, diſpleas'd 

All were who heard; dim ſadneſs did not ſpare 

That time celeſtial vifages, yet mix d 

With pity, violated not their bliſs. - 25 

About the new-arriv'd, in multitudes 

Th' ethereal people ran, to hear and know 

How all befel : they tow'ards the throne ſupreme 
Nor tor one |; Account- 


16. And manifold in fin, deſerv/d of them. It is like the laſt act of : MW. 
4 fall.] Every fin is com- well written tragedy, in which all Wl” 


licated in ſome; degree: and the who had a part in it are generally he 
Ines, eſpecially thoſe of Milton's drawn up before the audience, and 1 
communion, reckon up ſeveral fins repreſented under thoſe circumſtan- 7 
as included in this one act of eating ces in which the determination of 1 


the forbidden fruit, namely, pride, the action places them. I thall ther- yy. 
uxoriouſneſs, wicked curioſity, infi- fore conſider this book under four | 
delity, diſobedience c. ſo that for heads, in relation tothe celeſtial, the ill gan 
ſuch complicated guilt he de/erv'd to infernal, the human, and the ima- 1 
Fall from his happy ſtate in Paradiſe. ginary perſons, who have their re- 
17. Up into Heav'n &c.] The tenth ive parts allotted in it. To be- by 
book of Paradiſe Loft has a greater gin with the celeſtial perſons. The * 


variety of perſons in it than any other guardian Angels of Paradiſe are de- Her 
in the whole poem. The author upon ſcribed as returnin g to Heaven upon ads 
the winding up of his action intro- the fall of Man, in order to approve has 


duces all thoſe who had any coneern their vigilance ; their arrival, their 
in it, and ſhows; with great beauty manner of reception, with the ſor- 
the influence which ĩt had upon each row. which appear'd in — | 
x : an 


oy 
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Accountable made haſte to make appear ä 
With righteous plea their utmoſt vigilance, 30 
And eaſily approv d; when the moſt high 


Eternal Father, from his ſecret cloud, 
Amidſt in thunder utter d thus his voice. 


Aſſembled Angels, and ye Pow'rs return d 


From unſucceſsful charge, 


be not diſmay'd, 35 


Nor troubled at theſe tidings from the earth, 

Which your ſincereſt care could not prevent, 

Foretold ſo lately what would come to pals, 

When firſt this tempter croſs'd the gult from Hell. 
told you then he ſhould prevail and ſpeed 40 


On his bad errand, Man ſhould be ſeduc d 


and in thoſe Spirits who are ſaid to 
rejoice at the converſion of a ſin- 
ner, are very. finely laid together in 
the following lines. Aadiſon. 
” — dim ſadneſs did not ſpare 
at time celeſtial viſages, yet mix d 
With pity, violated not their bliſs.] 
What a juſt and noble idea does 
dur author here give us of the bleſ- 
ſedneſs of a benevolent temper, 


and how proper at the ſame time - 


to obviate the objection that might 
de made of ſadneſs dwelling in 
teavenly ſpirits! —Thyer. 


Here pity is made to prevent their 


adneſs from violating their bliſs : 
but the latter paſſion is ſo far from 
alleviating the former, that it adds 


Weight to it. If you read (mix'd. 


| And 


avith pity) in a parentheſis, this 


croſs reaſoning will be avoided, 

| Warburton. 
It 1s plain that Milton conceiv'd ſad. 
neſs mix d with pity to be more con- 
ſiſtent with heavenly bliſs than ſad- 
neſs without that compaſſionate tem- 


pete There is ſomething pleaſing, 
0 


omething divine even in the melan- 
choly of a merciful mind. And this 
(adds Mr. Thyer) might be farther 
conſirm'd by the delight we take 


in tragical repreſentations upon the 


ſtage, where the pleaſure ariſes from 
ſympathizing with the diſtreſſes of 
our fellow creatures, and indulging 
a pitiful commiſerating temper, 


40. I told ye then &c.] See book 


III. 86— 96. 
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And flatter'd out of all, believing lies 
Againſt his Maker; no decree of mine 
Concurring to neceſſitate his fall, 
Or touch with lighteſt moment of impulſe 4; 
His free will, to her own inelining left 
In even ſcale. But fall'n he is, and now 
What reſts, but that the mortal ſentence paſs 
On his tranſgreſſion, death denounc'd that day? 
Which he'preſumes already vain and void, (0 
Becauſe not yet inflicted, as he fear'd, 
By fome immediate ſtroke ; but ſoon ſhall find 
Forbearance no acquittance ere day end. 
Juſtice ſhall not return as bounty ſcorn'd. 
But whom ſend I to judge them ? whom but thee 55 
Vicegerent Son? to thee I have transferr'd 

os 0 Al 


e 


42.  ——believing lies are made to proceed from the mouth 

0 Again his Maker ;] Such as Sa- of God himſelf, 
of lr Bay oth et 

. 2 | Judgment, | For the F ather julg- 

God kept _- N fruit from rh 10 man, but hath committed al 

. dene i. Nee Juagment unto the Son. John V. 22. 
45. — with lighteſt moment of im- : 

-pulſe] The ſame metaphor 5 8. aß it may be ſeen] We have 
that he had uſed before in VI, 239. Printed it thus after the firſt edition, 
and we juſtified and explain'd it by n the ſecond edition and others il 
'Terence's paulo momento impeliitur, is Eaſy it might be ſeen, which 1s 

3. Forbearance no acquittance] not ſo well. 


"Theſe proverbial expreflions are 59. Mercy collegue with j aſtice, 
very Why <p any where in an epic According to that of the Pſalmil, 
ut much more when they Mercy and truth are met *. 

rightt- 


poem, 


J 


45 


50 
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All judgment, whether in Heav'n, or Earth, or Hell. 
Eaſy it may be ſeen that I intend 
Mercy collegue with juſtice, ſending thee 
Man's friend, his mediator, his deſign'd 60 
Both ranſome and redeemer voluntary, 
And deſtin'd Man himſelf to judge Man fall'n. 

So ſpake the Father, and unfolding bright 
Tow'ard the right hand his glory, on the Son 
Blaz'd forth unclouded deity ; he full 65 
Reſplendent all his Father manifeſt 
Expreſs d, and thus divinely anſwer d mild. 

Father eternal, thine is to decree, 
Mine both in Heav'n and Earth to do thy will 
Supreme, that thou in me thy Son belovd 70 
May'ſt ever reſt well pleas d. I go to judge 

On 


righteouſueſs and ptact have Lie 71. go to judge &c.] The 
each other. Pſal. LXXXV. 10. ſame divine Perſon, who in the 
62. And deftin'd Man himſelf to foregoing parts of this poem inter- 
judge Man falPn.] And hath ceded for our firſt parents before 

given him authority to execute judg- their fall, overthrew the rebel An- 
ment alſo, betauſe 5 is the ſon of man, gels, and created the world, is now 
John V. 27. Dr. Bentley reads 2% - fepreſented as deſcending to Para- 
i, but himſelf is full as well or diſe, and pronouncing ſentence up- 


tter, | on the three offenders. The cool 
68. — ine is td detree, of the evening being a circumſtance 
Mine—to do thy will] Virg. En. with which holy Writ introduces 
I. 76. this great ſcene, it is poetically de- 


——Tuus 6 Regina quid optes ſeribed by our author, who has alſo 
Explorare labor; mihi juſſa ca- kept religiouſly to the form of 

peſſere fas eſt, words, in which the three ſeveral 
TOL: P ſen- 
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On earth theſe thy tranſgreſſors, but thou know'ſt, 
Whoever judg'd, the worſt on me muſt light, 
When time ſhall be, for ſo I undertook _ 
Before thee' ; and not repenting, this obtain 75 
Of right, that I may mitigate their doom 
On me deriv'd, yet I ſhall temper fo 
Juſtice with mercy', as may illuſtrate moſt 
Them fully fatisfy'd, and thee appeaſe. {42:5 
Attendence none ſhall need, nor train, where none 
Are to behold the judgment, but the judg'd, 
Thoſe two; the third beſt abſent is condemn'd, 
Convict by flight, and rebel to all law : 
Conviction to the ſerpent none belongs. 

Thus ſaying, from his radiant ſeat he roſe 85 

Saree” {| * 0 


ſentences were paſſed upon Adam, commonly uſed as a verb active, is 

Eve, and the Serpent. He has rather here uſed as a verb neuter, and 

choſen to negle& the numerauſneſs means zo attendence æpill be want- 

of his verſe, than to deviate from ins; and ſo it is uſed likewiſe in 

thoſe ſpeeches which are recorded on III. 340. "WY 

this great occaſion. The guilt and - 

confuſion of our firſt parents, ſtand- Then thou thy regal ſcepter ſhalt 

ing naked before their judge, is lay by, —" 

touched with great beauty. Addiſon. For regal ſcepter then no more 
| ſhall need, © 

74. —— for fo I undertook] See God ſhall be all in all. 

Book III. 252 2 i 


84. Conviction to the ſerpent nen 


80. Attendence nene ſhall need, _ belongs.]- No proof is need. 
This is either an elliptical way of ful againſt the ſerpent, compell'd 
ſpeaking for I Hall need no atten- by Satan to be the ignorant inſtru- 


lence: or rather the word need, tho*% ment of his malice againſt mankind, 
now 
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him Thrones and Powers, 


Princedoms, and Dominations miniſtrant 
Accompanied to Heaven gate, from whence 
Eden and all the coalt in proſpect lay. 


Down he deſcended ſtrait; the ſpeed of Gods 


99 


Time counts not, though with ſwifteſt minutes wing'd, 
Now was the ſun in weſtern cadence low | 

From noon, and gentle airs due at their hour 

To fan the earth now wak d, and uſher-in 

The evening cool, when he from wrath more cool 95 
Came the mild judge and interceſſor both 

To ſentence Man: the voice of God they heard 
Now walking in the garden, by ſoft winds 


Brought to their ears, while day declin'd ; they heard, 


mate and unable, to anſwer for 
—_— 


8. O hi h collateral glory 21 He 


uſes collateral, as he does moſt other 


words, in a ſenſe agreeable to the 
etymology, fide by fide. The Son 
fat at the right hand of the Father, 
ad riſing from thence he may pro- 
perly be ſaid to riſe from his ſeat of 
lieb collateral.glory, or as it is elſe- 
were expreſs d, VI. 747. from the 
rebt hand of glory where he ſat. 
pe word was uſed before in VIII. 
420, 


Collateral love, and deareſt amity, 


And 


that is in other words, IV. 485. 


——to have thee by my fade 
Henceforth an individual ſolace 


dear. 


92. Now was the ſun in weſtern 
cadence low 
From noon, and gentle airs &c,] 
This beautiful deſcription is found- 
ed upon this verſe,” Geneſis III. 8. 
And they heard the voice of the Lerd 
God walking in the garden in the cool 
Y the day; and Adam and his wift 
id themſelves from the preſence of the 
Lord God among} the trees of tht 
garden, 
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And from his preſence hid themſelves among 100 
The thickeſt trees, both man and wife, till God 
Approaching, thus to Adam call d aloud. 
Where art thou Adam, wont with joy to meet 
My coming ſeen far off? I miſs thee here, 
Not pleas'd, thus entertain'd with ſolitude, 05 
Where obvious duty' ere while appear'd unſought: 
Or come I leſs conſpicuous, or what change 
Abſents thee, or what chance detains? Come forth, 
He came, and with him Eve, more loath, though 
To' offend, diſcount'nanc'd both, and diſcompos d; 
Love was not in their looks, either to God I1I 
Or to each other, but apparent guilt, 
And ſhame, and perturbation, and deſpair, 
Anger, and obſtinacy, and hate, and guile. 
Whence Adam faltring long, thus anſwer'd brief. 
I heard thee in the gard'n, and of thy voice 116 
Afraid, being naked, hid myſelf. To whom 


The 


102. =t0 Adam calld aloud. and inlarges upon the divine hiſto- 

I bere art thou Adam?) Gen. rian. 

III. 9. And the Lord God called unto 116. I heard thee in the gard", 

Adam, and ſaid unto him, Where and of thy voice 

art thou? It is curious to ob- Afraid, being naked, hid myſelf.) 

ſerve how the poet paraphraſes Gen. III. 10. 4nd he /aid, 1 _ 
t 
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The gracious judge without revile reply'd. 

My voice thou oft haſt heard, and haſt not fear'd, 

But ſtill rejoic'd ; how is it now become 120 

So dreadful to thee ? that thou' art naked, who 

Hath told thee ? haſt thou eaten of the tree, 

Whereof I gave thee charge thou ſhouldſt not eat? 
To whom thus Adam fore beſet reply'd. 

0 Heav'n! in evil ſtrait this day I ſtand 125 

Before my judge, either to undergo 

Myſelf the total crime, or to accuſe 

My other ſelf, the partner of my life; 

Whoſe failing, while her faith to me remains, 

I ſhould conceal, and not expoſe to blame 130 

By my complaint; but ſtrict neceſlity 

Subdues me, and calamitous conſtraint, 

Leſt on my head both ſin and puniſhment, 

However inſupportable, be all | _. as 

Devolv'd; though ſhould I hold my peace, yet thou 

Wouldſt eaſily detect what I conceal. 


229 


This 


thy voice in the garden, and I was IWhereo is I gave thee charge thou 
«fraid, becauſe I was nated ; and 1 not eat? ] Gen, III. 11. 
bid myſelf. And 1. 2 Who 2 thee that thou 
121. —that thou art naked, who aſt naked ? haſt thou eaten of the 
Hath told thee ? 88 thau eaten of tree, whereof I commanded thee that 
the hs thou Nas not eat ? 
3 137. This 
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This Woman, whom thou mad'ſt to be my help, 
And gav'ſt me as thy perfect gift, ſo good, 
So fit, ſo acceptable, ſo divine, 
That from her hand I could ſuſpect no ill, 140 
And what ſhe did, whatever in itſelf, 
Her doing ſeem'd to juſtify the deed ; 
She gave me of the tree, and I did eat. 

To whom the ſovran Preſence thus reply'd. 
Was ſhe thy God, that her thou didſt obey 145 
Before his voice, or was ſhe made thy guide, 
Superior, or but equal, that to her 
Thou didſt reſign thy manhood, and the place 
Wherein God ſet thee” above her made of thee, 
And for thee, whoſe perfection far excell'd 150 
Hers in all real dignity ? Adorn'd 

She 


137. This Woman, whom thow —what ſhe wills to do or ſay 
mad'ft to be my help, Seems wiſeſt c. 
And gav'ſt me as thy perfect gift— © 
| She gave me of the tree, and I did And his unwillingneſs to accuſe his 


ceat.] Gen, III. 12. And the wife, and yet the neceſſity of hi 
Man ſaid, The woman, whom thou doing it, 4. finely — 


gaveſt to be with me, ſhe gave me of 


the tree, and I aid eat. We ſee that - a 
he ſtill preſerves all that is Scrip- 151. - Adern d 
ture, though he intermixes other She awas indeed, and lovely to attrad 


things which were likely enough to T hy love, not thy ſubjection;] The 


have been ſaid and done. Adam fame fort of ſentiment as the Angel 


ſpeaks of Eve much in the ſame had inculcated VIII. 568. 

ſtrain as he had done before to the | w_ 

Angel VIII. 549. fair no doubt, and worthy 7 
J 


40 
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She was indeed, and lovely to attract 
Thy love, not thy ſubjection; and her gifts 
Were ſuch as under government well ſeem'd, 


Unſeemly to bear rule, which was thy part 


135 


And perſon, hadſt thou known thyſelf aright. 
So having ſaid, he thus to Eve in few. 

day Woman, what is this which thou haſt done? 
To whom ſad Eve with ſhame nigh overwhelm'd, 


Confeſſing ſoon, yet not before her judge 


160 


Bold or loquacious, thus abaſh'd reply'd. 
The Serpent me beguil'd, and I did eat. 

Which when the Lord God heard, without delay 
To judgment he proceeded on th' accus'd 


Serpent though brute, unable to transfer 


165 


The guilt on him who made him inſtrument 


Thy cheriſhing, thy honoring, and 
thy love, 2 
Not thy ſubjection. 


And in other parts of his work our 
author ſeems to have been a ſtre- 
nuous advocate for keeping up the 
authority of Ea ey | 


.thy part 
A pure {atiniſm. 


155. 
Aud perſon, 


The perſonæ dramatis. So. Cicero 


pro Muren. c. 2. Has partes leni- 
tatis et miſericordiæ, quas me natu- 


n ipſa docuit, ſemper ago libenter, 


ſonam non appetivi. 


of 


illam verd gravitatis, ſeveritatis per- 
Milton in his 
Hiſtory of England, p. 37. Edit, 
Tol. uſes the word thus, If it 
«« were an honor to that pern 
« which he ſuſtain'd.” . Richard/on, 


158. Say Woman, what is this 

 ewwhich thou haſt done?) Gen. 
III. 13. And the Lord Cod ſaid auto 
the Woman, What is this that thou 
haſt done ? | 


162, The Serpent me beguiPd, and 
J did eat.} And the Woman 
ſaid, 


P 4 
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Of miſchief, and polluted from the end 

Of his creation ; juſtly then accurs'd, 

As vitiated in nature: more to know 

Concern'd not Man (ſince he no further knew) 170 
Nor alter'd his offence ; yet God at laſt 

To Satan firſt in fin his doom apply'd, 

Though in myſterious terms, judg'd as then beſt; 
And on the Serpent thus his curſe let fall. 

Becauſe thou haſt done this, thou art accurs'd 175 


ſaid, T he Serpent beguiled me, and 1 
did cat. 


169. more to know 
Concern d not Man (fince he no 
Further knew)] This is badly 
expreſs' d. The meaning is, As 
Man was not to be let into the myſ- 
tery of the redemption at this time, 
it did not concern hinf to know that 
the ſerpent was but the inſtrument 
of the Devil, When Milton wrote 


this, I fancy he had it not then 


In his thoughts to make Michael re- 
veal to Adam in the laſt book the 
doctrin of redemption ; or if he 
did intend it, he forgot that a theo- 
logical comment on thoſe words in 
Geneſis would ill agree with what 
was to follow. Warburton. 


175. Becauſe thou haſt done this, 
&c.] As near as may be to the very 
words of Scripture, Gen. III. 14, 
15. And the Lord God ſaid unto the 
Serpent, Becauſe thou haſt done this, 
thou art curſed above all cattel, and 


Above 


above every beaſt of the field : upon 
ty belly ſhalt thou go, and duſt ſhalt 
thou eat all the days of thy life: And 
J will put enmity between thee and 
the Woman, and between thy ſeed 
and her ſeed : it ſhall bruiſe 4 
head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe his heel, 
Our author was certainly here 
more in the right than ever in 
adhering religiouſly to the words 
of Scripture, tho' he has thereby 
ſpoil'd the harmony of his verſe. 
He thought without doubt that to 


mix any thing of his own would 


be a. violation of decency, and a 
profanation, like that of Uzzah's 
putting forth his hand- to the ark 
of God, And the ſentence 1s very 
well explain'd by him, that it was 
pronounc'd immediately upon the 
Serpent as made the inſtrument if 
miſchief and witiated in nature, but 
is to be appl'd mediately 10 Sa- 
tan, the old Serpent, though in 
myſterious terms: And as the au- 
thor explains how the ſentence 
Was to be underſtood before » re· 

ates 
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Above all cattel, each beaſt of the field; 
Upon thy belly groveling thou ſhalt go, 


| And duſt ſhalt eat all the days of thy life. 


Between thee and the Woman I will put 


Enmity, and between thine and her ſeed ; 


180 


Her ſeed ſhall bruiſe thy head, thou bruiſe his heel. 
80 ſpake this oracle, then verify d 

When Jeſus Son of Mary, ſecond Eve, 

Saw Satan fall like lightning down from Heaven, 


lates it, ſo he ſhows afterwards how 
it was fulfill'd. 


182, —oracle, then werify'd 

When Feſus fon of Mary, &c.] 
Here is a manifeſt indication, That, 
when Milton wrote this paſſage, he 
thought Paradi/ewas chiefly regain'd 
at our Saviour's reſurrection. This 
would have been a copious and ſub- 
lime ſubje& for a ſecond yu. 
The wonders then to be deſcribed 
would have erected even an ordina- 
ry poet's genius; and in epiſodes 
he might Yard introduc'd his con- 


| ception, birth, miracles, and all the 


hiſtory of his adminiſtration, while 
on earth. And I much grieve, 
that inſtead of this he ſhould chooſe 
for the argument of his Paradiſe 
Repain'd the fourth chapter of 
Luke, the temptation in the avilder- 


neſs; a dry, barren, and narrow 
ground, to build an epic poem on. 


In that work he has amplified his 


| ſcanty materials to a ſurpriſing dig- 


alty ; but yet, being cramp'd down 


Prince 


by a wrong choice, without the 
expected applauſe, 
Bentley, 


184. Saw Satan fall like lightnin 
down from Heaven, &c. 
Here are ſeveral alluſions to Scri 
ture; as particularly to Luke X. 18. 
I beheld Satan as lightning fall from 
Heaven. Prince of the air, ſo he is 
call'd Eph. II. 2. the prince of the 
power of the air. Spoil'd Principa- 


lities and Pow'rs, triumph'd in open 


' ſhow,” according to Col. II. 15. 


And having ſpoiled Principalities aud 
Powers, he made a ſhow of them 
openly, triumphing over them in it. 
And with aſcenſion bright captivity 
led captive, led captive thoſe who 
had led us captive. Pſal. LXVIII. 
18. Thou haſt aſcended on high, thou 
haſt led captivity captive, applied to 
our Saviour by St. Paul, Eph. IV. 
8. The air the realm of Satan, who 
is therefore call'd the prince of the 
power of the air, as we quoted be- 


fore. Whom he ſhall tread at laſt 
under 
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Prince of the air; then riſing from his grave 15 ; 
Spoil'd Principalities and Pow'rs, triumph'd 
In open ſhow, and with aſcenſion bright 
Captivity led captive through the air, 
The realm itſelf of Satan long uſurp'd, 
Whom he ſhall tread at laſt under our feet; 190 
Ev'n he who now foretold his fatal bruiſe, 
And to the Woman thus his ſentence turn'd. 
Thy ſorrow I will greatly multiply 
By thy conception ; children thou ſhalt bring 
In ſorrow forth ; and to thy huſband's will 195 
Thine ſhall ſubmit; he over thee ſhall rule. 

On Adam laſt thus judgment he pronounc'd. 
Becauſe thou' haſt hearken'd to the' voice of thy wie, 


And eaten of the tree, concerning which 199 
I charg'd thee, ſay ing, Thou fhalt not eat thereof: 
: | Cursd 


under our feet: Rom. XVI. zo. And 197. On Aaan laſt thus judgnint 
the God of peace foall bruiſe Satan Be pronounc d. &c.] He 1s 
under your fret. We ſee by theſe equally exact in reporting the ſen- 
inſtances what uſe our Author had tence pronounc'd upon Adam, Gen. 
made of reading the Scriptures. HI. 17, 18, 19. And unto Adam le 
291. And to the Woman thus his ſaid, Becauſe thou haſt hearken'd unt 
ſentence turn d. & c.] Gen. the voice of thy wife, and haſt ein 

III. 16. Unto the Woman he ſaid, of the tree of which I command 
vill greatly multiply thy forrow and thee ſaying, Thou ſhalt not eat if it: 
thy conception; in ſorrow thou ſhalt curſed is the ground for thy ſuit; 
bring forth children; and thy deſire in ſorrow hal, thou eat of it all tht 
Hall be to thy buſband ; and he foall days of thy life : Thorns aljo and 
rule over thee. thiftles ſhall it bring forth 10 "ny ; 


90 
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Curs'd is the ground for thy ſake ; thou in ſorrow. 
Shalt eat-thereof all the days of thy life ; 

Thorns alſo' and thiſtles it ſhall bring thee forth 
Unbid ; and thou ſhalt eat th' herb of the field, 

In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread, 205 
Till thou return unto the ground ; for thou 

Out of the ground waſt taken, know thy hirth, 

For duſt thou art, and ſhalt to duſt return. 

So judg'd he Man, both judge and ſaviour ſent, 
And th' inſtant ſtroke of death denounc'd that day. 
Remov'd far off; then pitying how they ſtood 211 
Before him naked to the air, that now 
Muſt ſuffer change, difdain'd not to begin 
Thenceforth the form of ſervant to aſſume, 

As when he waſh'd his ſervants feet, ſo now 215 
As father of his family he clad 


and thou ſhalt eat the herb of the 
feld: In the feveat of thy face ſpalt 
thou eat bread, 'till thou return unto 
the ground, for out of it wwaſt thou 
talen; for duſt thou art, and unto 
al ſhalt thou return. We quote 
theſe paſſages at length, that with- 
out any trouble they may be com- 
par'd with the poem. 


214. —=the form of ſervant to 
Ame, &c.) Alluding to 

Phil, II. 7. But made himſelf of 10 
reputation, and took upon him the form 


Their 


75 a ſervant. As when he waſh'd 
5 


ſervants feet, John XIII. 


2 16. 8 he | clad 
Their nakedneſs with c ins of beaſts ] 


Gen. III. 21. Unto Adam alſo, and 


to his wife, did the Lord God make 
coats of ſeins, and clothed them. And 
our author, we ſee, underſtands it 
litterally, though it is ſufficient if it 
was done by the divine providence 
and direction. But ſome commen- 
tators torment themſelves and the 
text by aſking how Adam and Eve 


came 
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Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beaſts, or ſlain, 
Or as the ſnake with youthful coat repaid ; 
And thought not much to clothe his enemies: 


Nor he their outward only with the fkins 


220 


Of beaſts, but inward nakedneſs, much more 


” 


Opprobrious, with his robe of righteouſneſs, 
Arraying cover'd from his Father's ſight. 


came by the ſkins of beaſts; and 
therefore our author adds they were 
either ſlain, but he does not ſay 
whether by one another, or for ſa- 
crifice, or for food; or they ſhed 
their coats like ſnakes, and were re- 
paid with new ones, a notion which 
we may preſume he borrow'd from 
ſome commentator rather than ad- 
vanc'd of himſelf, It ſeems too odd 
and extravagant to be a fancy of 
his own, but he might introduce it 
out of vanity to ſhow his reading. 
Pliny indeed mentions ſome leſſer 
creatures ſhedding their ſkins in the 
manner of ſnakes, but that 1s hardly 
authority ſufficient for ſuch a notion 
as this. 


219. And thought not much to 
clathe his enemies :) Dr. Bent- 

ley ſays that this line is certainly of 
the editor's manufacture, and quite 
ſuperfluous; becauſe it divides what 
is naturally connected, and changes 
the ſentiments, from a family under 
a gracious father, to the condition 
of enemies, But I don't ſee that it 
divides any natural connexion : and 
as for changing the ſentiments, it 
does it to a beauty, not to a fault: 


To 


for it ſhows more goodneſs in a man 
to clothe his enemy, than only one 
of his family. Milton ſeems to 
have had in his thoughts what St. 
Paul ſays, Rom. V. 10. When ay 
WEre enemies, we Were reconciled t 
God through the death of his Su, 
Milton again had much the ſame 
ſentiment, when he makes Adam 
ſay in ver. 1059. Cloth d us wn 
worthy, . 


222, —with his robe of right- 

ouſneſs.) Iſa. LXI. 10. Ht 

hath clothed me with the garments of 

ſalvation, he hath covered me with 
the robe of righteouſneſs. 


229. Mean while ere thus wat 
: finn'd and judg d on Earth, 
Two imperſonals : Before Man had 
thus ſinn'd, and God had judged 
him, Sin and Death ſat in counter- 
view within the gates of Hell ; but 


ow upon Man's tranſgreſſion and 


God's judgment Sin zhus began and 
addreſs'd herſelf to death. 


230. — ſat Sin and Death,] We 
are now to conſider the imaginary 
perſons, or Sin and Death, who att 
a large part in this book. Such 
beautiful extended allegories are 

certain 


20 
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To him with ſwift aſcent he up return d. 


Into his bliſsful boſom reafſum'd 


225 


In glory as of old; to him appeas'd 
All, though all-knowing what had paſs'd with Man 
Recounted, mixing interceſſion ſweet. | 

Mean while ere thus was ſinn'd and judg d on Earth, 


Within the gates of Hell fat Sin and Death, 


certainly ſome of the fineſt compoſi- 
tions of genius: but, as I have be- 
fore obſerved, are not agreeable to 
the nature of an heroic poem. This 
of Sin and Death is very exquiſite 
in its kind, if not confider'd as a 
part of ſuch a work. The truths 


contained in it are ſo clear and 


open, that I ſhall not loſe time in 
explaining them ; but ſhall only 
obſerve, 'that a reader who knows 
the ſtrength of the Engliſh tongue, 
will be amazed to think how the 
poet could find ſuch apt words and 
phraſes to deſcribe the actions of 
thoſe two 1maginary perſons, and 
particularly in that part where 
Death is exhibited as forming a 
bridge over the Chaos; a work 
ſuitable to the genius of Milton. 
vince the ſubject I am upon, gives 
me an opportunity of ſpeak ng more 
at large of ſach ſhadowy and ima- 
ginary perſons as may be introdu- 
ced into heroic poems, I ſhall beg 
leave to explain myſelf in a matter 
which is curious in its kind, and 
which none of the critics have treat- 
ed of. It is certain Homer and Virgil 
we full of imaginary perſons, who 


230 
In. 


are very beautiful in poetry, when 
they are juſt ſhown, without being 
engaged in any ſeries of action. Ho- 
mer indeed repreſents Sleep as a per- 
ſon, and aſcribes a ſhort part to him 
in his lad ; bat we muſt confider 
that tho* we now regard ſuch a per- 
ſon as entirely ſhadowy and unſub- 
ſtantial, the Heathens made ſtatues 
of him, placed him in their tem- 
ples, and looked upon him as a real 
deity. When Homer makes ufe of 
other ſuch allegorical perſons, it 
is only in ſhort expreſſions, which 
convey an ordinary thought to the 
mind in the moſt pleaſing manner, 
and may be rather looked upon 
as poetical phraſes than allegori- 
cal deſcriptions. Inſtead of tell- 
ing us that men naturally fly 
when they are terrified, he intro- 
duces the perſons of Flight and Fear, 
who, he tells us, are inſeparable 
companions, Inſtead of faying 
that the time was come when A- 
pollo ought to have received his 
recompenſe, he tells us, that the 
Hours brought him his reward, In- 
ſtead of deſcribing the effects which 
Minerva's Egis produced in battel, 


he 
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In counterview within the gates, that now 
Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame 
Far into Chaos, ſince the Fiend paſs'd through, 
Sin opening, who thus now to Death began. 


O Son, why ſit we here each other viewing 


$35 


Idly, while Satan our great author thrives 


In other worlds, and happier ſeat provides 


he tells us, that the brims of It 
were incompaſſed by Terror, Rout, 
Diſcord, Fury, Purſuit, Maſſacre 
= WT” in the ſame Naw. of 
fpeaking, he repreſents Victory as 
Coming Diomedes ; Diſcord as the 
mother of funerals and mourning 
Venus as dreſſed by the Graces ; 
Bellona as wearing Terror and Con- 
fternation like a garment. I might 

ive ſeveral other inſtances out of 
= as well as a great many out 
of Virgil. - Milton has likewiſe 
very often made uſe of the ſame 
way of ſpeaking, as where he tells 
us that Victory ſat on the right hand 
of the Meſſiah when he marched 
forth againſt the rebel Angels; 
that at the riſing of the ſun the 
Hours unbarr'd the gates of light; 


that Diſcord was the daughter of 


Of the ſame nature are thoſe 
ons, where deſcribing the 
ſinging of the nightingale, he adds, 
Silence was pleas d; and upon the 
Meſſiah's bidding peace to the 
Chaos, Confuſion heard his voice. I 
might add innumerable inftances of 
our poet's writing in this beautiful 
&gure, It is plain that theſe I 


Sin, 


For 


have mention'd, in which perſons 
of an imaginary nature are intro- 
duced, are ſuch ſhort allegories as 
are not defign'd to be taken in the 
litteral ſenſe, but only to convey 
particular circumſtances to the rea- 
der after an unuſual and enter- 
taining manner. But when ſuch 
perſons are introduced as princi- 
pal actors, and engaged in a ſe- 
ries of adventures, they take too 
much upon them, and are by no 
means proper for an heroic poem, 
which ought to appear crediole in 
its principal parts, I cannot for- 
bear therefore thinking that &i and 
Death are as improper agents in a 
work of this nature, as Strength and 
Neceſſity in one of the tragedies of 
Aſchylus, who repreſented thoſe 
two perſons nailing down Prome- 
theus to a rock, for which he has 
been juſtly cenſur'd by the great- 
eſt critics. I do not know any 
1maginary perſon made uſe of in 
a. more ſublime manner of thinking 
than that in one of the prophets, 
who deſcribing God as deſcending 
from Heaven, and viſiting the fins 
of mankind, adds that dreadful 
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ercumſtance, Before him twwent the 
Pefilence, It is Certain this ĩmagi- 
rary perſon might have been de- 
ſcribed in all her purple ſpots. The 
fever might have marched before 
her, Pain might have ſtood at her 
noht hand, Phrenzy on her left, 
and Death in her rear. She might 
have been introduced as' gliding 
down from the tail of a comet, or 
tated upon the earth in a flaſh of 
lightning : She might have tainted 
the atmoſphere with her breath ; 
the very glaring of her eyes might 
have ſcatter'd-infe&tion. But I be- 
leye every. reader will think, that 
in ſuch ſublime writings the men- 
tioning of her as it is done in Scrip- 
ture, has ſomething in it more juſt, 
35 well as great, than all that the 
moſt fancifal poet could have be- 
towed upon her in the richneſs of 
lis imagination. Addiſon. 

[ have been inform'd, that there 
bas lately been publiſhed in High 
Dutch a Critical Diſſertation on the 
marvelous in-poetry, and its con- 
nexion with the probable, in a de- 


fenſe of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt 


igainſt ſeveral objections of Mon- 
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For us his ofspring dear? It cannot be 

But that ſucceſs attends him; if miſhap, 

Fre this he had return'd, with fury driven 

py his avengers, ſince no place like this ; 
Can fit his puniſhment, or their revenge. 

Methinks I feel new ſtrength within me riſe, 

Wings growing, and dominion giv'n me large 


Beyond 


ſieur Vokaire aud other critics, 


wherein likewiſe the characters and 


actions of Sin and Death are vin- 
dicated in anſwer to Mr. Addiſon, 
It is hoped that ſome ſkilful hand 
or other will tranſlate this piece for 
the benefit of the Engliſh reader, 
Milton may rather be juſtified for 
Introducing ſuch imaginary beings 
as Sin and Death, becauſe a great 
part of his poem lies in the inviſible 
world, and ſuch kQitious beings ma 
better have a place there; and the 
actions of Sin and Death are at 
leaſt as probable as thoſe aſcribed 
to the good or evil Angels. Beſides 
as Milton's ſubject neceſſarily ad- 
mitted ſo few real perſons, he was 
in a manner obliged to ſupply that 
defect by introducing imaginary 
ones: and the characters of Sin 
and Death are perfectly agreeable 
to the hints and ſketches, which 
are given of them in Scripture. 
The Scripture had made perſons of 
them before in ſeveral places; only 
the Scripture has repreſented them 
as J may ſay in miniature, and he 
has drawn them in their full length 
and proportions. ; 
245, —qwhat- 
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Or ſympathy, or ſome connatural force 
Pow'rful at greateſt diſtance to unite 
With ſecret amity things of like kind 

By ſecreteſt conveyance. Thou my ſhade 


Inſeparable muſt with me along : | 
For Death from Sin no pow'r can ſeparate. 


250 


But leſt the difficulty of paſſing back 

Stay his return perhaps over this gulf 

Impaſſable, impervious, let us try 

Adventrous work, yet to thy pow'r and mine 23; 
Not unagreeable, to found a path 

Over this main from Hell to that new world 


Where Satan now prevails, a monument 
Of merit high to all th infernal hoſt, 


245. —eqwhatever draws me on, 
Or fympathy, or ſome connatural 

force] The modern 3 
pher may perhaps take offence at 
this now exploded notion, but every 
friend to the Muſes will, I doubt 
not, pardon it for the ſake of that 
fine ſtrain of poetry, which it has 
given the poet. an opportunity of 
mtroducing in the following de- 
ſcription. Thyer. 


249.—T hou my ſhade &c.] We 
ſometimes find fade uſed much 


5 


Eaſing 


after the ſame manner in the bel 
Claſſic authors. Hor. Sat. II. VIII. 
22, 


—quosMzcenas adduxerat umbru, 
Epiſt. I. V. 28. 
—locus eſt et pluribus znbris. 


But it has a farther propriety and 
beauty in this place, as Death /een'd 
a ſhadow, II. 669. and was the in- 
ſeparable companion as well as ot- 
ſpring of Sin. Shakeſpear in the 
ſame manner uſes ſadorv - the 
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Eaſing their paſſage hence, for intercourſe, 260 

Or tranſmigration, as their lot ſhall lead. 

Nor can 1 miſs the way, fo ſtrongly drawn 

By this new felt attraction and inſtinct, | 
Whom thus the meager Shadow anſwer'd ſoon. 


Go whither fate and inclination ſtrong 265 


Leads thee ; I ſhall not lag behind, nor err 
The way, thou leading, ſuch a ſent I draw 


Of carnage, prey innumerable, and taſte 


The ſavor of Death from all things there that live : 
Nor ſhall I to the work thou enterpriſeſt — 270 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. 

So ſaying, with delight he ſauff'd the ſmell 
Of mortal change on earth. As when a flock 
Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 


Againſt | 


* 


* 


Latins uſe umbra. 2 Hen. IV. A 263. By this new felt attraction 
Il. Poins to Prince Henry, and inſtinct.] He uſes inflin# 


| here as a — and in other 


I am your foadow, my Lord, I'll places as a participle, in the ſame 
folfow you. ; manner Kd in the: ſame ſenſe as the 
"Th _ Latins uſe 6. but inſtances 
260, — pr intercourſe, of his uſing Engliſh words as Latin 
Or tran/migration, as their lot all words are innumerable, | 
lead.] Intercourſe, paſſing 266. | nn 


frequently backward and forward; The way.) Not miſtake the way. 


tran/nigration, quitting Hell once 
for all Þ inhabit the > creation; A remarkable expreſſion. 

they were uncertain which their lot 273; ——4s when a flock 

hould be. Of ravenous fowl, 20 oo . 

Ricbardſon. turs particularly it is ſai iny, 

Vo L. I. . | 4, <# that 


— — — —e — 
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Where armies lie incamp'd, come-flying, lur'd 
With ſent of living carcaſſes defign'd * . 
For death, the following day, in bloody fight : 

so ſented the grim Feature, and upturn d 


His noſtril wide into the murky air, 


280 


Sagacious of his quarry from fo far. 

Then both from out Hell gates into the waſte - 
Wide anarchy of Chaos damp and dax 

Flew diverſe, and with pow'r (their pow'r was great) 


Hovering upon the waters, what they met 


- 


that they will fly three days before- 
hand to places where there are future 
carcaſſes. Triduo autem antea vo- 
lare eos, ubi cadavera futura ſunt. 
Lib. 10. cap. 6. And (what pro- 


bably gave occaſion to this ſimili- 


tude in Milton) Lucan has deſcrib- 
ed the ravenous birds that follow'd 
the Roman camps, and ſented the 
battle of Pharfalia. VIII. 831. 


Jamque diu volucres civilia caſtra 


ſecute 
Conveniunt——— 


- =—— nunquam ſe tanto vulture 


cclum 
Induit, aut plures preſſerunt aera 


Thyer has quoted from Aldrovan- 
dus. Quod autem aliqui addunt, 
tam ſagaciter odo 


i vultures, ut 
biduo triduove, imo ſeptenis, ut 


285 
Solid 


alii, diebus ante ea loca circum- 
volent, in quibus cadavara futura 


ſunt, inepte ſanè ad odorandi facul- 
tatem refertur, cum eorum, quz 
necdum ſunt, cadaverum nullus 
odor eſſe poſſit. Senſus enim præ- 
ſentium eſt. Quare ad quandam 
augurandi vim, fi fic loqui poſſu- 
mus, id pertinere putandum eſt. 


Ridicule igitur Georgius Pictorius, 


Hane voluerem narrant luces tres 


noſſe cadaver 
Venturum, olfaQu tam viget hc 
„ 
Aldrov. Ornith. Lib. 2. 


I ſhall not undertake abſolutely to 


: | — defend Milton's introducing a fabu- 
And to this let me add, what Mr. 


lous ftory by way of ſimile; yet! 
think in this place it may be par- 
don'd, ſince no other illuſtration 


could have been found ſo pat to the 


preſent caſe. FE 
- 280. Hi 
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Solid or flimy, as in raging ſea 

Toſt up and down, together crouded drove 

From each ſide ſhoaling tow'ards the mouth of Hell: 
As when two polar winds, blowing adverſe 


Upon the Cronian ſea, together drive 290 


Mountains of ice, that ſtop th' imagin'd way 
Beyond Petſora eaſtward, to the rich 
Cathaian coaſt. The aggregated ſoil 
Death with his mace petrific, cold and dry, 


As with a trident ſmote, and fix d as firm 295 
As Delos floting once; the reſt his look | 


280. His noftrit wide into the 
murky air,] 

Et patulis captavit naribus auras, 

Varg. Georg. I. 376. 

Murky air, black tainted air. Spen- 


ſer has mir&/ome air. Faery Queen, 
B.1. C. 5. St. 28. 


Through mirk/ome air her ready 
way ſhe makes. | 


And the Gloſſary to Spenſer explains 
iri/ome by obſcure, filthy. I find 
Shakeſpear too uſes the word uẽZ.H. 
Lady Macbeth ſays in her fleep — 
Hell is murky, Act v. 


281.” Sagacions] Quick of ſent, 
dagire enim, ſentire acute eſt; ex 
quo ſagaces dicti canes, Cie. de 
Dirinat. A fit compariſon for the 


chief Hall. hound. Hume. 


289. As wwhen tauo polar winds, 
be.] Sin and Pzath, flying into dit. 


Bound 


ferent parts of Chaos, and driving 
all the matter they meet with there 
in ſhoals towards the mouth of Hell, 
are compar'd to two polar winds, 
north and ſouth, blowing adverſe 
upon the Cronian ſca, the northern 
frozen fea, (A Thule unius diet na- 


vigatione mare concretum a nonnullis- 


Cronium appellatur. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, 
Lib. 4. cap. 16.) and driving toge- 
ther mountains of ice, that ſtop 10 
imagin d way, the north - eaſt paſſage 
as it is call'd, which ſo many have 
attempted to diſcover, Bzyond Pet fox 
ra eaſtward, the moſt north-eaſtern 


province of Muſcovy, to the rich 


Cathaian coaſt, Cathay or Catay, a 
country of Aſia and the northern 
part of China, 


296. As Delos floting once;] An 
iland in the Archipelago faid to have 
floted about in the fea, till it be- 
came the birth place of Apollo. 
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Book X, 


Bound with Gorgonian rigor not to move ; 


And with Aſphaltic ſlime, 


broad as the gate, 


Deep to the roots of Hell the gather'd beach 
They faſten d, and the mole immenſe wrought on 300 


Over the foaming deep high arch'd, a bridge 


Callimachus in his hymn called De- 
los has given a moſt inchanting de- 
{cription of this matter. Richard/on. 


296.—the reſt bis look &c.) In 

Mitton's own editions the paſſage 

was thus, 5 

Bound with Gorgonian rigor not 

- to move, | 

And with Aſphaltic ſlime; broad 
as the pate, 

Deep to the roots of Hell the ga- 

- ther'd beach 

They faſten'd, 


A difficult paſſage, which Dr. Bent- 
ley perceiv'd and try'd to mend 
thus, by 


As Delos v, once floting : then 


his look 


The fabric with Gorgonian pow'r | 


A. aft bound, | 
As with Aſphaltic ſlime. Broad 
as the gate, Tc, 


But he did not obſerve, that Milton 
dy the words he ref meant thoſe 
ſubſtances which were not /o/id or 
ſeil, but were ſoft and ſimy, ver. 286. 
And Death is here deſcribed as not 
binding faſt the fabric (the founda- 
tion of that was yet but laying) but 
as hardening the ſoft and /imy ſub- 


Of 


ſtances, and fixing them (like the 
foil) for the foundation of his 
bridge. To Gorgonian rigor the 
Doctor objects that the rigor or 
hardneſs was not in the Gorgon's 
look, but in the obje& turn'd into 
ſtone. And ſo it may be underſtood 
here —a riger ſuch as was caus'd by 
the Gorgon's look. Milton has the 
authority of Claudian for expreſ- 
ſing himſelf thus, | 


—rigida cum Gorgone Perſeus. 
| In Ruffin. I. 279, 


Again, the Doctor objects to And 
with Aſphaltic ſlime, becauſe then 
the conſtruction would be, his lo 
bound it with Hime. I agree with 
him that this could not come from 
Milton. But then I think the Doc- 
tor's change of And into As does 
not ſufficiently mend the paſſage; 
for does it not leſſen the thought to 
ſay, that it was bound with Gorgc- 
nian pow'r as with lime ? even A, 


| phaltic ſlime had not that binding 


power, which fable ſuppoſes the 
Gorgon's look to have had, Thus [ 
can fee that neither the common 
reading nor the Doctor's are free 
from- great exceptions, There is 
only one way (I think) in which all 


theſe difficulties are to be got over, 
and that is by changing two of the 
Eat points 


Ir 
F 
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Of length prodigious, joining to the wall 
Immoveable of this now fenceleſs world 

Forfeit to Death; from hence a paſſage broad, 
Smooth, eaſy, inoffenſive down to Hell. 305 


80, if great things to ſmall may be compar'd, 


3 in che paſſage, and reading 
us ; 


the reſt his look 


Bound with Gorgonian rigor not 


to move, 

And with Aſphaltic ſlime, broad 
as the gate, 

Deep to the roots of Hell, the ga- 
ther'd beach 

They faſten'd, —— 


The firſt part of the paſſage, end- 
ing at move, I underitand as relat- 
ing only to the hardening the ſoft 
and ſlimy ſubſtances: and all the 
reſt ſeems to relate to the faſt'ning 
the foundation with Aſpbaltic /lime 
to the roots of Hell, I may be 
miſtaken in my conjecture; but this 
reading (methinks) bids fairer for 
the true one, than either of the 
other two, Pearce. | 

It appears that by the reſt we are to 
underſtand the „my parts, as diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the ei, or foil ; and 
it would be very abſurd to ſay, that 
his look bound the ſlimy parts af 
Ajphaltic flime or as with Aſpbaltic 


Hine. It is much eafier to ſuppoſe - 
with Mr. Richardſon that the com- 


ma after ove and the ſemicolon 
after ſlime have chang'd places, and 
- the paſſage ' ſhould be read 


Ute reſt his look 


VII. 13. 


| Xerxes, 


Bound with Gorgonian rigor not 
to move; 

And with Aſphaltic ſlime, broad 
as the pate, 

Deep to the roots of Hell Tc. 


The ſenſe is then the very ſame as 
in the foregoing moſt excellent re- 
mark of Dr. Pearce's, and we ven- 
ture to print it accordingly. We 
generally follow carefully Milton's 
own punctuation; but though he 
was extremely accurate, yet he was 
not always infallible, A falſe point- 
ing may now and then eſcape the 
moſt correct writer and printer in 
the world, | 


304.— bence @ paſſage broad 
| nf inoffen/ive down 10 


Hell,] Alluding perhaps to 


Virgil, En. VI. 126. 
—facilis deſcenſus Averni: | 
Or to the paths of wickedneſs, 


Heſiod. Epy. I. 285, 


Tus ede KaxoTyra ras Andor 85 
uh 


Pride. O [Aur] n d., pare 
4 iu var. Jortin, 

Wide is the gate, and bread is the 
way that leadeth to d:ftrudtion, Mat, 
Greenwoed, 


306. So Xerxes &c.] This ſimile 
is very exact and beautiful. As Sin 


Wy: and 
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Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 
From Suſa his Memnonian palace high 
Came to the ſea, and over. Helleſpont 


Bridging his way, Europe with Aſia join d, 


310 


And ſcourg d with many a ſtroke th indignant waves, 
Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock, 

Over the vex d abyſs, following the tr ack 


Of Satan to the ſelf ſame place where he 
Firſt lighted from his wing, and landed ſafe 


and Death built a 1 over Chaos 


to ſubdue and inſlave mankind: So, 
if great things 10 ſmall may be com- 


par d, Si parva licet componere 
magnis, as, Virgil ſays,” Georg. IV. 


176, Aerxes, the Perſian monarch, 


to bring the free ſtates of Greece 
under his yoke, came from Suſa, 
the chief city of Sufiana a province 
of Perſia, the reſidence of the Per- 


ſtan monarchs, called Memmonia by 


Herodotus, of Memnon who built it 
and reigned there; and over Helle/- 
pont bridging his way, and building 
a bridge over Helleſpont, the nar- 
row ſea by Conſtantinople, that di- 
vides Europe from Afia, to march 
his large army over it, Europe with 


Ala join d, and ſcourg d with many 


a flroke th indignant æuawes; allud- 
ing particularly to Xerxes his mad- 
neſs in ordering the ſea to be whipt 


for the loſs of ſome of his ſnips; in- 


A. aua ves, ſcornin g and raging 


315 
From 


to be ſo confin'd, as Vita ſays, 


Pontem indignatus Araxes, En, 


VIII. 728. and Georg; II. 162. 


Atque indignatum magnis ftridori- 
bus æquor. | 


Dudan has likewiſe made a ſimile 
of Xerxes his bridge over the Hel- 
leſpont. Pharſal. II. 672. 


Tales fama canit tumidum ſuper 
uora Xerxem 

Confroxifſe vias, 
pontibus auſus, 

Europamque Aſiæ, Seſtonque ad- 
movit Abydo, 

Inceſſitque fretum rapidi ſuper 
Helleſponti. 


312, — by wohdrous ort 

Pontifical,) By the ſtrange art of 
raiſing bridges, Pontifex, the high 
prieſt of the Romans, had that 


multum cum 


name from pors a bridge and facere 
to makes Quia ſublicius pons a 
Ponti- 
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From out of Chaos, to the outſide bare 


Of this round world: with pins of adamant 


And chains they made all fait, too faſt they made | | 


And durable; and now in little ſpace = 320 
The confines met of empyrẽan Heaven | 
And of this World, and on the left hand Hell 

With long reach interpos'd; three ſeveral ways 

In ſight, to each of theſe three places led. 

And now their way to Earth they had deſcry'd, 32 5 


To Paradite firſt tending, when behold 


— 2; 


- 


Pontificibus factus eſt primum, et 
reſtitutus ſæpe, according to Varro. 


Hume. 


Art pontifical, this is a very bad ex- 
preſſion · to ſignify the art of build- 
ing bridges, and yet to ſuppoſe a 
pun would be worſe, as if the Ro- 
man prieſthood were as ready to 
make the way eaſy to Hell, as Sin 
and Death did. arburton. 


317. From out of Chats, to the 
out/ide bare] In Milton's own 
editions the verſes are thus, | 
Of Satan, to the ſelf ſame place 
where he | 
Firſt lighted from his wing, and 
landed {afe | ” 
From out of Chaos to the outſide 
bare &c. is 


Is not here a falſe print? and/1s it 
not properer to read laaded aſe on 
the outfede bare of this round world 
than landed ſafe to The out/ide * Or 


Satan 


rather is not here another inſtance 
of falſe pointing? and ſhould not 
the comma after Satan be omitted, 
and inſerted after Chaos? and is 
not this the conſtruction of the 
whole paſſage? Nozw had they brought 
the work—over the wex'd abyſs—to 
the out/ide bare of this rund world, 
following the track of Satantathe ſelf 
Jame-flace where he firſt lighted from 
his wing, and landed ſaſe from out of 
Chaos, We venture to print it ac- 


cordingly, not knowing well hoW 


to make ſenſe and grammar of it 
otherwiſe. * . 


422.—0#-the lift hund Hill) He 
places Hell on the heft hand accard- 
ing to our Saviour's deſcription of 
the day of judgment, Then ſhall he 
fay unto them on the left hand, Matt. 
XXV. 41: or rather according to 
Virgil, Who makes Hell to lie on 
the Jett hand, as Elyſium lay on the 

right, An, VI. 542. 
Q4 —At 


| 
'VB 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


Book X. 


Satan in likeneſs of an Angel bright 

Betwixt the Centaur and the Scorpion ſteering 

His zenith, while the ſun in Aries roſe : 

Diſguis'd he came, but thoſe his children dear 330 
Their parent ſoon diſcern'd; though in diſguiſe, 

He after Eve ſeduc'd, unminded flunk _ 


Into the wood faſt by, and changing ſhape 


To' obſerve the ſequel, ſaw his guileful act 
By Eve, though all unweeting, ſeconded 33 
Upon her huſband, ſaw their ſhame that ſought 


Vain covertures ; but when he ſaw deſcend 


The Son of God to judge them, terrify'd. 


He fled, not hoping to eſcape, but ſhun _ 


The preſent, fearing guilty what his wrath 340 
| Might 


—— At læva malorum this round world, from whence he 


| Exercet pœnas, et ad impia tar- had come down, yer. 317. Beſides 


the Doctor inſtead of ro/e reads rode; 
but it was evening, when Meſſiah 
328. Betwixt the Centaur and the came and paſs'd the ſentence on the 

Scorſ ion fleering tranſgreſſors, ver. 92, and after that 


tara mittit. 


His zenith, while the ſun in Aries 
roſe :] Alluding to a ſhip 
ſteering her courſe * two 
ilands: So Satan directed his way 
between theſe two ſigns of the zo- 


diac, upwards : the zenith is over- 
head. Richardſon. 


Dr. Bentley puts a comma after 


feeering ; but there ſhould be none; 
for the ſenſe is, feering to his zenith, 
or upwa;ds, towards the outſide of 


Sin and Death made the bridge; fo 
that the ſun might be g in Aries, 
when they met Satan feering his ze- 
nit h. And this is confirm'd by what 
follows here in ver. 341, &c. 

| Pearce. 
Satan to avoid being diſcover'd (as 
he had been before, IV. 569, &c.) 
by Uriel regent of the 2. takes 


care to keep at as great a diſtance 
as poſſible, and therefore awhile h4 


un 
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Might ſuddenly inflict ; that paſt, return d 

By night, and liſt ning where the hapleſs pair 

Sat in their ſad diſcourſe, and various plaint, 
Thence gather'd his own doom, which underſtood 


Not inſtant, but of future time, with joy 
And tidings fraught, to Hell he now return'd, 


345 


And at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 
Of this new wondrous pontifice, unhop'd 
Met who to meet him came, his ofspring dear. 


Great joy was at their meeting, and at fight 


330 


Of that ſtupendous bridge his joy increas'd. 
Long he admiring ſtood, till Sin, his fair 
Inchanting daughter, thus the ſilence broke. 


O Parent, theſe are thy magnifie deeds, 


\ 


fun roſe in Arizs, ke ſteers his courſe 


directly upwards betauixt the Centaur 
and the Scorpion, two conſtellations 
which Jay in a quite different part 


of the Heavens from Aries. 
344. — which underſtood 


Not inflant, but 0 ng + time, 
witb joy &c. Milton's 
own editions, and in all the reſt 
which I have ſeen till Mr. Fenton's 
and Dr. Bentley's it was falſely 
printed thus, 


——— which underſtood 
Not inſtant, but of ſuture time, 
With joy —_- 


But the ſenſe evidently ſhows that 


354 
Thy 


the ſentence ſhould be eontinued : 
From their diſcourſe Satan gather'd 
bis own doom, which being under- 
oed not inftant, but of future time, 
he now return'd with joy to Hell, 


345. -t joy 
And tidings fraugbi, ] That is with 
Joyful tidings. So Virgil, Munera 
letitiamque Dri, En. I. 636. for 
munera lata. Squamis aurogue, En. 
VIII. 436. for aureis ſquamis. 
| Richardſon. 


48. Of this new wondrous pon- 


tifice,) The new bridge, the 


effect of <vongroxs art poniifical, ver. 


312. | 
368. Thou 


— - — . - o * 7 
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Thy trophies, which thou view'ſt as not thine own; 
Thou art their author and prime architect: 

For I no ſooner in my heart divin d, 

My heart, which by a ſecret harmon _ 

Still moves with thine, join'd in connexion ſweet, 
That thou on earth hadſt proſper'd, which thy looks 
Now alſo evidence, but ſtrait I felt 361 
Though diſtant from thee worlds between, yet felt 
That 1 muſt after thee with this thy ſon. | 


Such fatal conſequence unites us three: 


Hell could no longer hold us in her bounds, 365 
Nor this unvoyageble gulf obſcure . 

Detain from following thy Hlufirieds ack; 

Thou haſt achiev'd our liberty, confin'd- 

Within Hell gates till now, thou us impower'd 

To fortify thus far, and overlay 1 5-1 498 
With this portentous bridge the dark abyſs. 

Thine now is all this world; thy virtue hath won 


386. Thou haſt achiew'd aur li- 

berty, conſin d | 

Within Hell gates till now, —— 

What liberty corifin'd in Hell? a 
mere contradiction, ſays Dr. Bent- 
ley. He therefore reads Us, us 
confin'd till now in Hell. But cur 
is the ſame as of ws: and Milton 
means, the liberty of us conſin'd 


till now in Hell. See more inſtances 


| IX, 908. 


What 


of this IV. 129 VIII. 423. and 


; Pearce. 


381. His ane Fidel thy or- 

' bicular wworid,) This world 

is orbicular or round; the emtyreal 
Heaven is a quadrature or ſquare. 
Our author had ſaid before, Book 
IT. 1048. that it was undetermin'd 
ene or round, and ſo it might be 
to 
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What thy bands builded not, thy wiſdom gain'd 
With odds what war hath loſt, and fully' aveng'd 
Our foil in Heav'n; here thou fhalt monarch reign, 
There didft not; there let him ſtill victor ſway, 376 
As battel hath adjudg' d, from this new world 
Retiring, by his on doom alienated, 
And henceforth monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things parted by th empyreal bounds, 380 
His quadrature, from thy orbicular world, | 
Or try thee now more dange'rous to his throne. 
Whom thus the Prince of darkneſs anſwer'd glad. 
Fair Daughter, and thou Son and Grandchild' both, 
High proof ye now have giv'n to be the race 385 
Of Satan, (for I glory in the name, | 
Antagoniſt of Heav'n's almighty king) 
Amply have merited of me; of all 
Th' infernal empire, that ſo near Heav'n's door 


Triumphal with triumphal act have met, 390 


- | : Mine 


oi 8 


toSatan viewing it at that diſtance: 383.——the Prince of darkneſs]. 


But here he follows the opinion of Satan may well be fo call'd, ſince 
Gaſſendus and others, who ſay that his Angels are ſtiled in Scripture, 


the Empyreum or Heaven of Hea- the rulers of the darkneſs of this 


vens is of a ſquare figure becauſe world, Eph. VI. 12. 
the holy city in the Revelation is ſoa 386. r I glory in the name, 
deſerib'd, Rev. XXI. 16. Ar the Antagonift &c.] The name Satan 


city lieth four-/71are, and the length is ſignifies Antagoni/t or Aawer/ary, as 


a» large as the breadth, we obſerv'd before. 


391.— and 


F 
- 
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Mine with this glorious work, and made one realm 


Hell and this world, one realm, one continent 

Of eaſy thorough- fare. Therefore while 
Deſcend through darkneſs, on your road with eaſe, 
To my aſſociate Pow'rs, them to acquaint 395 
With theſe ſucceſſes, and with them rejoice, 

You two this way, among theſe numerous orbs 
All yours, right down to Paradiſe deſcend ; 

There dwell and reign in' bliſs, thence on the earth 
Dominion exerciſe and in the air, 4.00 
Chiefly on Man, ſole lord of all declar'd, 


Him firſt make ſure your thrall, and laſtly kill. 


391. —and made one realm 
Hell and this world, one realm, one 
continent &c.] This is the ge- 
neral reading; but Mr. Fenton and 
Dr. Bentle Ac both in the ſecond 
line very abſurdly printed our realm, 
though the Doctor places one in the 
margin, as if it were a conjecture 
of his own. 

408. —— preveil,] So it 1s in 
6 firſt edition, in the ſecond it is 
prevails. Hao 

409. Nodetriment nerd fear ;) Here 


our author plainly alludes to the 


charge given by the Roman ſenate 
to the ſupreme magiſtrate in times of 
danger—providere nequid reſp. de- 
trimenti accipiat. hyer. 

409. ——g0 and be ftrong.] Satan 
encourages Sn and Death in much 


My 


the ſame words as Moſes does Jas 
ſhua. Deut. XXXI. 7, 8. | 


412. Sprcading their bane z] Ovid's 


deſcription of the journey of Envy 
to Athens, and Milton's of Sin and 


Death's to Paradiſe, have a great 
reſemblance. But whatever Milton 
imitates, he adds a greatneſs to it ; 
as, in this place, he alters Ovid's 
flowers, herbs, people and cities to 
ſtars, ets and worlds, Ovid. 
Met. II. 791. 


Quzcunque ingreditur, florentia 
porterit arva, 
Exuritque herbas, et ſumma cacu- 
mina carpit; 
Afflatuque ſuo populos, urbeſque 
domoſque 
Polluit. 
— where 
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Book X. 
My ſubſtitutes I ſend ye, and create 

Plenipotent on earth, of matchleſs might 

Iſſuing from me: on your joint vigor now 405 
My hold of this new kingdom all depends, 
Through Sin to Death expos'd by my exploit. 

If your joint pow'r prevail, th' affairs of Hell 

No detriment need fear ; go and be ſtrong. 

So ſaying he diſmiſs'd them; they with ſpeed 410 
Their courſe through thickeſt conſtellations held, 
Spreading their bane ; the blaſted ſtars look d wan, 
And planets, planet-ſtruck, real eclipſe 
Then ſuffer d. Th' other way Satan went down 

The 
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—— where ſhe ſteers 
Her baneful courſe, a mighty blaft 


appears, 


Mildews and blights ; the mea- 


dos are defac'd, ; 
The fields, the flow'rs, and the 


Uſci quel ſozzo vomito inferno, 


Sentiro 1 fiori intorno, e la verdura 
Fiati di peſte, et aliti d'Auerno, 
Poria agli inſtupidir natura, 
Inhorridire il bel pianeta eterno, 
Intorbidar le ftelle, e gli elementi, 


whole year's laid waſte : 
On mortals next, and peopled So Taſſo ſpeaking of Alecto. Gier. 
towns ſhe falls, Lib. Cant. 9. St. 1. 
And breathes a burning + uy of | 
among their walls. Addiſon, Si parte, e doue paſſai campi lieti 
See An Eſay upon Milton's imitations — * . 
of the Ancients, p. 42. : 


fs | , 413. And planets, planet-ftruch, 
ieee, be. Mach le de kame We fay of a thing when ir ie blaſt 
manner Marino deſcribes his Jea- and wither'd, that it is planer-frack ; 


. and that is now applied to the pla- 
uy 1 2 * . nets themſelves. And what a fab- 


lime idea doth it give us of the de- 
Toſto che fuor de la ſpelonca oſcura vaſtations of Sin and Death! 


417. And 


— — — ——¹¹ ͤ! — 
1 


— — — 
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Diſparted Chaos over built exclam d- 


And with rebounding ſurge the bars affail'd, 
That ſcorn'd his indignation-: through the gate, 


Wide open and unguarded, Satan paſs d, 


And all about found deſolate; for thoſe 42⁰ 
Appointed to ſit there, had left their charge. 
Flow n to the upper world; the reſt were all 

Far to th' inland retir'd, about the walls 

Of Pandemonium, city and proud ſeat 


Of Lucifer, ſo by allufion cal'd 443᷑25 


Of that bright ſtar to Satan paragon'd, 
There kept their watch the legions, while the Grand 
In council ſat, ſolicitous what chance 


417 And auith rebounding farge 
. the bars aſſail d, 


That ſeorn'd his indignation ] 


Virg. Georg. II. 161. 
—Lucrinoque addita elauſtra, 
Atque indignatum magnis ſtrido- 
ribus æquor. N 


426.— Paragon d.] of paragonner 
(French) to be equal to, to be like, 


of wape juxta and aſvy certamen. 
An exact idea or likeneſs of a thing, 


able to conteſt with the original. 
431. As when the Tartar &c.] As 

when the 'Fartar retreats from his 

Muſcovite enemy, over the ſnowy 


Might 


plains by Aſiratan, a conſiderable 
part of the Czar's dominion, for- 
merly a Tartarian kingdom, with a 
capital city of the ſame name, near 
the mouth of the river Volga, at its 
fall into the Caſpian ſæa; or Badtrian 
Sophz, or the Perſian Emperor, na- 
med Bactrian of Bactria, one of the 
2 and richeſt provinces of 
Perſia, lying near the Caſpian Sea, 
fram the horns of Turkiſh creſcent, 
from his Turkiſh enemies who bear 
the horned moon, the creſcent in 
their enfigns, leaves all waſte beyond 
the realm of Aladule, the greater Ar- 
meni:, call'd by the Turks (under 
whom the greateſt part of it is) 

Aladule, 
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Might intercept their empe'ror ſent; ſo he 


Departing gave command, 


and they obſerv'd. 430 


As when the Tartar from his Ruſſian foe 

By Aſtracan over the ſnowy plains | 

Retires, or Bactrian Sophi from the horns 

Of Turkiſh creſcent, leaves all waſte beyond 

The realm of Aladule, in his retreat 435 
To Tauris or Caſbeen: So theſe the late 
Heav'n-baniſh'd hoſt, left deſert utmoſt Hell 

Many a dark league, reduc'd in careful watch 
Round their metropolis, and now expecting 

Each hour their great adventurer from the ſearch 440 
Of foreign worlds: he through the midſt unmark'd, 


\ 


Aladule, of its laſt king Aladules, 
lain by Selymus the firſt, in his re- 
treat to T auris, à great city in the 
kingdom of Perſia, now called Ec- 
batana, ſometime in the hands of 
the Turks, but in 1603 retaken by 
Abas king of Perſia, or Ca/been, one 
of the greateſt cities of Perſia, in 
the province of Ayrach, formerly 
Parthia, towards the Caſpian Sea, 
where the Perſian monarchs made 
their refidence after the loſs of Tau- 
ns, from which it is diſtant 65 
German miles to the ſouth-eaſt. 

43 3.——or Badtrian Sophi. from the 

bern. l 


ſeen, and then burſting forth, as 


In ſhow plebeian Angel militant 
| of 


Of Tarkiſh creſcent,] Dr. Bentley 
ſays, better thus, | 


—— or Bactrian Sophi fled from 
th horns &c. 


But from is often uſed by Milton 
without exprefling the participle, 
which yet is to be ſupplied in the 
ſenſe. See II. 542. VIII. 213. and 
IX. 396. Pearce, 
441.—he through th: midft un- 
mark'd, &c.] This account 


of Satan's paſiing unmark'd through 


the midſt of the Angels, and aſ- 
cending his throne inviſible, and 
ſeeing there about him himſelf un- 


from 
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Of loweſt order, paſs'd and from the door 

Of that Plutonian hall, invifble 

Aſcended his high throne, which under ſtate 44; 
Of richeſt texture ſpread, at th' upper end 

Was plac'd in regal luftre. Down a while 

He ſat, and round about him ſaw unſeen : 

At laſt as from a cloud his fulgent head 

And ſhape ſtar- bright appear'd, or brighter, clad 450 


With what permiſſive glory ſince his fall 


from a cloud, in glory, feems to be 


copied from a hike adventure of 


. ZEneas, Virg. En. I. 439. 


Infert ſe ſeptus nebula (mirabile 


dictu) 8 
Per medios, miſcetque viris, neque 
cernitur ulli.— 
Diſſimulant, et nube cava ſpecu- 
lantur amicti— 


Vix ea fatus erat, cum circumfuſa 


repente 
Scindit ſe nubes, et in æthera pur- 
gat apertum, | 
Reſtitit Aneas, claraque in luce 
refulſit, 92 
Os humeroſque Deo ſimilis. 


— - Then entring at the gate, 


Conceal'd in clouds, (prodigious 


to relate) | 
He mix'd, unmark'd, among the 
buſy throng, 


Borne by the tide, and paſs'd un- 


ſeen along. 0 
But Joubtfal of the wiſh'd event, 
.- he ſtays, 

And from the hollow cloud his 
.. friends ſurveys —— 


Scarce had he ſpoken, when the 
cloud gave way, | 
The miſts flew upward, and dif 
folv'd in day: 
The Trojan chief appear'd in open 
We ht; | | 
Auguſt in viſage, and ſerenely 
bright. Dryden. 


455. Their mighty chief return' d.] 
We are in the next place to conſider 
the infernal agents under the view 
which Milton has given us of them 
in this book. It is obſerved by thoſe 
who would ſet. forth the greatneis 
of Virgil's plan, that he conduQs 
his reader thro? all the parts of the 
earth which were difcover'd in his 
time. Afia, Afric, and Europe are 
the ſeveral ſcenes of his fable. The 
plan of Milton's poem is of an in- 
finitely greater extent, and fills the 
mind with many more aſtoniſhing 


- circumſtances. Satan, having ſur- 


rounded the earth ſeven times, de- 
parts at length from Paradiſe. We 
then ſee him ſteering his courſe a- 
mong the conſtellations, and after 

having 


Was 


1— 
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Was left him, or falſe glitter: All amazed 

At that ſo ſudden blaze the Stygian throng | 
Bent their aſpect, and whom they wiſh'd beheld, 
Their mighty chief return'd: loud was th' acclame : 


Forth ruſh'd in haſte the great conſulting peers, 4.56. 
| Rais'd from their dark Divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach'd him, who with hand 


Silence, and with theſe words attention won. 


' 


Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers, 


having traverſed the whole creation, 
purſuing his voyage thro? the Chaos, 
and entering into his own infernal 
dominions. His firſt appearance 
in the aſſembly of fall'n Angels, is 
work'd up with circumftances which 

ive a delightful ſurpriſe to the rea- 

er; but there is no incident in the 
whole poem which does this more 
than the transformation of the whole 
audience, that follows the account 
their leader gives them of his expe- 
dition. The gradual change of Sa- 
tan himſelf 1s deſcribed after Ovid's 
manner, and may vie with, any 
of thoſe celebrated transformations 
which are look'd upon as the moſt 


beautiful parts in that poet's works. 


Milton never fails of improving his 


-own hints, and beſtowing the laſt 


finiſhing touches to every incident 
whach is admitted into his poem, 
The unexpected hiſs which riſes in 
this, epiſode, the dimenſions and 
bulk of Satan ſo much ſuperior to 
thoſe of the infernal Spirits who lay 
under the ſame transformations 
Vor. II. 2 


with the annual change which they 
are ſuppoſed to ſuffer, are inſtances 
of this kind. The beauty of the 
diction is very remarkable in this 
whole epiſode, as I have obſerved 
before the great judgment with 
which it was contrived. Addiſon. 

457. Rais'd from their dark Di- 


van, ] The Devils are frequently de- 


ſcribed by metaphors taken from the 
Turks. Satan is call'd the Satan, I. 
348. as here the council is ſtiled the 
Divan. The ſaid council is ſaid to 


fit in ſecret conclave, I. 795. The 


Devil, the Turk and the Pope being 
commonly thought to be nearly re- 
lated, and often join'd together. 
460. T hrones, Dominations, Prince- 
dms, Virtues, Powers, I It is 
common with Homer to make uſe 
of the ſame verſe ſeveral times, and 
eſpecially at the beginning of his 
ſpeeches ; but I know not whether 
there is not more of ſimplicity in 
the practice than beauty. Our au- 


thor however hath done the ſame 
' with this line ; but it is curious to 


_ obſerve 
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For in poſſeſſion ſuch, not only of right, 
I call ye and declare ye now, return'd 


Book X. 
461 


Succeſsful beyond hope, to lead ye forth 
Triumphant out of this infernal pit 


Abominable, accurs'd, the houſe of woe, 
And dungeon of our tyrant : now poſleſs, 


As Lords, a ſpacious world, to' our native Heaven 
Little inferior, by my adventure hard 


With peril great achiev'd. 


Long were to tell 


What I have done, what ſuffer'd, with what pain 470 
Voyag'd th' unreal, vaſt, unbounded deep 


Of horrible confuſion, over which 


obſerve how artfully he has ma- 
nag'd it, and by repeating it every 
time gives new, beauty to it. It is 
firſt made uſe of by God the Fa- 
ther, when he declares his Son the 
Meſſiah, and appoints him Head of 
the Angels. Book V. 600. 


Hear all the Angels, progeny of 
light, 55 
Thrones, Dominations, Prince- 
doms, Virtues, Powers, Ec. 


Satan, after he had revolted and 
drawn his legions after him into 


the limits of the north, makes uſe. 


of it again in alluſion to the fore- 
going peech of God the Father, 

_ and-queſtions whether theſe mag- 
nific titles' were not now become 
merely tular, ver. 772. 


LY 


By 


Thrones, Dominations, Prince. 
doms, Virtues, Powers, 
If theſe magnific titles yet remain 
Not merely titular &c. 


The Seraph Abdiel on the other 

ſide repeats it likewiſe after God 

the Father, and extols his good- 

neſs in having ſa named the An- 

gels, ver. 839. 

- Crown'd them with glory, and to 
their glory nam'd 

Thrones, Dominations, Prince- 

doms, Virtues, Powers. 

And now Satan addreſſes his An- 


gels with it again; for now, ſays 
* Far 


I may declare ye ſuch not only 
of right, but in poſſeſſion. So that 
the repetition of this line depends 
all along upon the firſt uſe of it, 
and gives a force and beauty — = 

. ic 


ay 


= - 
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By Sin and Death a broad way now is pav'd : 
To expedite your glorious march ; but I 


259 


þ 


Toil'd out my uncouth paſſage, forc'd to ride 475 
Th' untractable abyſs, plung d in the womb 
Of unoriginal Night and Chaos wild, 

That jealous of their ſecrets fiercely” oppos'd 


My journey ſtrange, with clamorous uproar 
Proteſting Fate ſupreme ; thence how I found 480 


The new created world, which fame in Heaven 
Long had foretold, a fabric wonderful 

Of abſolute | perfection, therein Man 

Plac'd in a Paradiſe, by our exile 


which it would not have without 
the repetition. 
475. Toil'd out my uncouth paſſage, ] 


My ftrange unuſual paſſage, of the 


Saxon wncud unknown, forc'd to ride 
tb untractable abyſs, as in II. 540. 
and ride the air. IX. 63. he rode 


with darkneſs. Hor. Od. IV. IV. 


44+ Per Siculas equitavit undas. 
We have alſo in Scripture to ride 
upon the winds, to ride upon the 


- clouds, and the like expreſſions. 


But the toi was not only in riding, 


but riding an untradtable abyſs. 


480. Proteſting Fate Japrene 5} 
Calling upon Fate as a witneſs 
againſt my proceedings. But this 
ſeems not perfectly to 
account in book the ſecond. It was 
indeed with labor and difficulty that 
vatanJourney'd thro” Chaos, but we 


with the 


Made 


do not read of Chaos and the other 


Powers fiercely oppoſing him, or pro- 


tefling Fate with clamorous uproar. 
On the contrary Chaos bids him 
— go and ſpeed; - 
Havoc, and ſpoil, and ruin are 
my gain. 3% | 
But Satan is here extolling his own 
performances, and perhaps the au- 


thor did not intend, that the father 
of lies ſhould keep ſtrictly to truth. 


480.—thence how I found] It is 


very wrong is Dr. Bentley to make 


here the beginning of a new pe- 
riod, It is the ſame ſentence ſtill 
continued, and refers to ver. 469. 
Long were to tell &c. e 


484.— 4 our exile] He conſtantly 
places the accent upon the laſt ſylla- 
ble in exile, as Spenſer likewiſe does, 
. , - R 2 4 - 8 F 


A, 
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Made happy: Him by fraud I have ſedue'd 489 
From his Creator, and the more to' increaſe 


| Your, wonder, with an apple; 


he thereat 


Offended, worth your laughter, hath giv'n up 
Both his beloved Man and all his world, | 
To Sin and Death a prey, and fo to us, 490 
Without our hazard, labor, or alarm, 
To range in, and to dwell, and over Man 

To rule, as over all he ſhould have rul'd. 

True is, me alſo he hath judg'd, or rather 

Me not, but the brute ſerpent in whoſe ſhape 495 
Man I deceiv'd : that which to me belongs, 

Is enmity, which he will put between 

Me and mankind ; I am to bruiſe his heel ; 


His feed, when is not ſet, ſhall bruiſe my head : | 


Faery Queen, B. 1. Cant. 3. St. 3. 


Far from all people's praiſe, as in 
exile : 


but now it is commonly pronoune'd 
with the accent upon the firſt ſylla- 
ble, as in Pope's Epiſtle to Ar- 
buthnot, ver. 35 5. 


A friend in #xile, or a father dead. 


And there are ſeveral words where- 
of we have alter'd the pronuncia- 
tion from that of our old writers, 
but whether we have alter'd it for 
the better, is a great queſtion. 


496.— that which to me belongs, ] 
5 : 


A 


Our author underſtands the ſen- 


tence (as the moſt learned and or- 
thodox divines do) as referring 
partly to Satan the author of ma- 
lice, and partly to the ** the 
inſtrument of it. 


613.— till ſupplanted down by fell] 


e may obſerve here a ſingular 
beauty and elegance in Milton's lan- 
guage, and that is his uſing words 
in their ſtrict and litteral ſenſe, which 
are commonly applied to a meta- 
phorical meaning, whereby he gives 
peculiar force to his expreſſions, and 
the litteral meaning appears more 

new 


weed ] 2 
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A world who would not purchaſe with a bruiſe, 500 
Or much more grievous pain? Ye have th' account 
Of my performance : What remains, ye Gods, 
But up and enter now into full bliſs ? 

So. having ſaid, a while he ſtood, expeCting 


Their univerſal ſhout and high applauſe 3505 


To fill his ear, when contrary he hears 
On all ſides, from innumerable tongues 


A diſmal univerſal hiſs, the ſound 


Of public ſcorn; he wonder'd, but not long 

Had leifure, wond'ring at himſelf now more; 510 
His viſage drawn he felt to ſharp and ſpare, 

His arms clung to his ribs, his legs intwining 

Each other, till ſupplanted down he fell \ 

A monſtrous ſerpent on his belly prone, - 


* 


new and friking than the metaphor 


itſelf. We have an inſtance of this 


in the word /upþ/anted, which is de- 
riv'd from the Latin ſapplanto, to 


trip up one's heels or overthrow, a 


planta pedis ſubtus emota: and there 
are abundance of other examples 
in ſeveral parts of this work, but 
let it ſuffice to have taken notice of 
it here once for all. 
514. A monſtrous ſerpent on his 
belly prone,] Our author, in 
deſcribing Satan's transformation 
into a ſerpent, had no doubt in mind 


the transformation of Cadmus inthe 


Re- 


fourth book of the Metamorphoſis, 
to which he had alluded before in 
Book IX. 905. And as ſeveral par- 
ticulars are alike in both, it may be 
agreeable to the reader to compare 


both together. Ovid, Met. IV. 
575. Cc. ras | 
Dixit, et ut ſerpens in longam 
tenditur alvum ; 
In pectuſque cadit pronus; com- 
miſſaque in unum 
Paulatim tereti ſinuantur acumine 
crura > 
Ille quidem vult plura loqui ; fed 
lingua repente 
8 
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Reluctant, but in vain, à greater power 515 
Now rul'd him, puniſh'd in the ſhape he ſintrd 
According to his doom: he would have ſpoke, 

But hiſs for hiſs return'd with forked tongue 

To forked tongue, for now were all transform'd 


Alike, to ſerpents all as acceſſories 


In partes eſt fiſſa duas: nec verba 
volenti 


Sufficient; quotieſque aliquos pa- 


ret edere queſtus, 
Sibilat; hanc illi vocem Natura 
relinquit. „ 
But there is ſomething much more 
aſtoniſhing in Milton than in Ovid; 
for there only Cadmus and his wife 
are chang'd into ſerpents, but here 
myriads of Angels are transform'd 
all together. | 
- $24. —— Amphiſhena dire, &c.] 
Ampbiſbæna ſaid to have a head at 
both ends, ſo named of ah and 
Bzwo,: becauſe it went forward ei- 
ther way. Ceraſtes horn d, of upas 
a horn. Hydrus, the e 7s 
of ie water. Flops drear, a dumb 
ſerpent 1 no notice by hiſ- 
ſing to avoid him, rear ſad, dread- 
ful. Dip/as of i thirſt, becauſe 


thoſe it ſtung were tormented with 


unquenchable thirſt. 
Hane and Richardſon. 
Theſe and ſeveral verſes which fol- 
low Dr. Bentley throws quite away. 
He diſlikes Milton's reckoning Scor- 
pion, and Asp, among the ſerpents, 
and thinks them rather inſects: But 
Pliny VIII. 23. numbers the % a- 
mong the ſerpents; and Nicander in 


1 


520 
To 
his Theriac. gives both the Scorpion 
and 4/þ that title: ſo does Lucan, 
from whom our poet, ſeems to have 


taken his catalogue of ſerpents; for 


in Book IX. of his Pharſalia, he 


gives-us the names of all theſe ſer- 


pents mention'd by Milton except 
the Elops. But what is the Elops ? 
Dr. Bentley ſays that the editor has 


here diſcover'd himſelf to be an ig- 


norant fellow, the Elops being no 


ſerpent but a fiſh, and one of the 


moſt admir'd too, the Acipenſer. 
But Pliny (from whom the Doctor 
learn'd this) only ſays of the Aci- 
penſer, that ſome people call it E- 
lops; guidam eum Elopem vocant, IX. 
17. he does not * ©; ae he 
thought that they call'd it by a right 
—— no. le the did. _ 
there not have been æ ſerpent of 
that name too? That there was 
we have Pliny's own teſtimony in 
XXXII. 5. where he tells us of the re- 
medies to be uſed by thoſe who were 
bit by the Elops and other ſerpents, 
a Chalcide, Cerafte, aut quas Sepas 
vocant, aut Flope, Dipſadeve per- 
cuſſis. Nicander too in his The- 
riac. mentions the Flops, Te; do- 
r=, AlsSvart &c. After theſe au- 
thorities F hope that the Doctor 
will allow Milton to mention the 

Elops, 
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To his bold riot: dreadful was the din 

Of hiſſing through the hall, thick ſwarming now 

With complicated monſters head and tail, | 

Scorpion, and Aſp, and Ampluſbena dire, 

Ceraſtes horn'd, Hydrus, and Elops drear, 525 

And Dipſas (not fo thick . once the ſoil 
Be- 


Flops, as a ſerpent, without making Illa tamen ſterilis tellus, fecunda- 
this an article againſt the genuin- que null; 
neſs of the paſſage, Pearce. Arva bono, virus ſtillantis tabe 
526. be. foil Meduſæ 
Bedropt with blood of Gorgen,] Concipiunt, diroſque fero de ſan- 
Lybia, which therefore abounde guine rores, 
ſo with ſerpents, as Ovid ſays, 
Met. IV. 616. 


coxit arenæ. 
Hic quæ prima caput movit de 


Qgos calor adjuvit, putrique in- 


Cumque ſuper Libycas victor pen- 
deret arenas, 

Gorgonei capitis guttz cecidere 
cruentæ; 


Quas humus exceptas varios anĩ- 
mavit in angu 
nde frequens ile el infeſtaque 
terra . 
The victor Perſeus with the Gor- 
gon head, 
O'er Libyan fands his aery jour- 


ney ſped. 

The gory drops diſtill'd, as ſwift 
he flew, 

And from each drop envenom'd 
ſerpents grew. 

The mifchiefs brooded on the bar- 

n plains, 

And fill th' unhappy fruitfulneſs 

remains. ſden. 


And Lucan gives the ſame account 
Phar. IX. 696. and there mentions 
moſt of the ſerpents, which are 
here mention'd by Milton, 


pulvere tabes, 

Aſpida ſomniferam tumida cervice 
levavit: 

— ſpinaque vagi torquente * 
raſtæõ ;——— 

——et torrida Dip/as : 

Et gravis in geminum ſurgens ca- 
put Amphiſbena : 

Et Natrix violator aquæ. 


Yet could this ſoil accurs'd, this 
barren field, 

Increaſe of death, and pois'nous 
harveſts yield. 

Where'er ſublime in air the vic- 
tor flew, 

The Monſter s head diſtill'd a 
deadly dew ; 

The earth receiv'd the ſeed, 
and pregnant grew. 

Still as the putrid gore dropt on 
the ſand, 


Twas temper'd up by Nature's 


forming hand ; 
- R 4 Tle 
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- Bedropt with blood of Gorgon, or the ile 
- Ophiuſa) but ſtill greateſt he the midſt, | 
Now Dragon grown, larger than whom the ſun 
Ingender'd in the Pythian vale on lime, 530 
Huge Python, and his pow'r no leſs he ſeem'd 
Above the reſt ſtill to retain ; they all 
Him follow / d iſſuing forth to th' open field, 
Where all yet left of that revolted rout _ 
 Heav'n-fall'n, in ſtation ſtood or juſt array, 53 5 
Sublime with expectation when to ſee 
In triumph iſſuing forth their glorious chief; 
They ſaw, but other fight inſtead, a croud 


Of ugly ſerpents ; horror on them fell, 


The glowing climate makes the 
work compleat 
And broods upon the maſs, and 
lends it genial heat. _ 
Firſt of thoſe plagues the drouſy 
Ajp appear'd, | 
Then firſt her creſt, and ſwelling 
neck ſhe rear'd —— 
The Swimmer there the cryſtal 
ſtream pollutes ; 
D and there the Dipſas burns; 
* The Anphiſbæna doubly arm'd 
appears, 
At either end a threatning head 
ſhe rears, _ Rowe. 


528. Ophiu/a] A ſmall iland in 
the Mediterranean, fo call'd by the 


And 


Greeks, and by the Latins Colu- 
braria ; the inhabitants quitted it 
for fear of being devour'd by ſer- 
pents. Hume and Richardſon. 
529. Now Dragon grown, ] In the 
ſame place, where Lucan gives an 
account of the various ſerpents of 
Libya, he deſcribes the Dragon as 
the greateſt and moſt terrible of 
them all: And our Author, who 
copies him in the reſt, very rightly 
attributes this form to Satan, and 
eſpecially ſince he is call'd in Scrip- 
ture the great Dragon, Rev. XII. . 
He may well be Eid to be larger 
than the fabulous Python, that was 
ingender'd of the ſlime after the 
Deucalion Deluge in the * 
| Va 
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And horrid ſympathy; for what they ſaw, 540 
They felt themſelves now changing ; down their arms, 
Down fell both ſpear and ſhield, down they as faſt, 
And the dire hiſs renew'd, and the dire form 
Catch'd by contagion, like in puniſhment, 

As in their crime. Thus was th' applauſe they meant, 
Turn'd to exploding hiſs, triumph to ſhame 546 


Caſt on themſelves from their own mouths. There ſtood 


A grove hard by, ſprung up with this their * 

His will who reigns above, to aggravate 

Their penance, laden with fair fruit, like that 5; 50 

Which grew in Paradiſe, the bait of Eve 

Us d by the Tempter: on that prof] pect range 
Their 


wale near Pythia a city of Greece, 550. Their penance, laden with 


See the deſcription of this monſter, 


fair fruit, like that] This i is 
Ovid's Metamorphiolis, I 438, 


the verſe in the firſt edition ; in the 
ſecond fair was by miſtake omitted, 
—Te quoque, maxime Python, which left the verſe imperfect, 
Tum genuit : populiſque novis, | 
incognite ſerpens, Their penance, laden with gn 
Terror eras: tantum ſpatii de like that 
monte tenebas. 
but yet this is follow'd in ſome edi- 


And then ſhe brought to light 

Thee Python too, the wond' ring 
world to fright, 

And the new nations wich ſo 
dire a ſight. 

80 monſtrous was his bulk, fo 

large a ſpace 


Did his vaſt body and long train 


embrace. Dryden. 


tions, though others have it thus, 


| Their penance, laden with fruit, 


like zo that. 


Mr. Fenton (I know not for what 
reaſon) has patience in his edition 
inſtead of penance. We have con- 
tinued Milton's own reading. 

560. That 


— —— * — — - _ — 
6 oc „ ALERT, gow 4 SC >. 4 
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Their earneſt eyes they fix d, imagining | 


For one forbidden tree a multitude. 


Now ris'n, to work them further woe or ſhame; g5; 
Yet parch'd with ſcalding thirſt and hunger fierce, 
Though to delude them ſent, could not abſtain, 
But on they roll'd in heaps, and up the trees 
Climbing, fat thicker than the ſnaky locks 


That curl'd Megæra: greedily they pluck'd 


560 


The fruitage fair to fight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake. where Sodom flam'd ; 
This more delufive, not the touch, but taſte 


560. That curPd Megera :] She 
was one of the Furies, whoſe hair 
was ſerpents, as Meduſa's ; 


 ———crinita drachuibus ora. 
| | Ov. Met. IV. 771. 
Richardſon. 


562. Near that bituminpur lake 
aubere Sodom flam'd;] The 
lake Aſphaltites near which Sodom 
and Gomorrah were ſituated. Joſe- 
phus affirms, the ſhapes and faſhions 
of them and three other cities, called 
the cities of the plain, were to be 
ſeen in his days, and trees Joaden 
with fair fruit (filed She apples of 
Sodom) rifing out of the aſhes, which 
at the firſt touch diffolv'd into aſhes 
and ſmoke. B. 4. of the Wars of the 
Jews, c. 8. But this fair fruitage 
was more deceitful and diſappoint- 
ing than Sodom's cheating apples, 
which only deceiv'd the touch, by 


Deceiv d 


diſſolving into aſhes; but this in- 
dur'd the handling, the more to vex 
and diſappoint their taſte, by filling 
the mouths of the damned with 
rating cinders and bitter aſhes, in- 
ead of allaying their ſcorching 
thirſt provoking and inflaming it: 
ſo handſomely has our author im- 
proved their puniſhment, Hume. 


568. — drug d] It is a metaphor 
taken from the general nauſeouſ- 
neſs of drugs, when they are taken 
by way of medicine, Pearce. 
Phyſic'd, tormented with the hate- 
ful taſte uſually found in drugs. 
| Richard ſon. 


569. With bhatefulleft diſreliſb 
writh'd their jaws] Virg. 
Georg. II. 246. 


— et ora 
Triſtia tentantum ſenſu torquebit 
amaror. 
The 


5 


bo 
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Deceiv'd ; they foridly thinking to allay 

Their appetite with guſt, inſtead of fruit 565 
Chew'd bitter aſhes, which th offerided taſte 

With ſpattering noiſe rejected: oft they' aflay'd, 
Hunger and thirſt conſtraining, drug'd as oft, 

With hatefulleſt difreliſh writh'd their jaws 

With ſoot and cinders fitfd ; fo oft they fell 570 


ſto the ſame illuſion, not as Man 


[plagu'd 


Whom they triumph'd once laps d. Thus were they 
And worn with famin, long and ceaſeleſs hiſs, 


Fill their loſt ſhape, permitted, they reſum'd, 


. 1 

tie ſound of Virgibs words admi- 
ribly expreſſes the thing; nor are 
Hilton's leſs expreſſive in this line, 
aid that foregoing. 

which th' offended taſte 
With fpattering noiſe rejected. 

$72. Whom_ they triumph'd once 

lap d.] Is the conſtruction 
this, Vor as Man whom they tri- 
unph'd over, once laps'4, ſemel lap- 
ſuseſt: Or thus rather, Quo ſemel 
lapſo triumpharunt, I hom being once 


% they triumph d? Mr. Fenton's 


pointing would lead one to the for- 
ner ſenſe, but Milton's own will 
tather determin one to the latter; 
nd thus Dr. Trapp tranſlates it, 


Non ut homo; quo, egere, ſemel 
labente, triumphos. 

The antitheſis is between /o of? they 

fel and once laps d] and as % oft 


/ 


Yearly 


they fell are the firſt words of the 
ſentence, once laps'd is very artfully 
thrown to the end. 


573. And and with famin, hs 
; and ceajeleſs hiſs, | Dr. Bent- 
ley reads, | 
With 7hirf and famin dire, and 
ceaſeleſs hiſs. N 


Worn (he ſays) is flat and low, after 
plagib d but plagr'd in the meta. 
phorical ſenſe is only vex'd and tor- 
mented; an idea below that of 
worn or waſted away. He aſks 
why thir/a1s omitted, though men- 
tion'd before, and leſs tolerable 
than famin? it is, becauſe famin 
more properly, at leaſt ſooner and 
more viſibly, wears men away than 
thirſt, Pearce. di 
The greateſt objection to this line is 
the want of a conjunction between 

avit5 
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575 


This annual humbling certain number'd days, 

To daſh their pride, and joy for Man ſeduc'd. 
However ſome tradition they diſpers'd 

Among the Heathen of their purchaſe got, 

And fabled how the Serpent, whom they call'd 580 
Ophion with Eurynome, the wide 


with famin and long and ceaſelgſi 
2 but that might be remedied 
us, 


And worn with famin, and long 
ceaſeleſs hiſs, 


Or thus, 


And worn with famin long, and 
_ _ ceaſeleſs hiſs. 


575. e ſay,] I know not, 
or cannot recolle& from what au- 
tho or what tradition Milton hath 
borrow'd this notion. Mr. War- 
burton believes that he took the hint 
from the old romances of which he 
was a great reader; where it is very 
common to meet with theſe annual, 
or monthly, or weekly penances of 
men chang'd into animals: but the 
words /ome ſay ſeem to imply that 
he has ſome expreſs authority for it, 
and what approaches neareſt to it 1s 
the ſpeech of the Faery Manto in 
Arioſto, Cant. 43. St. 98. 

Ch” ogni ſettimo giorno ogn* una 
„ | -- : 

Che la ſua forma in biſcia fi con- 

„ -.- 


Each ſev'nth day we conſtrained 
are to take 


En- 
Upon (ourſelves the perſon of a 
ſnake, &c. Harrington. 


XY 580. Aud fabled how the Serpent, 
&c.] Dr. Bentley is for rejecting 


| this whole paſſage: but our author 


1s endevoring to ſhow, that there 
was ſome tradition, among the Hea- 
then, of the great power that Satan 
had obtain'd over mankind. - And 
this he proves by what is related 
of Ophion with Eurynome, Ophion 
with Eurynome, he ſays, had firft 
the rule of high Olympus, and were 
driven thence by Saturn and Ops or 
Rhea, ere yet their ſon Di&zan 
Jove was born, ſo call'd from Difte 
a mountain of Crete where he was 
educated. And Milton ſeems to 
have taken this ſtory from Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, Argonaut. I. 503. 
Hud, Y og ph Ofuor Evpore- 
unr: | | 
NNuvcerig mieotvrog 8x0 para; vr 


Oo. 


Nes Bim u. — 5 pay Kporw unable 


Tiens, 

H % Pen. emwoor 0 an xupacy Nxta- 
yoo. | 

O. d Try paxapor, Jo Tron 
[4 [- Jog 90, 


09. 
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had firſt the rule 


Of high Olympus, thence by Saturn driven 
And Ops, ere yet Dictæan Jove was born. 


Mean while in Paradiſe the helliſh pair 


585 


Too ſoon arriv'd, Sin there in pow'r before, 
Once actual, now in body, and to dwell 


Habitual habitant; behind her Death 


Oppæ Zevg 876 *? ri Oproy m1 
dwg | | 
Aitlavoy bsc u eg. 


Now Ophion according to the Greek 
etymology ſignifies a Serpent, and 
therefore Milton coneeives that by 
Opbion the old Serpent might be in- 
tended, .the Serpent whom they call'd 
Ophion : and Eurynome ſignifying 
avide-ruling, he ſays, but ſays doubt- 
fully, that ſhe might be the wie- 
encroaching Eve perhaps, For 1 un- 
derſtand the auide-encraaching not as 
an epithet to Euryrome, explaining 
her name, but as an epithet to Eve, 
Milton having placed the comma 
after Eurynome, and not after the 
wide-encroaching. And befdes ſome 
epithet ſhould be added to Eve to 
ſhew the ſimilitude between her and 
Furynome, and why he takes the one 
for the other; and therefore in al- 
luſion to the name of Eurynome he 
ſtiles Eve the wide-encroaching, as 
extending her rule and dominion | 
farther than ſhe ſhould over her huſ- 
band, and affecting Godhead. This 
explanation may be farther con- 
frm'd and illuſtrated by the follow - 
ing note of the learned Mr. Jortin. 
« Milton took this ſtory from Apol- 


Cloſe 
“ loniusT. who is quoted by Lloyd's 


„Dictionary, under the word O- 


phion. Prometheus in Æſchylus, 
« ver. 956. ſays that two Gods 
* had borne rule before Jupiter: 
© where the Scholiaſt; eCaciwor 
fro lr © Ogi ras Evpyroyun* 
eTe6Tz# Rpoveg xc P wero ra- 
* Taz % & Zws vas Ha. Others 
will have it that Ougar and Tn 

<< reigned firſt, I think the epithet 

te wwide-encroaching belongs to Eve 

ce not to Eurynome. He calls Ewe 

e ewiae-encroaching, becauſe, as he 

«« tells us, ſhe wanted to be ſupe- 

«« rior to her huſband, to be a God- 

« deſs c.“ | 


586.—67z there in pow'r before, 
Once actual, now in body, ond to 
davell 
Habitual habitant ;] The ſenſe is, 
That before the fall Sin was in por, 
or potentially, in Paradiſe ; that once 
viz, upon the fall, it was actual! 
there, tho* not bodily; but that 
now, upon its arrival in Paradiſe, it 
was there in bedy, and dwelt as a 
conſtant inhabitant. The words in 
body allude to what St. Paul ſays 
Rom. VI. 6. that the body of fin 
might be defiroy'd. Pearce. 
590. Or 
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Cloſe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 


On his pale horſe: to whom Sin thus began. 


390 


Second of Satan ſprung, all congu'ring Death, 
What think ſt thou of our empire now, though earnd 
With travel difficult, not better far 
Then till at Hell's dark threſhold to have fat watch, 
Unnam'd, undreaded, and thyſelf half ſtary'd ? 595 
Whom thus the Sin-born monſter anſwer'd ſoon, 
To me, who with eternal famin pine, 
Alike 1s Hell, or Paradiſe, or Heaven, 
There beſt, where moſt with ravin I may meet; 
Which here, though plenteous, all too little ſeems Goo 
To ſtuff this maw, this vaſt unhide-bound corps. 
To whom th* inceſtuous mother thus reply d. 


590. On his pale horſe :] Tho? the 
author in the whole courſe of his 
poem, and particularly in the book 
we are now examining, has infinite 
" alluſions to places of Scripture, I 
have. only taken. notice in my re- 
marks of ſuch as are of a poetical 
nature, and which are woven with 

reat beauty into the body of his 
fable. Of this kind is that paſſage in 
the preſent book, where Heer in 
Sin and Death, as marching Sag 
the works of Nature, he adds, 


behind her Death 
Cloſe following pace for pace, not 
mounted yet 1 25 
On his pale horſe : — 


Which alludes to that paſſage in 


Thou 
Scripture, ſo wonderfully poetical, 


and terrifying to the imagination, 
Rev. VI. 8. And I looked, and beboll 
a pale horſe ; and his name that ſat 
on him vas Death, and Hell followed 
with him and power was given un- 
to them, over the fourth part of the 
earth, to kill with'favord, and with 
hunger, and with Death, and with 
the benfts of the earth. © Addiſon. 


Milton has given a fine turn to this 


E thought, by ſaying that 


Death had n mounted yet on his 
pale horſe : for tho” he was to have 
a long and all-conquering power, 
he had not get begun, neither was 
he for ſome time to put it in exe- 
cution, Greene. 
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Thou therefore on theſe herbs, and fruits, and flowers 
Feed firſt, on each beaſt next, and fiſh, and fowl, 
No homely morſels ; and whatever thing 605 
The ſithe of Time mowes down, devour unſpar'd; 
Till I in Man reſiding through the race, 

His thoughts, his looks, words, actions all infe&, 
And ſeaſon him thy laſt and ſweeteſt prey. 


This ſaid, they both betook them ſeveral ways, 610 
Both to deſtroy, or unimmortal make 
All kinds, and for deſtruction. to mature 


Sooner or later; which th' Almighty ſeeing, 

From his tranſcendent ſeat the Saints among, 

To thoſe bright Orders utter'd thus his voice, 615 
See with what heat theſe dogs of Hell advance 


601, —— this waſt unhide-bound 
*p5.] It is ſtrange how Dr. 
1 — this 
paſſage. The meaning is plain e- 
nough. For Death though lean is yet 
deſcrib'dasavaſtmonſterin Book Il. 
And his ſkin was not tight-brac'd, 
and did not look fleek and ſmooth, 
as when creatures are ſwoln and 
full; but hung looſe about him, and 


deal without being diſtended. 


616. See avith what heat theſe 
dogs of Hell advance &c. 
Upon the arrival of Sin and Dea 
into the works of the creation, the 
Almighty is again introduced as 


To 


W to his Angels that ſur- 
rounded him. Addiſon. 


— my 2 I think that 
ilton had his eye upon this paſ- 
ſage in Sophocles, Electra. 1385. 


16" one wponytlas 
To gv7+pifor cia Pvour apn;* 


e I agre Jopatur vwvraſe 


was capable of containing a great 


MeraJpopuo xaxuy wavephnualur, 
A@vxlos xvng. 


And may we not 2 that be 
alluded too to the following paſſa 
55 Shakeſpear's Julius Cafe? AR 


— LS tres 
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To waſte and havoc yonder world, which I 


So fair and good created, 


and had till. 


Kept in that ſtate, had not the folly of Man 


Let in theſe waſteful furies, who impute 


620 


| Folly to me, fo doth the prince of Hell 
And his adherents, that with ſo much caſe 
I ſuffer them to enter and poſſeſs 

A place ſo heav'nly, and conniving ſeem 


To gratify my ſcornful enemies, 


625 


That laugh, as if tranſported with ſome fit 

Of paſſion, I to them had quitted all, 

At random yielded up to their miſrule ; 

And know not that I call'd and drew them thither 


And Cæſar's Spirit, ranging for 
revenge, | 
With Ate by his fide come hot 
from Hell, 
Shall in theſe confines, with a mo- 
narch''s voice, | 
Cry Havoc, and let flip the do 
of war. | 
Homer often puts ſuch language 
into the mouths of his Gods and he- 
Toes, and there are ſome ſuch expreſ. 
fions in Scripture. For dogs have 
compaſſed me. Pſal. XXII. 16. They 
are greedy dogs. Iſa. LVL 11. Be- 
aware of dogs. Phil. III. 2. Without 
are dogs, Rev. XXII. 15. Thus far 
haps our author may be juſtify'd, 
but in ſme other parts of this ſpeech 
the metaphors are wonderfully 


My 


coarſe indeed, and ſeem to be be- 
neath the dignity of an epic poem, 
and much more unbecoming the 
majeſty of the Divine Speaker; un- 


leſs they may be vindicated by the 
following paſſage in Scripture, 


which is expreſſed by the Son of 
God himſelf, Rev. III. 16. 7 will 
Jpue thee out of my mouth. The fore- 


going quotation from Shakeſpear, 


Cry Havoc, and let flip the dogs 
of war, | 


Mr. Warburton thinks much hap- 
pier (as indeed it is) than this paſ- 
ſage in our author, becauſe hrwo 
was formerly the cry made uſe of 
when the irregulars in an army de- 


ſRroy'd all before them with ſire and 
ſword. When Henry V. made his 
| ex 
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My Hell-hounds, to lick up the draff * filth 630 


Which Man's polluting fin with taint hath ſhed 


On what was pure, till eramm'd and gorg'd, nigh 


burſt oo 


With ſuck d and glutted offal, at one ſling 

Of thy victorious arm, well-pleaſing Son, 

Both Sin, and Death, and yawning Grave at laſt 63 g 

Through Chaos hurl'd, obſtruct the mouth of Hell 

For ever, and ſeal up his ravenous jaws. | 

Then Heav'n and Earth renew'd ſhall be made pure 

To ſanctity that ſhall receive no ſtain : 

Till then the curſe pronounc'd on both precedes. 640 
He ended, and the heav'nly audience loud 


r into France, he had 
rules and orders of war drawn up 
15 copy of which is in Lincoln's 
n library). where there is one 
chapter denouncing the puniſhment 
on thoſe who cr} hawdc. | 
635. Both Sin, and Death, and 
yawning Grave at laſt] Death 
and the Grave meaning the ſame is 
a pleona/m, an abounding fulneſs of 
expreſſion, which adding force and 
energy, and calling forth the atten- 
tion, is a beauty common in the 
beſt writers : but not for that rea- 
ſon only Milton has uſed this; the 
Scripture hath thus join'd Death and 
the Grave, Hoſ. XIII. 14. 1 Cor. 
XV. 55. and Rev. XX. 13. where 
the word render d Hell ſignifies 
alſo the Grave. Richard/on. 
You II. 


* 


Sung 


640. Till then the carſ pronounc d 


on both precedes.] On both, 
that is on Heaw'n and Earth men- 
tion'd in ver. 638. the Heaven and 
Earth that were polluted; and hall 
be made pure to ſanity. But ſhould 
we read precedes or proceeds with Dr. 
Bentley? And is the meaning (as 
Mr. Richardſon explains it) that 


the curſe pronounc'd ſhall go before 


thoſe ravagers Sin and Death, and 
ſhall direct and lead them on? Or 


the curſe ſhall procede, ſhall go on, - 


ſhall continue till the conſummation 
of all things; and Heaven and 
Earth ſhall be reſtored ? 


641. He ended, and the heav'nly 


audience loud | 
Sung Halleluiah,] Dr. Bentley 


reads and to him the audience loud &c; 
8 withe 
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Sung Halleluiah, as the ſound of ſeas, 
Through multitude that ſung: Juſt are thy ways, 
Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works; 


Who can extenuate thee ? 


Next, to the Son, 645 


Deſtin'd reſtorer of mankind, by whom 
New Heav'n and Earth ſhall to the ages riſe, 
Or down from Heav'n deſcend. . Such was their ſong, 


without this (ſays he) it is not ſaid 
to whom they ſung ; and the words 


Next, to the Son, ver. 465. ſhow that 


they ſung before to him, to the Fa- 
ther. But this objection is founded 
upon the Doctor's not obſerving the 
force of the word Halleluiah, where 
Jab ſignifies to God, the Father; 
and therefore there was no need of 
to bim. See VII. 634. 


642. —es the ſound of ſeas, 

Through multitude that fung :] This 
paſſage 13 formed upon that glo- 
rious image in holy Writ, which 
compares the voice of an innumer- 
able hoſt of Angels, uttering Halle- 
Iuiah's to the voice of mighty thun- 
derings or of many waters. Addi/or. 


643. —Fuſt are thy ways, 


Righteous are thy decrees] The 


ſame ſong that they are repreſented 
ſinging in the Revelation. Juſt and 
true are thy ways, thou King of ſaints, 
Rev. XV. 3. True and righteous are 
thy judgments, Rev. XVI. 7. As in 
the foregoing paſſage he alluded to 
Rev. XIX. 6. And ] heard as it 
were the voice of a great multitude, 
and as the voice of many waters, 


Jaying , Halleluiah. 


While 


647. New Heaw'n and Earth ſhall 
2 to the ages riſe, | 
Or down from Heavn deſcend.) 
Heaven and Earth is the Jewiſh 
phraſe to expreſs our world ; and 
the new Heaw'n and Earth muſt 
certainly be the ſame with that 
mentioned juſt before, 
Then Heaw'n and Earth renew'd 
ſhall be made pufe 
To ſanctity that ſhall receive no 
ſtain: . ER 
And th all to the apes riſe, to 
the Milam, to 3 ſz. 


cula, as they are call'd, or to ages 


of endleſs date, as he elſewhere ex- 
preſſes it, XII. 549. 


New Heav'ns, new Earth, ages of 


endleſs date, 
Founded in righteouſneſs, and 
peace, and love. 
Shall riſe, for ſometimes he ſpeaks 
of them as rais'd from the confla- 
grant maſs, XII. 547. And ſpring- 
ing from the aſbes, III. 334. Or down 


from Heav'n deſcend, for St. John 
deſcribes the holy city, the new Je- 
ruſalem, Rev. XXI. 2. as coming 

down from God out of Heaven. 
650.—gave them ſeveral charge, 
Under this head of celeſtial perſons 
we 
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While the Creator calling forth by name 


His mighty Angels gave them ſeveral charge 


650 


As ſorted beſt with preſent things. The ſun 
Had firſt his precept ſo to move, ſo ſhine, 
As might affect the earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 


Decrepit winter, from the ſouth to bring 


we muſt likewiſe take notice of the 
command which the Angels receiv'd 
to produce the ſeveral changes in 
nature, and ſully the beauty of. the 
creation, Accordingly they are re- 
preſented as infecting the ſtars and 

nets with malignant influences, 
weakening the light of the ſun, bring- 
ing down the winter into the milder 
regions of nature, planting winds 
and ſtorms in ſeveral quarters of the 
ſky, ſtoring the clouds with thunder, 


and in ſhort perverting the whole 


frame of the univerſe to the condi- 
tion of its criminal inhabitants. As 


this is a noble incident in the poem, 


the following lines in which we ſee 
the Angels heaving up the earth, 
and placing it in a different poſture 
to the ſun | Han what it had before 
the fall of Man, is conceived with 
that ſublime imagination which was 
ſo peculiar to this great author. 


Some ſay he bid his Angels turn 
aſcanſe &c. Addiſon. 
655. Deerepit winter,] Alludin 
perhaps to Spenſer's deſcription of 
winter under the figure of a decre- 
pit old man, Faery Queen, B. 7. 

Cant. 7. St. 31. 


In his right hand a tipped ſtaff he 
beide tipped 


655 
Solſtitial 
With which his feeble ſteps he 

ſtayed ſtill: | 
For he was faint with cold, and 
weak with eld, 


That ſcarce his Ioofed limbs he 
able was to weld.  Thyer. 


The expreſſion of decrepit guinter oc- 
curs in Beaumont and Fletcher. A 
Wife for a Month. Act IV. 


Decrepit winter hang upon my 
_ ſhoulders. | 


655. —from the ſouth to bring 

Solflitial ſummer's heat. } Have a 
care (ſays Dr. Bentley) of going 
too far /outh to bring /ummer's heat, 
the regions near the ſouthern pole 
being as cold as thoſe. near the 
northern : he therefore reads 


rom the torrid zone 
Solſtitial ſummer's heat. 


But the word So/ftitial ſeems ſuffi- 
ciently to determin, from how far 
ſouth Milton meant that this /um- 
mers heat was brought, wiz. ſo far 
from the ſouth as the ſun 1s, when he 
is in the ſummer's ſolſtice, or about 


23 degrees and a half ſouthward. 

| Pearce. 
The ancient poets the 
ſouth as the region of Sta- 


tius. Thebaid. I. 160. 
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Solſtitial ſummer's heat. To the blanc moon 

Her office they preſerib d, to th' other five 

Their planetary motions and aſpects 

In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and oppoſit 

Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 660 
In ſynod unbenign ; and taught the fix'd 


Their influence malignant when to ſhower, - 


Laut Borea gelidas, madidive 
tepentes 
Tone noti. | 
Lucan, I. 54. very extravagantly, 


Nee polus averſi calidus qua ver- 
gitur auſtri. Tortin, | 


656. To the blanc moon &c.] Of 
the French, blanc, white, as Vir- 
gil calls her candida luna, En. VII. 
8. and the Italian poets frequently 
bianca luna. And what is ſaid here 
of the moon, and of the ſtars, Which 
of them riſing with the fun, or falling, 
ſhould _ tempeſtuous, was written 

robably not without an eye to 

irgil, Georg. I. 335. 

Hoc metuens cceli menſes et ſidera 
eren, i 

Frigida Saturni ſeſe quo ſtella re- 

ceptet, 

Quos ignis cali Cyllenius erret 

in orbes.— 

Ipſe pater ſtatuit quid menſtrua 


luna moneret, 
Quo figno caderent auſtri. 


In fear of this obſerve the ſtarry 
ſigns 2 

Where Saturn houſes, and where 

ermes joĩns.— / 


#.-** 


Which 


The 8 of the Heav*ns has 
ſet on high 

The moon, to mark the changes 

of the ſky, ' 
When ſouthern blaſts ſhould ceaſe, 
| Dryden. 

659. In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, 

and oppoſit] If a planet, in 

one part of the zodiac, be diſtant 

from another by a fixth' part of 

twelve, that is by two ſigns, their 

aſpect is called ſextile; if by a fourth, 


ſquare ; by a third, trine; and if by 


one half oppor, which laſt is ſaid 
to be of noxious efficacy, becauſe the 
planets ſo oppoſed are thought to 
ſtrive, debilitate and overcome one 


another: deemed of evil conſequence 


to thoſe born under or ſubject to the 
influence of the diſtreſſed ſtar. Hume. 
If an unneceſſary oſtentation of 
learning be, as Mr. Addiſon ob- 
ſerves, one of our author's faults, it 
certainly muſt be an aggravation of 
it, where he not only introduces, 
but countenances ſuch enthuſiaſtic 


unphiloſophical notions as this jar- 
gon of the aſtrologers is made up 
of. Thyer. a 
664.—To the winds they jet &c. 
Thus the firſt. editions, and I thin 
all others before Dr. Bentley's a 


pear d: 
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Which of them riſing with the ſun, or falling, 
Should prove tempeſtuous : To the winds they ſet 
Their corners, when with bluſter to confound 66 5 


Sea, air, and ſhore, the thunder when to roll 


With terror through the dark aereal hall. 
Some ſay he bid his angels turn aſcanſe 


The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 


pear'd: and they give the true 
reading, whereas he would read, 


o the winds they gave 
Their orders, when with bluſter to 
. confound 
Sea, air, and ſhore; To thunder 
when to roll _ 
Wich terror through the wide 
aereal hall. 


Let us hear his reaſons for altering 
the text, The winds (ſays he) as 
diſtinguiſh'd from one another, had 
their corners and quarters ſet before 
the fall: but this aſſertion is directly 
contrary to what Milton tells us in 
ver. 695, &c. He aſks what is meant 
by their corners, when with blufter 
to confound ? But the ſentence 1s to 
be thus ſupply'd, /et their corners, 
and taught them when with bluſter 
Ke: and the ſame ellipſis we have 
in ver, 660. Or if this ſhould not 
be approv'd of, I had much rather 
read (as the Doctor propoſes) et their 
corners, whence with blufter to con- 
found—the thunder whence to roll. It 
may be wonder'd at, how the Doctor 
came in the next verſe to change be 
thunder when to roll, into, To thunder, 


From 


when to roll; ſince roll is plainly 
an active verb here, and thunder is 
the accuſative caſe after it. As little 
reaſon has he to change dark in the 


laſt verſe into wide; for ſince he 


allows that the aereal hall or ſky is 
darken'd by the clouds that attend 
and cauſe thunder, the ſky may as 
well be ſaid in to be'then 
dark, as darken'd. Pearce. 


668. Some ſay he bid his Angels &c.] 
It was eternal ſpring (IV. 268.) be- 
fore the fall ; and he is now account- 
ing for the change of ſeaſons after 


the fall, and mentions the two fa- 


mous hypotheſes. Some ſay it was 
occaſion'd by altering the poſition 
of the earth, by turning. the poles 
of the earth above 20 degrees aſide 
from the ſun's orb, he bid his Angels 
turn aſcanſe the poles of earth twice 
ten degrees and more fr 
axle; and the poles of the earth are 
about 23 degrees and a half diſtant 
from thoſe of the ecliptic ; they with 
labor puſb d oblique the centric globe, 
it was ere& before, but is Io 
now; the obliquity of a ſphere is the 
proper aſtronomical term, when the 
pole is raiſed any number of degrees 
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From the ſun's axle, they with labor puſh'd 6570 

Oblique the centric globe: Some ſay the ſun 

Was bid turn reins from th' equinoctial road 

Like diſtant breadth to Taurus with the ſeven 

Atlantic Siſters, and the Spartan Twins 

Up to the Tropic Crab; thence down amain 67g 

By Leo and the Virgin and the Scales, 

As deep as Capricorn, to bring in change 

Of ſeaſons to each clime ; elſe had the ſpring 

Perpetual ſmil'd on earth with vernant flowers, 
Equal 


leſs than go ; the centric globe fix'd teration were neceſſary it is eaſier 
on its center and therefore mov'd to read thence down again, by Leo 
æbith labor and difficulty, or rather and the Virgin, the ſign Virgo, and 
centric as being the center of the the Scales, the conſtellation Libra, 
world, according to the Ptolemaic as deep as Capricorn, the . of 
ſyſtem, which our author uſually Capricorn which is the ſun's fartheſt 
— Some ſay again this change progreſs ſouthwards. This motion 
was occahon'd by altering the courſe of the ſun in the ecliptic occaſions 
of the ſun, the ſun was bid turnreins the variety of ſeaſons, el/e had the 
from the eguinoctial road in which ſpring perpetual mild on earth with 
he had moved before, /ike diſtant wernant flowers, if the ſun had con- 
breadth in both hemiſpheres, to Tau- tinued to move in the equator. It is 


rus with the ſeven Atlantic Sifters, likewiſe Dr. Burnet's aſſertion, that 


the conſtellation Taurus with the the primitive earth enjoy'd a per- 
ſeven ſtars in his neck, the Pleiades petual ſpring, and for the ſame rea- 
daughters of Atlas, and the Spartan fon of the ſun's moving in the equa- 
Twins, the ſign Gemini, Caſtorand tor. But tho? this notion of a per- 
Pollux, twin-brothers, and ſons of petual ſpring may be very pleaſing 
 Tyndarus king of Sparta, wp to the in poetry, yet it is very falſe in phi- 
Tropic Crab, the tropic of Cancer, loſophy ; and this poſition of the 
the ſun's fartheſt ſtage northwards; earth ſo far from being the beſt is 
thence down amain, Dr. Bentley reads one of the worſt it could have, as 
es much, as much on one fide of the Dr. Keill hath prov'd excellently 
Equator as the other, but if any al- well in the fourth chapter 5 his 
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Equal in days and nights, except to thoſe 680 
Beyond the polar circles; to them day 

Had unbenighted ſhone, while the low ſun 

To recompenſe his diſtance, in their fight 

Had rounded ſtill th' horizon, and not known 

Or eaſt or weſt, which had forbid the frnow 685 
From cold Eſtotiland, and ſouth as far 

Beneath Magellan. | At that taſted fruit 


The ſun, as from Thyẽſtean banquet, turn'd 


His courſe intended; elſe how had the world 
| ; | In- 


Examination of Dr. Burnet's Theory that T hys/tean for Thyeſt#an is intole- | 


of the Earth. rable: but I have ſhewn that Milton 
| uſed Ægean for Ægętan, in my note 
673.1 Taurus] Dr. Bentley on I. 745. and fo our poet in his 
reads through Taurus, through it Samſon Agoniftes, ver. 133. uſes Cha- 
and Gemini, up to Cancer. And bean for Chalyb+an. Inſtances of 


Mr. Pope approves this emenda- ſuch a _ liberty may be found 
| 


tion, and it ſeems probable, through in the beſt ancient poets as well as 


Taurus and By Leo afterwards an- in the modern ones. Pearce. 
ſwering to each other, Thyeſtes and Atreus brethren hated 


| each other outrageouſly ; the firſt in 
686.—Eftotiland,] A great tract ſpite lay with the wite of Atreus, 
of land in the north of America, but he having gotten his brother's 
towards the Arctic Circle and Hud- children in his power pretended a 
ſon's Bay ; as Magellan is a country defire of reconciliation, and invited 
in ſouth America, which together him to a banquet. Thyeſtes, that he 
with its ſtraits took their name of might ſee his children, diſſembling 
Ferdinandus Magellanus a Portu- his augmented malice, came ; the 
eſe, who in year 1520 firſt feaſt being over, his brother let him 
iſcover d them. Hume. know he had been entertain'd with 
the fleſh of his ſons, and their blood 


687. Ai that taſted fruit mix'd with the wine, and ſhow'd 


The ſun, as from Thyiftean banquet, him the ſad proof of what he had 


turn d Kc. Dr. Bentley ſays told him, their heads and hands, 
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Inhabited, though ſinleſs, more than now, 690 
Avoided pinching cold and ſcorching heat ? 

Theſe changes in the Heav'ns, though ſlow, produc'd 
Like change on ſea and land, ſideral blaſt, 

Vapor, and miſt, and exhalation hot, 

Corrupt and peſtilent ; Now from the north 695 
Of Norumbega, and the Samoed ſhore, | 
Burſting their brazen dungeon, arm'd with ice 
And ſnow and hail and ſtormy guſt and flaw, 
Boreas and Cæcias and Argeſtes loud 

And Thraſcias rend the woods and ſeas upturn ; 700 


which he had reſerv'd for that pur- 
poſe. At this the ſun is ſaid to have 
turn'd away, as Milton here ſays he 
did when the more dreadful ban- 
2 was made on the fruit of the 
orbidden tree. Richardſon, 
We may farther obſerve that it is 
called the Thye/ftean banquet, though 
made not by him, but only for him: 
and Euripides in like manner calls 
it, Sx» Ovise. Oreft. 1010. and 
Horace cæna T hyefte. De Art. Poet. 
91. and Mr. Pope would read here 
Thyeflet'. | 


696. Of Norumbega, and the Sa- 
9 moed fhore,) Norumbega a 
province of the northern America. 
Samoieda, a province in the north- 
eaſt of Muſcovy, upon the frozen 


697.——arm'd with ice &c.] So 


With 


——ceu turbine rauco 
Cum gravis armatur Boreas, glacie- 
que nivali c. Richard/on. 


698. — and. ſtormy guſt and flaao,] 
Guft and flaw ſeem to be words 
much of the ſame import, only faw 
is the ſtronger, deriv'd (as Junius 
ſays) from the Greek @aaw, to 
break. Shakeſpear uſes both words 
in his Venus and Adonis, 


Like a red morn that ever yet be- 

_ token'd Hy 

Guft and foul faut to herdſmen 
and to herds. 


699. Boreas] The north wind. 
Cæcias the north-weſt. Argeſtes the 
north-eaſt. Thraſcias blowmg from 
Thrace northward of Greece. Ne- 
tus the ſouth wind. Afer or Afri- 
cus, the ſouth-weſt from Africa; 


Notuſque ruunt creberque procel - 
lis Africus. Virg. En. I. 35. 
N — 
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With adverſe blaſt upturns them from the ſouth 
Notus and Afer black with thundrous clouds 

From Serraliona; thwart of theſe as fierce 

Forth ruſh the Levant and the Ponent winds 

Eurus and Zephyr with their lateral noiſe, 705 
Sirocco, and Libecchio. Thus began 

Outrage from lifeleſs things ; but Diſcord firſt 
Daughter of Sin, among th' irrational, 

Death introduc'd through fierce antipathy : * 70g 
Beaſt now with beaſt gan war, and fowl with fowl, 
And fiſh with fiſh ; to graze the herb all leaving, 


From Serraliona or Lion Mountains; 
a range of mountains ſo call'd be- 
cauſe of the tual ſtorms there 
roaring like a lion. Theſe are to 
the ſouth-weſt of Africa, within 
a few leagues of Cape Verd, the 
weſtern point. Eurus and Zephyr 
the eaſt and weſt, call'd alſo Levant 
and Ponent winds (rifing and ſet- 
ting) the one blowing from whence 
the ſun riſes, the other whence it 
ſets. Sirocco ventus Syrus, the ſouth- 
eaſt ; and Libecebis ventus Lybicus, 
the ſouth-weſt : Ttalian terms uſed 
by ſeamen of the Mediterranean. 

Hume and Richard/on. 


In this account of the winds is a 
needleſs oftentation of learning, 
and a ftrange mixture of ancient 
and modern, Latin and Italian 
names \ together. Theſe are the 
fojbles — weak parts of our au- 


Devour'd 


thor, and of theſe it may too truly 
be ſaid, 


Such labor'd nothings, in ſo ſtrange 


a ſtile, 
Amaze th' unlearn'd, and make 
the learned ſmile. 


711.—70 graze the herb all leav- 
ing, &c.] The word a/l here 

makes ſtrange ſenſe of this paſſage, 
ſince according to common conſtruc- 
tion it implies that beaſts, fowl, and 
fiſh, all graz'd before the fall, and 
immediately afterit began all to prey 
upon each other, neither of which 
could poſſibly be Milton's meaning. 
How to reſtore the true reading I 
don't pretend to determin, but the 
following lines ſeem to confine the 
devouring to the beaſts, and might 
not therefore the word he be ſub- 
ſtituted in the place of all ? Thyer. 
Whether 
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Devour'd each other ; nor ſtood much in awe 

Of Man, but fled him, or with count'nance grim 
Glar'd on him paſſing. Theſe were from without 
The growing miſeries which Adam faw 715 


Already in part, though hid in gloomieſt ſhade, 


Whether Milton's notion was right 
or not is another queſtion, but cer- 
tainly it was his notion that beaff, 
fowl, and ſiſe grazed the herb before 
the fall. Of the beafts there can be 
no doubt; and the fow/ have the 
green herb given them for meat as 
well as the beaſts. Gen. I. 30. And 


to every beaſt of the earth, and to 


every fowl of the air 1 have given 
every green herb for meat. And the 
ſe particularly is by the poet 
who has beſt imitated Milton call'd 
chfe-grazer. Philips's Cyder, B. 1. 


—— On the barren heath 
The ſhepherd tends his flock, that 


daily crop 


Their verdant dinner from the 


moſſy turf l 
- Sufficient; after them the cack- 
ling gooſe, 
Cloſe-grazer, finds wherewith to 
eaſe her want. 


'The greateſt difficulty is with re- 
— to the i, but of theſe Milton 
ays expreſly VII. 404. that they 


Graze the ſea weed their paſture— 
And therefore —— this no- 


tion it may be ſaid of fowl and fiſh 
as well as beaſts, 


To 
——— to praze the herb all leaving, 
Devour'd each other a 


But all here is not all and every one 
in particular, but only all in gene- 


ral. Fowl prey upon fowl, and fiſh 


upon fiſh, as much as beaſt upon 
beaſt. Beaſt, fowl, and fiſh, all 
the three kinds, tho? not all of the 
three kinds, devour each other. 


71 2, nor ſtood much in awe 

1 but fled bim, ] Dr. Bentley 
reads but ſhunn'd him becauſe (he 
ſays) if they fled him, it was a fign 
of fear, of more than awe. True, 
and for that very reaſon fed is right 
here, becauſe nothing more ſhows 
our not ſtanding much in awe of a 
Man than — him. Awe is 
a reſpect or reverence paid to one 
whom we love, and love excludes 
fear. Pearce. 


714. =—T hefe were from with- 
out c.] The tranſition to 

Adam here is very eaſy and natural, 
and cannot fail of pleaſing the rea- 
der. We have ſeen great altera- 
tions 1 in nature, and it is 
now time to ſee how Adam is af- 
fected with them, and whether the 
diforders 207th: are not even worſe 
than thoſe ait bout. 


718. And 
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To forrow' abandon'd, but worſe felt within, 


And in a troubled ſea of paſſion toſt, 
Thus to diſburden ſought with fad complaint. 

0 miſerable of happy! is this the end 720 
Of this new glorious world, and me fo late 


718. Aud in a troubled ſea of paſ- 


n toſt, _ 
Thus to eee fought with ſad 
complaint.] A metaphor taken 
from a ſhip in a tempeſt, unlading, 
diſturd ning to preſerve itſelf from 
ſinking by its weight. 
Richardſon. 


The wicked are like the troubled ſea, 
If. LVII. 20. Greenwood. 


720. O miſerable of happy] &c.] 
The parts of Adam and Eve, or the 
human perſons come next under our 
confideration. Milton's art is no 
where more ſhown than in his con- 
ducting the parts of theſe our firſt pa- 
rents. The repreſentation he gives of 
them, without falſifying the ſtory, 
is wonderfully contriy'd to influence 
the reader with pity and compaſſion 
towards them. Though Adam in- 
volves the whole ſpecies in miſery, 
his crime proceeds from a weakneſs 
which every man 1s inclin'd to par- 


don and commiſerate, as it ſeems 


rather the frailty of human nature, 
than of the perſon who offended. 
Every one 1s apt to excuſe a fault 
which he himſelf might have fallen 
into. It was the exceſs of love for 
Eve, that ruin'd Adam and his poſ- 
terity. I need not add, that the au- 
thor is juſtify d in this particular by 
many of the fathers, and the moſt 


The 


orthodox writers, Milton has by 
this means filled a great part of his 
poem with that kind 'of writing 
which the French critics call the 
tender, and which 1s in a particular 
manner engaging to all ſorts of 
readers. Adam and Eve, in the 
book we are now conſidering, are 
likewiſe drawn with ſuch ſenti- 
ments, as do not only intereſt the 
reader in their afflictions, but raiſe 
in him the moſt melting paſſions of 
humavity and commiſeration. When 
Adam ſees the ſeveral changes in 
nature produced about him, — ap- 
pears in a diſorder of mind ſuitable 
to one who had forfeited both his 
innocence and his happineſs ; he is 
filled with horror, remorſe, deſpair ; 
in the anguiſh of his heart he expoſ- 


tulates with his Creator for having 


given him an anaſk'd exiſtence. 
Did I requeſt thee, Maker, from 


my clay 
To mold me Man? Sc. 


He immediately after recovers from 


his preſumption, owns his doom to 
be juſt, and begs that the death 
which is threaten'd him may be in- 
flicted on him, 


———-why delays 
His hand toexecute what his decree 
Fix'd on this day? &e, 
This 


— — — — — 2 — 


| with him in his 
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The glory of that glory, who now become 
Accurs'd of bleſſed, hide me from the face 

Of God, whom to behold was then my highth 

Of happineſs ! yet well, if here would end 5725 


The miſery; I deſerv d it, 
My own deſervings; but this will not ſerve; 
All that I eat or drink, or ſhall beget, 

Is propagated curſe. O voice once heard 


and would bear 


Delightfully, Increaſe and multiply, 730 
Now death to hear! for what can I increaſe 

Or multiply, but curſes on my head ? 

Who of all ages to ſucceed, but feeling 

The evil on him brought by me, will curſe 


My head? Ill fare our anceſtor impure, - 735 


This whole ſpeech is full of the like 
emotion, and varied with all thoſe 
ſentiments which we may ſuppoſe 


natural to a mind fo broken and diſ- 


turb'd. Imuſt not omit that generous 
concern which our firſt father ſhows 
in it for his poſterity, and which is 
ſo pro r to affect the reader. Who 
2 behold the father of 
5 extended upon the earth, 
uttering bis midnight complaints, 
bewailin his exiſtence, and wiſhing 
for death, without ſympathizing 
Gftreſs ? Addiſon. 
728. All that I eat or drink, or 
fhall beget, | 


F or 


2 engerer N Meat and 

drink pro it by prolonging 
life, and children by carrying 5 on 
to poſterity. 


740. On me as on their natural 
cCeenter light 

Heavy, theurk in their place, ] Dr. 
Bentley has really made ſome very 
juſt objections to ſeveral lines here 
together. He finds fault with A- 
dam's not keeping up a due deco- 
rum, and in that heavy ſeriouſneſs 
and anxiety leaving his trye topics, 
and catching at trifles, quirks, jin- 
gles, and other fuch prettineſſes. He 
cenſures him, as Mr. — 
one 


— & ww yu 


nm 
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For this we may thank Adam ; but his thanks 

Shall be the execration ; ſo. beſides 

Mine own that bide upon me, all from me 

Shall with a fierce reflux on me rebound, 

On me as on their natural center light 740 
Heavy, though in their place. O fleeting joys 

Of Paradiſe, dear bought with laſting. woes ! 

Did I requeſt thee, Maker, from my clay 

To mold me Man, did I folicit thee 

From darkneſs to promote me, or here place 745 
In this delicious garden? as my will 

Concurr'd not to my be ing, it were but right 

And equal to reduce me to my duſt, 


Deſirous to refign and render back 


\ 


done before, for uſing ſuch low 
phraſes, as For this wwe may thank 
Adam ; and then for ſoaring ſo high 
inter nubes et inania ; refluxes and 
natural centers; heavy, though in their 
place, Adam, it ſeems, was already 
a Peripatetic in his notions: he 
ſuppoſes here, that elementary bo- 
dies do not gravitate in their natu- 
ral places; not air in air, not water 
in water: from which he fetches a 
pretty lamentation, That contrary 
to the courſe of nature, his afflic- 
tions will weigh heavy on him, 
though they be in their proper place. 


Is not he ſorely afflicted (ſays the 


All 


DoRor) that talks at this rate? 
And yet the worſt of it is, this no- 
tion is falſe, and long ſince ex- 
ploded by the modern philoſophy : 
water weighs in water, as much as 
it does out of it. And therefore 
the Doctor is for lopping off with a 
bold hand ten lines together: and 
we heartily wiſh indeed that no ſuch 
paſſages had been admitted into 
any part of the poem, and eſpe- 
cially into ſo fine a ſpeech as this 
before us, and all that we can ſay 
for them 1s, | 

Aliquando bonus dormitat Ho- 

merus. 


758. Thon, 
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All I receiv d, unable to perforůen 50 
Thy terms too hard, by which I was to hold 

The good I ſought not. To the loſs of that, 
Sufficient penalty, why haft thou added 

The ſenſe of endleſs woes? inexplicable 

Thy juſtice ſeems ; yet to ſay truth, too late 755 
I thus conteſt ; then ſhould have been refus d 
Thoſe terms whatever, | when they were propos'd : 
Thou didſt accept them: wilt thou''enjoy the good, 
Then cavil the conditions ? and though God 

Made thee without thy leave, what if thy fon 760 
Prove diſobedient, and reprov'd, retort, 
Wherefore didſt thou beget me? I ſought it not: 
Wouldſt thou admit for his contempt of thee 
That proud excuſe ? yet him not thy election, 


But natural neceſſity begot. 765 


God made thee' of choice his own, and of his own 


To ſerve him; thy reward was of his grace, 
Thy 


58. Thou d1dft c.] The change eateſ thereof, thou halt furely dit, 
of D ſometimes ſpeaking 57 Gn 11.19. But 1 may by vel 
himfelf in the firſt and ſometimes tion'd whether it was now His, day; 
to. himſelf in the ſecond, is very re- for the night of this day is men- 
markable in this ſpeech, as well as tion'd before in ver. 342. and the 
the change of paſſions. And in fwr's rifing is taken notice of in ver. 
like manner he ſpeaks ſometimes of 329 ; but Milton is not always very 


God and ſometimes to God. exact in marking the time; he ne- 


773 · Fix d on this day?®] For glects thoſe little things for greater 


God had faid, In the day that thon beauties, 


. 82. —leſt 
2 / 
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Thy puniſhment then juſtly is at his will. 

Be it fo, for I ſubmit; his doom is fair, 

That duſt I am, and ſhall to duſt return: 770 

O welcome hour whenever | why delays 

His hand to execute what his decree 

Fix'd on this day? why do I overlive, 

Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthen'd out 

To deathleſs pain? how gladly would I meet 775 

Mortality my ſentence, and be earth 

Inſenſible, how glad would lay me down 

As in my mother's lap? there I ſhould reſt 

And fleep ſecure; his dreadful voice no more 

Would thunder in my ears, no fear of worſe 780 

To me and to my ofspring would torment me 

With cruel expectation. Yet one doubt 

Purſues me ſtill, leſt all I cannot die, 

Leſt that pure breath of life, the ſpi'rit of Man 

Which God inſpir'd, cannot together periſh 785 
9 With 


183,—ift all I cannot die, A ground, and breathed into his neftrils 

like expreſſion in Horace. Od. III. he breath of life, and man became a 
XXX. 6, | I dens e 5 7. And a Hea- 
; . en poet calls it diving particul, 

Non 8 — ad? ther Sat. II. II. o = 

784. ——that pure breath of life, moſt memorable paſſage S W 


the ſpirit of Man deſerves to be quoted at 
Which God inſpir d,] For the Lord | | 
God formed man of the duſt of the — Corpus onuſtum 


Heſter- 
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With this corporeal clod; then in the grave, 

Or in ſome other diſmal place, who knows 

But I ſhall die a living death? O thought 

Horrid, if true! yet why? it was but breath 

Of life that ſinn d; what dies but what had life 790 
And fin? the body properly hath neither, 

All of me then ſhall die: let this appeaſe < 

The doubt, ſince human reach no further knows. 


For though the Lord of all be infinite, 
| Is his wrath alſo? be it, Man is not lo, 79; 


But mortal doom'd. How can he exerciſe 


Wrath without end on Man whom death muſt end ? 


Heſternis vitiis animum quoque 


vat una, 


Atque affigit humo divinz parti- 


culam aurz. 


789. ——it was but breath 

Of life that finn'd;) Adam is here 
endevoring to prove to himſelf that 
the breath of life (the ſpirit of Man 
evhich God iaſpir d into him ver. 
784.) was to die with his body; 
and his argument here and in what 
follows runs thus. Nothing 3 
breath of life ſinn' d; nothing, but 
what had life and fin, dies; the 
body properly has neither of theſe, 
and therefore he concludes that the 
breath of life (or ſpirit of Man 


within him) was to die; and that 
all of him was to die, becauſe the 


body he knew was mortal. Pearce. 
; 1 


Can 


Soo. Impoſſible is held, as argument 
of weakneſs, not of po r.] This 
_ e * 7 e Schoolmen: 
t as it is here ſpoken in the per- 
ſon of Adam, we muſt ſuppoſe Har 
it was held likewiſe by the Angels, 
of whom he might have learned it 


256 2 «were to extend 
ts ſentence beyond duſt and na- 
teures las] Dr. Bentley pro- 
poſes to read—beyond juft and na- 
ture s law; but duft is the true read- 
ing. Part of the ſentence pronounced 
upon Adam, X. 208. was this, 
For duft thou art, and ſhalt to duſt 


return. 


Hence Adam here argues, that for 
God to puniſh him after death would 
be to extend the ſentence beyond duſt, 

| beyond 


. , . " "EZ ? , 4 
S——_ ac 0 RV" @©@©£c »*$—<< KK a _ 
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dum vires recipientis, non 
this is not ſo bad as what Mr. Pope 
has Rr to our author, ö 


- Milton's ſtrong pinion now not 
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Can he make deathleſs death? that were to make 
Strange contradiction, which to God himſelf 
Impoſſible is held, as argument 800 
Of weakneſs, not of pow'r. Will he draw out, 
For anger's ſake, finite to infinite 


in puniſh'd-Man, to fatisfy. his rigor 


Satisfy'd never? that were to extend 
His ſentence beyond duſt and nature's law, 805 
By which all cauſes elſe according till 

To the reception of their matter act, 


4 
: 


| beyond what he thought imply'd in 
the words, thou ſhalt to duſt return. 


— = _ 48, 1085. where A- 
of being reduc'd to duſt, 


45 1 po end of him. Pearce. 
306. By which all cauſes elſe &c.] 


All other agents act in proportion 
to the reception or capacity of tlie 
ſubje& matter, and not to the ut- 
moſt extent of their own power. An 
allufion to another axiom of the 
ſchools: Omne efficiens agit ſecun- 

why But 


Heav'n can bound 
Now ſerpent-like, in proſe he 
ſweeps the ground d / 
Veg. U. | 


Not to th' extent of their own ſphere. But * 
That death be not one ſtroke, as I ſuppos'd 


Bereaving 


In quibbles Angel and Arch-An- 


gel join, 
And God the Father turns a 


School-divine. . 
But it ſhould be conſiderꝰd that this 


ſort of divinity was much more in 


faſhion in Milton's days; and no 
wonder that he was a little oſtenta- 
tious of ſhowing his reading in this, 
as well as in all other branches of 
learning. And for his creepi 
proſe, which Mr. Dryden has M. 


wiſe objected to our author in the 
preface to his Juvenal, we are ſatiſ- 


ed that he is thought to do ſo the 
more only becauſe of his writing in 


blank verſe: And if thoſe two poets 
themſelves (excellent as 0 are) 
were ſtript and diveſted 

rime, it would 1 in ſeveral 


their 


places 


Bereaving ſenſe, but endleſs miſery 


Ay, there's the rub &c. 
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From this day onward, which I feel begun 
Both in me, and without me, and ſo laſt 

To perpetuity; Ay me, that fear 520 
Comes thund' ring back with dreadful revolution 


On my defenſeleſs head; both Death and 1 
Am found eternal, and incorporate both, 
Nor I in my part ſingle, in me all 


815 


Poſterity ſtands curs d: Fair patrimony 
That I muſt leave ye, Sons; O were I able 


To waſte it all myſelf, and leave ye none 


820 


So diſinherited how would you bleſs 


aces of their works, that they 
pe of cher nk, that 


813 — Hy me, that fear &c.] 
This is Watt like the famous 
ſoliloquy of Hamlet, Act III. 


that fear | 
Canes thunt ring back with dread- 


ul revolution -- 


On 4 defenſeleſs bead ;] The 


| thought is fine as it is natural. The 
; inner may invent never ſo many ar- 


guments in favor of the annihilation 
and utter extinction of the ſoul ; 

but after all his ſubterfuges and eva- 
ſions, the fear of a future ſtate and 


ral are ſo join'd, the 


Me now your curſe! Ah, why ſhould all mankind 
For one man's fault thus guiltleſs be condemn'd, 


If 
the dread of everlaſting pen 
will fill purſue him: he may put it 


off for a time, but it will return 
with dreadfut revolution; and let 
him affect what _—y and gaiety 
he pleaſes, will notwit fanding i in 
the midſt of it all come 1 


| back on his defenſeleſs bead 


815. —— both Death ! 
Am found eternal] This muſt be 
the printer's blunder, though all 


editions patronize it. All languages 


agree, that When — ular and plu- 
ter muſt go- 


vern. He gave it therefore, 


—— both Death and I 
Are found eternal. Bentley. 
$16.—end 
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If guiltleſs? But from me what can proceed, 

But all corrupt, both mind and will depray'd 82g 

Not to do only, but to will the ſame 

With me? how can they then acquitted ſtand 

In fight of God? Him after all diſputes 

Foro d I abſolve: all my evaſions vain, 

And reaſonings, though through mazes, lead me ſtill 

But to my own conviction: firſt and laſt 8 31 

On me, me only, as the ſource and ſpring = 

Of all corruption, all the blame lights due; 

So might the wrath. Fond wh ! couldſt thou ſupport 

That burden heavier than the earth to bear, 833 

Than all the world much heavier, though divided 

With that bad Woman ? Thus what thou defir'ſt 
| And 


$16, —erd incorporate both,) fays XIV. 4. Who can bring aclean 
Lodged both together in one mortal thing our of an unclean ? 

body, as St. Paul ſays, Rom. VII. | 

20. Oh wretched an that I ami; who 334. 80 might the wrath.} So is 
Hall deli wer me from the body of this uſed in the ſenſe of wiſhing, as in 


dab? Hume. HI. 34. 
917. Nor I on my part fengle, in Jo were I equal'd with them in 
me all renown. | 


Poſteriiy flands cured -] And this 


curſe was the patrimony which he 835.—— heavier than the earth 


was to leave his ſons. The author to , h 
had in view 2 Eſdr. VII. 48. O thou Than all the wworld much heavier,} 
Alam aubat haft thou done ? for though We quote this only that the reader 


it was thou that ſinned, thou art not 
= alone, but wwe all that come of 
thee, 


825, But all corrupt} For as Job 


may obſerve the beautiful turn of 
the words, heavier the firſt in one 
line and the laſt in the other: and 
that nch is well thrown in, and 
raiſes the ſenſe greatly ; the burden 

2 is 
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And what thou fear'ſt, alike deſtroys all hope 

Of refuge, and concludes thee miſerable 

Beyond all paſt example and futũre, 840 

To Satan only like both crime and doom. 

O Conſcience, into what abyſs of fears 

And horrors haſt thou driv'n me; out of which 

I find no way, from deep to deeper plung d! 
Thus Adam to himſelf lamented loud 845 

Through the ſtill night, not now, as ere Man fell 

Wholeſome and cool, and mild,: but with black air 

Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom, 


Which to his evil conſcience repreſented 


is not only heavier than the earth to 
bear, it is heavier than all the world, 
nay it 18 much heavier. © 


840. Beyond all paſt example and 
future,] As Adam is here 
ſpeaking in great agonies'of mind, 
he aggravates his own miſery, and 
— it to be greater and worſe 
than that of the fallen Angels or all 
future men, as having in himſelf 
alone the ſource of miſery for all 
his poſterity, whereas both Angels 
and Men had only their own to bear. 
Satan was only like him, as bein 
the ring- leader, and this added very 
much to his remorſe as we read in 
I. 605. The accent upon the word 
fuunre is indeed very uncommon, 
but ĩt is the Latin accent, and there 
is a like inſtance in Fairfax's Taſſo, 
Cant. 17. St. 88. 7 


All 


But not by art or ſkill, of things 
futare 

Can the plain troth revealed be 

and told. 


There is no occaſion then 'to read, 
as ſome have propos d, 


Beyond all paſt example, and fu- 


ture too, 
or as others, 


Beyond all paſt example, and al. 
future. 


845. Through the fill night,] We 
can hardly ſuppoſe this to be the 
night immediately after the fall; for 
that night Satan overheard Adam 


and Eve diſcourſing together, ver. 


341. 


_ ——7return'd 
Er 


I 
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All things with double terror : on the ground 850 
Outſtretch'd he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 
Curs'd his creation, death as oft accus'd | 

Of tardy execution, ſince denounc'd 

The day of his offenſe. Why comes not death, 
Said he, with one thrice acceptable ſtroke 855 
To end me? ſhall truth fail to keep her word, 
Juſtice divine not haſten to be juſt ? 

But death comes not at call, juſtice divine 

Mends not her {loweſt pace for pray'rs or cries. 


0 woods, O fountains, hillocs, dales and bowers, 860 


With other echo late I taught your ſhades 


By night, and liſt'ning where the 
hapleſs pair 
Sat in their ſad diſcourſe, and va- 
rious plaint, | 3 
Thence gather'd his own doom; 
and the next morning, while the 
fun in Aries roſe, ver. 329. he met 
Sin and Death in their way to earth; 
they diſcourſe together, and it was 
after Sin and Death were arriv'd in 
Paradiſe, that the Almighty made 
that ſpeech from ver. 616. to ver. 
641, and after that the Angels are 
order'd to make the changes in na- 
ture: ſo that this, we conceive, 
muſt be ſome other 1 than that 
immediately after the fall. 


854. —qwwhy comes nat death, — } 
But death comes not at call,] So- 
phocles PhiloRetes, 793. 


To 


N Yardle, daa, mu; an aku 
Ordo zar nuag, u Jury pour hel; 
859. — her ſloweſt pace] Pede 
ok or. 4 Hin. 32. 
he moſt beautiful ꝓaſſages com- 
monly want the feweſt notes: and 
for the beauties of this paſſage, we 
are ſure, the reader muſt not only 
perceive them, but muſt really feel 
them, if he has any feeling at all. 


Nothing in all the ancient trage- 
dies is more moving and pathetic. - 


860. O woods, O fauntaine, Billocr, 
dales and boawers, | 


NMitb other echo late I taught your 


| ſhades 
To anſwer, and reſound far other 
eng.] Alluding to this part 
of Adam's morning hymn, V. 202. 
TY Witneſs 


— 


. 
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To anſwer, and reſound far other ſong. 
Whom thus afflicted when ſad Eve beheld, 
Deſolate where ſhe ſat, approaching nigh, 
Soft words to his fierce paſſion the aflay'd : 865 
But her with ftern regard he thus repeil'd. 

Out of my ſight, thou Serpent; that name beſt 
Befits thee with him leagu'd, thyſelf as falſe 
And hateful ; nothing wants, but that thy ſhape, 
Like his, and color ſerpentine may ſhow 870 
Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth ; leſt that too heav'nly form, pretended 
To helliſh falſhood, ſnare them. But for thee 
I had perſiſted happy, had not thy pride 


And 


Witneſs if I be filent, morn or renewing her addreſſes to him, with 
even, the whole ſpeech that follows it, 


To hill, or valley, fountain or freſh 


- DA", MDZ DOORS: 


ſhade | 
Made vocal by my ſong, and 


taught hjs praiſe. Thyer. 


863. Whom thus affiited when ſad. 
Ewe beheld, &c.] The part of 

Eve in this book is no leſs paſſionate. 
and apt to ſway. the reader in her. 
favor. She is repreſented with great 
tenderneſs as approaching Adam, 
but is ſpurn'd from him with a ſpirit 
oF upbraiding and indignation, con- 
formable to the nature of Man, 
whoſe paſſions had now gained the 
dominion over him. The following 
paſſage, wherein the isdeſeribed as 


have ſomething in them exquiſitely 
moving and pathetic: 


He added not, and from her 
turn'd ; but Eve c. 


Adam's reconcilement to her is 
work'd up in the ſame ſpirit of ten- 
derneſs. Eve afterwards propoſes 
to her, huſband, ip the blindneſs cf 
her deſpair, that to prevent their 
uik from deſcending upon, poſteri- 
Y they, ould. reſolve to live child- 
leſs ; or if. that could not be done, 
they ſhould ſeek their own deaths 
by violent methods. As thoſe ſenti- 
ments naturally engage the reader to 
regard the mother of mankind-with 
more 
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And wand' ring vanity, when leaſt was ſafe, 875 
Rejected my forewarning, and diſdain d 

Not to be truſted, longing to be ſeen 

Though by the Dev'il himſelf, him overweening 

To over-reach, but with the ſerpent meeting | 
Fool'd and beguil'd, by him thou, I by thee, 880 
To truſt thee from my fide, imagin'd wiſe, 
Conſtant, mature, proof againſt all aſſaults, 

And underſtood not all was but a ſhow 

Rather than ſolid virtue', all but a rib 


Crooked by nature, bent, 


as now appears, 885 


More to the part ſiniſter, from me drawn, 
Well if thrown out, as ſupernumary 


more than ordinary commiſeration, 
they kkewiſe contain a very frae mo- 


ral. The reſolution of dying to end 


our miſeries, does not ſhow ſuch a 
degree of magnanimity as a reſolu- 
tion to them, and ſubmit to the 
diſpenſations of Providence. Our 
author has therefore, with great de- 
licacy, re ted Eve as enter- 
taining this thought, and Adam as 


diſapproving it. Addifon. 
872.—left that too bears nly form, 
— * 


To uy: falſbood, frare them.] 
Dr. Bentley chooſes rather obtended : 
but in Engliſh the word obtended is 
at leaſt as unuſual, as the ſenſe here 
of pretended is. Pretended to ſignifies 
here, as in the Latin tongue, held or 


2 before : fo we have in Virgil's 
eorg. I. 270. ſegeti pretendere 
ſepem; and in Zn. VI. 60. græten- 
taque Syrtibus arva. So Pliny in his 
Epiſtles, Lib. 1., Ep. 16. ſays, nec 
deſidiæ noſtræ prætendamus alienam. 
Pearce. 
Pretended to, held before. So Milton 
himſelf explains this phraſe, p. 80g. 
Tol. Edit. but eccleſiaſtical is 
ever pretended to political, Thus 
Quintil. Pref. to L. 1. Vultum et 
triſtitiam et difſentientem a cæteris 
habitum peſſimis mortbus prætende- 
bant, ſpeaking of the falſe philoſo- 
phers. Richard ſon. 


883. And underſtood not] The con- 
ſtruction is I wat fold and Beguil d 
by thee, and underſtood not &c. 

1 $88. To 


- 
— —ͤ—ę — P—NÜm 


— 
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To my juſt number found. O why did God, 
Creator wiſe, that peopled higheſt Heaven 
With Spirits maſculine, create at laſt 890 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 

Of nature, and not fill the world at once 

With Men as Angels without feminine, 

Or find ſome other way to generate 

Mankind? this miſchief had not then befall'n, 895% 


888. To ruſt number found. 
The ju/t num 2 ribs in 22 
twenty- four, twelve on each ſide, 
though ſometimes there have been 
found thoſe who have had thirteen 
as Galen ſays, and very rarely ſome 
who have had but eleven, as Tho. 


Bartholinus, a famous phyſician, ob- 


ſerved, in aluſty ſtrong man whom 
he diſſected in the year 1657, who 
Had but eleven on one fide, and a 
ſmall appearance of a twelfth on 
the other. Hiſt, Anatom. & Medic. 
Centur. 5. c. 1. But ſome writers 


have been of opinion that Adam had 


thirteen ribs on the left fide, and 
that out of the thirteenth rib God 
formed Eve: and it is to this opi- 
nion that Milton here alludes, and 
makes Adam ſay, It was avell if 
this rib was thrown out, as 

merary to his juſt number, 


888.— O why did God, &c.] 
This thought was originally of Eu- 
ripides, who makes Er. in 
like manner expoſtulate with Jupi- 
ter for not creating man without 


women, See Hippol. 616, 


And 


n zu, m In den aofpwror; ns- 
NK % * 

Turamag, tis Phe naw xalwaion; ; 

Es vag Bale nb @Tupas ye, 

Our tm Yoramar NY Wapzrytiolu 
rod. &c, 


And Jaſon is made to talk in the 
ſame ſtrain in Medea, 573. 


„M., Ve A wWobn Bro- 


rug : 
Lada vrt, nav 3 wr was 
; YEVOG, f a 
Our Y ay 2x. u arbperolg u- 


Ko. 2 


And ſuch ſentiments as theſe, we 
ſuppoſe, procur'd Euripides the 
name of the Woman-hater. Arioſto 
however hath ventur'd upon the 
ſame in Rodomont's invective a- 
ainſt women. Orlando Furioſo, 
Cant. 27. St. 120. 


Perche fatto non ha V'alma Natura 
Che ſenza te poteſſe naſcerl'huomo, 
Come s'ineſta per umana cura, 
L'un ſopra Valtro il pero, il ſorbo, 
eil pomo ? 


Why 


- 
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And more that ſhall befall, innumerable. 
Diſturbances on earth through female ſnares, 
And ſtrait conjunction with this ſex: for either 
He never ſhall find out fit mate, but ſach | 


As ſome misfortune brings him, or miſtake; goo 


Or whom he wiſhes moſt ſhall ſeldom gain 
Through her perverſeneſs, but ſhall ſee her gain d 


Why did not Nature rather fo pro- 
vide 3 


Without your help, that man of 
man might come, 
And _ be grafted -on another's 
ſide, 
Asare the apples with the pear and 
plome? Harrington. St. 97. 


Nor are fimilar, examples wanting 


among our Engliſh authors, Sir 


Thomas Brown in the ſecond part 


of his Religio Medici, Sect. 9. has 
ſomething very curious to this pur- 
poſe, which no doubt Milton had 
read, that work having been firſt 
publiſh'd in the year 1642, about 
twenty-five years before Paradiſe 
Loſt, Shakeſpear makes Poſthu- 
mus cry out in reſentment of Imo- 

n's behaviour, Cymbeline, A& 
I. which we are ſure that our au- 


_ thor had read, | 


Is there no way for men to be, but 
women 


Muſt be half- workers? 


And the complaints which Adam 
makes of the diſaſters of love may 


By a far worſe, or if ſhe love, withheld - 


By 


be compared with what Shakeſpear's 
Lyſander ſays in the Midſummer 
Night's Dream, AQ I. 


The courſe of true love never did 
run ſmooth ; 

But either ĩt was different in blood, 

Or elſe miſgraffed in reſpect of 


years, 
Or elſe it ſtood upon the choice of 
friends, | 


choice, 
War, death, or ſickneſs did lay 
ſiege to it Sc, 


898. Vr either 
He never Hall find out fit mate, &c.] 
I have often thought, it was. 
pity that Adam's ſpeech. not 
ended where theſe lines begin. The 
ſenſe is quite complete without 
them; and they ſeem much fitter 
for a digreſſional obſervation of the 
author's, ſuch as his panegyric on 
marriage, &c. than to be put into 
the mouth of Adam, who could not 
very naturally be ſuppoſed at that 
time to foreſee ſo very circumſtan- 
tially 


Or if there were a ſympathy in 
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By parents; or his happieſt choice too late 
Shall meet, already link d and wedlock-bound 905 
To a fell adverſary', his hate or ſhame :. 
Which infinite calamity ſhall cauſe 
To human life, and houſhold peace confound. 

He added not, and'from her turn'd ; but Eve 
Not fo repuls'd, with tears that ceas d not flowing, 
And treſſes all diſorder d, at his feet 911 
Fell humble, and embracing them, beſought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 

Forſake me not thus, Adam, witneſs Heaven 
What love ſincere, and reverence in my heart 915% 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceiv'd ; thy ſuppliant - _ 

I beg, and claſp thy knees; bereave me not, 
Whereon I hve, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 


Thy counſel in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, g26 
x OP” 7 17 'b in! 
tally the inconveniences attending Tg one enmity There is 
our firait conjumtiom with this ke ſom 1 not 5 in Dr. 
2 he en it. Thyer. Bentley's read 
916. — and wrwetting bave . AY 


offended} Spenſer, Romy As join'd in injuries, in enmity : 
Queen, b. 1. Cant. 2. St. 
. _ but s the author 


t one in 


| perhap 
— of thai will the oppoſition to both ; both joining 
926. Hgainf 


I 5 ** "_ enmi * 


5 
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My only ſtrength and ſtay: forlorn of thee, 
Whither ſhalt !! betake me, where ſubſiſt ? 
While yet we hve, ſcarce one ſhort hour perhaps, 
Between us two let there be peace, both joining, 

As join'd in injuries, one enmity 925 
Againſt a foe by doom expreſs aſlign'd us, 

That cruel Serpent : On me exercife not 

Thy hatred for this miſery befall'n, 

On me already loft, me than thyſelf 

More miſerable; both have finn'd, but thau 930 
Againſt God only', I againſt God and thee, 

And to the place of judgment will return, 

There with my cries importune Heav'n, that all 
The ſentence from thy, head remov'd. may light 

On me, ſole cauſe to thee of all this woe, 935 
Me, me only, juſt object of his ire. 

dhe ended weeping, and her lawly plight, 

| Immove- 


926. Againſt.a foe by, diomexpreſs and like that in Virgil's An, IX. 
alu d us,] For it was part 427. et“ 

of che ſentence, pronounc'd upon the 

Serpent, Gen, III. 15. I will put Me, me, adſum qui feci, in mw 

enmity. betaucen thee and the woman, convertite ferrum : 

and. betaueen thy feed and her feed. 


and like Abigail's ſpeech to David, 
936. Me, me only, juſt object] The 1 Sam, XXV. 24. Upon me, my 
repetition. of nc me here is like Lord, upon me let this iniquity bee 


Me, 


what we took notice of in III. 236. Dr. Bentley would read, 
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Immoveable till peace obtain'd from fault 
Acknowledg d and deplor'd, in Adam wrought 
Commiſeration; ſoon his heart relentd 940 
Tow'ards her, his life ſo late and ſole delight, 

Now at his feet ſubmiſſive in diſtreſs, 

Creature ſo fair his reconcilement ſeeking, 

His counſel, whom ſhe had diſpleas' d, his aid; 

As one diſarm'd, his anger all he loſt, 945 
And thus with peaceful words uprais'd her ſoon. 
 Unwary', and too deſirous, as before, 


So now of what thou know'ſt not, who deſir'ſt 


Me, only me, juſt object of hi 


une: 11 


but n+ the 3 is highly pa- 
thetic, Mr. Upton thinks the tro- 
chaic following the ſpondee makes 
the pathos more perceptible. 


949, — ſoon his heart relented] 
This ſeems to have been drawn from 
a domeſtic ſcene. Milton's wife 
ſoon after marriage went to viſit her 
friends in Oxfordſhire, and refuſed 
to return at the time appointed : 


He often ſolicited her, butin vain; 


ſhe declar'd her reſolution not to co- 


habit with him any more. Upon 


this he wrote his Doctrin and Diſci- 
plin of Divorce, and to ſhow that 
he was in earneſt was actually treat- 
ing about a ſecond marriage, when 


The 


the wife contriv'd to meet him at a 
friend's whom he often viſited, and 
there fell proſtrate before him, im- 


ploring forgiveneſs and reconcilia-. 


tion. It is not to be doubted (ſays 
Mr. Fenton) but an interview of 
that nature, ſo little expected, muſt 
wonderfully affect him: and per- 
haps the impreſſions it made on his 
imagination contributed much tothe 

ainting of that pathetic. ſcene in 
Paradise Loſt, in which Eve ad- 
dreſſeth herſelf to Adam for pardon 
and peace. At the interceſſion of his 


friends who were preſent, after a 


ſhort reluctance he generouſly ſacri- 
fic'd all his reſentment to her tears: 


— {on his heart relented 


Tow'ards her, his life ſo late and 


ſole delight, 
h Now 
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The puniſhment all on thyſelf; alas, 


Bear thine own firſt, ill able to ſuſtain 


. 950 


His full wrath, whoſe thou feel'ſt as yet leaſt part, 
And my diſpleaſure bear'ſt ſo ill. If prayers 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place 

Would ſpeed before thee, and be louder heard, 


That on my head all might be viſited, 


935 


Thy frailty and infirmer ſex forgiven, 
To me committed and by me expos d. 
But riſe, let us no more contend, nor blame 


Each other, blam'd enough elſewhere, but ſtrive 


' . 


Now at his feet ſubmiſſive in diſ- 
Mr. Thyer thus farther inlarges up- 
on the ſame ſubject. This pic- 
% ture of Eve's diſtreſs, her ſub- 
„ miſſive tender addreſs to her huſ- 
band, and his generous reconcile- 
ment to her are extremely beau- 
« tiful, I had almoſt ſaid beyond 
% any thing in the whole poem; 
and that reader muſt have a very 
« ſourand unfriendly turn of mind, 
« whoſe heart does not relent with 
« Adam's, and melt into a ſympa- 
« thizing commiſeration towards 
* the mother of mankind ; ſo well 
* has our author here follow'd Ho- 
« race's advice, | . 


Si vis me flere, dolendum eſt 
Primùm ipſi tibi | 
| Art. Poet. 102. 


In 


Milton with great depth of judg- 
ment obſerves in his Apology for 
« Smefymnuus, that be ayho avould 
«© mot be rate of his to write 
« ell 1 Feng, ahh him- 
« ſelf to be a true poem, that is, a 
% compoſition of the beft and honora- 
% bleft things, —and have in himſelf 
«© the experience and practice of all 
«© that which is praiſe-worthy : of 
ce the truth of which obſervation 
« he himſelf is, I think, a ſhining 


* inſtance in this charming ſcene 


© now before us, ſince there is little 
toom to doubt but that the parti- 
«© cular beauries of it are owing to 
« an interview of the ſame nature 
„ which he had with his own wife, 
«« and that he is only here deſcrib- 
„ ing thoſe tender and generous 
« ſentiments, which he *S felt 
«« and experienc'd.” | 
976. Tend- 
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In offices of love, how we may lighten 960 

Each other's burden, in our ſhare of woe; 

Since this day's death denounc'd, if ought I fee, 

Will prove no ſudden, but a ſſow- pac d evil, 

A long day's dying to augment our pain, 

And to our ſeed (O hapleſs feed I) derivd. 9065 

To whom thus Eve, recovering heart, reply d. 

Adam, by ſad experiment I know 

How little weight my words with thee can find, 

Found ſo erroneous, thence by juſt event 

Found fo unfortunate ; nevertheleſs, 979 

Reſtor'd by thee, vile as I am, to place 

Of new acceptance, hopeful to regain 

Thy love, the fole contentment of my heart 

Living or dying, from thee I will not hide 

What thoughts i in my e breaſt are rifen, 975 
| Tending 


Trending to ſome relic of cur do fo, that then, to to prevent a len 

976 ss 4 day's dying to themſelves and ſ 
Or and,] Adam had faid before, at once, they ſhould make foort 
that the dearh denounc'd upon them, and deftroy themſelves. The for- 
as far as he could er, would prove mer method ſhe conſiders as ſome 
no fudden but a ſlow-paCd evil, a relief of their extremes, the latter 
Ing day's : dying, and would likewiſe as the end. And as Dr. Green- 
be deriv'd to their 2 Eve wood obſerves, Milton might poſ- 
therefore propofes, ro nt its fibly take the hint of putting 
being deriv'2 to their poiterity,” that theſe propoſals into the mouth of 


they ſhould reſolve to remain 22 Eve, from Job's wife attempting 


kf; ; or if they found it difficult to to * her huſband m his 
| I flictior⸗ 


S 0 — 


0 
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Tending to ſome relief of our extremes, 
Or end, though ſharp and ſad, yet tolerable, 
As in our evils, and of eaſier choice. 
If care of our deſcent perplex us moſt, : 
Which muſt be born to certain woe, devour'd 980 
By Death at laſt ; and miſerable it is | 
To be to others cauſe of miſery, 


Our own begotten, and of our loins to bring 
Into thus curſed world a woful race, 


" 
4 


That after wretched life muſt be at laſt 985 
Food for ſo foul a monſter ; in thy power 

It lies, yet ere conception to prevent 

The race unbleſt, to be ing yet unbegot. 

Childleſs thou art, childleſs remain: fo Death 


Shall be decery'd his glut, and with us two 


990 


Be forc'd to ſatisfy his ravenous maw. 


Sens to carſe God and die. Job 
9, 10. | 

3 8. A in onr evils,} That is 
tonfidering the exceſs of evil to 
which we are reduc'd; an elegant 
Latin ufe of the word As. Cic. 
Epiſt, Fam. IV. g. Nam adhue, et 
fagum tuum probatur, et, wt in 
ali re, etiam fortuna laudatur XII. 
2. Non nizhil, ut in tantis malis, 
aſt profectum, that is, conſidering 


But 


our ill ſituation. Richard ſan. 


989. Chilaleſ thoz art, childleſs 
remain :] It is a ſtrange miſ- 
take in ſome editions, and eſpeci- 
ally in Milton's own, where this 
imperfect verfe is printed as a whole 
verſe, and the words /o Death want- 
ing to complete the line are added 
to the next line, which is thereby 

made as much too long as this 
— 
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But if thou judge it hard and difficult, 
Converſing, looking, loving, to abſtain 
From love's due rites, nuptial embraces ſweet, 
And with deſire to languiſh without hope, 995 
Before the preſent object languiſhing. ' . 
With like deſire, Which would be miſery 
And torment leſs than none of what we dread ; 
Then both. ourſelves and ized at once to free 
From what we fear for both, let us make ſhort, 
Let us ſeek Neath, or he not found, ſupply 1001 
With our on hands his office on ourſelves : 
Why ſtand we longer ſhivering under fears, 
That ſhow no-end but death, and have the power, 
Of many ways to die the ſhorteſt chooſing, 100; 
Deſtruction with deſtruction to deſtroy ? 
She ended here, or vehement deſpair 
| | Broke 


b 


too ſhort. So Death ſhall be deceiv'd eff 7 many ways io die. Mr. Fenton 
bis glut, and with us two. and Dr. Bentley have taken away 
1004. - ad have the power, the comma after power, and have 
Of many ways to die the ſhorteſt put the one a comma, and the other 
© chooſing, .. . ' a ſemicolon after ta die: but of many 
Deſtruction with deſtruction to de- ways to die, is not to be join'd in con- 
en. 4 ?] So theſe verſes are ſtruction with the pow'r, and have 
Pointed in Milton's. original edi- the poww'r of many ways to die ; but 
8 the ron apron is this, is to be join'd in conſtruction with 
and have the power to deftroy deftruc- the ſhorteſt, chooſing the ſhorteſt of 
tion with deſtruction, choofing the ſhort= many — to 2. 21 dis _ 
i. 2 tter 


a” ow-- 
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Broke off the reſt ; ſo much of death her thoughts 
Had entertain'd, as dy'd her cheeks with pale; 
But Adam with ſuch counſel nothing ſway'd 1010 
To better hopes his more attentive mind 
Lab'ring had rais'd, and thus to Eve reply'd. 

Eve, thy contempt of life and pleaſure ſeems 
To argue in thee ſomething more ſublime 
And excellent than what thy mind contemns ; 1015 
But ſelf-deſtruction therefore ſought, refutes 
That excellence thought in thee, and implies; 
Not thy contempt, but anguith and regret 
For loſs of hfe and pleaſure overlov'd. 
Or if thou covet death, as utmoſt end 1020 
Of miſery, ſo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc'd, doubt not but God 
Hath wiſelier arm'd his vengeful ire than fo 


better ſenſe and grammar than cati 
be with any other punctuation. 


1007. She ended here—— 
A much of death her thoughts 
Had entertain d, as dy d her cheeks 
with pale.] Virg. En. IV. 


| 499- "HEE 


Hæc effata filet : pallor ſimul oc- 
cupat ora. Fortin. 
V OL, II. | 


To 


| — maculiſque trementes 
Interfuſa genas, et pallida morte 
futura. En. IV. 644. 


—— Multorum palor in ore 
Mortis venturz eſt, facieſque ſimil- 
lima fato. Luc. VII. 130. 
. Hume. 


tort.—his more attentive mind] 
Attending more to what had paſſed, 
U 


cailiug 
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To be foreſtall'd ; much more ] fear leſt death 

So ſnatch'd will not exempt us from the pain 1025 
We are by doom to pay; rather ſuch acts 

Of contumacy will provoke the Higheſt 

To make death in us live: Then let us ſeek 

Some ſafer reſolution, which methinks 


I have in view, calling to mind with heed 1030 


Part of our ſentence, that thy ſeed ſhall bruiſe 
The Serpent's head ; piteous amends, unleſs 

Be meant, whom I conjecture, our grand foe 
Satan, who in the ſerpent hath contriv'd 

Againſt us this deceit : to cruſh his head 1035 
Would be revenge indeed; which will be loſt 

By death brought on ourſelves, or childleſs days 
Reſolv'd as thou propoſeſt; ſo our fos 

Shall *ſcape his puniſhment ordain'd, and we 
Inſtead ſhall double ours upon our heads. 1040 
No more be mention'd then of violence 

Againſt ourſelves, and wilful barrenneſs, 


That 


calling to mind with heed their ſex» etry: it might not be ſo trite and 
tence, as It is ver. 1030. vulgar formerly ; for Fairfax like- 
EM . wiſe uſes it in his Jeruſalem, Cant. 

1024. To be foreftall'd;) This 15. St. 47. 
word appears too low for heroic po- . 
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That Fats us off from hope, and favors only 
Rancor and pride, 1mpatience and deſpite, 
Reluctance againſt God and his juſt yoke 1045 
Laid on our necks. Remember with what mild 
And gracious temper he both heard and judg'd 
Without wrath or reviling; we expected 

Immediate diſſolution, which we thought 

Was meant by death that day, when lo, to thee 10 50 
Pains only in child- bearing were foretold, 

And bringing forth, ſoon recompens'd with joy, 
Fruit of thy womb : on me the curſe aſlope 

Glanc'd on the ground; with labor I muſt earn 

My bread ; what harm? Idleneſs had been worſe ; 


My labor will ſuſtain me z and leſt cold 1056 


Or heat ſhould 1 injure us, his timely care 
Hath unbeſought provided, and his hands 
Cloth d us unworthy, pitying while he judg d; 
How much more, if we pray him, will his ear 1060 
Be open, and his heart to pity' incline, 
And 


But forth there crept (from whence 1054. Clancd on the (greed 31 


I cannot ſay) The quibble here is inſufferable. 
An ugly ſerpent, which fore/all'd Warburton. 
their way. 


U 2 1066. —ſeat- 
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And teach us further by what means to ſhun 

Th' inclement ſeaſons, rain, ice, hail and ſnow ? 
Which now the ſky with various face begins 

To ſhow us in this mountain, while the winds 1065 
Blow moiſt and keen, ſhattering the graceful locks 
Of theſe fair ſpreading trees ; which bids us ſeek 
Some better ſhroud, ſome better warmth to cheriſh 
Our lips benumm'd, ere this diurnal ſtar 

Leave cold the night, how we his gather'd beams 


Reflected, may with matter ſere foment 
Or by colliſion of two bodies grind 


1066.——fhattering the graceful 
locks) This ſhattering is an 
excelſent word, and ve e 
of the ſenſe, ſhaking or breaking to 
pieces; and etymologiſts derive it 
of the Belgic Schetteren. Our au- 
thor had uſed it before in his Lyci- 
das, 


Shatter your leaves before the mel- 
lowing year. 


And locks of trees is a Latiniſm: 
Spiſſe nemorum comz, Hor, Od. 
IV. III. 11. Arboribuſque come, 
IV. VII. 2. 


1069. —ere this diurnal ſtar 

Leave cold the nigbt, ] The diurnal 
far is the ſtar of day, the ſun,' as 
in Lycidas, 


So un the day Har in the ocean 


1071 


The 


So that this is ſpoken as if it was 
now day, whereas it was night a 
little before. , See ver. 846. And 
after Leave cold the night there 
ſhould be only a comma as in Mil- 
ton's own editions, and not a colon 
as in Dr. Bentley's ; for how we 
his gather d beams &c. ſtill refers to 
ewhich bids us ſeek. 


1071.—with matter ſere foment,] 
Sere Engag (Greek) dry: according 
to Virgil's exact deſcription, An, 
I. 175. 


Suſcepitque ignem foliis, atque 
arida circum | 

Nutrimenta dedit, rapuitque in 
fomite lammam. Hume. 


I find the word fere uſed likewiſe 
by Spenſer in his Shepherd's Ca- 
lendar, Ecl. II. 11 

15 
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The air attrite to fire, as late the clouds 
Juſtling or puſh'd with winds rude in their ſhock 
Tine the ſlant lightning, whoſe thwart flame driv'n 


down 


1075 


Kindles the gummy bark of fir or pine, 

And ſends a comfortable heat from far, 

Which might ſupply the ſun : ſuch fire to uſe, 
And what may elſe be remedy or cure 

To evils which our own miſdeeds have wrought, 


He will inſtruct us praying, and of grace 


1081 


Beſeeching him, ſo as we need not fear 


His top was bald, and waſted with 


worms, 
His honor decay'd, his branches 


ſere. 

And again, 

* falls it then that this faded 
oak, 


Whoſe body is /ere, whoſe branches 
broke. 


And by our author in his Lycidas, 
A vith ivy never /ere. 
1073. Or by colliſion of two bodies 


grind 
The air attrite to fire, as late the 


To 


Fulmen detulit in terras mortali- 
bus ignem : 
Primitus : inde omnis lammarum 

diditur ardor, 
Multa videmus enim ccleſtibus 
incita flammis | 
Fulgere, quam cœli donavit plaga 
vapores, Oc. 


Now for the riſe of fire: Swift 
thunder thrown 

From broken ſulphurous clouds 
firſt brought it down; 

For many things take fire, when 
lightning flies, 

And ſulphurous vapors fill the 
lower ſkies; c. Creech. 


1075. Tine the ſlant lightning, 


clouds &c.] Our poet had To tine is deriv'd from the Saxon 
Lucretius here in mind, and plainly zyzan to light, to kindle ; from 
alludes to his account of the origin whence alſo we have the word 


of fire, V. 1091. tinder. 
; * U 3 1092,-and 
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To paſs commodiouſly this life, ſuſtain d 
By him with many comforts, till we end 


In duſt, our final reſt and native home. 


1085 


What better can we do, than to the place 

Repairing where he judg d us, proſtrate fall 

Before him reverent, and there confeſs | | 

Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 

Watering the ground, and with our ſighs the air 1090 

Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 

Of ſorrow' unfeign'd, and humiliation meek ? 

Undoubtedly he will relent and turn 

From his diſpleaſure ; in whoſe look ſerene, 

When angry moſt he ſeem'd and moſt ſevere, 1095 

What elſe but favor, grace, and mercy ſhone? 
So ſpake our father penitent, nor Eve 

Felt leſs remorſe : they forthwith to the place 


1092. — and humiliation meek ?] 
I believe he gave it, 


— and hamiliation meet 7 


and fo in the laſt verſe. But note 
that the laſt ſeven verſes, being a 
repetition of the former, mood and 
tenſe only of the verbs chang'd, is 
an imitation of Homer and Virgil; 
and ſhows an aſſurance in the poet, 
that what was once well ſaid will 


Repairing 


bear repeating ; and has the true air 
both of ſimplicity and grandeur, 
Bentley, 


Dr. Bentley believes that Milton 
gave it meet: but I believe not. He 
ſeems to think that meek humiliation 
is tautology ; but humiliation here 
is not humility : 1t1s the act of hum- 
bling themſelves before God. We 
have meek ſubmiſſion in XII. 597. 

WED TY Pearce. 
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Repairing where he judg d them, proſtrate fell 
Before him reverent, and both confeſs'd 1100 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, with tears 
Watering the ground, and with their ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 

Of ſorrow' unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. 


The End of the Tenth Book. 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


The Son of God preſents to his Father the prayers of 
our firſt parents now repenting, and intercedes for 
them : God accepts them, but declares that they 
mult no. Jonger abide ip Paradiſe ; ſends Michael 

. With a band of Cherubim to diſpoſſeſs them; but 
firſt to reveal to Adam future things : Michael's 
coming down, Adam ſhows to Eve certain omi- 
nous ſigns ; he diſcerng Michael's approach, goes 
out to meet him; the Angel denounces their de- 
parture, Eve's Lamentation. Adam pleads, but 
ſubmits: The Angel leads him up to a high hill, 

fis before him in viſian what ſhall happen till the 
flood, 
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PARADISE LOST. 


BOOK 


XI. 


H Us they in loweſt plight repentant ſtood 
Praying, for from the mercy-ſeat above 


1. Thus they in loweſt plight &c.] 
Milton has ſhown a wonderful art 
in deſcribing that variety of paſſions, 
which ariſe in our firſt parents upon 
the breach of the commandment 
that had been given them. We ſee 
them gradually paſſing from the tri- 
umphof their guilt through remorſe, 
ſhame, deſpair, contrition, prayer 
and hope, to a perfe& and complete 
repentance, At the end of the 
tenth book they are repreſented as 
proſtrating themſelves upon the 
ground, and watering the earth 
with their tears: to which the poet 
joins this beautiful circumſtance, 
that they offered up their peniten- 
tial prayers on the very place where 
their judge appeared to them when 
he pronounced their. ſentence. 

ere is a beauty of the ſame kind 
ina tragedy of Sophocles, where 
Edipus, after having put out his 
own eyes, inſtead of breaking his 
neck from the palace-battlements 
(which furniſhes ſo elegant an enter- 
tainment for our Engliſh audience) 
defires that he may be conducted to 
mount Cithzron, in order to end 
his life in that very place where he 


was expoſed in his_infancy, and 


where he ſhould then have died, had 
the will of his parents been execut- 
ed. As the author never fails to give 


Pre- 


a poetical turn to his ſentiments, he 
deſcribes in the beginning of this 
book the acceptance which theſe 
their prayers met with, in a ſhort 
allegory form'd upon that beautiful 


paſſage in holy Writ: (Rev. VIII. 3, 


4.) And another Angel came and flood 
at the altar, having a golden cenſer; 
and there vas given unto him much in- 
cenſe, that he ſhould offer it with the 
prayers of all ſaints upon the golden 
altar which was before the throne : 
and the ſmoke of theincenſe, which came 
with the prayers of the ſaints, aſcended 
10 before God, We have the ſame 

ought expreſs'd a ſecond time in 
theinterceſhon of the Mefliah, which 
is conceiv'd in very emphatic ſenti- 
ments and expreſſions. Addiſon. 

| ——repentent flood 

Praying, ] Dr. Bentley thinks that 
the author intended it repentant 
tneel d, becauſe it is ſaid in ver. 150, 
and in X. 1099, that they 4neePd 
and fell proſtrate: But food here has 
no other ſenſe than that of the noun 
ſubſtantive avere. So in II. 55. fand 
in arms ſigni fies are in arms. In the 
ſame ſenſe ſetit and nx are often 
uſed by the Latins and Greeks. See 
my note on II. 56. Pearce. 


Stood here and in ver. 14. hath no 
relation to the poſture, but to the 
act itſelf, and the continuance of it. 

Standing 
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Prevenient grace deſcending had remov d 

The ſtony from their hearts, and made new fleſh 
Regenerate grow inſtead, that ſighs now breath'd ; 
Unutterable, which the Spi'rit of prayer 

Inipir'd, and wing'd for Heav'n with ſpeedier flight 
Than loudeſt oratory : yet their port 


Not of mean ſuiters, nor important leſs 


4 


Storing in arms is not only being 
armed or having armyur on, but 
being in arms with a determin'd 
reſclution not to lay them down 
without endevoring to attain ſome 
end propoſed. Thus food praying 
means, not only that they prayed 
or were praying, but that they 1 
ſevered in their devotions, and as 
the Apoſtle expreſſes it, continued in- 
fant in prayer, in the humble poſtures 
of ſometimes kneeling and ſometimes 
falling profirate. Greenwood. 


5. — that fighs now breath'd 

Unatterable,) That fi ghs unex- 

fible burſt forth, which God's 
Holy Spirit, the Spirit of ſupplica- 
tion and interceſſion, breath'd into 
them, and wafted up to Heaven with 
nimbler ſpeed, than the moſt audi- 
ble and loudeſt oration could ever 
reach: According to St. Paul, Rom. 
VIII. 26. Likewiſe the Spirit alſo 
Belpeth our infirmities ; for vue know 
wot what we ſhould pray for as we 
eng hie but the Spirit itſelf maketh in- 
terceſſion for us with groanings which 
tannor be utter d. Hume. 

8. —yet their 2 &c.] This yet 
refers ſo far back as to line the firſt, 
Thus they in loweſt plight repentant 
freed praying, yet their port not of mean 


Seem'd 


wo 


ſuiters, all the intermediate lines be- 


ing to be underſtood as in a paren- 
theſis. Nor did their petition ſeem of 
leſs importance, than when the ancient 
pair fo renown'd in old fables, yet nit 
Jo ancient a pair as Adam and Ew, 
Deucalion and chaſte Pyrrha, in order 
to reſtore the race of mankind after the 
deluge, flood dewoutly praying « 
the ſhrine of Themis, the Goddeſs of 
juſtice, who had the moſt famous 
oracle of thofe days. The poet 
could not have thought of a more 
apt ſimilitude to illuſtrate his ſub- 
ject, and he has plainly fetch'd it 
from Ovid, Met. I. 318. 


Hic ubi Deucalion (nam cætera 
texerat æquor) | 

Cum conſorte tori parvi rate vec- 
tus adhæſit; 

Corycidas Nymphas et numina 
montis adorant, 

Fatidicamque Themin, quz tunc 
oracla tenebat, 

Non illo melior quiſquam, nec 
amantior æqui 

Vir fuit, aut illa metuentior ulla 
Deorum, 


Atque ita, Si precibus, dixerunt, 
numina juſtis 

Victa remolleſcunt, fi flectitur ira 
Deorum; 


Dic, 
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geem' d their petition, than when th' ancient pair 10 


In fables old, leſs ancient yet than theſe, 
Deucalion and chaſte Pyrrha, to reſtore 
The race of mankind drown'd, before the ſhrine 


Of Themis ſtood devout. 


To Heav'n their prayers 


Flew. up, nor miſs d the way, by envious winds 15 


Blown vagabond or fruſtrate : in they paſs'd 


Dic, Themi, qua generis damnum 
reparabile noſtri 

Arte fit : et merſis fer opem, mi- 
tiſſima, rebus. 


High on the ſummit of this dubi- 
ous cliff, 

Deucalion wafting, moor'd his lit- 
tle ſxiff. 5 

He with his wife were only left 
behind 

Of periſh'd man; they two were 
human kind. 

The Mountain-Nymphs, and The- 
mis they adore, 

And from her oracles relief im- 
plore. 


The moſt upright of mortal men 


was he, | 
The moſt fincere and holy woman 
ſhe, —- 
O righteous Themis, if the Pow'rs 
above a 
By pray'rs are bent to pity and to 
love; 
If human miſeries can move their 
mind; | 
If yet they can forgive, and yet 
be kind ; | 
Tell how we may reſtore, by ſe- 
cond birth, i 
Mankind, and people deſolated 
earth, Dryden. 


Dimen- 
Milton has been often cenſur'd for 
his frequent alluſions to the Heathen 
mythology, and for mixing fables 
with ſacred truths: but it may be 
obſerved in favor of him, that what 
he borrows from the Heathen my- 
thology, he commonly applies only 


by way of ſimilitude; and a ſimili- 


tude from thence may illuſtrate his 
ſubject as well as from any thing elſe, 
eſpecially ſince it is one of the firſt 
things that we learn at ſchool, and 
is made by the Ancients ſuch an 
eſſential part of poetry, that it can 
hardly be ſeparated from it ; and no 
wonder that Milton was ambitious 
of ſhowing ſomething of his reading 
in this kind, as well as in all others. 


16. Blown wagabondor fruſtrate :] 
It is a familiar expreſſion with the 
ancient poets, to ſay of ſuch requeſts 
as are not granted, that they are diſ- 
perfed and driven away by the winds. 
Thus Virgil, En. XI. 794. 


Audiit, et voti Phœbus ſuccedere 
partem | 
Mente dedit : partem volucres di- 

ſperſit in auras. 6 
Sterneret ut ſubita turbatam morte 
Camillam, 
Annuit oranti: reducem ut patria 
alta videret, 


Non 
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Dimenſionleſs through heav'nly doors ; then clad 
With incenſe, where the golden altar fum'd, 
By their great interceſſor, came in fight 
Before the Father's throne : them the glad Son 20 
Preſenting, thus to intercede began. | 

See, Father, what firſt fruits on earth are ſprung 
From thy implanted grace in Man, theſe ſighs 
And pray'rs, which in this golden cenſer, mix'd 
With incenſe, I thy prieſt before thee bring, 25 
Fruits of more pleafing favor from thy ſeed 
Sown with contrition in his heart, than thoſe 
Which his own hand manuring all the trees 
Of Paradiſe could have produc'd, ere fall'n 


From 


Non dedit ; inque notos vocem 
vertere procellæ. 


17. Dimenſſonleſi through heav' nly 
doors ;] As theſe prayers were 
of a ſpiritual nature, not as matter 


Apollo heard, and granting half 
his pray'r, 
Shuffled in winds the reſt, and 
toſs'd in empty air. 
He gives the death defir'd ; his 
ng return, 
By ſouthern tempeſts to the ſeas is 
borne. Dryden. 
*Y 


that has dimenſions, meaſure, and 
proportion, they paſs'd through 
Heaven's gates without any ob- 
ſtruction. Richardſon. 

As Heaven gates are deſcribed (VII. 
205,O&c.) asever-during, and moving 
on golden hinges, and opening wide to 
let forth and let in the King of Glory, 
it. might be wonder'd how theſe 


And it is in allnfion to this manner prayers could paſs thro' them with- 
of ſpeaking, that Milton ſays here out their opening, and for this rea- 
of the prayers of our firſt parents, ſon I ſuppoſe the poet added the 


that they were not by exvious winds epithet dimenfionle/ſs, And as he 
Blown vagnbond or fruſtrate. By glanc'd before at the Heathen man- 
envious winds, as in Ovid Met. X. ner of expreſſion in ſaying that their 
642. Detulit aura preces ad me non prayers were not by envious winds 
blown vagabond or fruſtrate, ſo he 5 

c 


invida blandas. 
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From innocence. Now therefore bend thine ear 30 
To ſupplication, hear his ſighs though mute; 
Unſkilful with what words to pray, let me 

Interpret for him, me his advocate 

And propitiation; all his works on me 


Good or not good ingraft, 


my merit thoſe 89 


Shall perfect, and for theſe my death ſhall: pay. 
Accept me, and in me from theſe receive 

The ſmell of peace toward mankind; let him live 
Before thee reconciFd; at leaſt his days J 
Number d, though fad, till death, his doom, (which'I 
To mitigate thus plead, not to reverſe) 41 


To better life ſhall yield him, where with me 


he may intend a remote reflection 
upon that other notion of the Hea- 
thens contain'd in the fable of Me- 
nippus who was taken up into Hea- 
ven, where Jupiter 1s repreſented as 
opening a wa, Prerig to hear the re- 
queſts of mankind, and ſhutting it 
again when he was unwilling to at- 
tend to any more petitions. 

19. came in fight &c.] Milton, 
in this allegorical deſcription of the 
repentant prayers of our -firſt pa- 
rents, very much exceeds the two 
great maſters of Italian poetry, A- 
noſto and Taſſo, who have attempt- 
ed ſomething in the ſame way. See 
Carlomagno's prayer in the former, 
Cant. 14. St. 73 and 74. and in the 
latter Raimond's prayer, Cant. 7. 
St. 79. and Godfrey's, Cant. 13. 


5 


All 


St. 72. As the quotations would be 
too long, we only refer the reader 
to the places. Thyer. 


33. me his advocate 

And propitiation;] The conſtruc- 
tion of the whole paſſage is this, 
Let me interpret for him unſtilful with 
what words to pray for himſelf, me 
his adwocate and propitiation, the very 
words of St. John, 1 Ep. II. 1, 2. 
We hawve an advocate wwith the Fa- 
ther, Feſus Chrift the righteous, and 
he is the propitiation for our fins. 


38. T he /mell of peace toau ard man- 

ind; ] The peace offering is 

frequently call'd an offering of a faveet 

favor unto the Lord, So Levit. III. 5. 
Heylin. 

44. Made 


| 
ö 
N 
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All my redeem d may dwell in joy and bliſs, 
Made one with me as I with thee am one. 

To whom the Father, without cloud, ſerene, 4; 
All thy requeſt for Man, accepted Son, 
Obtain ; all thy requeſt was my decree ; 
But longer in that Paradiſe to dwell, 5 
The law I gave to nature him forbids: 
Thoſe pure immortal elements that know 50 
No groſs, no unharmonious mixture foul, 
Eject him tainted now, and purge him off 
As a diſtemper, groſs to air as groſs, 
And mortal food, as may diſpoſe him beſt 
For diſſolution wrought by ſin, that firſt 3 
Diſtemper'd all things, and of incorrupt 3 
Corrupted. I at firſt with two fair gifts 
Created him endow'd, with happineſs 
And immortality : that fondly loſt, 
This other ſerv'd but to eternize woe ; 69 
Till J provided death; ſo death becomes 

whe His 


i to air as groſi, 


44. Made one with me as I with 


| thee am one.] That they all Graf is to be join'd in conſtruction 
may be one, as thou Father art in me, with him and not with diftemper 
' and I in thee : and the glory which and therefore the comma after 
thou gaveſt me, I have given them; diftemper ſhould be carefully pre- 

that they may be one, even as we are ſerved, as in Milton's own edi- 
ene. John XVII. 21, 22. tions, and not be plac'd after 4% 


temper 
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His final remedy, and after life 
Tryd in ſharp tribulation, and refin'd | 
By faith-and faithful works, to ſecond life 


Wak'd in the renovation of the juſt, 65 
Reſigns him up with Heav'n and Earth renew d. 
But let us call to ſynod all the Bleſt [hide 


Through Heav'n's wide bounds ; from them I will not 

My judgments, how with Mankind I proceed, 

As how with peccant Angels late they ſaw, 70 

And in their ſtate, though firm, ſtood more confirm'd, 
He ended, and the Son gave fignal high 

To the bright miniſter-that watch d; he blew | 

His trumpet, heard in Oreb ſince perhaps 

When God deſcended, and perhaps once more 75 

To ſound at general doom, Th' angelic blaſt 

Filld all the regions: from their bliſsful bowers 

Of amarantin ſhade, fountain or ſpring, 

By the waters of life, where'er they fat 

In fellowſhips of joy, the ſons of light - 80 
Fn -, | wet, Haſted, 


1 ws in a Dr. Bent! 5 according to St. Paul, 1 Theſſ. IV. 
whe eo, B A, T 16. the * ſhall deſcend from Hea- 
74 His trumpet beard in Oreb ven with a ſhout, with tha voice of 
 fnce- perhaps &c.] For the the Arch-Angel, and with the trump 
hos was given on mount Oreb with of God. 
the noiſe of the trumpet, Exod. XX. 78. Of amarantin ſhade; See III. 
18. and at the general a 353. and the note there. 
lag L, I. ; X 82. And 


o 
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Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons high, 
And took their ſeats ; till from his throne ſupreme 
Th' Almighty thus pronounc'd his ſovran will. 


: 
| 
| 
; 
: 
[, 
| 
- 
: 
J 
' 
| 
* 
| 
| 
| 
i. 
by 


O Sons, like one of us Man is become | 
To know both good and evil, ſince his taſte $5 


Of that defended fruit; but let him boaſt 
His knowledge of good loſt, and evil got, 


Happier, had it ſuffic d him to have known 
Good by itſelf, and evil not at all. 

He forrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 90 
My motions in him; longer than they move, 

His heart I know, how variable and vain 


Self-left. Leſt therefore his now bolder hand h 
* > 2 Reach 


82. And tooktheir ſtats;] Dr. Bent- 
ley ſays that if the poet gave it thus, 


he had forgot himſelf; for he never 


makes the Angels to ſt round the 


throne of God: But if he never did 


where, he has adthozity for do- 
g ſo here. I know — it is a 


maxim with the Schoolmen, Sola ſe- 


det Trinitas, that only the three per- 
fons in the Trinity it: but this is 


nd XI. 16. the four and 

elders are deſcribed as ft. 

ting on feats round about the throne. 
here is no occaſion then to read 


ona to Scripture ; for in Rev. 
, 4. A 
twenty 


with the Doctor and took their land: 
eſpecially when it is conſider d that 


the idea of taling ſuits ſa much bet- 
ter with /eats than and. Pearce. 
The Angels are generally repreſent- 


4 


* 


ed to be ſtanding, or falling down 
before the throne of God ; Le. 
they are generally employed there 
in acts of praiſe and adoration. 
But here they are introduced in ano- 
ther character, called to ſynod, like 
a grand council, or to be as it were 
Mort with the Almighty, when 
he was to pronounce his decree on 
fallen man : and therefore the poet 
very properly ſays, they took their 
feats, And thus our Saviour tells 


the Apoſtles, they ſhall fit upon 
twelve — as his — judę- 


ing the twelve tribes of Iſrael. Mat. 
XIX. 28. 


Greenwood 


84. O Sons, 2 The aſſembling 
of all the Angels of Heaven, to hear 
the ſolemn decree paſſed upon Man, 
is repreſented in very lively 1 
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Reach alſo of the tree of life, and eat, 


And live for e ever, dream at leaſt to-live 
Tor ever, to remove him I decree, 


95 


And ſend him from the garden forth to till 
The ground whence he was taken, fitter ſoil. 
Michael, this my beheſt have thou in charge, 


Take to thee from among the Cherubim 


100 


Thy choice.of flaming warriors, leſt the Fiend, 
Or in behalf of Man, or to invade 

Vacant poſſeſſion, ſome new trouble raiſe : 
Haſte thee, ' and from the Paradiſe of God 


Without remorſe drive out the ſinful pair, 


105 


From hallow d . th' unholy, and denounce 


The Almighty is | here deſcrib'd as 


remembring mercy in the midſt of 
judgment, and commanding Mi- 
chael to deliver his meſſage in the 
mildeſt terms, leſt the ſpirit of Man, 
which was already broken with the 
ſenſe of has guilt and miſery, ſhould 
fail before him. Aale. 


This whole ſpeech is founded upon 
the following paſſage in Geneſis 
III. 22, 23, 24. And the Lord God 
faid, Behold the Man is become as one 
of us, to know good aud evil: And 
now leſt he put Forth his r, . 
tale "a of 175 tree of L 

herefore 1 


live for ever; 
Lord Ga") font him forth from the 
garden of Eden, to till the ground 
from whence he was taken. So he 
"ave out the Man : * 


To 
the Fo of Y garden of Eden Cheru- 


bims and a flaming ſword, which 


turned every way to _ . way of 


the tree of life, 
86. Of that defended fruit ; | F or- 


bidden fruit, from defendre (French) 


to forbid ; ſo uſed by Chaucer, 


Where can you ſay in any manner 
age 
That ever God 4 efended marriage ? 
Hume and Kichard/on. 


99. Michael, this my beheft have 
thou in charge, | Our author 

has with great judgment ſingled out 
Michael to receive this charge. It 
would not have been ſo proper for 
the /ociable ſpirit Raphael to have 
executed this order: but as Mi- 
chael was the principal Angel em- 
ployed in . the rebel Angels 
. out 


A 


* 


{ 
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To them and to their progeny from thence 


Perpetual baniſhment. Yet leſt they faint 
At the fad ſentence rigorouſly urg d. 


For I behold them ſoften-d and with tears 


110 


Bewailing their exceſs, all terror hide. 

If patiently thy bidding they obey, 
Diſmiſs them not diſconſolate; reveal 

To Adam what ſhall come in future days, 


As I ſhall thee inlighten; intermix 


115 


My covenant in the Woman's ſeed renew'd ; 

So ſend them forth, though ſorrowing, yet in peace: 
And on the eaſt ſide of the garden place, 

Where entrance up from Eden eaſieſt climbs, 


Cherubic watch, and of a ſword the flame 


out of Heaven, ſo he was the moſt 
proper to expel our firſt | too 
out of Paradiſe. xs 


111. Bewwailing their exceſs,] God 
1s here repreſented as pitying our 
firſt parents, and even while he is 
ordering Michael to drive them out 
of Paradiſe, orders him at the ſame 
time to hide all terror; and for the 


fame reaſon he chooſes to ſpeak of 


their offenſe jn the ſofteſt manner, 
calling it only an exceſs, a going be- 
yond the bounds of their duty, by 
the ſame metaphor as fin is often 


22 5 four faces each &c.] 

Among the poetical parts of Scrip- 

ture, which Milton has ſo finely 
I 


120 
11 Wide- 


wrought into this part of his nar- 


tion, I muſt not omit that wherein 


Ezekiel ſpeaking of the Angels 
who appeared to him in viſion, adds 
that every one had four faces, and 
that their whole bodies, and their 
backs, and their hands, and = 
awings were full of eyes round about, 

a "EP Addiſon, 
Dr. Bentley throws out the greateſt 


part of theſe verſes and reads thus, 


four fac'd were each : 
And all their ſhape ſpangled with 
eyes. | 


Mean while, Oc. 


His chief objection is to the expreſ- 
ſion more wakeful than to drouſi; 
which (he ſays) is the ſame as more 


vocal than to be mute, more white 
than 


» = a = »w_ =, », fff anc ag nao e. 
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Wide-waving, all approach far off to fright, 
And guard all paſſage to the tree of life: 
Leſt Paradiſe a receptacle prove 5 


To Spirits foul, and all my trees their prey, 
With whoſe ſtol'n fruit Man once more to delude. 


124 


He ceas d; and th' archangelic Pow'r prepar'd 
For ſwift deſcent, with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful Cherubim ; four faces each 


Had, like a double Janus, 


all their ſhape 


Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 130 
Of Argus, and more wakeful than to drouſe, 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe, the paſt ral reed 

Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Mean while 


To reſalute the world with ſacred light 


\ 


than to be 'black. But the whole 
expreſſion is, more wakeful than to 
drouſe, charm d with Arcadian pipe, 
or opiate rad of Hermes, When two 
ſuch powerful cauſes of drou/ing are 
mention'd,- there is great force in 
laying, that they were more wakeful 
than to be influenc'd by them. 

| | | Pearce. 
Ezekiel ſays that ewery ane had four 
faces, X. 14. The poet adds, four 
faces each had, like a double Fanus ; 


Janus was a king in Italy, and is 


repreſented with two faces, to de- 
note his great wiſdom, looking ＋ 
on things paſt and to come; and the 
mention of a well known image with 
two faces may help to give us the 


Leu- 


better idea of others with four. Eze- 
kiel ſays X. 12. And their whole body, 
and their backs, and their hands, and 
their wings wwere full of eyes round 
about: The poet expreſſes it by a 
delightful metaphor, | all their ſhape 
ſpangled with eyes, and then adds by 
way of compariſon more numerous 
than thoſe of Argus, a ſhepherd who 
had an hundred eyes, and more wake- 
ful than to drouſe, as his did, cbarm 4 
with Arcadian pipe, the paſt ral reed, 
that is the paſt'ral pipe made of 
reeds, as was that of Hermes or Mer- 
cury, who was employ'd oy upiter 
to lull Argus aſleep and kill him, or 
his opiate rod, the caduceus of Mer- 


cury with which he could give ſſecp 
X 3 to 
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Leucothea wak'd, and with freſh dews imbalm'd 135 
The earth, when Adam and firſt matron Eve 


to whomſoever he pleaſed. With 
this pipe and this rod he lull'd Ar- 
gus aſſeep and cut off his head. It 


3s an alluſion to a celebrated ſtory. 


in Ovid, Met. I. 625, Oc. 


Centum luminibus cintum caput 
Argus habebat c. 


135. Leucothea aua d,] The White 
Goddeſs as the name in Greek im- 
ports, the ſame with Matuta in Latin, 
as Cicero ſays, Lucothea nominata 
a Græcis, Matuta habetur a noftris. 
Tuſc. I. 12. Quæ Lucothza a Græ- 
cis, a nobis Matuta dicitur. De Nat. 
Deor. III. 19. And Maruta 1s the 

early morning that uſhers in the 


Aurora roſy with the ſun- beams, 


according to Lucretius, V. 65 5. 


Tempore item certo roſeam Ma- 
tuta per oras 


Ztheris Auroram defert, et lumi- 


na pandit. | 
And from Matuta is deriv'd Matuti- 
mus, early in the morning. This is 
the laſt morning in the poem, the 
morning of the fatal day, wherein 
our firſt parents were expell'd out 
of Paradiſe. It is impoſſible to ſay, 
how much time 15 4 — up in the 

tion of this poem, fince a great 


part of it lies beyond the ſphere of 


day.; and for that part which hes 
within the ſphere of day, it is not 
eaſy to ſtate and define the time ex- 
actly, ſince our author himſelf ſeems 
not to have been very exact in this 
particular. Satan came to earth 


about noon, when the full-blazing. 


high in his meridian tower, 


Jun /at 
TIO 5 


Had 


IV. 30. The evening of that fitſt 
day is deſcrib'd IV. 598. | 


Now came till evening on e. 
That night Satan tempts Eve in her 


dream, is diſcover'd cloſe at her ear, 


and flies out of Paradiſe, IV. 101;, 


7 


- —and with him fled the ſhades of 


night. 


Seven days after that he was coaſt. 
ing round the earth, but always in 


the ſhade of night, IX. 62. 


, —thence full of atguiſh driven, 
The ſpace of ſeven continued 
nights he rode 
With darkneſs, — 

But we have no farther account of 

any of theſe days excepting the 

firſt, which begins at the begin- 

ning of Book V. 4 


.. eaſtern clime 
Advancing &c, 


Now morn her roſy ſteps in th! 


Eve there relates her dream to A. 


dam; they go to work. Raphael 


is order'd to go, and converſe with 


Adam half this day as friend with 
friend, V. 229. He comes to Para- 
diſe at midnoon, ver. 311. and 300, 


While now the mounted ſun 


Shot down direct his fervid rays 


to warm 
Earth's mmoſt womb. 


He and Adam converſe together, 


which diſcourſe is related at large 


in the remainder of Book V. and 
Book VI, VII, and VIII. till the 


evening parts them, VIII. * 
ö zut 


r 
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Had ended now their oriſons, and found 


Strength added from | above, new hope to ſpring 


But can now no more; the part- 


ing ſun 
Beyond the earth's green Cape and 


verdant Iles 


Heſperian ſets, my ſignal to depart. 


This is the firſt of the ſeven days, 


during which Satan was compaſſin 
the earth. Or the eighth he return 


IX. 67. at mi dnight, ver. 58, and | 
the ſerpent awazt- 
oach of morn,ver.1g1. - 


took poſſeſſion o 

ing cloſe thᷣ 
orning is deſcrib'd, ver. 192. 
Now when as ſacred light began 
to dawn &c. 


Eve is ail'd u 


to eat of the 


forbidden fruit a little before noon, 


IX. 739. | 
Mean while the have of noon drew 
on, and wak'd 
An eager appetite—— - 
Adam cats likewiſe; y play, th 
fleep, they wake; 27. 
— Eve with her defire of wan- 
Fring this unhappy morn, FX. 1136. 
In the cool of the evenin the Meſ- 
fiah comes down to judge them, 
X. 92. 
Now was the fun in weſtern ca- 
dence low 
From noon, and gentle airs due 
at their hour 


To fan the earth now wak'd, and 


uſher 1 in 


The evening cool when be from 


wrath more cool 
Came the mild judge and inter- 
ceſſor both | 
To ſentence Man, — 
Satan fled from his preſence, but 
return'd by night, ver. 341. 


Out 
' return d, 
x night, and liſt' ning where the 
hapleſs pair 
Sat in their ſad diſcourſe, and va- 
rious plaint, 
Thence gather'd his own doom, 
which underſtood 


Not inſtant, but of future time, 


with joy 
And Wala fraught, to Hell he 
now return'd. 


In his return to Hell he meets Sin 
and Death in the morning, ver. 329. 


— while the ſun in Aries ro/e. 


After Sin and Death had arriv'd in 
Paradiſe, the Angels are command- 
ed to make ſeveral alterations in 
the Heavens and elements : and 
Adam is repreſented as lamenting 
aloud to himſelf, ver. 846. 


Tere the ſtill night, not now, as 
an fell, 
Wholeſome and cool, and mild, 
5 but with Lu 1 5 
2 with damps and 


ful gloom. 


Adam is afterwards made to talk 
ſomewhat confuſedly, in one place 
as if it was ſtill the day of the fall, 
ver. 962. 


Since this day's death denounc'd, 
if ought 7 ſee, 

Will prove no ſudden, but a ſlow- 
pac'd evil. 


and in another place as if it was 
ſome — after the fall, ver. 1048. 


immediane — „which we 

thought 
Was meant by death hat day ve. ; 
X 4 And 
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Out of deſpair, joy, but with fear yet link d; 

Which thus to Eve his welcome words renew d. 140 
Eve, eaſily may faith admit, that all 

The good which we enjoy, from Heav'n deſcends; 

But that from us ought ſhall aſcend to Heaven 

So prevalent as to concern the mind 

Of God high-bleſt, or to incline his will, 145 

Hard to belief may ſeem; yet this will prayer 

Or one ſhort ſigh of human breath, upborne 


Ev'n to the ſeat of God. For fince I ſought 


And 110 felt the cold damps of 


the night before, he is .confidering 
how they may provide themſelves 
with ſome better warmth and fire be- 

fore another night comes, ver, 106g. 


ere this diurnal tar 
Leave cold the night. © | 
'That other n1 ht we muſt now fap- 
85 to be paſt, ſince the morning 


ere appears again 


To reſalute the world with ſacred 
light: | 


So that according to the beſt calcu- 
lation we can make, this is the ele- 
venth day of the poem, we mean of 
that part of it which was tranſacted 


within the ſphere of day. Mr. Ad- 


diſon reckons only ten days to the 
action of the poem, that is he ſup- 
poſes that our firſt ts were ex · 
pelPd out of Paradiſe the very next 
day after the fall; and indeed at 


By 


firſt ght it * i: Bot hea 
we cannot ſee with what propriety 
ſeveral things are ſaid, which we 
have here quoted and particularly 
of the ſun's riſing in Aries, when 
Satan met Sin and Death at the 


brink of Chaos; and if it was ſtill 


the night after the fall, how could 
Adam * as he is repreſented 


ſaying, $ 
— which bids us cel 


Some better ſhroud, ſome better 


warmth to cheriſh 
Our limbs benumm'd, ere th di. 
urnal ſtar 


Leave cold the night. pac 


But indeed the author is not very 
exact in the computation of time, 
and perhaps he affected ſome ob- 
ſcurity in this particular, and did 
not chooſe to define, as the Scrip- 
ture itſelf has not defin'd, how ſoon 
after the fall it was that our firſt pa- 
rents were driven out of Paradiſe. 
141. Ewe, 
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By pray'r th offended Deity to' appeaſe, 


Methought I ſaw him placable and mild, 
Bending his ear; perſuaſion in me grew 
That 1 was heard with favor ; peace return'd 


Home to my bre 


breaſt, and to my memory 


His promiſe, that thy ſeed ſhall bruiſe our foe; 15 5 
Which then not minded in diſmay, yet now 
Aſſures me that the bitterneſs of death 


Is paſt, and We Hall live. 


| 1. Eve, 4 * 1 


nious writer and great admirer of 


Milton thus deſcants upon this — 

ſage, beginning here, — "How 
ver. 152. Bending h Bis ear. 

10 ——— fine. is the poetry of 

* this paſlage | How ſoft-1s the be- 
ff 4 occaſion'd. by the aſſo- 
i nance of the two ſirſt words, Eve, 
« eaſily, and of the five next, all alli- 
« terated with the ſame vowel, a. 
— may faith admit that all! 

% How ſolemn is the pauſe at the 

# firſt ſyllable of the third line 
But— N 

« and the cæſure upon the mono- 


« ſyllable as that follows imme- 
* diately, 


But—that from a7 


„% And the ſame energy is plainly 


** perceived at the end of the ſixth 


6% line, where the czſure is plac'd 
upon the monoſyllable yer. 


-Whence hail to thee, 
Eve 


: 


—yet—this will prayer. 


60 But when we come to that line, 


Knee and teln un humbled 
all my heart, 


* f uch is the force of the word kneel'4 

sin that ſituation, that we actually 
«© ſee Adam upon his knees before 
„the offended Deity ; and by the 
«concluſion of this paragraph— 
46 Bending his ear, infinite neſs 
is viſibly as it were repreſented to 
r our eyes as inclining to hearken 
to the prayers of his penitent 
40 creature. See Letters concerning 


peetical, tranſlations &c. p. 58, 59. 


157. Aſuuret me that the bitterneſt 
, death 
Ii paſt,] Adam is made to talk 
in the language of Agag, 1 Sam. 
XV. 32. And Agag ſaid, Surely the 
bitterneſs of * is paſt. 
159. Eve 


——— m— 


— oem 1 


\ - . — . _ - * * * 
— * —— a 
ber rr - — * 2 _ 
8 2 * a — 4 


—— —ũ1 — 
a p 2 * 


— 


— 


ded Abs that 
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Eve rightly call'd, mother of all mankind, 
Mother of all things living, ſince by thee | 
Man is to live, and all things live for Man. 
To whom'thus Eve with fad demeanour meek, 


160 


Il worthy I ſuch title ſhould belong 


To me tr anſgreſſor, who for thee ordain'd 


A help, became thy ſnare; 


Rather belongs, diſtruſt and all —_— 2 


But infinite in pardon was my judge, 


That I who firſt brought death on all, am grac d 
The ſource of life; next favourable thou, 


Who highly thus to' intitle me vouchſaf ſt, 


1 - 
\ 
22 


1 Boe ri hey ales, nate 
2. all eke 8. 

OR name 

aba the mother 0 


Ewe, becauſe fe 
e ealbd her before 


all living.” 


Hhah, Womm, becauſ ſhe wa, * 


out of Iſh, Man, Gen. II. 23. 


Woman is her name, of Man 
Extracted— 


As it is expreſs'd VIII. 496. But 
now he denominates her Eve or 
Havah from' a Hebrew word which 
fGgnifies to Ave, in firm belief that 
God would make her the mother of 
al mankind, and of the promis'd 
Seed particularly. Our poet had 
call'd her Eve before by way of an- 
&cipation, # 


Her no ; 
deere 


to me reproach 165 
170 

Far 

—— 
the — the was — — 


before, now the 1 ws 720 red, with 
the nearer: of the ſun- 
beams, ably to the quotation 
hae we from Lueretius, 


—— Matuta per oras 
Ztheris Auroram defert. 


And the expreſſion of the morn's 
Geginnin her progreſs: ſeems to be 


W. Aa . ceſpear, 1 Henry 


—the heav? Wee team 
Begin his 3 progreſs in theealt, 


181. $o e, &c. The confe- 
rence of Adam and Eve is full of 
moving — Upon their 
going abroad aſter the — 

night 
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Far other name deferving. But the field 

To labor calls us now with ſweat impos d, 

Though after ſleepleſs night; for ſee the morn, 

All unconcern'd with our unreſt, begins 

Her roſy progreſs ſmiling ; let us forth, 175 

I never from thy ſide henceforth to ſtray, 

Where'er our day's work lies, though now injoin'd 

Laborious, till day droop ; while here we dwell, 

What can be toilſome in theſe pleaſant walks? 

Here let us live; though in fall'n ſtate, content. 186 
So ſpake, fo with'd much-humbted Eve, but fate 

Subſcribed not; Nature firſt gave ſigns, impreſs d 


night which they had paſſed toge- Angels, and more luminous than 
ther, they diſcover the lion and the the ſun itſelf, The whole theatre of 
eagle purſuing each of them their nature is darken'd, that this glorious 
prey towards A eaſtern gate of Pa- machine may appear in all its luſtre 
radiſe, There is a double beauty and magnificence. Addiſon. _ 
in this incident, not only as it pre- 182. Subſcrib'd not ;] That is, aſ- 
ſents great and juſt omens, which ſented not, agreed not to it. Sub- 
are always agreeable in poetry, but /cribere, to underwrite, thence to a- 
as it expreſſes that enmity which gree to. So the word is ſometimes 
was now produced in the animal uſed in Latin; and Milton often uſes 
creation. 'The poet to ſhew the like words according to the Latin idiom. 
changes in nature, as well as to So Ovid, Triſt. Lib. I. EL II. 
grace his fable with a noble prodigy Dii maris et cœli (quid enim nifi 
1 


repreſents the ſun in an eclipſe. T ota ſuperſunt ? 
particular incident has Merit 4 Solvere quaſſatæ * mem - 
fine effect upon the imagination of bra ratis: 


lows;. for at the fame time that the 


ſun is under aneclipſe, a bright cloud | 
deſcends in- the —. 4b — of And Phædrus, Fab. III. X. 57. 


the Heavens, filled wich an hoſt of Aut gratiæ /xb/eribir, aut odio oo, 


the reader, in regard to what fol- Neve Kreer magni ſabhcribite Cæ- 
is iræ. 
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On bird, beaſt, air, air ſuddenly eclips d 
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* 
3 Ss 4 


After ſhort bluſh of morn; nigh in her ſight - 

The bird of Jove, ſtoop'd from his aery tour, 18; ; 
Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove; _ 
Down from a hull the beaſt that reigns in woods, 
Firſt hunter then, purſu'd a gentle brace, 

Goodlieſt of all the foreſt, hart and hind; 


Direct to th' eaſtern gate was bent their flight. 


190 


Adam obſerv'd, and with his eye the chaſe 
Purſuing, not unmov d to Eve thus ſpake. . 

O Eve, ſome further change awaits us nigh, 
Which Heav'n by theſe mute ſigns in nature ſhows, 


Forerunners of his purpoſe, or to warn 


And ſo Shakeſpear in Meaſure for 


Meaſure, Act II. 


Admit no other way to ſave his lie, | 


As I fubſcribe not that. 
_184.—nigh in her fi gh] Dr. Bent- 


ley ſays, Milton gave 4 nigh in their 
fight, not in Eve's only, but in the 


ſight of both. But it ſhould rather 


be in her /ight, here, becauſe it is 


ſaid afterwards Adam obſery'd &c. 


18 . The bird of Fove, ftoop' d from 

7 his aery . ih of 
Jovr, Jovis ales, the eagle. Szoop'd 
is a participle here, and a term of 
falconry. Such omens are not un- 
uſual in the poets, Virg. En. I. 393. 


Aſnice bis ſenos lætantes agmine 
cycnos, 


195 
Us 


S £therea quos ven piags Jon, 


ales aperto 
Turbabat ccelo. 


Twelve ſwans behold in 8 
order move, 

And ſtoop with cloſing pinions 
from above; 

Whom late the bird of Jove had 
driv'n along, 

And thro” the clouds purſued the 
ſcatt'ring throng. Ds. 


And En. XII. 247. 


Namque volans rubra fulvus Jovis 
ales in æthra 
Littoreas agitabat aves, turbam- 
que ſonantem 
Agminis aligeri. 
For 


15 
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Us haply too ſecure of our diſcharge 

From penalty, becauſe from death releas'd 

Some days; how long, and what till then our life, 

Who knows, or more than this, that we are duſt, 

And thither muſt return and be no more? 200 

Why elſe this double object in our ſight 

Of flight purſu'd in th' air, and o'er the ground, 

One way the ſelf-fame hour? why in the eaſt 

Darkneſs ere day's mid-courſe, and morning light 

More orient in yon weſtern cloud, that draws 205 

O'er the blue firmament a radiant white, 

And flow deſcends, with ſomething heav'nly fraught ? 
He err'd not, for by this the heav'nly bands 


For ſudden in the fiery tracts above, 


. Appears in pomp th' imperial bird 


of Jove: 
A plump of fowls he ſpies, that 
ſwim the lakes, 
And o'er their heads his ſounding 
pinions ſhakes. 


Then ſtooping on the faireft of the 
train, 2 


Dryden. 


But theſe amens have a fingular 


beauty here, as they ſhow the change 
that is produc'd among animals, as 
well as the change that 1s going to 
be made in the condition of Adam 
and Eve; and nothing could be 1n- 
vented more appotite and proper for 
this purpoſe. An eagle, 71 
two beautiful birds, and a lion 
chaſing a fine hart and hind; and 


Down 


both to the eaſtern gate of Para- 
diſe ; as Adam and Eve were to be 
driven out by the Angel at the eaſt. 
ern gate of Paradiſe. 


204. Darkneſs ereday'rmid-eourſe,] 
Et noctis faciem nebulas feciſſe 
volucres 


Sub nitido mirata die. ; 
Ov. Met. I. 602. - Hume. 


204. and morning light &c.] 
I think it would not be amiſs to re- 
fer the curious reader to Marino's 


deſcription of the deſcent of the 


three Goddeſſes upon mount Ida, 
C. 2. St. 67. which is a ſcene of 
the ſame ſort with this, and painted, 
I think, even in livelier colors than 
this of Milton's Ther. | 
213. Not 


539 | 
a * 
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Down from a ſky. of jaſper lighted now 


In Paradiſe, and on a hill made halt, 


A glorious apparition, had not doubt = 
And carnal fear that day dimm'd, Adam's eye. 
Not that more glorious, when the Angels met 
Jacob in Mahanaim, where be ſaw. 


The field pavilion d with his guardians bright ; 
Nor that which on the flaming mount appear d 


ins 


In Dothan, cover d with a camp of fire, 
Againſt the Syrian king, who to ſurpriſe 
One man, aſſaſſin like, had levied war, 


War unproclam'd. The princely Hierarch 


220 


In their bright ſtand there left his Pow'rs to ſeiſe 
Poſſeſſion of the garden; he alone, 
To find where Adam ſhelter'd, took his way, 


Nat unperceiv'd of Adam, who to Eve, - 


213. Not that more glorious, &c.] 
That was not a more glorious ap- 
parition-of Angels, which appear'd 
to jacob in Mahanaim. Gen. XX XII. 
1, 2. And Jacob went on his way, 
„ err! And 
—_ acob ſaw them, he ſaid, This 

s boſt ; and he called the name 

of * place Mabanaim. Nor that 
which appear'd on the flaming 
mount in Porhan againſt the king 
of Syria, when he levied war a- 
gainft a ſingle man not like a gene- 


Behold he is in Dothan. 


While 


rous enemy, but ae a baſe afſaſſn 
endevor'd to take him by ſurpriſe, 
namely Eliſha, for . disclose 
the defigns of the kin + Syria to 
the king of Iſrael, 2 Kings VI. 14. 
Sc. And it was told him, ſaying, 
Therefore 
fent he thither horſes, and chariots, 
and a great hoft : and they came by 
night and compaſſed the city about. 
nd when the ſervant of the man of 
God was riſen early, and gone forth, 


bebold an hoſt compaſſed the city both | 


avith 


Bock Xi, 
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While the great viſitant approach'd, thus ſpake. 225 
Eye, now expect great tidings, which perhaps 

Of us will ſoon determin, or impoſe 

New laws to be obſerv'd; for I deſcry 47 

From yonder blazing cloud that veils the hill 


| One of the heay'nly hoſt; and by his gate 


230 


None of the meaneſt, ſome great Potentate 
Or of the Thrones above, ſuch majeſty 
Inveſts him coming; yet not terrible, 

That I ſhould fear, nor ſociably mild, 


As Raphael, that I ſhould much confide, 


235 


But ſolemn and ſublime, whom not to' offend, 
With reverence I muſt meet, and thou retire. 

He ended; and th' Arch-Angel ſoon drew ni, 
Not in his ſhape celeſtial, but as man 


Clad to meet man; over his lucid arms 


with horſes and chariots : and his ſer- 
vant ſaid unte him, Alas, my maſter, 
bow ſhall we do ? And he anſwered, 
Fear not : fur they that be with us 
are more than they that be with them. 
And Eliſha prayed and ſaid, Lord, I 
fray thee, open his eyes that he may 
ſee. And the Lord opened the eyes of 
* man, and he ſaw : and be- 
ud, the mountain was full of horſes 
and chariots of fire round about Eliſha. 
220. War unproclam d.] The fe- 
*verecenſure on this makes me fancy 


240 
A 


that Milton hinted at the war with 
Holland, which broke out in 1664, 
when we ſurpris'd and took the 
Dutch Bourdeaux fleet, before war 
was proclam'd, which the Whigs 
much exclam'd againſt. I arburton. 
' 238. —th* Arch-Angel ſoon drew 
nigb, &c.] I need not ob- 

ſerve how propertly this author, who- 
always ſuits his parts to the actors 
whom he introduces, has employ d 
Michael in the expulſion of our firſt 
parents from Paradiſe. The Arch- 

OD | Angel 
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A military veſt of purple flowd, 

Livelier than Melibœan, or the grain 

Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old 

In time of truce; Iris had dipt the woof; 

His ſtarry helm unbuckled ſhow'd him prime 24; 
In manhood where youth ended; by his ſide 

As in a gliſt ring zodiac hung the ſword, 

Satan's dire dread, and in his hand the ſpear. 
Adam bow'd low ; he kingly from his ſtate 
Inclin'd not, but his coming thus declar d. 25 


Adam, Heav'n's high beheſt no preface needs : 


Angel on this occaſion neither ap- 


pears in his proper ſhape, nor in. 
that familiar manner with. which 
Raphael the ſociable Spirit enter- 
tained the father of mankind before 


the fall. His er his poſt, and 
behaviour are ſuitable to a Spirit of 
the higheſt rank, and exquiſitely 
_ deſcribed in the following paſſage. 
* n Addiſon. 
. Livelier than Melibœan, I Of 
2 livelier color and richer dye than 
any made at Melibza, ' a city of 
Theſſaly, famous for a fiſh called 
; v0 there caught and uſed in 
ying the nobleſt parple. | 
uam plurima circum 
Purpura Mzandro * Melibœa 
cucurrit. Virg. En. V. 251. 


Or the grain of Sarra, or the dye 
of Tyre, named Sarra of Sar, the 


Suffi- 


f 


Phcenician name of a fiſh there 
taken, whoſe blood made the pur- 
ple color. Georg. II. 506. 


Sarrano indormiat oſtro. Hum: 


244. — Tris had dipt the aof | 
A moſt poetical expreſſion. He ha 
ſaid before, that it was livelier than 
the Melibœan grain, or than that of 
Sarra; it excell'd the moſt precious 
2 : but now he ſays that Iris 
erſelf had =”m the color, the 
moſt beautiful colors being in the 
rainbow); nay Iris had dipt the very 
woof. He had before made uſe of 
a like expreſſion in the Maſe. The 
attendant Spirit ſays, | 
E hut! muſt firſt put off 
Theſe my ſky robes Spun out of 
Iris f 
248.— and in hig hand a ſpear.) 
The conſtruction of this, and the 
| former 
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Sufficient that thy pray'rs are heard, and Death, 


FAM AK Tos r... 


Then due by ſentence when thou didſt tranſgreſs, 
Defeated of his ſeiſure many days 

Giv'n thee of grace, wherein thou may'ſt repent, '2 55 
And one bad act with many deeds well done 

Mayſt cover: well may then thy Lord appeas'd 
Redeem thee quite from Death's rapacious clame; 
But longer in this Paradiſe to dwell 


permits not; 


to remove thee I am come, 260 


And ſend thee from the garden forth to till 


The ground whence thou waſt taken, fitter ſoil. 


former part of the period is indeed 
thus: By Bis fide hung the ſword, and 
the ſpear tn his hand. Fhe image 
then1s, that as his {word hung looſe- 
ly in his belt, he carried the ſpear 
negligently in his hand, as he ad- 
vanc'd toward Adam; and perhaps 
this is the picture intended to be 
given. But the reader is at liberty 
to imagin the ſpear carried in the 
Angel's hand inwhat attitude pleaſes 
him beſt, or ſeyeral ; for tis com- 
mon with the Ancients for the verb 


not to be applicable to all the mem- 


bers of the period. So here hung 
may be reſtrainꝰd to the ſword only. 
There is another like inſtance, IV. 
zog. pines agrees to de/ire only. 
Markland on Statius's Sylv. I. I. 79. 
gives ſeveral inſtances of this in the 
Ancients, Richard ſon. 

261. And ſend * the gar- 

den _ to ti 
Vor. Il. 


He 


The ground whence thou aſt taken, 
fitter ſail.) It is after the 


manner of Homer, that the Angel 


is here made to deliver the order he 
had received in the very words he 
had received it. Homer's exactneſs 
is ſo great in this kind, that ſome- 
times I know not whether it is not 
rather a fault. He obſerves this me- 
thod not only when orders are given 
by a ſuperior power, but alſo when 
meſſages are ſent between equals. 
Nay in the heat and hurry of a bat- 
tel a man delivers a meſſage word 
for word as he received it: and 
fometimes a thing is repeated ſo ot- 
ten that it becomes almoſt tedious, 
Jupiter delivers a commiſſion to a 


Dream, the Dream delivers it exact. 


ly in the ſame words to Agamem- 
non, and Agamemnon repeats it a 
third time to the council, tho? it be 
2 of ſive or ſix verſes to- 
gether, 


% 
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He added not, for Adam at the news 
Heart-ſtruck with chilling gripe of ſorrow ſtood, 


That all his ſenſes bound; 


Eve, who unſeen 265 


Yet all had heard, with audible lament 

| Diſcover'd ſoon the place of her retire. 

O unexpected ſtroke, worſe than of Death 
Muſt I thus leave thee, Paradiſe ? thus leave 


Thee, native ſoil, theſe happy walks and ſhades, 270 


Fit haunt of Gods ? where I had hope to ſpend, 
Quiet though ſad, the reſpit of that day 

That muſt be mortal to us both. O flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow, 


her. But in the paſſage before 
us, here is all the beauty and fim- 
plicity of Homer, without any of 
his faults. Here are only two lines 

ted out of one ſpeech, and a 
third out of another; ver. 48. and 
here again ver. 259. 


But longer in this Paradiſe todwell. 


And it is a decree pronounced ſo- 
lemnly by the Almighty, and cer- 
tainly it would not have become the 
Angel, who was ſent to put it in 
execution, to deliver it in any other 
words than thoſe of the Almighty. 
And let me add, that it was the 


more proper and neceſſary to repeat 


the words = this place, — the ca- 
taſtrophe of the poem depends ſo 
much upon them, and by them the 


My 


fate of Man is determin'd, and Pa- 
radige is loft. | 
263. He added wot, for Adam at 
the news &c.] How naturally 
and juſtly does Milton here deſcribe 
the different effects of grief upon 
our firſt parents! Mr. Addiſon has 
already remark*d upon the beauty 
and propriety of Bess complaint, 
but I think there is an additional 
beauty to be obſerv'd when one con- 
ſiders the fine contraft which there 
is betwixt that and Adam's ſorrow, 
which was ſilent and thoughtful, as 
Eve's was loud and haſty, both con- 
ſiſtent with the different characters 
of the ſexes, which Milton has in- 
deed kept up with great exactneſs 
through the whole poem. Thyer. 
268. O unexpected ſtrole, &c.Eve's 
complaint upon hearing that ſhe 
I Was 
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My early viſitation, and my laſt 


At even, which I bred up with tender hand 

. A | 
From the firſt opening bud, and gave ye names, 
Who now ſhall rear ye to the ſun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th' ambroſial fount ? 


Thee laſtly, nuptial bow'r, by me adorn'd 


280 


With what to ſight or ſmell was ſweet, from thee 
How ſhall I part, and whither wander down 

Into a lower world, to this obſcure 

And wild? how ſhall we breathe in other air 

Leſs pure, accuſtom'd to immortal fruits ? 28 5 


Whom thus the Angel interrupted mild. 


was to be removed from the gar- 
den of Paradiſe, is wonderfully 
beautiful: the ſentiments are not 
only proper to the ſubject, but have 
ſomething in them particularly ſoft 
and womaniſh, Addiſon. 


270.—native foil,] Natale ſo- 


lum, as the Latins ſay, 


Neſcio qua natale ſolum dulcedine 
tangit 
Humanos animos. 
Paradiſe was the native place of 
Eve, but Adam was formed out of 
the duſt of the ground,-and was af- 
terwards brought into Paradiſe. 


234.—how ſhall we breathe in 
bother air | 
Leſs pure, accuſtom'd to immortal 
Fruits ?] Dr. Bentley thinks 
ſome words were here dropt 


Lament 


out of the author's copy, which he 
ſupplies thus, 


— how ſhall we breathe in air 1% 
pure? 

What eat, accuſtom'd to immortal 
fruits ? 


He aſks, What do the fruits, now 
to be parted with, fignify to her 
breathing in other air ? But this queſ- 
tion does not include all the words 
neceſſary for underſtanding the paſ- 
ſage : becauſe thoſe fruits were im- 
mortal ones, therefore Eve queſtions 
how ſhe ſhould be able to breathe in 
leſs pure air: To eat (for the future) 
fruits not- immortal, and to have 
air leſs pure too, were circumſtances 
which might well juſtify her ſoli- 
citous inquiry about her breathing 


in the lower world. Pearce. 
12 296. Coe 


339 
275 


340 
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Lament not, Eve, but patiently reſign 


What juſtly thou haſt loſt ; 


nor ſet thy heart, 


Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine ; 

Thy going is not lonely; with thee goes 2090 

Thy huſband; him to follow thou art bound; 

Where he abides, think there thy native fail. 
Adam by this from the cold ſudden damp 

Recovering, and his ſcatter'd ſpi'rits return'd, 

To Michael thus his humble words addreſs' d. 295 
Celeſtial, whether among the Thrones, or nam'd 

Of them the high'eſt, for ſuch of ſhape may ſeem 

Prince above princes, gently haſt thou told _ 

Thy meſſage, which might elſe in telling wound, 

And in performing end us; what beſides 300 

Of ſorrow and dejection and deſpair 

Our frailty can ſuſtain, thy tidings bring, 


Departure from this happy place, our ſweet 


296. Celeſtial, whether &c.] A- 


dam's ſpeech aboundswith thoughts, 
which are equally moving, but of a 
more maſculine and elevated turn. 
Nothing can be conceived more 
ſublime and poetical than the fol- 
lowing paſſage in it, | 

This moſt afflits me, that de- 

parting hence &c. AAddijon. 


There is the ſame propriety in theſe 
ſpeeches of Adam and Eve, as the 


Receſs, 


critics have obſerved in the ſpeeches 
of-Priam and Hecuba to diſſuade 
Hector from fighting with Achilles 
in the twenty-ſecond book of the 
Iliad, where ſentiments are ex- 
cellently adapted to the different 


characters of the father and mother. 


And this, ſays Mr. Pope, puts me 
in mind of a judicious ſtroke in 
Milton, with regard to the ſeveral 


characters of Adam and Eve. When 
the Angel is driving them both * 
er 0 
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Receſs, and only conſolation left 

Familiar to our eyes, all places elſe | 30 5 
Inhoſpitable appear and deſolate, 

Nor knowing us nor known: and if by prayer 
Inceſſant I could hope to change the will 

Of him who all things can, I would not ceaſe 


To weary him with my aſſiduous cries: 1 


But pray'r againſt his abſolute decree 

No more avails than breath againſt the wind, 
Blown flifling back on him that breathes it forth : 
Therefore to his great bidding I ſubmit. _ 


This moſt afflicts me, that departing hence, 315 


As from his face I ſhall be hid, depriv d 

His bleſſed count'nance ; here I could frequent 
With worſhip place by place where he vouchſatf'd 
Preſence divine, and to my ſons relate, 


On this mount he appear'd, under this tree 320 
e | Stood 


of Paradiſe, Adam grieves that he and ſubject. With leſs fervency 
muſt leave a place where he had was ſtudied what St. Paul or St. 
converſed with God and his Angels; John had written, thanwas tiſten'd 
but Eve laments that ſhe ſhall never to one that could ſay, here he 


more behold the fine flowers of ** taught, here he flood, this was his 


Eden: Here Adam mourns like a “ fature, and thus he went habited, 
man, and Eve like a woman. « and O happy this houſe that har- 

320. On thismount he appear d, &c.] * bour'd him, and that cold fone 
This has been obſerved to be very whereon he refted, this village 
like what our author has written in ** wherein heawrought ſuch n 
another place, due allowance being ** and that pavement bedeuu d with 


made for the difference of perſon he auarm effufion of bis laſt blood, 
0 5 ä + © that 


342 


Of luſtre from the brook, 
Or monument to ages, and thereon 


PARADISE LOST. Book XI 
Stood viſible, among theſe pines his voice 
I heard, here with him at this fountain talk'd: 


So many grateful altars I would rear 
Of graſſy turf, and pile up every ſtone 


in memory, 


35 


Offer ſweet ſmelling gums and fruits and flowers: 
In yonder nether world where ſhall I ſeek 
His bright appearances, or foot-ſtep trace ? 


For though I fled him angry, yet recall'd 


33⁰ 


= | To 


& that ſprouted up into eternal roſes to 
& crown his martyrdom,” Of Prela- 
tical Epiſcopacy, p. 34. Vol. 1. 
Edit. 1738. And both paſſages very 
much reſemble the following in 
Pliny's Panegyric to Trajan. XV. 
Veniet ergo tempus, quo poſteri vi- 
ſere, viſendum tradere minoribus 
ſuis geſtient, quis ſudores tuos hau- 


ſerit campus, quæ refectiones tuas 


arbores, quæ ſomnum ſaxa prætex- 
erint, quod denique tectum magnus 
hoſpes impleveris, &c. 


325. in memory, 

Or monument to ages, ] Dr. Bentley 
| aſks what difference there is between 
memorial and monument, that or muſt 
ſeparate them. I think that by i 
memory Adam means for a memorial 
to himſelf for marks by which he 
might remember the places of 
God's appearance: but becauſe his 
ſons (who had not ſeen God ap- 
pearing there) could not be ſaid 
to remember them; he therefore 
changes his expreſſion and ſays Or 


in monument to ages, that is, to warn, 
teach and inſtruct them that God 
formerly appeared there to me. 
The Doctor not perceiving this 
ſenſe of the paſſage, would read 


from the-brocks in memory, 
A monument to ages. Pearce, 


332. Gladly behold though but his 
utmoſt ſkirts 
Of glory,] He alludes to Exod, 
XXXIII. 22, 23. And it ſhall come 
to paſs while my glory paſſes by 
thou ſhalt ſee my back parts, but my 
face ſhall not be ſeen; As in what 
follows he had Statius in memory, 
Thebaid XII. 817. 


and far of his ſteps adore. 


Sed longe ſequere, et veſtigia ſem- 
per adofa, | 


337,—and every kind that lives,] 
The conſtruction is, his cmnipręſence 
fills every kind that lives: Which, if 
true, ſays Dr. Bentley, was not the 
author's intention, But how it can 
be proved that it was not the au- 
thor's 
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To life prolong'd and promis'd race, I now 
Gladly behold though but his utmoſt ſkirts 
Of glory, and far off his ſteps adore. 

To whom thus Michael with regard benign. 


Adam, thou know'ſt Heav'n his, and all the Earth, 


Not this rock only; his omnipreſence fills 336 
Land, ſea, and air, and every kind that lives, 
Fomented by his virtual pow'r and warm'd : 

All th' earth he gave thee to poſſeſs and rule, 

No deſpicable gift ; ſurmiſe not then 340 


thor's intention, when his words ſo 
clearly expreſs it, I am at a loſs to 
apprehend: And if the Doctor could 
really queſtion the truth of the aſ- 
ſertion 1t muſt be ſaid that the poet 
had nobler and more worthy con- 
ceptions of God's , omnipreſence 
than the Divine; for in him we live, 
and move, and have our being, Acts 


XVII. 28. Another poet has in- 


larged upon the ſame ſentiment, 
with great ſublimity of thought, 
and as great force of language. 
Eſſay on Man, I. 259, &c. 


All are but parts of one ſtupendous 
whole, | 


| His 

Lives thro? all life, extends thro” 
all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates un- 
ſpent, 

Breathes in our ſoul, informs our 
mortal part, 

As full as perfect, in a hair, as 
heart, b 

As full, as perfect in vile man 

that mourns, 

As the rapt Seraph that adores 
and burns; 

To him, no high, no low, no 
great, no ſmall; 

He fills, he bounds, connects, 
and equals all. 


Nay an Heathen poet has a re- 


Whoſe body Nature is, and God markable paſſage to this purpoſe, 


the ſoul ; : A: 

That, chang'd thro' all, and yet Fa — Milton allagee. 
in all the ſame, * On | 

Great in the earth, as in th' ethe- Eſtne Dei ſedes niſi terra, et pon- 
real frame, | tus, et aer, 

Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in Et cœlum, et virtus? Superos 
the breeze, quid quzrimus ultra ? 


Glows in the ſtars, and bloſſoms Jupiter eſt quodcunque vides, 
quocunque moveris. | 
Y4 344. a. 


in the trees, 
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| 


His preſence to theſe narrow bounds confin'd, 

Of Paradiſe or Eden: this had been | 
Perhaps thy capital ſeat, from whence had ſpread 
All generations, and had hither come 

From all the ends of th' earth, to celebrate 345 
And reverence thee their great progenitor. 

But this præeminence thou' haſt loſt, brought down 
To dwell on even ground now with thy ſons: 

Vet doubt but in valley and in plain 

God is as here, and will be found alike - 350 
Preſent, and of his preſence many a ſign 

Still following thee, ſtill compaſling thee round 
With goodneſs and paternal love, his face 

Expreſs, and of his ſteps the track divine. 

Which that thou may'ſt believe, and be confirm'd 
Ere thou from hence depart, know I am-ſent 356 


To ſhow thee what ſhall come in future days 


344.— , had hither come] So 
the firſt editions, and not thither, 
which is in moſt of the later ones. 

366. — Aſcend 5 

T his Bill; ] The Angel afterivards 
leads Adam to the higheſt mount 


of Paradiſe, and lays before him a 


whole hemiſphere, as a proper ſtage 
for thoſe viſions which were to be 
repreſented on it. I have before 
obierved how the plan of Milton's 


To 


poem 1s in many particulars greater 
than that of the Iliad or Æneid. 
Virgil's hero, in the laſt of theſe 
poems, 1s entertain'd with a fight 
of all thoſe who are to deſcend from 
him; but though that epiſode is juſt- 
ly admired as one of the noble de- 
ſigns in the whole Æneid, every one 
muſt allow that this of Milton is of 
a much higher nature. Adam's vi- 
lion is not confin'd to any — 


— 
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To thee and to thy ofspring ; good with bad 
Expect to hear, ſupernal grace contending 
With ſinfulneſs of men; thereby to learn 
True patience, and to temper joy with fear 
And pious ſorrow, equally inur d 

By moderation either ſtate to bear, 
Proſperous or adverſe : ſo ſhalt thou lead 


Safeſt thy life, and beſt prepar'd indure 
Thy mortal paſſage when it comes. Aſcend 


365 


| This hill; let Eve (for I have drench'd her eyes) 
Here fleep below, while thou to foreſight wak'ſt; 
As once thou ſleptſt, while ſhe to life was form'd. 


To whom thus Adam gratefully reply'd. 


370 


Aſcend, I follow thee, ſafe Guide, the path 

Thou lead'ſt me”, and to the hand of Heav'n ſubmit, 
However chaſt'ning, to the evil turn 

My obvious breaſt, arming to overcome 


* 


lar tribe of mankind, but extends 


to the whole ſpecies. Aadiſon. 
367. Pg a de (for I have trend 


Here ſeep blew, It may be aſked 
why Eve was not permitted to ſee 


this viſion, as ſhe had no leſs occa- 
hon than Adam hereby to learn true 


patience : but Milton here only con- 
tinues the ſame decorum which he 
had before obſery'd, when he made 


By 


Eve retire upon Raphael's begin- 
ning his conference with Adam, 
Book VIII. Beſides the tenderneſs 
of the female mind could not be 
ſuppoſed able to bear the ſhocking 
ſcenes, which were going to be re- 
8 T hyer. 
— 70 Der cone 
55 7 Hering,] Virg. En. V. 710. 
Quicquid erit, ſuperanda omnis 
fortuna ferendo eſt. 


377. in 
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By ſuffering, and earn reſt from labor won, 375 
If fo I may attain. So both aſcend 

In the viſions of God: It was a hill 

Of Paradiſe the higheſt, from whoſe top 

The hemiſphere of earth in cleareſt ken 

Stretch'd out to th' ampleſt reach of proſpect lay. 380 
Not higher that hill nor wider looking round, 


377. In the wifions of God:] A 
Scripture expreſſion, Ezek. VIII. 3. 
And the Spirit lift me up between the 


Earth and the Heaven, and brought. 


me in the vifions of God to Jeruſalem. 
And again, Ezek. XL. 2. In the 
*vifions of God brought he me into the 
land of Iſrael, and ſet me upon a very 
high mountain. And theſe may very 
properly be call'd the wifions of God 
not only for diſcovering things fu- 
ture, but likewiſe for the extenſive- 
neſs of the proſpect, ſuch as no hu- 


man eye could reach. For upon 


the higheſt mountain the eye can 
command only a ſmall part of the 
hemiſphere by reaſon of the round- 
neſs of the earth : but here a whole 
hemiſphere lay ftretch'd out to view, 
at once like a plain. 

381. Not higher that hill &c.] 
That hill was not higher, whereon 
the devil ſet our Saviour (the ſecond 
man 1 Cor. XV. 47. the laſt Adam 
ver. 45.) to ſhow him all the king- 
doms of the world, and the glory of 
them. Matth. IV. 8. The proſpects 
are well compared together, and the 
- firſt thought of the one might pro- 
bably be taken from the other : and 


as the one makes part of the ſubject 


Whereon 


of Paradiſe Loſt, ſo doth the other 
of Paradiſe Regain'd. 
387. —from the deſtin' d wall 

Of Cambalu, &c.] He firſt takes 
a view of Aſia, and there of the 
northern parts, he deſtin d wall; not 
yet in being but deſign'd to be 
(which is to be underſtood of all 
the reſt) of Cambalu, ſeat of Ca- 
thian Can, the principal city of 
Cathay, a province of Tartary, the 
ancient ſeat of the Chams, and Sa- 
marchand by Oxus, the chief city of 
Zagathaian Tartary near the river 
Oxis, Temir”s throae, the birth place 
and royal reſidence of Tamerlane; 
and from the northern he paſſes to 
the eaſtern and ſouthern parts of 
Aſia, to Paguin. or Pekin of Sinæan 
kings, the royal city of China, the 
country of the ancient Sinæ men- 
tion'd by Ptolemy, and thence to 
Agra and Lahor two great cities in 
the empire of the great Mogul, down 
to the golden Cher/oneſe, that is Ma- 
lacca the moſt ſouthern promontory 
of the Eaſt-Indies, ſo called on ac- 
count of its riches. to diſtinguiſh it 
from the other Cherſoneſes or penin- 
ſula's, or where the Perſian in Eeba- 
tan /at, Ecbatana formerly the E 
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Whereon for different cauſe the Tempter ſet 

Our ſecond Adam in the wilderneſs, 

To ſhew him all earth's kingdoms and their glory. 
His eye might there command wherever ſtood 385 
City of old or modern fame, the ſeat | 

Of mightieſt empire, from the deſtin'd walls 


Of Cambalu, ſcat of Cathaian Can, 


tal city of Perſia, or ſince in Hiſpahan, 
the capital city at preſent, or aubere 
the Ruſſian K/ar, the Czar of Muſ- 
covy, in Moſco, the metropolis of all 
Ruſha, or the Sultan in Bizance, the 
GrandSignior in Conſtantinople for- 
merly Byzantium, Turcheftan-born, 
as the Turks came from Turcheſtan 
a province of Tartary ; he reckons 
theſe to Aſia, as they are adjoining, 
and great part of their territories lie 
in Aha, He paſſes now into Africa; 
nor could his eye not ken th* empire of 
Negus, the Upper Ethiopia or the 
land of the Abyſſinians, ſubje& to 
one ſovran, ſtiled in their own lan- 
guage Negus or king, and by the 
Europeans Preſtor John, 70 his urmoſt 
fort Ercoco, or Erquico on the Red 
Sea, the north-eaſt boundary of the 
Abyſſinian empire, and the leſs ma- 
ritim kings, the lefſer kingdoms on 
the ſea coaſt, Mombaza and Quiloa, 
and Melind, all near the line in Zan- 
guebar, a great region of the lower 
Ethiopia on the eaſtern or Indian 
ſea, and ſubject to the Portugueſe, 
and Sofala thought Ophir, another 
kingdom and city on the ſame ſea, 
miſtaken by Purchas and others for 


Ophir, whence Solomon brought 


And 


gold, to the realm of Congo, a king- 
om in the lower Ethiopia on the 
weſtern ſhore, as the others were 
on the eaſtern, and Angola fartheſt 
ſouth, another kingdom ſouth of 
Con go; Or thence from Niger flood, 
the river Niger that divides Negro- 
land into two parts, to Atlas mount 
in the moſt weſtern parts of Africa, 
the kingdoms of Almanſor, the coun- 
tries over which Almanſor was king, 
namely Fez and Sus, Morocco and 
Algiers, and Tremiſen, all kingdoms 
in Barbary. After Africa he comes 
to Europe, On Europe thence, and 
where Rome was to ſway the world : 
the leſs 1s ſaid of Europe as it is 
ſo well known. In ſpirit perhaps 
he alſo ſaw, he could not ſee it 
otherwiſe, as America was on the 
oppoſit ſide of the globe, rich Mexico 
in North America the ſeat of Mon- 
tezume, Who was ſubdued by the 
Spaniſh general Cortes, and Caſco in 


Peru in South America, the richer 


feat of Atabalipa, the laſt emperor 
ſubdued by the Spaniſn general Pi- 
zarro, and yet unſpoil d Guiana, ano- 
ther country of South America not 
then invaded and ſpoil'd, auheſe great 


city, namely Manhoa, Geryor's ſons, 
the 
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And Samarchand by Oxus, Temir's throne, 


To Paquin of Sinæan kings, and thence 


396 


To Agra and Lahor of great Mogul 

Down to the golden Cherſoneſe, or where 
The Perſian in Ecbatan fat, or ſince 

In Hiſpahan, or where the Ruſſian Kſar 


In Moſco, or the Sultan in Bizance, 


395 


Turcheſtan-born ; nor could his eye not ken 
Th' empire of Negus to his utmoſt port 
Ercoco, and the leſs martim kings 
Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Melind, 


And Sofala thought Ophir, to the realm 


i 


the Spaniards from Geryon an an- 


cient king of Spain, call El Dorado 
or the golden city on account of its 
dichnefs and extent. And thus he 
furveys the four different parts of 

the world, but it muſt be confeſs'd, 


more with an oftentation of learn- 


ing, than with any additional beau- 
ty tothe poem. But Mr. Thyer is 
of opinion, that ſuch little ſallies 
of the Muſe agreeably enough di- 
verſify the ſcene, and obſerves that 
Taſſo, whoſe Godfrey is no very 
imperfect model of a regular epic 
m, has in his fifteenth Canto 
employ'd thirty or forty ſtanzas 
together in a deſcription of this 
ſort, which had no neceſſary con- 
nexion with his general plan. 


409. and yet unſpoil 
Guiana. ] I ſuppoſe Milton alluded 


400 
Of 


to the. many, fruſtrated voyages, 


which had been made in ſearch of 
this golden country. If I remember 
right, this was the famous place that 
Sir Walter Raleigh was to have 
brought ſach treaſures from. 7 rr. 


411. —but to nobler fights 
Michael from Adam's eyes the film 
remod d,] Theſe which follow 
are nobler fights, being not only of 


cities and kingdoms, but of the prin- 


cipal actions of men to the final con- 
ſummation of things. And to pre- 
pare Adam for theſe ſights the An- 
gel remov d the film from his eyes, as 
Pallas remov'd the miſts from Dio- 
medes his eyes, Iliad. V. 127. 
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Of Congo, and Angola fartheſt ſouth ; 

Or thence from Niger flood to Atlas mount 

The kingdoms of Almanſor, Fez and Sus, 
Marocco and Algiers, and Tremiſen; 

on Europe thence, and where Rome was to ſway 
The world: in ſpr'rit perhaps he alſo ſaw 
Rich Mexico, the ſeat of Montezume, 

And Cuſco in Peru, the richer ſeat 

Of Atabalipa, and yet unſpoil'd 

Guiana, whoſe great city Geryon's ſons 

Call El Dorado: but to nobler fights 

Michael from Adam's eyes the film remov'd, 
Which 


410 


Yet-more, from mortal miſts I And as the ſame Angel (Michael) 


purge thy eyes, dic alſo from thoſe of Godfrey. 
And ſet to view the warring Dei- Taſſo, Cant. 18. St. 93. 
ties. Pope. g ; 


Drizza pur gli occhi  riguardar 


406 


And as Venus did likewiſe fro 
thoſe of Eneas, En. II. 604. 


Aſpice, namque omnem, quæ nunc 
obducta tuenti 

Mortales hebetat viſus tibi, et hu- 
mida circum | 

Caligat, nubem eripiam. 


Now caſt your eyes around; while 
I diffolve 2 

The miſts and films that mortal 
eyes involve, 

Purge from your ſight the droſs, 
and make you ſee y 
The ſhape | of each avenging 

Deity, Dryden. 


l'immenſo 


Eſſercito immortal, ch' è in aria 


accolto: 

Ch' io dinanzi torrotti il nuuol 
denſo 

Di voſtra humanita, ch? intorno 
auuolto 23 

Adombrando t' appanna il mortal 
ſenſo, | 

Si che vedrai gli ignudi ſpirti in 
volto : 


E ſoftener per breue ſpatio i ral 


De Pangeliche forme anco potrai. 


Lift up thine eyes, and in the air 
behold , 
The 
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Which that falſe fruit that promis'd clearer ſight 
Had bred ; then purg'd with euphraſy and rue 
The viſual nerve, for he had much to ſee; 4175 
And from the well of life three drops inſtill'd. 
So deep the pow'r of theſe ingredients pierc d, 
Een to th' inmoſt ſeat of mental ſight, 
That Adam now enforc'd to cloſe his eyes, 
Sunk down, and all his ſpirits become intranc'd ; 
But him the gentle Angel by the hand 421 
Soon rais'd, and his attention thus recall'd, 

Adam, now ope thine eyes, and firſt behold 


The ſacred armies, how they muſ- 
tred be, | | 
That cloud of fleſh in which for 
times of old | | 
All mankind wrapped is, I take 

from thee, 

And from thy ſenſes their thick 
miſt unfold, 20 
That face to face thou mayſt 
theſe Spirits ſee, | 
And for a little ſpace right well 

ſuſtain | " 
Their glorious light, and view 
thoſe Angels plain. Fairfax. 


* Theſe paſſages the poet has imitated 
and improv*d; as in what follows of 
Adam's ſinking down overpower'd, 
- and then being rais'd again by the 
hand gently by the Angel, he has 
copied from Daniel X. 8, &c. I. /awv 
this great viſion, and there remained 
no ſtrength in nc I wat in a deep 


Th' 


ſleep on my face, and my face toward 
the ground. And behold a hand touched 


me, which ſet me upon my knees : or 
from Rev. I. 17. And awhen I ſaw 
him, I fell at his feet as dead; and 
he laid his right hand upon me, ſay- 
ing unto me, Fear not. 
414.—purg'd with euphraſy and 
rue] Cleared the organs of 
his ſight with rue and exphra/y or 
eye-bright, ſo named of its clearing 
virtue. Hane. 
Rue was uſed in exorciſms, and is 
therefore called herb of grace. Shake- 
ſpear, Richard II. A& 3. Scene 7, 
See too Hamlet, Act 4. Scene 7. 
427. Nor finn d thy fin,] So in 
Exod, XXXII. 30. Ye have find 
a great fin, 1 John V. 16. IF an 
man ſee his brother fin a fin. And 
the ſame manner of ſpeaking has 
prevail'd among the beſt claflic au- 
thors as well as in Scripture. 77 


fron 
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Th effects which thy original crime hath wrought 

In ſome to ſpring from thee, who never touch'd 425 
M7 excepted tree, nor with the ſnake confpir'd, 

Nor ſinn'd thy fin, yet from that fin derive 

Corruption to bring forth more violent deeds, 

His eyes he gpen'd, and beheld a field, 
Part arable and tilth, whereon were ſheaves 430 
New reap'd, the other part ſheep-walks and folds ; 


I th' midſt an altar as the land-mark ſtood, 


Ruſtic, of graſſy ſord; thither anon 
A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 


ard from that fin derive. The word fin 
hed is by miſtake omitted in Milton's 
or ſecond edition, by which the verſe 
aw becomes lame and defective. 


429. His eyes he open'd, and beheld 
. a field, &c.] In this great 
review which Adam takes of all his 
ſons and daughters, the firſt objects 
he is preſented with exhibit to him 
the ſtory of Cain and Abel, which 
drawn together with much cloſe- 
nels and propriety of expreſſion. 


which ariſes in Adam at the aght of 
the firſt dying man, is touch'd with 
great beauty. Aadiſon. 


433.— 10 graſſy ford ;] That 
is of turf, The proper word ſeems 
to be werd, but to be corrupted 


into word or ford as it is commonly 


bacon, which may juſtify Milton in 
ſpelling it ſerd. Some think it is 


That curioſity and natural horror, 


pronounc'd in green-ſord and ford of 


Firſt 


miſprinted for ſod, turf, of the Bel- 
gic ſode, Italian terra ſoda of ſolidum 
or ſolum: and Mr. Fenton has cauſed 
it to be printed ſod, as Dr. Bentley 
has very affectedly ſwer . 


434. 4 faveaty reaper from his til- 
lage brought &c. ] It may be 

proper to compare this account 
with the ſacred hiſtory, to which it 
alludes, Gen. IV. 2. &c. And Abel 
was a keeper of ſbeep, but Cain was 
a tiller of the ground. And on proceſs 
f time it came to paſs, that Cain 
rought of the fruit of the ground, an 
offering unto the Lord. And Abel, 


he alſo brought of the firſtlings of bis 
F 


flock, and of the fat thereof. The 
poet adds, that Cain took the fruits 
uncull d, as came to hand, whereas 
Abel ſelected the choiceſt and beft of 
his flock ; and in this ſome inter- 


preters have conceiv'd the guilt of ' 


Cain to conſiſt. The poet too makes 
them 
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Firſt fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf, 


Uncull'd, as came to hand; a ſhepherd next 


436 


More meek came with the firſtlings of his flock 
Choiceſt and beſt; then ſacrificing, laid 

The inwards and their fat, with incenſe ſtrow'd, 
On the cleft wood, and all due rites perform'd. 440 
His offering ſoon propitious fire from Heaven 
Conſum'd with nimble glance, and grateful ſteam; 
The other's not, for his was not ſincere; 
Whereat he inly rag'd, and as they talk d, 


Smote him into the midriff with a ſtone 
That beat out life; he fell, and deadly pale 


445 


Groan'd out his ſoul with guſhing blood effus'd. 
Much at that ſight was Adam in his heart 


them offer both upon the ſame altar, 
for the word brought in Scripture 

(which Milton likewiſe one) is 

underſtqod of their bringing their 
offerings to ſome common * of 
worſhip : and this altar he makes of 
turf, of graſſy ſerd, as the firſt altars 


are repreſented to be, and deſcribes 


the ſacrifice ſomewhat in the manner 


of Homer. The Scripture ſays ral 


that the Lord had reſpect unto Abe 


and to his offering; but unto Cain and 


to his offering he had not reſpet : 
The 
Abel's offering, to be a fire from 
Heaven conſuming it; and herein 


he is juſtified by the authority of the 


5 


4 


et makes this reſpect unto 


Diſmay d, 


beſt Commentators jewiſh and Chriſ. 
tian; and there are ſeveral inſtances 
of ſuch acceptance in Scripture. 
Cain's was not ſo accepted, for (ſays 
the poet) his was not fincere. And 
Cain was very wroth—And Cain 
talked with Abel his brother, and it 
came to paſs when they were in the 


field, that Cain roſe up againſt Abel 


his brother, and flew him. The poet 


makes Cain to ite him into the mid. 


riff or diaphra mM, a nervous muſcle 


- ſeparating the breaſt from the belly, 


with a flone, ſuppoſing it the moſt 
natural and the moſt ready inſtru- 
ment at hand, and {o Cowley, Da- 
vid I. and in his note 16: but how- 

ever 
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Diſmay'd, and thus in haſte to th' Angel cry'd. | 
O Teacher, ſome great miſchief hath befall'n 450 
To that meek man, who well had facrific'd ; 
Is piety thus and pure devotion paid ? | 

T' whom Michael thus, he alſo mov'd, reply'd. 
Theſe two are brethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins; th' unjuſt the juſt hath ſlain, 455 
For envy that his brother's offering found 7 


From Heav'n acceptance; 


but the bloody fact 


Will be aveng'd, and th' other's faith approv'd 
Loſe no reward, tho' here thou ſee him die, 


Rolling in duſt and gore. 


To which our fire. 460 


Alas, both for the deed and for the cauſe! | 
But have I now ſeen Death ? Is this the way 


\ 


everhe makes his blood to be ſpilbd, 
as the Scripture particularly men- 
tions the blood of Abel. 


Groan'd out his ſoul with guſhing 
blood effus'd. 


Undantique animam diffundit in 
arma cruore. | 
Virg. En. X. 908. 


This is very properly made the firſt 


viſion, and is 


458. — aud th other's faith ap- 
pfrov'd] It was, according 

to the author of the epiſtle to the 
Vor. II. 


'on, o much inlarg'd upon, 
as it is of Adam's immediate de- 
ſeendents. 


1 


Hebrews, who bears this teſtimony 
to it, XI. 4. By faith Abel offered 
unto God a more excellent ſacrifice 
than Cain, by which he obtain'd 
witneſs, that he was righteous, God 
teſtifying of his gifts; and by it he + 
bring dead, yet ſpealethb. | 


462. But have I ncau ſeen Death? 

Is this the ay &c.] Our 
author, in making Adam ſo igno- 
rant of what death was and the 
way to it, ſeems to have forgot what 
he had put in the mouth of Eve in 


the preceding book, ver. 1001. 


Let us ſeek Death, or he not found, 
ſuppl | 
— 2 With 
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I muſt return to native duſt ? O fight 
Of terror, foul and ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel ! 405 
To whom thus Michael. Death thou haſt ſeen 
In his firſt ſhape on man; but many ſhapes 
Of Death, and many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave, all diſmal; yet to ſenſe | 
More terrible at th' entrance than within. 470 
Some, as thou ſaw'ſt, by violent ſtroke ſhall die, 
By fire, flood, famin, by intemp'rance more 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth ſhall bring 
Diſeaſes dire, of which a monſtrous crew 
Before thee ſhall appear ; that thou mayſt know 47; 
What miſery th inabſtinence of Eve 

Shall 


— 


With our own hands his office on — mille ad hanc 


U 1 7 0 1 , 
ourſelves : 


— — — 
= — — —-V— 
—— — — ——— —2—— 


Why ſtand we longer Iirebiag 
under fears 
That ſhow no end but death, and 
have the power, 

Of many ways to die the ſhorteſt 
chooſing, 

Deſtruction with deſtruction to de- 
ſtroy ?  Thyer. 
467. — many ſhapes 

. Of Death, and many are the ways 

- +, pal lead 

To his grim cave, ] Senec. Phœ- 
niſſæ, Act. I. 151, 153. 


Ubique mors eſt: 


— 4 place &.] 

The focond viſion * before him 
the ĩmage of death in a great varie. 
ty of appearances. The Angel, to 
= him a general idea of thoſe et- 
as which his guilt had brought up- 
= his poſterity, places before him a 
e hoſpital or lazar-houſe, fill d 
wic perſons lying under all kinds 
of mortal diſeaſes. How finely has 
the poet told us that the fick perſons 
languiſh'd under lingering and in- 


_ curable diſtempers, by an apt and 


Judicious uſe of ſuch imaginary be. 
ings as thoſe I mention'd in my laf 


| paper! 


70 
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Shall bring on men. Immediately a place 

Before his eyes appear'd, ſad, noiſome, dark, 

A lazar-houſe it ſeem'd, wherein were laid | 
Numbers of all diſeas'd, all maladies 480 
Of ghaſtly ſpaſm, or racking torture, qualms 

Of heart-ſick agony, all feverous kinds, 
Convulſions, epilepſies, fierce catarrhs, 

Inteſtin ſtone and ulcer, colic pangs, 

Demoniac phrenzy, moaping melancholy, 485 
And moon-ſtruck madneſs, pining atrophy, 
Maraſmus, and wide-waſting peſtilence, 
Dropſies, and aſthma's, and joint-racking rheums. 
Dire was the toſſing, deep the groans; Deſpair 


Tended the ſick buſieſt from couch to couch; 490 


paper! The paſſion, which likewiſe 
riſes in Adam on this occaſion, is 
very natural. The diſcourſe be- 
tween the Angel and Adam which 
follows, abounds with noble morals. 

Addiſon. 


487. Maraſmus,) The word is 
Greek, and it ſignifies a kind of 
conſumption, accompanied with a 
fever waſting the body by degrees; 
— we ſhould obſerve that theſe 
verſes, 


Demoniac phrenzy, moaping me- 
lancholy, 3 

And moon- ſtruck madneſs, pining 
atrophy, | 


- 


And 


Maraſmus, and wide-waſting peſ- 


tilen ce, 


were not in the firſt; but were added 
by the author in the ſecond edition, 
to ſwell the horror of the deſcrip- 
tion. Dr. Bentley is for ſtriking: 
them out again, but Mr. Pope ſays 
they are three admirable lines. 


489. Dire was the toſſing, deep the 
my Deſpair &c.] This is 
entirely in the pictureſque manner 
of Spenſer, and ſeems to allude par- 


ticularly to that beautiful paſſage, 


where deſcribing the way to Pluto's 
griſly reign, he repreſents Pain, Strife, 
Revenge, c. as ſo many perſons 

| 6-8 aſſem- 
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And over them triumphant Death his dart 


LOST. Bock XI. 


Shook, but delay 'd to ſtrike, though oft invok d 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope. 
Sight ſo deform what heart of rock could long 


Dry-ey'd behold ? Adam could not, but wept, 


495 


Though not of woman born; compaſſion quell'd 
His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears 
A ſpace, till firmer thoughts reſtrain'd excels ; 
And ſcarce recovering words his plaint renew'd. 
O miſerable mankind, to what fall 500 
Degraded, to what wretched ſtate reſerv'd ! 
Better end here unborn. Why 1s life given 
To be thus wreſted from us? rather why 


Obtruded on us thus? who if we knew 


aſſembled, and over them ſat Hor- 
ror ſoaring with grim _ and beat- 


ing his iron wings. Faery Queen, 
Book 2. Cant. 7. St. 21. to St. 24. 


By that way's fide there fat infer- 
nal Pain, &c. T hyer. 

The breaks and pauſes in this verſe 
are admirable; and this beauty is 

— by each period's * 

ning with the ſame letter 4. 


Dire was the toſſing, — the 
groans; Deſpair 


Subſtitute any other word in the 
room of dire or deep, and you will 
perceive the difference. 
follows 


And then 


What 


And over them triumphant death 
is dart 
Shook, ut delay'd to ſtrike. 
As the i image is wonderfully fine, ſo 
it is excellently expreſs'd with the 
pauſe upon the firſt ſyllable of the 
verſe, hot. One thinks one almoſt 
ſees the dart ſhaking. How much 
better is this than Virgil's Zn, XI. 
767. 
— et certam ** improbus 
haſtam ! 


If the line was to be alter'd, as thus 


And o'er them death triumphant 
much 


fre 


＋ 


00 


at 
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What we receive, would either not accept 
Life offer'd, or ſoon beg to lay it down, 
Glad to be fo diſmiſs'd in peace. Can thus 


50g 


Th' image of God in man created once 
So goodly and erect, though faulty ſince, 


To ſuch unſightly ſufferings be debas'd 
Under inhuman pains ? Why ſhould not man, 


510 


Retaining ſtill divine ſimilitude 
In part, from ſuch deformities be free, 
And for his Maker's image ſake exempt ? 

Their Maker's image, anſwer d Michael, then 515 
Forſook them, when themſelves they vilify'd 
To ſerve ungovern'd appetite, and took 


His image whom they ſerv'd, a brutiſh vice, 


\ 


much of the fire and ſpirit would 
be loſt, The reader may ſee other 
beauties of the ſame kind in the 
note upon IV. 351. And there are 
ſeveral examples of it in Homer, but 
the Latin language ſeems hardly 


ape of it; at leaſt I cannot re- 
co 


le& an inſtance in Virgil, who is 
the great maſter of verſification. 


495. — Adam wept 
hough not of woman born ; com- 
aſſion quelPd 
His beft of man, and gave him up 
to tears] This thought (as 
Mr. Whalley obſerves) is certainly 
from Shakeſpear, whoſe words Mil- 


In- 


ton has preſerved at the cloſe of the 
ſentence. 


I had not ſo much of man about me, 

But all my mother came into my 
eyes, 

And gave me up to tears. 


Henry V. Ad IV. 


517. To ſerve ungovern'd appetite, ] 
Appetite here is made a perſon : and 
took his image whom they ſerv'd, that 
is ungovern'd appetite's, a bruti/o 
vice, that was the principal occaſion. 
of the fin of Eve, inductive mainly 
10 the fin of Eve. How different is 
this image from God's image, when 
(as we read in IV. 291.) 8 

| — * | > 
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Boo 
Inductive mainly to the ſin of Eve. bn 
Therefore ſo abject is their pumſhment, 520 


Gat 
Disfiguring not God's likeneſs, but tyeir own, 


Or if his likeneſs, by themſelves defac'd, 

While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 

To loathſome ſickneſs, worthily, ſince they 

God's image did not reverence in themſelves, 525 
I yield it juſt, ſaid Adam, and ſubmit. 

But is there yet no other way, beſides 

Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 

To death, and mix with our connatural duſt ? 
There is, ſaid Michael, if thou well obſerve 530 

The rule of not too much, by temp'rance taught, 

In what thou eat'ſt and drink'ſt, ſeeking from thence 

Due nouriſhment, not gluttonous delight, 

Till many years over thy head return : * 

So may ſt thou live, till like ripe fruit thou drop 53; 


Into 

in their looks divine Cicero de Senect. 19, Et quaſi po- 
The image of their glorious Ma- ma ex arboribus, cruda fi ſint, vi ſhe 
ker ſhone, avelluntur; ſi matura et cocta, de- thi 
Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude ſevere cidunt: fic Ara adoleſcentibus vis we 
and pure aufert, ſenibus maturitas. — 
oy 0 
53 I. The rule of not too much,! 538. But then thou muſt outlive tir 
Ne quid nimis. xc. ] There is ſomething very juſt de 
and poetical in this deſcription of Va 


537. Gather'd, not harſhly plucPd, the miſeries of old age, ſo finely con- 
fer death mature :] He ſeems traſted as they are with the oppolit 
to have h:d in mind this paſſage of pleaſures of youth, It is indeed 


it 
7 Ly ſhort, 


20 


25 


0 
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Into thy mother's lap, or be with eaſe 

Gather'd, not harſhly pluck'd, for death mature: 
This 1s old age; but then thou muſt outhve 

Thy youth, thy ſtrength, thy beauty, which will change 
To wither'd, weak, and gray; thy ſenſes then 540 
Obtuſe, all taſte of pleaſure muſt forgo, | 
To what thou haſt; and for the air of youth, 
Hopeful and chearful, in thy blood will reign 

A melancholy damp of cold and dry 

To weigh thy ſpirits down, and laſt conſume 545 
The balm of life. To whom our anceſtor, 
Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much, bent rather how I may be quit 

Faireſt and eaſieſt of this cumbrous charge, 

Which 1 muſt keep till my appointed day 550 
Of rendring.up, and patiently attend 


My diſſolution. Michael reply'd. 


Nor 


ſhort, but vaſtly expreſlive, and I Which I muſt keep, till my ap- 
think ought to excite the pity as pr: x. day 
well as the admiration of the rea- 0 rendring up, Michael to him 
der; ſince the poor poet is here no reply d. 
doubt deſcribing what he felt at - 
time he wrote it, being then in the n en the author che 
_ 1 . with that — — abrupt, and 2 
| fore added theſe words in the ſe- 
551. ——ard patiently attend cond edition, and omitted /o him 
My diſſolution, ] In the firſt edition for the verſe ſake. 


it was thus, | 
2 4 553. Nor 
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Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv 
Live well, how long or ſhort permit to Heaven: 
And now prepare thee for another fight. 555 

He look'd, and ſaw. a ſpacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue ; by ſome were herds 
Of cattel grazing ; others, whence the {ound 
Of inſtruments that made melodious chime 
Was heard, of harp and organ ; and who mov'd 560 
Their ſtops and chords was ſeen; his volant touch 
Inſtinct through all proportions low and high 


Fled and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugue 


- 


" $53. Nor love thy life, nor hate; 
Martial. Lib. 10. / 


Summum nec metuas diem, nec 


optes. 


554. permit to Heaven :] Per- 
mitte Divis. Hor. Od. I. IX. g. 


- $56, He looſ d, and ſaw a ſpacious 

plain, &c.] As there is no- 
thing more delightful in poetry than 
a contraſt and oppoſition of inci- 


dents, the author after this melan- 
choly proſpect of death and ſickneſs, 


raiſes up a ſcene of mirth, love, and 
jollity. The ſecret pleaſure that 
ſteals into Adam's heart, as he is 
intent upon this viſion, is imagin'd 
with great delicacy. I muſt not omit 
the deſcription of the looſe female 
troop, who ſeduced the ſons of God, 
as · they are call'd in Scripture, 


For that fair female troop thou 
an, Wc, * Addiſon. 


In 


557. Were tents of various hue; 
&c.] Theſe were the tents of the 
poſterity of Cain, as the author him- 
ſelf afterwards inſtructs us; by /me 
awere herds of cattel grazing ; thele 
belong'd to Jabal, be was the father 
of ſuch as dwell in tents, and of ſuch 
as hade cattel, Gen. IV. 20. Others, 
ewhence the ſound was heard of hard 
and organ; theſe belon 75 to Jubal, 
he was the father of all ſuch as han- 
dle the harp and organ. Gen. IV. 21, 
In other part ſtood one at the forge, 
this was Tabal-Cain, an inſtructor of 
every artificer in braſs and iron. 


Gen. IV. 22. 


562. Inftin# through all proportions 
&c.] His nimble fingers, as if in- 
ſpired, flew through all the various 
diſtances of ſound, o'er all propor- 
tions, low or high, treble or baſe, 
and through all its parts followed 
the ſounding ſymphony. A 

0 


LO Goes Mens r - wi. Sas. ad 


— 


bo 
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In other part ſtood one who at the forge 


Lab'ring, two maſſy clods of ir on and braſs 565 


Had melted, (whether found where caſual fire 

Had waſted woods on mountain or in vale, 

Down to the veins of earth, thence gliding hot 

To ſome cave's mouth, or whether waſh'd by ſtream 


From underground) the liquid ore he drain d 570 


Into fit molds prepar d; from which he form'd 
Firſt his own tools ; then, what might elſe be wrought 


Fuſil or grav'n in metal. 


(of fuga Latin, a flight) is in muſic 
the correſpondency of parts, an- 
ſwering one another in the ſame 
notes, either above or below ; there- 
fore exactly and graphically ſtiled 
reſonant, as ſounding the ſame notes 
over again. Hume. 

Milton is the more particular in this 
deſcription, as he was himſelf a lo- 
ver of muſic, and a performer upon 
the organ. 


565. % maſſy clad; of ion and 


aſs 
Had melted, (whether found where 
| caſual fire 
Had waſted awoods on mountain or 
in vale, 


Down to the weins of earth, — ] 
From Lucretius, V. 1240. 
Quod ſupereſt, æs atque aurum, 


ferrumque repertum eſt, 
Et ſimul argenti pondus, plumbi- 


aAdaue poteſtas; 


After theſe, 
But on the hither ſide, a different ſort 


From 


| Ignis ubi ingentes ſilvas ardore 


cremarat 
Montibus in magnis. 


But theſe verſes want emendation. 
Plumbi poteſtas is nonſenſe. The 
ſtop ſhould be placed thus : 


Et ſimul argenti pondus, plumbi- 
que, poteſtas 
Ignis ubi ingentes c. 


Argenti pondus plumbique, as in 
Virgil, argenti pondus et auri. Po- 
teſtas ignis expreſſes the conſuming 
power of fire. We have potentia 
ſolis in Virgil, and poteſtates her- 
barum. Jortin. | 

573. Fufil or grav'n] By melt- 
ing or carving. Hume. 

373. After theſe,] As being 
the deſcendents of the younger bro- 


ther, but on the hither fide, Cain 
having been baniſh'd into a more 


"diſtant country, @ d:ferent fort, the 


poſterity 


— —— —— 
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From the high neighb'ring hills, which was their ſeat, 
Down to the plain deſcended ; by their guiſe 576 
Juſt men they ſeem'd, and all their ſtudy bent 

To worſhip God aright, and know his works 

Not hid, nor thoſe things laſt which might preſerve 
Freedom and peace to men: they on the plain 580 
Long had not walk'd, when from the tents behold 
A bevy of fair women, richly gay 

In gems and wanton dreſs ; to th' harp they ſung 
Soft amorous ditties, and in dance came on: 


The men though grave, ey'd them, and let their eyes 


Rove without rein, till in the amorous net 586 
Faſt caught, they lik d, and each his liking choſe ; 
And now of love they treat, till th' evening ſtar 
Love's harbinger, appear'd ; then all in heat 
EE: They 


poſterity of Seth wholly different (Joſeph. Antiq. Lib. 1. c. 2.) ac 
from that of Cain, from the high thoſe things laſt (in the firſt edition it 
neighÞ ring hills, which wvas their is loft, but afterwards corrected a- 
feat, having their habitation in the mong the Errata,) which might pre- 


mountains near Paradiſe, down to the ſerve, nor was it. their laſt care and 


plain deſcended, where the Cainites ſtudy to know thoſe things which 
dwelt : by their guiſe juſt men they might preſerve freedom and peace to 
ſeem d, and all their ſtudy bent to wor- men. Tho' this account of the Se- 
ſhip God aright, the Scripture itſelf thites be in the general agreeable to 
ſpeaks of them as the worſhippers of Scripture, yet the particulars of their 
the true God, and know his works living in the mountains near Para- 
wot hid, and Joſephus and other wri- diſe, and of their deſcending thence 
ters inform us that they were ad- into the plain, and their corrupting 
dicted to the ſtudy of natural phi- themſelves in that manner with the 
loſophy, andeſpecially of aſtronomy daughters of Cain, our author ſeems 

| | to 
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They light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke 590 
Hymen, then firſt to marriage rites invok d: 
With feaſt and muſic all the tents reſound. 
Such happy interview and fair event 
Of love and youth not loſt, ſongs, garlands, flowers, 
And charming ſymphonies attach'd the heart 595 
Of Adam, ſoon inclin'd t' admit delight, 
The bent of nature; which he thus expreſs'd. 

True opener of mine eyes, prime Angel bleſt, 
Mach better ſeems this viſion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thoſe two paſt ; 600 
Thoſe were of hate and death, or pain much worſe, 
Here nature ſeems fulfill'd in all her ends. 

To whom thus Michael. Judge not. what is beſt 
By pleaſure, though to nature ſeeming meet, 


Created, 
to have taken from the oriental wri- And by Shakeſpear, Henry VIII. 
ters, and particularly from the An- Act I. | 
* Latpchins. | one here he hopes, 
582. A bevy of fair women, ] A In all this noble bevy, has brought 
bevy is a company, of the Italian with her | 


beva (ſays Hume) a covey.of par- One care abroad. 

tridges. It is a word uſed by Chau- 

cer, and by Spenſer likewiſe of a 586, — till in the amorous net 
company of women, Faery Queen, Faſt caught, they lib d,] Dr. Bent- 
B. 2. Cant. g. St. 34. ley finding fir, in the later editions, 


Al fair Ladies ſat, ſays that Milton muſt have given it 
e Mair teien t. f, and bez in both the edi- 


And B. 4. Cant. 10. St. 48. tions publiſhed in his life time. 
A bevy of fair damſels cloſe did lie. Pearce, 
And B. 5. Cant. g. St. 31. 588.— mill ih evening flar, &c.] 


A bevy of fair virgins clad in white. See the note on VIII. 519. 
f 614. For 
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Created, as thou art, to nobler end | 6og 
Holy and pure, conformity divine. | 
Thoſe tents thou ſaw'ſt fo pleaſant, were the tents 
Of wickedneſs, wherein ſhall dwell his race 
Who ſlew his brother; ſtudious they appear 

Of arts that poliſh life, inventors rare, 610 
Unmindful of their Maker, though his Spirit 
Taught them, but they his gifts acknowledg d none. 
Yet they a beauteous ofspring ſhall beget ; 

For that fair female troop thou ſaw'ſt, that ſeem'd 
Of Goddeſſes, fo blithe, ſo ſmooth, fo gay, 615 


Vet empty of all good wherein conſiſts 


Woman's domeſtic honor and chief praiſe ; 
Bred only and completed to the taſte. 
Of luſtful appetence, to ſing, to dance, 


614. For that fair female troop 
, thou het) 14 conſtruc- 
tion is not, as ſome may apprehend, 
For that fair qe troop (which) 
thou ſaw'ft ; but thou ſaw'ſt that 
fair female troop, that ſeem'd &c. 
which is a ſufficient proof of the 
poſterity of Cain begetting a beau- 
teous ofspring. 
621. To theſe that ſober race of 


men, &c.] As we read in 


Gen. VI. 2. The ons of God ſaw the 


daughters of men, that they were fair ; 
and they took them wives of all 
which they choſe. It is now generally 


To 


agreed that this paſſage is to be un- 
derſtood of the ſons of Seth, the 
worſhippers of the true God, making 
matches with the idolatrous daugh- 
ters of wicked Cain ; and Milton 
very rightly-puts this conſtruction 
upon it here, though elſewhere he 
ſeems to give into the old exploded 
conceit of the Angels becoming en- 
amour'd of the daughters of men, 
See III. 463. and the note there, 
and likewiſe V. 447. and Parad. 
Reg. II. 178 CH. 


627. Theworld ere long a world of 
tears muſt weep.) Dr. Bent- 
n ley 


W yl wizaevw a©yf 
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To dreſs, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. 620 
To theſe that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious titled them the ſons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the ſmiles 


Of theſe fair atheiſts, and now ſwim in joy, 


625 


Erelong to ſwim at large; and laugh, for which 

The world erelong a world of tears muſt weep. 
To whom thus Adam of ſhort joy bereft. 

O pity' and ſhame, that they who to live well 


Enter'd fo fair, ſhould turn aſide to tread 


630 


Paths indirect, or in the mid way faint ! 
But ſtill I fee the tenor of Man's woe 
Holds on the ſame, from Woman to begin. 


From Man's effeminate ſlackneſs it begins, 


ley obſerves that this world and 
world is a jingle, and that a wr 
of tears is a low expreſſion. He 
would therefore read a flood of ears : 
as Milton ſpeaks in ver. 757, But 
if this verſe be blameable on this 
account, yet our poet has uſed the 
ſame way of ſpeaking in IX. 11 


That brought into this world a 
world of woe. 


| think that the foregoing part of 
this ſentence ſhould be pointed thus. 


——and now ſwim in joy, 
Erelong to ſwim at large; and 
laug „ for which | 


Said 


The world erelong a world of 
tears muſt weep. 


For favimming in joy and fewimming 
at large are oppos'd to each other, 
as are likewiſe laughing and weeping 
a world of tears. Pearce. - 


As the ſenſe is ſo much improv'd by 
this pointing, we cannot but prefer 
it to Milton's own, which was thus: 


and now ſwim in jo 

(Erelong to ſwim at large) and 
laugh ; for which | 

The world erelong a world of 
tears muſt weep, | 


638. He 


* 
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Said th' Angel, who ſhould better hold his place 635 


By wiſdom and ſuperior gifts receiv'd. 
But now prepare thee for another ſcene. 

He look'd, and ſaw wide territory ſpread 
Before him, towns, and rural works between, 
Cities of men with lofty gates and towers, 640 
Concourſe in arms, fierce faces threatning war, 
Giants of mighty bone, and bold empriſe; 
Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming ſteed, 
Single or in array of battel rang d 
Both horſe and foot, nor idly muſt ring ſtood; 64 5 
One way a band ſelect from forage drives 


A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair kine 


638. He hots, and ſaw wide ter- 


ritory ſpread &c. ] The next 
viſion is of a quite contrary nature, 
and filled with the horrors of war. 
Adam at the ſight of it melts into 
tears, and breaks out into that paſ- 
ſionate ſpeech, 


— 0 what are theſe, | 


Death's miniſters, not men &c,— 


642.—empriſe;] An old word for 


enterpriſe. It is uſed in the Maſk. 


Alas ! good ventrous Youth, 
I love thy courage yet, and bold 
empriſe. 
645.— r idly muſt' ring ftood;] 
One can't perceive the pertinence of 
this without ſuppoſing tliat it hinted 


From 


at the circumſtances of the land- 
army at that time. Warburton. 


65 1.—which makes a bloody fray; 
So 15 was alter'd for the benzin 
ſecond edition; it was tacks a bloody 

fray in the firſt edition; which is 
not ſo plain and intelligible. 


660. In other part the ſeepter'd 
heralds call &c.) It may be 
noted here once for all, that in this 
viſionary part Milton has frequent- 
ly had his eye upon his maſter Ho- 
mer, and ſeveral of the images 
which are repreſented to Adam are 
copies of the deſcriptions on the 
ſhield of Achilles, Thad. XVIII. 


His eyes he open'd, and beheld a 
field, | 
| Part 


— — — — — 8 — 1 — HH 
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From a fat meadow ground ; or fleecy flock, 
Ewes and their bleating lambs over the plain, 
Their booty ; ſcarce with life the ſhepherds fly, 6 50 
But call in aid, which makes a bloody fray; ; 
With cruel torneament the ſquadrons join ; 
Where cattel paſtur'd late, now ſcatter'd lies 
With carcaſſes and arms th' inſanguin'd field 
Deſerted : Others to a city ſtrong 


1 


Lay ſiege, incamp'd; by battery, ſcale, and mine, 
Alſaulting; others from the wall defend 

5 With dart and javelin, ſtones and ſulphurous fire; 
On each hand ſlaughter and gigantic deeds. 


In other the ſcepter d heralds call 


N 

Part arable. and tilth, whereon 
. were ſheaves 
. New reap'd, the other ſheep- 
a walks and folds. 9 
* Is not this Homer's deſcription a 


ty little contracted? ver. 550 Ce. 

Er 8 {0a - Balan, ea d 
epiOos 

2 oa feraras n xthνν² 8x01 


| Aral A ler offer mile 
os: exe, 
Aa Y aparoilngs; i inngavcios 


| Geovla, 


—_— field roſe high with wav- 
ing grain 
With bended ſickles _— the rea- 


per train, 


660 
. To 


Here ftretch'd in ranks the level'd 
ſwarths are found, 

Sheaves heap'd on ſheaves, here 
thicken up the ground. Pope. 


And ver. 587. &c. 
Es Js ropoy weinor wf AuPilu- 


Lt 
Ev xa Bioon wilay os apſeraus, 
Erabuzg Try lg To, xalngsDrag . 
(ores. 


Next this, the eye the art of Vul- 
can leads 

Deep thro' fair foreſts, and a 
length of meads ; | 

And ſtalls, and folds, and ſeater. | 
cotts between, 

And fleecy flocks that whiten all 
the ſcene. 


'The 
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To council in the city gates: anon 

Grey- headed men and grave, with warriors mix d, 
Aſſemble, and harrangues are heard, but ſoon 

In factious oppoſition, till at laſt 


The viſion of marriages, 
They light the nuptial torch, and 
bid invoke, 
Hymen, then firſt to marriage rites 
invok'd : 
With feaſt and muſic all the tents 
reſound. 


Is it not a moſt beautiful and exact 
copy of Homer? ver. 491, c. 


—E, vn ur g& val 'T to - 


vc 76 | | 
- Nuupa; & in Jankapwr, Jain do- 
AG{ATOANVAWY , = NY | 
Hſinov avs afv* woe © dera 
© Oopwpti. | i 
Kro N opynrnpes edimor ww d ap 
Toto | 5 
Aulos, Popuryſis Te Bon exo — 
Here ſacred pomp, and genial feaſt 
delight, | 
And ſolemn dance, and hymenzal 


rite ; 
Along the ftreet the new-made 
: brides are led, 
With torches flaming, to the nup- 
tial bed: | 
The youthful dancers in a circle 
bound 
To the ſoft flute, and cittern's ſil- 
ver ſound. 


And in like manner the driving 


away of the ſheep and oxen from 


forage, and the battel which there- 
upon enſues may be compared with 
the following paſſage in Homer : 
ver. 527 &c. 


Of 


'Os jay Ta Tpoioorls; £780papor, wn J 
eT*410 

Taworr aus Bows aſeru; X&b Tut 
x 

Apſoroy cle. r N ems wider. 
46. 

011 w By emulorlo our xrhader w 
fe Bow, 

Tpawy pere peilt xabnuiro, ace 40 
.f | ; 

Bales aiporwoJw wilexicboy* au 3 
dq lo. | | 
ETnoayum 9 axe waxny Dolan 

wap og. | 


In arms the glitt'ring ſquadron ri. 
ſing round, | 

Ruſh ſudden ; hills of laughter 

| heap the ground, 

Whole flocks and herds lie bleed- 
ing on the plains, 

And, all amidſt them, dead, the 
ſhepherd ſwains. | 

The bellowing oxen the beſiegers 

hear, 3 

They riſe, take horſe, approach, 

and meet the war; | 

They fight, they fall, beſide the 

 flver flood, 

The waving ſilver ſeem'd to bluſh 

with blood. OD 


The repreſentation of the city be- 
ſieg d here in Milton, 


—— Others to a city ſtrong. 
Lay fiege, incamp'd ; &c. 


* 
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665 


In wiſe deport, ſpake much of right and wrong, 
Of juſtice, of religion, truth and peace, 


And judgment from above: him old and young 


the made will find to be a very 
great improvement upon that in 
Homer, ver. 50g Sc. 


Tw I irepo cher aps Joo pala ita 


u 
Ty) % 
Another part (a ea differing 
far 
Cloe with refulgent arms, and 
horrid war, 
Two mighty hoſts a e 
town embrace, Oc, 


As the council in the one 
In other part the ſcepter'd heralds 
call . 


Tocouncil in the city gates: anon 

Gray-headed men and grave, with 
warriors mix'd, 

Aſſemble, and harangues are heard, 
Ee. 

ſeems to be of much more import- 

ance than that in the other, ver. 

oz Sc. 

Knees F apa Agoy epilvoy of J. e- 
pools 

Ear 111 9 Aidarg, ſep 2 
XUXAG * 

Lana Ne xnoewy er Mb 17105 nepo- 
Qwrwy* 

Toow eit niogey, aeg I 1. 
rag 


Th! appointed heralds ſtill the 


noiſy bands, 

And form a ring, with ſcepters i in 
their hands ; 

Vo r. II. 


Ex- 


On ſeats of ſtone, within the ſa- 
cred place, 

The rev'rend elders nodded o'er 
the caſe; | 

Alternate, each th' atteſting ſcep- | 
ter took, 

And riſing ſolemn, a his ſen- 
tence ſpoke. 


The deſcription of the ſhield of 
Achilles is certainly one of the fineſt 


pieces of poetry in the whole Iliad, 


and our author has plainly ſhown 
his admiration and affection for it 
by borrowing ſo many ſcenes and 
images from it: but I think we 
may ſay that they do not like other 
copies fall ſhori of the originals, 
but generally exceed them, and re- 
ceive this additional beauty, that 
they are moſt cf them made repre- 
ſentations of real hiſtories and mat- 
ters of fact. 


661. To council in ebe city gates:] 
For there aſſemblies were anciently 
held, and the judges uſed to fit, 
Gen. XXXIV. 20. Deut. XVI. 18. 
XXI. 19. Zech. VIII. 16. 

665. Of middle age one riſing, 
Enoch ſaid to be of middle age, be- 
cauſe he was tranſlated when he was 
but 365 years old; a middle age 
then. Gen. V. 23. Richardſon. 

668. And judgment from above ] 
It appears from holy Writ, that he 


was not only a good man, and wolked 


acith God, Gen. V. 24. but that he 
A a te · 
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Exploded and had ſeis d with violent hands, 

Had not a cloud deſcending ſnatch'd him thence 679 
Unſeen amid the throng : ſo violence 

Proceeded, and oppreſſion, and ſ{word-law 
Through all the plain, and refuge none was found, 
Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 


Lamenting turn'd full ſad ; 


O what are theſe, 67; 


Death's miniſters, not men, who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply 

Ten thouſandfold the fin of him who ſlew 

His brother: for of whom ſuch maſſacre 

Make they but of their brethren, men of men? 680 
But who was that juſt man, whom had not Heaven 
Reſcued, had in his righteouſneſs been loſt ? 


To whom thus Michael. Theſe are the product 


remonſtrated likewiſe . againſt the 
wickedneſs of mankind, and de- 
nounc'd the heavy judgment of 
God upon them, Jude 14. Behold 
the Lord comsth wwith ten thouſands of 
his Saints to execute judgment upon 
all &c. which the poet alludes to 
more plainly afterwards, ver. 704. 


that God would come 
To judge them with his Saints. — 


638. To whom thus Michael.] 

T heſe are the product] The ac- 

cent upon the word product is to be 
varied product or product, according 


Of 


as you pronounce the word Michal 
with two or three ſyllables. 
668. Such were theſe giants, nen 
of highrenown;] Gen. VI. 4. 
There were giants in the earth in thije 
days; and alſo after that, «when the 
ſons of God came in unto the daughter: 
of men, and they bare children to them: 
the ſame became mighty men, which 
were of old, men of renown. Some 
commentators underſtand by the 
word which we tranſlate giants, men 
of large bulk and ſtature; others 
conceive them to be no more than 
robbers and tyrants: Our author 
- Su includes 


30 
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Of thoſe ill mated marriages thou faw'lt; 
Where good with bad were match'd, who of themſelves 


Abhor to join ; and by imprudence mix'd, 
Produce prodigious births of body or mind. 


686 


Such were theſe giants; men of high renown ; 
For in thoſe days might only ſhall be' admir'd, 


And valor and heroic virtue call'd ; 
To overcome in battel, and ſubdue 


690 


Nations, and bring home ſpoils with infinite 
Man- ſlaughter, ſhall be held the higheſt pitch 
Of human glory, and for glory done 


Of triumph, to be ſtil'd great conquerors, 


695 


Patrons of mankind, Gods, and ſons of Gods, 
Deſtroyers rightlier call'd and plagues of men. 


Thus fame ſhall be achiev'd, renown on earth, 


includes both interpretations, and 
leaves the .choice to the reader, 
prodigious births of body or mind. 

691. To overcome in battel, &c.] 
This character drawn more maſter- 
ly in Parad. Reg. III. 71. 


They err who count it glorious 


Ee. | Warburtos. - 


694, — ard for glory done 
Of triumph, to be ſtil'd great con- 
querors, | Milton had ſaid be- 
fore that it all be held the higheſt 
pitch of glory, to ſubdue nations and 
bring home their ſpoils : and here he 


* 


And 


adds (for this I take to be his ſenſe) 
that it ſhall be held % higheft pitch 
of triumph for that glory obtain'd, 
to be ſtil' d great conquerors. So that 
though I approve of Dr. Bentley's 
changing done into wor, I cannot 
agree to his altering Of triumph to 
Or triumph. . Pearce. 

This 1s one of the moſt difficult paſ- 
ſages. I am not ſatisfied with the 
conjectures of either of theſe learned 
men, and ſee no other way of un- 
derſtanding it but this. To overcome, 
to ſubdue, to fpoil, Pall be held the 


. higheſt pitch of glory, and ſhall be 
N A 2 2 


done 
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And what moſt merits fame in ſilence hid. 

But he the ſev nth from thee, whom thou beheldſt 
The only righteous in a world perverſe, 701 
And therefore hated, therefore ſo beſet 

With foes for daring ſingle to be juſt, 

And utter odious truth, that God would come 

To judge them with his Saints: him the moſt High 


b) 


done for glory of triumph, ſhall be 
achiev'd for * end and purpoſe, 
to be til 'd great conguerors, &c. 


700. But he the ſev untl from the] 
Jude 14. And Enoch alſo the ſevent 
from Adam &C. . 


707. Did, as then ſuuo /f, recerve,] 


Criticiſm, that all auxiliary verbs 
are mere expletives, 


While expletives their feeble aid 
do join. | 
But this I believe Mr. Pope never 
intended to advance. Milton has 
uſed them in many places, where 
he could have avoided if he had 
_ pleaſed. I will produce one, 


Did, as thou ſaw'ſt, receive ?! 


Milton might have ſaid 
Receiv'd, as thou haſt ſeen, 


But he thodght the auxiliary verb 


added ſtrength to the expreſſion, as 
indeed it does. I own where the 


Rapt in a balmy cloud with winged ſteeds 706 


Did, 


auxiliary verb 1s brought cloſe to its 

rincipal, and that a thin monoſyl- 
jable, as in the line juſt now referred 
to, the verſe is very rude and diſ- 
agreeable. But to prove that the 
ayxiliary verb may be employ'd 
properly, I will produce an inſtance 
in rim'd verſe, as ſtrong as that of 


Milton juſt mention'd, 
It is commonly apprehended from a- 
paſſage in Mr. Pope's Eſſay on 


Then did the roaring waves their 
rage compoſe, 

When the great father of the flood 

aroſe. , Pitt's firſt Ancad, 


J believe it will not be diſpnted, 
but that this line is as full, as ſono- 
rous, and majeſtic as if the auxiliat 
verb had been left out, and the 
author had uſed campos d inſtead of 
did compeſe. The expreſſion is cer- 
tainly more beautiful and more 
poetical; and the reaſon of it is, 
that it occaſions ſuſpenſe, which 
raiſes the attention; or in other 


words, the auxiliary verb gives no- 


tice of ſomething coming, before 
the principal thing itſelf appears, 
which is another property of ma- 
jeſty, Mr. Dryden's authority 

might 
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Did, as thou ſaw'ſt, receive, to walk with God 
High in ſalvation and the climes of bliſs, 
Exempt from death; to ſhow thee what reward 
Awaits the good, the reſt what puniſhment; 710 
Which now direct thine eyes and ſoon behold. 

He look d, and ſaw the face of things quitechang'd; 
The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar ; | 


All now was turn d to jollity and game, 


might likewiſe be added on this oc- 


cahon ; even in his celebrated lines 
on Milton it 1s to be met with, 


Greece, Italy, and England did 


adorn, 


| In his tranſlation of the Æneid there 


are many inſtances of the ſame na- 
tare, one of which I will mention, 


The queen of Heav'n did thus her 


fury vent. 


The meter of this line, as the words 
ae here rang'd, is not bad, as 
the car, can judge; but it would 
heve been extremely ſo, if he had 
writ it thus, 


The queen of Heay'n her fury 
thus did vent. 


From whence it appears that the 
auxiliary verb is not to be rejected 
at all times; beſides It is a particu- 
lar idiom of the Engliſh language, 
and has a majeſty in it ſuperior to 
the Latin or Greek tongue, and I 
believe to any other language what- 
fever, Many inſtances might be 


brought to ſapport this aſſertion 


To 


from great authorities, I ſhall pro- 
duce one from Shakeſpear, 


——this to me 
In dreadful ſecrecy impart they did. 


The auxiliary verb is here very pro- 
perly made uſe of ; and it would be 
a great loſs to Engliſh poetry, if it 
were to be wholly laid afide. See 


Letters concerning paetical tranſlations 


&C, p. 8, 9, 10. 


711. Which now direct thine eyes 

and ſoon behold.) The ſyn- 

tax 4s remarkable. Which govern'd 

not by the verb next following, but 
by the laſt in the ſentence. | 


712. He lool d, and ſaw the face of 
things quite chang ; | Mil- 
ton, to keep up . een varia 
ety in his viſions, after having raiſ- 
ed in the mind of his reader the ſe- 
veral ideas of terror which are con- 
formable to the deſcription of war, 
paſſes on to thoſe ſofter images of 
triumphs and feſtivals, in that viſi- 
on of lewdnefs and luxury, which 
uſhers in the flood. Aadiſon. 
Aa 3 723.—preach'd 


* 
To luxury and riot, feaſt 
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and dance, 715 


Marrying or proſtituting as befel, - 

Rape or adultery, where paſling fair 

Allur'd them; thence from cups to civil broils. 
At length a reverend fire among them came, 


And of their doings great 
And teſtify'd againſt their 


Frequented their aſſemblies, whereſo met, 
Triumphs or feſtivals, and to them preached 
Converſion and repentance, as to ſouls 


In priſon under judgments imminent : 


But all in vain: which when he ſaw, he ceas d 


723. —npreath'd 


© Converſion and repentance, as to fouls. 
In priſon] This accountof Noah's _ 


preaching 1s founded chiefly upon 
St. Peter, 2 Pet. II. 5. Noah a 
preacher of righteoyu/ſne/5, and 1 Pet. 
III. 19, 20. By which alſo he awent 
and preached unto the ſpirits in pri- 
fon, which ſometime wwere diſobedient, 
awhen once the long-ſuffering of God 
waited in the = of Noah : As 
what follows of Noah's deſiſtin 
when he found his preaching inet- 
fectual, and removing into another 
country, is taken from Joſephus, 


* 


Antiq. Lib. 1. c. 3. 


730. Meaſur'd by cubit, length, and 


' breadth, and hi hth.] The 
dimenſions of the ark are given 
Gen. VI. 15. The length of the ark 
ſhall be three hundred cubits, the 


diſlike declar'd 720 
ways ; he oft 

725 

Con- 


breadth of it fifty cubits, and the higbib 
4 it rel — 2 A cubit is * 
ure from the elbow to the fingers 
ends, and is reckon'd a foot and a 
half, or (according to Biſhop Cum- 
þerland) 21 inches 888 decimals. 


731. Smear d round with pitch, 
and in the fide a door &c.] 

Gen, VI. 14. Thou ſhalt pitch it 
within and without with pitch; and 
the door. of the ark ſhalt thou ſet in the 
fide thereof. ver. 16. And take tbou 
unto thee of all food that is eaten, and 
thou ſhalt ' gather it to thee ; and it 
hall be for food for thee and for then. 


732. and of proviſions laid in 
Large] f. uſes the adjective 


adverbially here and elſewhere, as is 
common in Latin. Magnumque flu- 
entem Nilum. Virg. Georg. III. 28. 
Sole recens orto. Georg. III. 156. 
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Contending, and remov'd his tents far off; 

Then from the mountain hewing timber tall, 

Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk, 729 


Meaſur'd by cubit, length, and breadth, and highth, 
Smear'd round with pitch, and in the ſide a door 
Contriv d, and of proviſions laid in large 

For man and beaſt: when lo a wonder ſtrange ! 

Of every beaſt, and bird, and inſect ſmall 
Came ſev'ns, and pairs, and enter'd in, as taught 73 5 
Their order: laſt the fire, and his three ſons 

With their four wives; and God made faſt the door. 


Meanwhile the ſouth-wind roſe, and with black wings 


735. Came few ns, and pairs, ] Se- 
vens of clean creatures, and pairs of 
unclean, For this and other particu- 
lars here mention'd, See Gen. VII. 


738. Mean while the ſouth-wind 
roſe, &c.] As it 1s viſible that 

the poet had his eye upon Ovid's 
account of the univerſal deluge, the 
reader may obſerve with how much 
judgment he has avoided every 
ung that is redundant or puerile in 
the Latin poet, We do not ſee here 
the wolfſwimming among the ſheep, 
nor any of thoſe wanton imagina- 
tions, which Seneca found fault 
with, as unbecoming the great ca- 
taſtrophe of nature. If our poet 
has imitated that verſe in which 
Ovid tells us that there was nothing 
but ſea, and that this ſea had no 
ſhore to it, he has not ſet the 


Wide 


7 
thought in ſuch a light as to incur 
the cenſure which critics have paſſed 
upon it. The latter part of that 
verſe in Ovid is idle and ſuperfluous, 


but juſt and beautiful in Milton: 


Jamque mare et tellus nullum diſ- 
cnmen habebant, 

Nil niſi pontus erat, deerant quo- 
que littora ponto. 


| — — Sea cover'd ſea, 
Sea without ſhore, —— 


In Milton the former part of the de- 
ſcription does not foreſtall the lat- 
ter. How much more great and ſo- 
lemn on this occaſion is that which 
follows in our Engliſh poet, 


Wand in their palaces 
Where luxury late reign'd, ſea- 
monſters whelp'd 


And ſtabled 
A a4 than 
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Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove 

From under Heav'n ; the hills to their ſupply 740 
Vapor, and exhalation duſk and moiſt, 

Sent up amain; and now the thicken'd ſky 


Like a dark cicling ſtood ; 


than that in Ovid, where we are told 
that the ſea-calfs lay in thoſe places 
where the goats were uſed to browze ? 
he reader may find ſeveral other 
arallel paſſages in the Latin and 
ngliſh deſcription of the deluge, 
wherein our poet has viſibly the ad- 
vantage. 'The ſky's heing over- 
charged withclouds, the deſcending 
of the rains, the riſing of the ſeas, 
- and the appearance of the rainbow, 
are ſuch deſcriptions as every one 
muſt take notice of. The circum- 
ſtance relating to Paradiſe is ſo fine- 
ly imagin'd, and ſuitable to the 
opinions of many learned authors, 
that I cannot forbear giving it a 
place in this paper; 


- — then ſhall this mount 
Of Paradiſe by might of waves 
be mov'd Sc. | 


The tranſition which the poet 
makes from the vifion of the de- 
luge, to the concern it --occaſion'd 
in. Adam, is exquiſitely graceful, 
and copied after Virgil, though the 
firſt thought it Ars, 245 is rather 
in the ſpirit of Ovid, 


How didſt thou me then, A- 
dam, to behold Ge. 


J have been the more particular in 
my quotations out of the eleventh 


down ruſh'd the rain 
Im- 


book of Paradiſe Loſt, becauſe it is 
not generally reckon'd among the 
moſt ſhining books of this poem; 
for which reaſon the reader might 
be apt to overlook thoſe many pal. 
ſages in it which deſerve our admi. 
ration. The eleventh and twelfth 


are indeed built upon that ſingle 


circumſtance of the removal of our 
firſt parents from Paradiſe ; but tho 
this is not in itſelf ſo great a ſubjett 
as that in moſt of the foregoing 
books, it is extended and diverſified 
with ſo many 'ſurpriſing incidents 
and pleaſing 1 that theſe 
two laſt books can by no means be 
looked upon as unequal parts of 
this divine poem. I muſt farther 
add, that had not Milton repre- 
ſented our firſt parents as driven 
out of Paradiſe, his fall of man 
would not have been complete, and 
conſequently his action would have 
been imperfect. Addiſon. © 


The reader may farther compare 

the following paſſages with Milton, 

and he will eafily ſee the ſuperiority 

of the Engliſh poet. Ovid. Met, 

. _— 
. — Madidis notus evolat alis, 
Terribilem picea tectus caligine 
vultum. 


Utque manu lata pendentia nubila 
preſſit, Fit 


1 
A 
80 
1 
7 
þ 
1 
i 
A 
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Impetuous, and continued till the earth - 
No more was ſeen; the floting veſſel ſwum 745 
Uplifted, and ſecure with beaked prow | 
Rode tilting o'er the waves ; all dwellings elſe 
Flood overwhelm'd, and them with all their pomp 
' L 


$ Fit fragor ; hinc denſi funduntur Then ruſhing onwards with a 
e ab æthere nimbi. ſweepy ſway, 
ö Nuncia Junonis varios induta co- Bear flocks and folds, and lab'ring 
t lores hands away, 
. Concepit Iris aquas, alimentaque Nor ſafe their dwellings were, for 
' nubibus ad fert. fſuapt by floods, 
h Expatiata ruunt per apertos flu- Their houſes fell upon their houſ- 
le mina campos » hold Gods. Dryden. 
„ ade de e Is not juſter and better ro ſay, that 
4 Teds — . the ſouth-wwind blew all the clouds to- 
| * we, aprunt pe- gether from under Heaven, than that 
5 tralia ip. | 2 288 clouds with his broad 
| . „ +, Band? and is it not a more philo- 
4 wa bo ola Sar d, who night ſophical account, that zhe bill ſent 
*s „ ape a5 — from his vapor and exhalation to their ſup- 
: bs whies 1 72 5 that the —_— Supplied 
871 nen x. them ⁊uith noutiſpment ? and is there 
ay wy _ along with his _ on 1 in — ſhort and 
e wag; y 9s; ull deſcription, that the floods ower- 
* He — 0 the clouds, th” 1m- auhelm' d oy dwellings, — with 
an prifon'd clouds refiſt : 8 


l — „ all their pomp deep under water roll d 
nd „ INE bg pole with than in mentioning ſo particularly 
101 Mousse i — een IRR and minutely the flood ſuerping away \ 

ing tHe und * corn, and trees, and cattel, and men, 


1  » _ and houſes, with their houſhold Gods ? 
Ne clad in colors of a various and yet theſe are none of the leaſt 
Junonian Ii breeds a new ſupply W 
To feed the clouds: impetuous rain 743. Like a dark cieling flood ;} 
deſcends —— . may be thought too mean 
Th' expanded waters gather on the a word in poetry, but Milton had a 
| N : 8 view to its derivation from Cœlum 
They flote the fields, and overtop (Latin) Cielo (Italian) Heaven. 
* grain; Richard ſon. 
I 752.— 
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Deep under water roll'd ; ſea cover d ſea, 

Sea without ſhore; and in their palaces - 550 

Where luxury late reign'd, ſea-monſters whelp'd 

And ſtabled ; of mankind, ſo numerous late, 

All left, in one ſmall bottom ſwum imbark'd. 

How didſt thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 

The end of all thy ofspring, end fo fad, 756 

Depopulation ? thee another flood, 

Of tears and ſorrow a flood thee alſo drown'd, 

And ſunk thee as thy ſons; till gently rear'd 

By th' Angel, on thy feet thou ſtood'ſt at laſt, 

Though comfortleſs, as when a father mourns 769 

His children, all in view deſtroy'd at once; 

And ſcarce to th Angel utterd'ſt thus thy plaint. 
O viſions ill foreſeen! better had I, 


752.— mankind, fo numerous 
7 | 


e, 
All left, in one ſmall bottom ſwum 
_— 
See Vida's Chriſ. L. 1. | 
Omnibus hic pauci extinctis mor- 
talibus ibant 


Incluſi ligno ſummas impune per 
undas. T hyer. | 


765.. Each day's lot 
Enough to bear ;) Matth. VI. 34. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. | 


766. ——dijpensd 


| 2 ; thence comes 


Livd 


The burd' n of many ages,] Diſtri- 
buted, dealt out in parcels, to be a 


 ſuffieient burden, the load of many 


ages. Diſpenſare from 


% to 
e word 
penſum, the quantity of wool that 
was weigh'd out to. the maids to 
ſpin, thence it means a taſk in ge- 
neral, and to diſpenſe is to diſtri- 
bute theſe taſks to every one. The 


word is uſed with great propriety, 


and in the true antique ſenſe. See 
alſo III. 579. Richardſon. 


770. Let no man ſeek &c.] This 
monition was not impertinent at a 
SY time 


T 
A 
A 
V 
N 
E 
V 
A 
Ir 
G 
* 
F 
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Liv'd ignorant of future, ſo had borne | 
My part of evil only, each day's lot 765 


Enough to bear ; thoſe now, that were diſpens'd 


The burden of many ages, on me light 

At once, by my foreknowledge gaining birth 

Abortive, to torment me ere their being, 

With thought that they muſt be. Let no man ſeek 

Henceforth to be faretald what ſhall befall 771 

Him or his children ; eyil he may be ſure, | 

Which neither his foreknowing can preyent, 

And he the future evil ſhall no leſs 

In apprehenſion than in ſubſtance feel 1 2 _ 

Grievous ta bear: but that care now 1s paſt, 

Man is not whom to warn : thoſe few eſcap'd 

Famin and anguiſh will at laſt conſume 
4 Wandr ing 


tine when the folly of caſting nati- et tu pereas. Terence Eun. Homo 


vities was ſtill in uſe. Warburton. neque meo judicio ſtultus, et ſuo 


valde ſapiens. Cicero de Oratore. 


773. Which neither his foreknowing 
can prevent, ] Dr. Bentley 
ſays that nothing follows as ſequel 
to neither, and ſuppoſes he gave it, 


Which zever his foreknowing can 
prevent. 
But neither is not always follow d by 
nor, but ſometimes by and; and I 
wonder the Doctor ſhould abject to 
this manner of ſpeaking, when it is 
ſo frequent and ſo elegant in Latin. 
Vide quid agas, ne neque illi proſis, 


777. ——theſe few ee“ 
Famin and anguiſh will at last 
conſume 5 
Maxima pars undi rapitur; qui- 

bus unda pepercit, 


Illos longa domant inopi jejunia 
victu. Ovid. Met. I. 311, 


The moſt of mortals periſh in 
the flood, 

The ſmall remainder dies for want 
of food. Dryden. 

| 798. Shall 


30 PARADISE LOST. Bock X. 


Wand'ring that watry deſert : I had hope 

When violence was ceas'd, and war on earth, 780 

All would have then gone well, * would have 
crown d 

With length of happy days the race of man; 

But I was far deceiv'd ; for now I ſee 

Peace to corrupt no leſs than war to waſte. 

How comes it thus ? unfold celeſtial Guide, 78 

And whether here the race of man will end. 

To whom thus Michael. Thoſe whom laſt thou 

In triumph and luxurious wealth, are they [faw't 

Firſt ſeen in acts of proweſs eminent 

And great exploits, but of true virtue void; 790 

Who having ſpilt much blood, and done much waſte 

Subduing nations, and achieved thereby 

Fame in the world, high titles, and rich prey, 

Shall change their courſe to pleaſure, eaſe, and ſloth, 

Surfeit, and luſt, till wantonneſs and pride 795 

- Raiſe out of friendſhip hoſtile deeds in peace. 

The conquer'd alſo, and inflav'd by war 

Shall with their freedom loſt all virtue loſe 


And 


798. Shall with their fretden lat where ſhows his love of liberty, and 
all virtue hoe) Milton every here he obſerves very rightly pew 


id 
at 
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And fear of God, from whom their piety feign'd 
In ſharp conteſt of battel found no aid 800 
Againſt invaders; therefore cool'd in zeal 
Thenceforth ſhall practice how to live ſecure, 
Worldly or diffolute, on what their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy ; for th' earth ſhall bear 
More than enough, that temp'rance may be try'd : 
So all ſhall turn degenerate, all deprav'd, 806 
Juſtice and temp rance, truth and faith forgot; 

One man except, the only ſon of light 

In a dark age, againſt example good, 

Againſt allurement, cuſtom, and a world 810 
Offended; fearleſs of reproach and ſcorn, 

Or violence, he of their wicked ways 

Shall them admoniſh, and before them ſet 

The paths of righteouſneſs, how much more ſafe, 
And full of peace, denouncing wrath to come, 815 
On their impenitence; and ſhall return 

Of them derided, but of God obſerv'd 

The one juſt man alive; by his command 
Shall build a wondrous ark, as thou beheldſt, 


To 


the loſs of liberty is ſoon follow'd gion. There are ſuch ſentiments 
by the loſs of all virtue and reli · in ſeveral parts of his proſe works, 


. 
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To fave himſelf and houſhold from amidſt 


820 


A world devote to univerſal wrack. 
No ſooner he with them of man and beaſt 
Select for life ſhall in the ark be lodg'd, 
And ſhelter'd round, but all the cataracts 


Of Heav'n ſet open on the earth ſhall pour 


825 


Rain day and night; all fountains of the deep 


Broke up, ſhall heave the ocean to uſurp 


as well as in Ariſtotle and other 
maſters of politics. : 


821. A world devote to univerſal 

"_ evrack.] Dewote is uſed here 
and elſewhere as devoted: And in 
Milton's own editions it is auniver-- 
fal rack, but we have printed it 
aurack to diſtinguiſh it from rack 
the inſtrument of torture; and we 
have Milton's authority for ſo do- 
ing, for he has printed it ſo himſelf 
in VI. 670. in both his editions. 


and now all Heav'n 
Had gone to wwrack &c. 


It is probable that both words were 
originally of the ſame extraction; 
but as the different ſenſes have been 
ſo long diſtinguiſh'd by different 
ſpelling, it is proper to preſerve 
this diſtinction in order to avoid 
ambiguity and confuſion. And 
for the ſame reaſon we ſpelt differ- 


ently avracking in II. 182. and rack- 


. 


ing in XI. 481. 


$24. —all the cataras 
Of Heaw'n ſet open on th earth 
ſhall pour 


Be- 
Rain day and night ; all fountains 
of the deep 


Broke up,] Gen: VII. 11. The 
ſame day were all the fountains of the 


great deep broken up, and the win- 
dows of Heaven wwere opened. The 
windows of Heaven are tranſlated 
the cataracti in the Syriac and Ara- 
bic verſions, and in the Septuagint 
and Vulgar Latin, which Milton 
here follows; and what they are, 
thoſe will beft underſtand who have 


ſeen the fallings of waters, called 
/pouts, in hot countries, when the 


clouds do not break into drops, but 


fall with terrible violence in a tor- 


rent: and the great deep 1s the vaſt 
abyſs of waters contained within the 
bowels of the earth, and in the ſea. 


829,—then ſhall this mount 

Of Paradiſe &c.] It is the opi- 
nion of many learned men, that Pa- 
radiſe was deſtroyed by the deluge, 
and our author deſcribes it in a very 


poetical manner. Puſhed by the 


horned flood, ſo that it was before 
the flood became univerſal, and 
while it poured along like a vaſt ri- 
ver ; for rivers when they meet with 

any 
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Beyond all bounds, till inundation riſe | 
Above the higheſt hills : then ſhall this mount 


Of Paradiſe by might of waves be mov'd 830 


Out of his place, puſh'd by the horned flood, 
With all his verdure ſpoil'd, and trees adrift, 
Down the great river to the opening gulf, 
And there take root an 1land ſalt and bare, 
The haunt of ſeals, and orcs, and ſea-mews clang : 


To 
any thing to obſtruct their paſſage, Emmuayg N ig Tux in go tn N aps 
divide themſelves and become Horn- Zws 
ed, as it were, and hence the ancients Eunxec, oÞpz xe 9aooor anna - 
have compared them to bulls. xi Jun. X. T. Ao 


Sic tauriformis volvitur Aufidus. Thoſe turn'd by Phœbus from 
Hor. Od. IV. XIV. 25. their wonted ways, 


: | Delug'd the rampire nine conti-. 
Et gemina auratus taurino, cornua nual days; 


vultu The weight of waters ſaps the 
Eridanus. Virg. Georg. IV. 371. yieldin wall, 4 f 
CernigerHeſperidum fluvius regna- And to the fea the floting bul- 
tor aquarum. En. VIII. 77. warks fall: 


Down the great river to the opening * a cataracts the thund' rer 


a * po 
gf, down the river Tigris or Eu- And half the ſkies deſcend in ſlui- 


phrates to the Perſian gulf: the p 
were both rivers of Eden, and Eu- 5 
phrates particularly is called in g 
Scripture the great river, the river 
Euphrates, Gen. XV. 18. Itis very 


5,—ard orcs, ] Orca eſt genus 
marine belluz maximum. Feſt. 


probable that our author took the 3 Heylin. W RG 
rſt thought of puſhing Paradiſe by ; 

the force of floods into the ſea from 83 

Homer, who deſcribes the deſtruc- 

don of the Grecian wall by an in- 
undation very much in the ſame 


peerical manner, Iliad, XII. 24. that they almoſt conſtantly uſe to 
Tur maylur guoor ron tame G- expreſs the noiſe made by = flight 


A and ſea-mews clang e] 
So alſo in VII. 422. with clang de- 


. A of large flocks of birds. T hyer. 
| 836. To 


ſpis'd the ground, adopting the clan- 
r of the Latins, which is a word 


— * 2 e 5 7 
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To teach thee that God attributes to place 836 
. No ſanctity, if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent, or therein dwell, 
And now what further ſhall enſue, behold. 

He look d, and faw the ark hull on the flood, 840 
Which now abated; for the clouds were fled, 


Driv'n by a keen north-wind, that blowing dry 


836. To teach thee that Cod attri- 
butes to place 
No ſanctity, &c.] Milton omits 
no opportunity of laſhing what he 
thought ſuperſtitious. Theſe lines 
may ſerve as one inſtance, and [ 
think he plainly here alludes to the 
manner of conſecrating churches 
. uſed by Archbiſhop Laud, which 
was prodigiouſly clamor'd againſt 
by people of our author's way of 
thinking, as ſuperſtitious and po- 
piſh., Thyer. | 
840. —the ark hull on the food,] 
A ſhip is ſaid to Hu when all her 
ſails are taken down, and ſhe flotes 
to and fro. Richardſon. 


841. Which now abated ; for the 
fe clouds wwere fled, | 
Driv/n by a keen north-auind,] 
The Scripture ſays only that"God 
made a wwind to paſs over the earth; 
it is moſt probable that it was a 
north-wind, as that is ſuch a dry- 
ing wind : but our poet follows O- 
vid in this as well as ſeveral other 
particulars, Met, I. 328. | 
Nubila disjecit ; nimbiſque Aqui- 
lone remotis, | 
Et cœlo terras oſtendit, et æthera 
: terris— 


th fall. 


Wrinkled 


Jam mare littus habet; plenos ca. 
pit alveus amnes; 


Flumina ſubſidunt; colles exire 


videntur; 
Surgit humus; creſcunt loca de. 
creſcentibus undis. 


He loos'd the northern wind; 
fierce Boreas flies 

To puff away the clouds, and 
purge the ſkies : tl 

Serenely, while he blows, the va. 
pors driv'n, 


Diſcover Heav'n to earth, and 


earth to Heav'n. 

A thin circumference of land ap- 
pears z | 

And earth, but not at once, her 
viſage rears, x 

And peeps . the ſeas from up- 
per grounds; 

The ſtreams, but juſt contain'd 
within their bounds, 


By flow degrees into their channels 


crawl ; 
And earth increaſes as the waters 
Dryden. 


843. Wri led the face of deluge, as 
decay d;] This alluſive com- 


pariſon of the ſurface of the de- 


creaſing 


S2 8889 2.2 8 


l. 
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ed 
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Wrinkled the face of deluge, as decay'd ; 

And the clear ſun on his wide watry glaſs 

Gaz'd hot, and of the freſh wave largely drew, 845 
As after thirſt, which made their flowing ſhrink 
From ſtanding lake to tripping ebb, that ſtole 

With ſoft foot tow'ards the deep, who now had ſtopt 
His ſluces, as the Heav'n his windows ſhut. 


creaſing waters, wrinkled by the 
wind, to the wrinkles of a decaying 
old age 1s very far fetch'd and ex- 
tremely boyiſh ; but the author 
makes us ample amends in the re- 
maining part of this deſcription of 
the abating of the flood. The cir- 
cumſtances of it are few, but ſelect- 
ed with great judgment, and ex- 
preſs d with no leſs ſpirit and beau- 
ty. In this reſpett, it muſt be 
own'd, Milton greatly excels the 
Italians, who are generally too pro- 
lix in their deſcriptions, and think 
they have never ſaid enough whilſt 
any thing remains unſaid. When 
once enough is ſaid to excite in the 
reader's mind a proper idea of what 
the poet is repreſenting, whatever 
is added, however beautiful, ſerves 
only to teize the fancy inſtead of 
pleaſing it, and rather cools than 
improves that glow of pleaſure, 
which ariſes in the mind upon its 
irſt contemplation of any ſurpriſing 
ſcene of nature well painted out. 
Of this Milton was very ſenſible, 
and throughout his whole poem has 
ſcarcely ever been hurried by his 
Imagination into any thing incon- 
ſiſtent with it. 7 hyer. 
Vor. IL 


The 


846.—which made their flowing 

ſerink] Their J ſuppoſe re- 

fers to wave before mention'd, as 

a noun of multitude, of the plural 

number. It is not eaſy to account 
for the ſyntax otherwiſe. 


847. From flanding lake to tripping 

| ebb,] Tripping from tripudi- 

are, to dance, to ſtep lightly upon 

the toes, a natural deſcription of 

ſoft-ebbing, as VII. 300. and fo it 

follows, that fole with ſoft foot, 

this bold perſonizing 1s perpetually 

us'd by the Greek, and conſequent- 

ly the Latin poets, who always imi- 
tate them, Hor. E pod. XVI. 47. 


montibus altis 
Levis crepante lympha defilit 
pede. Richardjon. 


848.—the deep, who now had flopt 
His ſluces, as the Heaw'n his auin- 
di fout.) Gen. VIII. 2. 

The Jountains al/o of the deep, and 
the windows of Heaven were flofped. 


For this and other particulars of the 


ark reſting upon the mountains of 
Ararat, and of the raven, and of 
the dove &c. ſee the ſame chapter. 
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The ark no more now flotes, but ſeems on ground 
Faſt on the top of ſome high mountain fix d. 851 
And now the tops of hills as rocks appear; 

With clamor thence the rapid currents drive 
Towards the retreating ſea their furious tide. 


Forthwith from out the ark a raven flies, $55 


And after him, the ſurer meſſenger, 

A dove ſent forth once and again to ſpy 

Green tree or ground whereon his foot may light; 
The ſecond time returning, in his bill 

An olive leaf he brings, pacific ſign : 860 
Anon dry ground appears, and from his ark 

The ancient fire deſcends with all his train; 

Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devout, 
Grateful to Heav'n, over his head beholds 

A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a boy . 86; 
Conſpicuous with three liſted colors gay, 
Betokening peace from God, and covenant new. 


Whereat 


850.—fltes,] This is the right —placitam paci nutritor olivam. 
way of ſpelling the word, as it Virg. Georg. II. 425. Hunt. 
comes from the French floter. Add this likewiſe,” 


860. An olive leaf be brings, pa- Paciferæque manu ramum præten- 

| cific ſign :] Sign of peace, of dit olive. En. VIII. 116. 
God's mercy to mankind; the o- 

live was ſacred to Pallas, and borne 866. Conſpicuous with three lifted 

by thoſe that ſued for peace, as colors gay, ] He afterwards 

being the emblem of it and plenty: calls it the triple- color d bow, ver. 


897. 


55 


60 
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Whereat the heart of Adam erſt fo ſad | 
Greatly rejoic'd, and thus his joy broke forth. 

O thou who future things canſt repreſent 870 
As preſent, heav'nly Inſtructor, I revive 
At this laſt ſight, aſſur'd that man ſhall live 
With all the creatures, and their ſeed preſerve. 
Far leſs I now lament for one whole world 
Of wicked ſons deſtroy'd, than I rejoice 875 
For one man found ſo perfect and ſo juſt, 
That God vouchſafes to raiſe another world 
From him, and all his anger to forget. 
But ſay, what mean thoſe color d ſtreaks in Heaven 
Diſtended as the brow of God appeas d, 880 
Or ſerve they as a flow'ry verge to bind 
The fluid ſkirts of that ſame watry cloud, 
Leſt it again diſſolve and ſhow'r the earth ? 

To whom th' Arch- Angel. Dextrouſly thou aim'ſt ; 
So willingly doth God remit his ire, 885 

Though 


897. and he means probably the Though late fepenting him of man 
three neg. pe colors, red, yellow, deprav'd, 

d blue; of which the others are Griev'd at his heart. 
compounded. 3 
And it repented the Lord that he had 

884. To whom 1b Arch-Angel. made man on the earth, and it griev- 
&.] The reader will eafily obſerve ed him at his heart, Gen. VI. 6. 
how much of this ſpeech ts built | 
upon Scripture. hen looking down he ſaw 
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Though late repenting him of man deprav'd, 
 Griev'd at his heart, when looking down he ſaw 
The whole earth fill'd with violence, and all fleſh 

Corrupting each their way; yet thoſe remov'd, 
Such grace ſhall one juſt man find in his fight, 890 
That he relents, not to blot out mankind, 

And makes a covenant never to deſtroy 
The earth again by flood, nor let the ſea 
Surpaſs his bounds, nor rain to drown the world 


With 
The whole earth fill'd with vio- And call to mind his covenant := 
lence, and all fleſh And it ſhall come to paſs when ] bring 


Corrupting each their way ;— a cloud over the earth, that the buy 


The earth alſo was corrupt before God, ſail be ſeen in the cloud : and I will 
and the earth was filled with vie- look upon it, that I may remember the 
lence. And God looked upon the earth, everlaſting covenant between God aud 
and behold it was corrupt; for all every living creature of all fleſp that 
fleſh bad corrupted his way upon the is upon the earth, ver. 14, 16. 


earth, ver. 11, 12. ” day and night, 
Such grace ſhall one juſt man find Seed-time and harveſt, heat and 
in his ſight, | hoary froſt 
But Noah found grace in the eyes of Shall hold their courſe, —- 
the Lord, ver. 8. While the earth remaineth, ſeed- tim 


And makes a covenant” never to 4 harveſt, and cold and heat, and 
deſtroy ſummer and winter, and day and night 


The earth again by flood. ſhall not ceaſe, Gen. VIII. 22. 
And J will eftabliſh my covenant with —till fire purge all things new, 


you, neither ſhall all fleſh be cut off Both Heav'n and Earth, wherein 
any more ” the waters of a flood, the juſt ſhall dwell. 


neither ſhall there be any more a flood FT, Heavens being on fire Hall be dif 

to defiroy the ear th. Gen. IX. 11. fotved, and ee with 

——— but when he brings fervent heat: nevertheleſs we, at. 

Over the earth a cloud, will there- cording to his promiſe, look for neu 

in ſet | Heavens and a new Earth, whertit 

His triple-color'd bow, whereon dxwelleth righteouſneſs. 2 Pet. I 
to look, I2, 13» 
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With man therein or beaſt ; but when he brings 895 
Over the earth a cloud, will therein ſet | 

His triple-color'd bow, whereon to look, 

And call to mind his covenant : day and night, 
Seed-time and harveſt, heat and hoary froſt, 899 
Shall hold their courſe, till fire purge all things new, 
Both Heav'n and Earth wherein the juſt ſhall dwell. 


895. With man therein or beaſt ;) man and beaſt comprehend the birds 
Dr. Bentley reads With man or beaſt too: See Pſal. XXXVI. 6. Jerem. 
or fowl; becauſe (as he ſays) the XXI. 6. and XXXII. 43. And our 
birds are here forgot, and yet they poet has twice before (ver. 733, 
were in the ark as well as the beaſts, 822.) ſpoken of all the inhabitants 
and were included in the covenant of the ark under this very title of 
too, But in the Scripture phraſe man and beaſt, Pearce. 


The End of the Eleventh Book. 
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TWELFTH BOOK 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Angel Michael continues from the flood to re- 
late what ſhall ſucceed; then, in the mention of 
Abraham, comes by degrees to explain, who that 
Seed of the Woman ſhall be, which was promiſed 
Adam and Eve in the fall; his incarnation, death, 
reſurrection, and aſcenſion; the ſtate of the church 
till his ſecond coming. Adam greatly ſatisfied and 
recomforted by theſe relations and promiſes de- 
ſcends the hill with Michael; wakens Eve, who 
all this while had ſlept, but with gentle dreams 
compoſed to quietneſs of mind and ſubmiſſion, 
Michael in either hand leads them'out of Paradiſe, 
the fiery ſword waving behind them, and the Che- 
rubim taking their ſtations to guard the place. 
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Book 48. 
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BOOK XI. 


S one who in his journey bates at noon, 
Though bent on ſpeed ; fo here th' Arch- 


Angel paus'd 


Betwixt the world deſtroy'd and world reſtor d, 

If Adam ought perhaps might interpoſe; 

Then with tranſition ſweet new ſpeech reſumes. 5 
Thus thou haſt ſeen one world begin and end; 

And man as from a ſecond ſtock proceed. 

Much thou haſt yet to ſee, but I perceive 

Thy mortal fight to fail; objects divine 

Muſt needs impair and weary human ſenſe: 10 

Henceforth what is to come I will relate, 


1. As one &c. ] In the firſt edition, 
before the laſt book was divided in- 
to two, the narration went on with- 
out any interruption ; but upon that 
diviſion in the ſecond edition, theſe 
firſt five lines were inſerted. This 
addition begins the book very grace- 
fully, and 1s indeed (to apply the 
author's own words) a ſweet tran- 
„ | 

11, N ewhat is to come I 
mull relate,) Milton, after hav- 
ing repreſented in viſion the hiſto- 


Thou 


ry of mankind to the firſt great 

riod of nature, pant the * 
maining part of it in narration. He 
has deviſed a very handſome reaſon 
for the Angels proceeding with A- 
dam after this manner; though 
doubtleſs the true reaſon was the 
difficulty which the poet would have 
found to have ſhadowed out ſo mix- 


ed and complicated a ftory in viſible 


objects. I could wiſh, however, 
that the author had done it, what- 
ever pains it might have coſt him, 

To 
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Thou therefore give due audience, and attend. 
This ſecond ſource of men, while yet but few, 
And while the dread of judgment paſt remains 
Freſh in their minds, fearing the Deity, 15 
With ſome regard to what is juſt and right 

Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace, 

Lab' ring the ſoil, and reaping plenteous crop, 


To give my opinion freely, I think 
that the exhibiting part of the hiſto- 
ry of mankind in viſion, and part in 
narrative, is as if an hiſtory-painter 


ſhould put in colors one half of his 


ſubje&, and write down the remain- 
ing part of it. If Milton's poem 
flags any where, it is in this narra- 
tion, where in ſome places the au- 
thor has been ſo attentive to his di- 
vinity, that he has neglected his po- 

. The narration however riſes 


very happily on ſeveral occaſions, 
where the ſubje& is capable of poe- 


tical ornaments, as particularly in 
the confuſion which he deſcribes 
among the builders of Babel, and 
in his ſhort ſketch of the plagues of 
Egypt. Addiſon. 

Mr. Addiſon obſerves, that if Mil- 
ton's poem flags any where, it is in this 
zarration ; and to be ſure, if we have 
an eye only to poetic decoration, his 
remark is juſt: but if we view it in 
another light, and conſider in how 
ſhort a compaſs he has compris'd, 
and with what ſtrength and clear- 
neſs he has expreſs'd the various act- 
ings of God towards mankind, and 


both of the Jewiſh and 


Corn 


% 


the moſt ſublime and deep truths 
hriſtian 
theology, it muſt excite no leſs ad. 
miration in the mind of an attentive 
reader, than the more ſpritely ſcenes 
of love and innocence in Eden, or 
the more turbulent anes of angelic 
war in Heaven. This contrivance 
of Milton's to introduce into his 
poem ſo many things poſterior to the 
time of action fix d in his firſt plan, 
by a viſionary prophetic relation of 
them, is, it muſt be allow'd, com- 
mon with our author, to Virgil and 


moſt epic poets ſince his time; but 


there is one thing to be obſerved ſin- 
gular in our Engliſh poet, which is, 
that whereas they have all done it 
principally, if not wholly, to have 
an opportunity' of complimenting 
their own one and friends, he 
has not the leaſt mention of, or 
friendly allufion to his. The Refor- 
mation of our church from the er- 
rors and tyranny of popery, which 
corruptions he ſo well deſcribes and 
pathetically laments, afforded him 
occaſion fair enough, and no doubt 
his not doing it muſt be imputed wy 
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Corn wine and oil; and from the herd or flock, 

Oft ſacrificing bullock, lamb, or kid, 20 
With large wine-offerings pour'd, and ſacred feaſt 
Shall ſpend their days in joy unblam'd, and dwell 
Long time in peace by families and tribes 

Under paternal rule : till one ſhall riſe 

Of proud ambitious heart, who not content 25 


his mind's being ſo unhappily im- 
bitter'd, at the time of his writing, 
againſt our government both in 
urch and ſtate; ſo that to the 
y other miſchiefs flowing from 


the grand rebellion we may add 


this of its depriving Britain of the 
beſt panegyric it is ever likely to 
have, FThyer. 


16. With ſome regard to what is 


juſt and right] This an- 
ſwers to the ſilver age of the poets, 
the Paradiſiacal ſtate is the golden 
one. That of iron begins ſoon, 
yer. 24. Richardſon. 


24.—fill one ſhall riſe &c.] It 
is generally agreed that the firſt go- 
vernments in the world were patri- 
archal, by families and tribes, and 


that Nimrod was the firſt who laid 


the foundations of kingly govern- 
ment among mankind. Our author 
therefore (who was no friend to 
kingly government at the beſt) re- 
preſents him in a very bad light as 


With 


a moſt wicked and inſolent tyrant, 
but he has great authorities, both 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian, to juſtify him 
for ſo doing. The Scripture ſays 
of Nimrod, Gen. X. g. that he a 
a mighty hunter before the Lord : And 
this our author underſtands in the 
worſt ſenſe, of hunting men and 
not beaſts and men not beaſts 


ſhall be his game. But ſeveral com- 


mentators underſtand it in the ſame 
manner, and the Scripture applies 
the word to hunting of men by per- 
ſecution, oppreſſion, and tyranny. 
Jer. XVI. 16. Lam. IV. 18. Ezek. 
XIII. 18, 20. And fo the Jeruſa- 
lem Targum here expounds it of 2 


finful hunting of the ſons of men. 


The phraſe before the Lerd ſeems to 
be perfectly indifferent in itſelf, and 
made uſe of only by way of exag- 
geration: but in this place the 

eateſt number of interpreters take 
It in a bad ſenſe, in the ſame man- 
ner as when it is ſaid of the men 
of Sodom that they were /finners be- 


fore the Lord, Gen. XIII. 13. as 


alſo of Er the-eldeſt ſon of Judah 
that 
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With fair equality, fraternal ſtate, 

Will arrogate dominion undeſerv'd 

Over his brethren, and quite diſpoſſeſs 

Concord and law of nature from the earth, 
Hunting (and men not beaſts ſhall be his game) 30 
With war and hoſtile ſnare fuch as refuſe 
Subjection to his empire tyrannous : 

A mighty hunter thence he ſhall by ſtil'd 

Before the Lord, as in deſpite of Heaven, 

Or from Heav'n claming ſecond ſovranty ; 35 
And from rebellion ſhall derive his name, 


Though of rebellion others he accuſe, 


that he was avicked in the fight of the 


Lord, Gen. XXXVIII. 7. And St. 


Auſtin in particular would have 


it tranſlated not before the Lord 
but againſt the Lord, Our author, 
in conformity to this opinion, 
ſays | | 


Before the Lord, as in deſpite of 
Heaven, 


but then takes in the other inter- 
pretation of Vatablus and others, 
that before the Lord is the ſame as 
under the Lord, uſurping all autho- 
rity to himſelf next under God, 
and claming it jure divino, as was 
done in Milton's own time 


Or from Heav'n claming ſecond ſov- 


ranty ; 


He 


claming, ſo Milton ſpells the word 
in this place, and ſo he ſpells 7. 
clame in VI. 791. and ſo all of that 
family ſhould be ſpelt, declame, ex- 
clame, proclame, Ic. being derived 
from the Latin clamo and the French 


clamer. 


And from rebellion_fhall derive hit 


name, 


for the name Nimrod, tho' more 
favorable etymologies are given, 
yet commonly is derived from the 
Hebrew word marad which ſignifies 


to rebel; and this probably was the 
principal occaſion of thoſe injuri- 


ous reports which have prevailed 


In the world concerning him. 


Though of rebellion others he accuſe. 
This 
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He with a crew, whom like ambition joins 

With him or under him to tyrannize, 

Marching from Eden tow'ards the weſt, ſhall find 40 
The plain, wherein a black bituminous gurge 

Boils out from under ground, the mouth of Hell ; 
Of brick, and of that ſtuff they caſt to build 

A city' and tow'r, whoſe top may reach to Heaven; 
And get themſelves a name, leſt far diſpers d 45 
In foreign lands their memory be loſt, 

Regardleſs whether good or evil fame. 

But God who oft deſcends to viſit men 

Unſeen, and through their habitations walks 


This was added by our author pro- 
bably not without a view to his own 
time, when himſelf and thoſe of 
his own party were ſtigmatiz'd as 
the worſt of rebels. 


40. Marching from Eden towards 

tze weſt, &c.] Gen. XI. 2. 
xe. And it came to paſs as they jour- 
neyed from the eaſt, that they found a 
plain in the land of Shinar And 
they had brick for ſtone, and ſlime had 
they for morter. And they ſaid, Go 
to, let us build us a city and a tower, 
whoſe top may reach unto Heaven, and 
let us make us a name, leſt awe be ſcat- 
tered abroad upan the face of the whole 
earth, The Hebrew chemar which 
we tranſlate //ime is what the Greeks 
call aſpbaltus and the Latins bitu- 


To 


men, a kind of pitch ; and that it 
abounded very much in the plain 
near Babylon, that it ſwam upon 
the waters, that there was a cave 
and fountain continually emitting 
it, and that this famous tower at 
this time, and the no leſs famous 
walls of Babylon afterwards were 
built with this kind of cement, is 
confirmed by the teſtimony of ſeve- 
ral profane authors. This Slack bi- 
tuminous gurge, this pitchy pool the 
t calls the mouth of Hell, not 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, but by the ſame 
ſort of figure by which the ancient 
ts call Tznarus or Avernus the 
Jaws and pate of Hell, 
Tænarias etiam fauces, alta oftia 
Ditis. Virg. Georg. IV. 467. 
| 51. Comes 
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To mark their doings, them beholding ſoon, 50 
Comes down to ſee their city, ere the tower 
Obſtruct Heav'n-tow'rs, and in deriſion ſets 
Upon their tongues a various ſp1'rit to raſe 

Quite out their native language, and inſtead 

To ſow a jangling noiſe of words unknown: 55 
Forthwith a hideous gabble riſes loud 

Among the builders ; each to other calls 

Not underſtood, till hoarſe, and all in rage, 

As mock'd they ſtorm; greates laughter was in Heaven 
And looking down, to fee the hubbub ſtrange 60 


51. Comes down to ſee their city, 
&c.] Gen. XI. 5, &c. And the Lord 
came down to ſee the city and the 
tower, which the children of men 
builded &c. The Scripture ſpeaketh 
here after the manner of men: And 
thus the Heathen Gods are often re- 
preſented as coming down to ob- 
ſerve the actions of men, as in the 
ſtories of Lycaon, Baucis and Phi- 
lemon &c. 


53.—a various ſpi'rit] 2 Chron. 
XVIII. 22. Tis ſaid the Lord had 
put a lying ſpirit in the mouth of the 
prophets; here he puts a various 
ſpirit in the mouth of theſe builders, 
a ſpirit varying the ſounds by which 
they would expreſs their thoughts 
one to another, and bringing con- 
ſequently confufion, whence the work 
is ſo call'd. Richard ſon. 


” 


59. —— great laughter was in 
Heaven &c.] Dr. Bentley 


% 


And 


has made ſome alterations here, and 
the context confider'd I know not 
whether they are not for the bet- 


ter; 


 —great laughter 7s in Heaven 
All looking down 
— thus zs the building left: 


but afterwards I find the author Va- 
rying the tenſe in ſeveral places, 


and ſpeaking öf things future as 


paſt, future with regard to the time 
when the Angel 1s ſpeaking, but 
* with regard to the time which 
e is ſpeaking of. Great laughter 
was in Heaven & c. And thus Ho- 
mer repreſents the Gods as laugh- 
ing at the aukward limping car- 
riage of Vulcan in waiting, Iliad, 
I. 599. ; 
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and hear the din; thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work Confuſion nam'd. 
Whereto thus Adam fatherly diſpleas d. 


O execrable ſon fo to aſpire 
Above his brethren, to himſelf aſſuming 


Authority uſurp'd, from God not given : 
He gave us only over beaſt, fiſh, fowl, 
Dominion abſolute ; that right we hold 
By his donation ; but man over men 


He made not lord; ſuck#title to himſelf 


70 


Reſerving, human left from human free. 
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Vulcan with aukward grace his 
office plies, | 
Andunextinguiſh'd laughterſhakes 

the ſkies. Pope. 


But as Mr. Thyer adds, it 1s rather 
too comic for the grave character of 
Milton's Gods to be repreſented 
peeping down and laughing like a 
parcel-of mere mortals, to ſee the 
workmen puzled and ſquabbling 
about their work : tho* there are 
ſuch expreſſions even in Scripture, 
Pal. II. 4. He that fitteth in the 
Heavens ſhall laugh; the Lord ſhail 
have them in derifion. See too Pſal. 
XXXVII. 13. LIX. 8. Prov. I. 26. 
I alſo will laugh at your calamity, 1 
will mack when your fear cometh. 


But 


62,—— and the work Confuſion 
nam d.] For Babel in Hebrew 
ſignifies Confuſion. Therefore is the 
name of it called Babel, ecauſe the 
Lord did there confound the language 
of all the earth. Gen. XI. 9. As 
the poet repreſents this confuſion 
among the builders as an object of 
ridicule, ſo he makes uſe of ſome 
ridiculous words, ſuch as are not 
very uſual in poetry, to highten that 
ridicule, as jangling noiſe, hideous 

gabble, ſtrange hubbub. 
71. —— human left from human 
Free.] Every reader muſt be 
pleaſed with the ſpirit of liberty 
that breathes in this ſpeech of our 
firſt anceſtor : And it is not impro- 
bable that the author had in mind 
a paſſage of St. Auſtin, as I find it 
quoted by Mr. Hume. Rationalem 
factum ad imaginem ſuam, noluit 
1 niſi 
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But this uſurper his encroachment proud 

Stays not on man; to God his tow'r intends 

Siege and defiance : Wretched man ! what food 
Will he convey up thither to ſuſtain 75 
Himſelf and his raſh army, where thin air 

Above the clouds will pine his entrails groſs, 

And famiſh him of breath, if not of bread ? 
To whom thus Michael. Juſtly thou abhorr'ſt 
That ſon, who on the quiet ſtate of men 80 
Such trouble brought, affecting to ſubdue 
Rational liberty ; yet know withal, 

Since thy original lapſe, true liberty 

Is loſt, which always with right reaſon dwells 
Twinn'd, and from her hath no dividual being: 8; 
Reaſon in man obſcur'd, or not obey'd, 


nifi irrationalibus dommari, non 
hominem homini, ſed hominem pe- 
cori. Aug. c. 15. I. 19. de Civit. 
Dei. For Milton, tho' he ſpeaks 
contemptibly of the Fathers, yet 
ſometimes makes uſe of their ſenti- 


ments. 


73.— 0 God his tow'r intends 
&c.] This being not aſſerted in 
Scripture, but only ſuppos'd by 
ſome writers, is better put into the 
mouth of Adam, than of the An- 
gel. I wiſh the poet had taken the 
ſame care in ver. 51. 


Imme- 


——ere the tower 
Obſtruct Heav'n-tow'rs, — 


81. Such trouble brought,) Dr. 
Bentley reads brings, becauſe this 
is not (he ſays) told here as 2 


thing paſt. But Michael is not 


telling any thing here: he is only 
making a reflection upon what he 
had been telling Adam juit before 
in ver. 27. and it having been al- 
ready told, the refle&ion made up- 
on it may juſtly ſpeak of it as a 
thing paſt, Pearce. 


$3. Since 
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Immediately inordinate deſires 

And upſtart paſſions catch the government 

From reaſon, and to ſervitude reduce 

Man till then free, Therefore ſince he permits go 
Within himſelf unworthy pow'rs to reign 

Over free reaſon, God in judgment juſt 

subjects him from without to violent lords; 

Who oft as undeſervedly inthrall 

His outward freedom : tyranny muſt be, 95 
Though to the tyrant thereby no excuſe. - 

Yet ſometimes nations will decline fo low 

From virtue, which 1s reaſon, that no wrong, 

But juſtice, and ſome fatal curſe annex'd 

Deprives them of their outward liberty, 109 
Their inward loſt ; Witneſs th' irreverent ſon 


3 


83. Since thy original lapſe, ] Thus 
it is in Milton's own editions; in 
Dr, Bentley's, Mr. Fenton's, and 
other editions it is Since y original 
lapſe, which makes hardly ſenſe or 
ſyntax. | 


84. h, always with right 
reaſon dawells | 
Twvinn'd,} Some editions read 
Twin'd, and Mr. Hume explains it 
twiſted together abith upright reaſon ; 
but in Milton's own editions it is 


printed Taoinn d, and I preſume he 


Vor. II. 


Of 


means twinn'd at a birth with right 
reaſon. Liberty and virtue (which 
is reaſon, ver. 98.) are twin-/ifters, 
and the one hath no being divided 
from the other. 

101,—-Witneſs th irreverent ſon 

Of him who built the ark, &c.] 
Witneſs Cham, the father of Ca- 


naan, and ſhameful ſon of Noah, 


who for the reproach done to his 
father, by diſcovering his nakedne/7, 
heard this heavy curſe pronounced 
by him on his wicked poſterity the 
Canaanites ; Cur/ed be Canaan; a 

; C c ſervant 


— Lo name n= 


- KS nd o — 
— + 
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of him who built the ark, who for the ſhame 
Done to his father, heard this heavy curſe, 
Servant of ſervants, on his vicious race. 


Thus will this latter, as the former world, 
Still tend from bad to worſe, till God at laſt 


105 


Wearied with their inquities, withdraw 

His preſence from among them, and avert 

His holy eyes; reſolving from thenceforth 

To leave them to their own polluted ways; 110 
And one peculiar nation to ſelect 

From all the reſt, of whom to be invok'd, 

A nation from one faithful man to ſpring : | 


ſervant of ſervants ſhall he be unto 
his brethren, Gen. IX. 22, 25. 
Hume. 


Does not Milton here forget, that 
the Angel had not before mention'd 
the ſtory of Ham's uncovering his 
father's nakedneſs? The urging it 
by way of example ſeems to infer 
its being known to Adam, which 
yet it could not be. Thyer. 


This heavy curſe, fo it is in Mil- 
ton's own editions, but in others 
his heavy curſe, | 


109. —re/olving from thencefarth 
— them 12 And he An- 
gel leaves them in like manner, 
and confines his narration hencefor- 
ward to the one peculiar nation of 


— 


| Him 


the race of Abraham, from whence 


the Meſſiah was to deſcend. 


114. Him on this fide Euphrates pet 
re/iding, | That is Not yet, 
when Michael was ſpeaking ; but 
yet when God reſolv'd to /ele# one 
peculiar nation from all the reſt, 
ver. 111. No need therefore for 
Dr. Bentley's word then, inſtead of 
yet, Pearce. 


115. Bred up in idol-auorſbip; 
We read in Joſhua XXIV. 2. Yor 
fathers davelt on the other fide of the 
flood in old time, even Terah the fa- 
ther of Abraham, and the father if 
Nachor, and they ſerved other Gods, 
Now as Terah Abraham's father 
was an idolater, I think we may be 
certain that Abraham was bred up 

1 
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Him on this ſide Euphrates yet reſiding, 


Bred up in 1dol-worſhip ; 


O that men 115 


(Canſt thou believe?) ſhould be fo ſtupid grown, 
While yet the patriarch liv'd, who ſcap'd the flood, 
As to forſake the living God, and fall 

To worſhip their own work in wood and ſtone 

For Gods! yet him God the moſt High vouchſafes 


To call by viſion from his father's houſe, 


121 


His kindred and falſe Gods, into a land 


Which he will ſhew him, 


and from him will raiſe 


A mighty nation, and upon him ſhower 


His benediction ſo, that in his ſeed 


in the religion of his father, though 
he renounc'd it afterwards, and in 
all probability converted- his father 
likewiſe, for Terah removed with 
Abraham to Haran, and there died. 
dee Gen. XI. 31, 32. 


11. While yet the patriarch liv'd, 

who ſcap' d the flood, | It ap- 
pears from the computations given 
by Moſes, Gen. XI. that Terah the 
father of Abraham was born 222 


years after the flood, but Noah 


lived after the flood 3 50 years. Gen. 
IX. 28. and we have proved from 
Joſhua, that Terah and the anceſ- 
tors of Abraham /erved other Gods; 
and from the Jewiſh traditions we 
learn farther that Terah, and Na- 
chor his father, and Serug his 


125 
All 


grandfather were ſtatuaries and car- 
vers of idols: and therefore ido- 
latry was ſet up in the world, while 
yet the patriarch liv'd, who ſcap 
the food. | 


Yet him God the met 
High &c.] The ſame him 

ated as in ver. 114. Now the 
Lord had ſaid unto Abram. Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kin- 
dred, and from thy father's houſe, 
unto a land that I will ſhow thee. 
And I ewill make of thee a great na- 
tion, and I qwill bleſs thee and make 
thy name great; and thou ſhalt be a 
bleffing. And I will bleſs them that 
bleſs thee, and curſe him that curſeth 
thee ; and in thee ſhall all families of 
the earth be bleſſed, Gen. XII. 1,.2, 3. 
Cez 126.—he 


120. 
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All nations ſhall be bleſt ; he ſtrait obeys, 
Not knowing to what land, yet firm believes : 
I fee him, but thou canſt not, with what faith 
He leaves his Gods, his friends, and native ſoil 
| Ur of Chaldza, paſſing now the ford 130 
| To Haran, after him a cumbrous train 
I Of herds and flocks, and numerous ſervitude ; 


Not 


126, —— be rait obeys, eyes, next by making the Angel 
Not knowing to what land, yet firm the relator of it, and laſtly by unit. 
believes :] According to the ing the two former methods, and 
author of the Epiſtle to the He- making Michael ſee it as in viſion, 
| brews, XI. 8. By faith Abraham, , and give a rapturous inhven'd ac- 
| auben he was called out to go into a count of it to Adam. This gives Ma 
E - place which he ſhould after receive for great eaſe to the languiſhing atten- 
| an inheritance, obeyed ; and he went tion of the reader. Thyer, 
out, not knowing whither he went. j 


| 128. I ſee him, but thou canſt not, 230. Ur of Chndais) Gen, Xþ 


ye „ 31. And they quent forth from Ur © took 
&c.] As the principal deſign of this 7, Challe? to © is — land ther 
epiſode was to give Adam an idea 


| ae holy Pot Canaan, Chaldæa, a province of the) 

| of the holy Perſon who was to re- ag, lying eaſt of the Euphrates they 

| inſtate human nature in that happi- and weſt of the Tigris. Us. a city wei 
neſs and perfection from which it * Tera 


. of Chaldæa, the country of Terah 14 
2 2 8 _ and Abraham. The word Ur in the 
elf to the line o raham, from . . 
whence the Meſſiah was to deſcend. e ee e 


f l this name was given to the city, 
The Angel is deſcribed as ſeeing becauſe the fan, and its Hm b 
the patriarch actually travelling to- fire, was worſhipped therein. Paf- 
wards the land of promiſe, which Ang now. the ford, paſſing over the 
gives a particular livelineſs to this river Euphrates where it was ford- An 
part of the narration. Addiſon. able, 1 Haran: by this it ſhould i 1. 
Our poet, ſenſible that this long ſeem, that our author congeiv'd pla 
hiſtorical. deſcription might grow Haran to lie weſt of the river Eu- bas 
irkſome, has varied the manner of phrates ; and I find M. Baſnage in na 
2 it as much as poſſible, his Antiquities of the Jews main- of 
beginning firſt with ſuppoſing Adam tains, that Haran was a town, at oy 
to have a proſpect of it before his preſent unknown, out of the — 4 
. 1 EY 0 


It 
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Not wand' ring poor, but truſting all his wealth 
With God, who call'd him, in a land unknown. 
Canaan he now attains; I ſee his tents 135 
Pitch'd about Sechem, and the neighb'ring plain 

Of Moreh ; there by promiſe he receives 

Gift to his progeny of all that land, 

From Hamath northward to the deſert ſouth, 


of Meſopotamia, in Syria of Sho- 
bah, in the way towards the land 
of Canaan, | | 


132,—and numerous ſervitude ;| 
Many ſervants ; the a for the 


concrete. 


133. Not wand ring poor, but truſt- 
ing all his wealth] For Abram 
tak Sarat his wife, and Lot bis bro- 
ther's ſon, and all their ſubſtance that 
they bad gather d, and the fouls that 
they had gottews in Haran and they 
went forth to go into the land of Ca- 
naar, and into the land of Canaan 
they came. Gen. XII. 5. 


133. -I. ſee his tents 
Pitch'd about Sechem, and tht 
neighb'ring plain 

Of Moreb ;—] Gen. XII. 6. 
And Abram paſſed through the land 
unto the place of Sichem, unto the 
Plain of Moreh.- Sichem or Sechem 
or Sychar (for it had all theſe 
names) was a town of the province 
of Samaria, there by promiſe he re- 
ceives &c. as it follows immediately 
in Geneſis XII. 7. And the Lord ap- 
feared unto Abram, and ſaid, Unto 
4% ſeed apill J give this land: $0 


(Things 


exactly does the poet copy the ſa- 
cred hiſtorian. c 


139. From Hamath zorthward 
&c. ] As fo much is ſaid of the pro- 
mis'd land, the poet very properly 
gives us the bounds of it. Hamath 


was a City of Syria, and he entring 


into Hamath, ſo frequently men- 
tion'd in Scripture, is the narrow 
paſs leading from the land of Ca- 


naan to Syria, through the valley 


which lies between Libanus and 
Antilibanus. This is ſet down as 
the northern boundary of the land : 
Numb. XXXIV. 7, 8. To the deſert 
ſouth, the deſert of Arabia, or zhe 
wilderneſs of Ziz, as it is call'd, 
Numb. XXXIV. 3. Tour fouth- 
quarter ſhall be from the wilderneſs 
of Zin. From Herman eaſt, a moun- 
tain beyond Jordan, on the north- 
eaſt, 10 the great weſtern ſea, the 
Mediterranean. Numb. XXXIV. 
6. And as for the weſtern border, you 
ſpall ewen have the great ſea for a 


border this ſhall be your weſt- Bor- 


der. On the ſhore mount Carmel, a 
mountain famous in Scripture upon 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean. 
Here the double founted flreani For- 

0 3 dan, 
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(Things by their names 1 call, though yet unnam d) 
From Hermon eaſt to the great weſtern ſea; 141 
Mount Hermon, yonder ſea, each place behold 
In proſpect, as I point them; on the ſhore 
Mount Carmel; here the double-founted ſtream 
Jordan, true limit eaſtward; but his ſons 145 
Shall dwell to Senir, that long ridge of hills. 

This ponder, that all nations of the earth 
Shall in his ſeed be bleſſed ; by that ſeed 


Is meant thy great Deliverer, who ſhall bruiſe 


The 
os P ; 
| dan, as it is commonly faid to ariſe And the land on this fide Jordan 
| from two ſources at the foot of was efteemed more holy than the w. 
mount Libanus, the one call'd For, land on the other. The one was la 
and the other Dan, as Thamiſis barely called the land of your poſ- ch 
from the Thame and Iſis; true li- ſeſſton, the other the land of the poſ- pl 
mit eaſtward according to Numb. /n of the Lord, Joſhua XXII. 19. he 


XXXIV. 10, 12. And ye ſpall point See Univerſal Hiſtory, Vol. 1. p. 
out yaur eaſt border from Hazar- 566, 567. This river was the true | 
enan, a village at the fountain of limit eaftaward, but his ſons were to 

rdan, and the border ſball go extend thenifelves farther, ſhall 
down to Fordan &c. For the name dell to Senir, that long ridge of 
of Canaan, tho' ſometimes it in- Hill.. This Senir or Shenir is the 
cludes the whole land poſſeſſed by fame as mount Hermon, mention'd 


the twelve tribes, yet peculiarly as the eaſtern border before ver. 
belongs to no more than the coun- 


HH Rte = 


fry weſtward of the river Jordan ; 
and the Jews themſelves make a 
diſtinction between the land pro- 
mis'd to their fathers, and the 
lands of Sihon and Og which were 
to the eaſtward of the river. Mo- 
fes plainly does the ſame in this 


141.-as appears from Deut. III. g. 
Which Hermon the Sidonians call bi- 
rion, and the Amorites call it Shenir, 
And a more exact account of the 
boundaries of the promis'd land 
we ſhall hardly find in any proſe- 
author, than our poet has given us 
here in verſe. 


expreſſion, Deut. II. 29. Until 7 
Hall paſs over Jordan into the land 


which the Lord our God giveth us. 


140. Things by their names ] call, 
though yet unnam d] As _ 
gil's 


a ad ws e AD 


d) 
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The Serpent's head ; whereof to thee anon 
Plainlier ſhall be reveal'd. 
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150 


This patriarch bleſt, 


Whom faithful Abraham due time ſhall call, 

A ſon, and of his ſon a grand- child leaves, 

Like him in faith, in wiſdom, and renown ; 

The grand-child with twelve ſons increas'd departs 


From Canaan, to a land hereafter call'd 


156 


Egypt, divided by the river Nile; 
See where it flows, diſgorging at ſev'n mouths 
Into the ſea; to ſojourn in that land 


il's viſion in the fixth /Eneid pro- 
bably gave Milton the hint of this 
whole epiſode, this line 1s a tranſ- 


lation of that verſe, wherein An- 


chiſes mentions the names of 
places, which they were to bear 
hereafter, ver. 776. 


Hæc tum nomine erunt, nunc ſunt 
ſine nomine terrz. Addi/on. 


147. This ponder, ] As if he had 
ſaid, I mention other things for 
your information, but this you 
ſhould particularly remember, and 
meditate upon. 


15 2. Whom faithful Abraham due 
time ſhall call,] Dr. Bentley 
obſerves that every where elſe Mil- 
ton makes but two ſyllables of Ahra- 
ham ; and therefore to do the ſame 
here, he reads "x inſtead of due, 
But I believe that Milton intended 
to make the name Abraham here 
conſiſt of three ſyllables, in allu- 


He 


fion to God's adding a ſyllable to 
it, as we find in Gen, XVII. 5. 
Neither Hall thy name any more L 
called Abram, but thy name ſhall be 
Abraham. Pearce. 

Abram ſignifies a great father, but 
Abraham 1s of larger extent, and 
ſignifies a father of many nations. 


I55.—with twelve ſons increas d] 
A Latiniſm ; as Plaut. Trucul. II. 
6. 34. Cumque es aucta liberis. See 
alfo Tacit. Agric. c. 6. Richard/on. 


15 8. See where it flows, diſgorg- 
ing at ſev'n mouths] This 
pointing to the river adds a liveli- 
neſs to the narration, and the an- 
cient poets ſeldom mention the ri- 
ver Nile without taking notice of 
its ſeven mouths, 


Et ſeptem gemint turbant trepida 
oſtia Nili. Virg. En. VI. 800. 


Sic ubi deſeruit madidos ſeptem- 

fluus agros 
Nilus—— Ovid. Met. I. 422. 
Se —oſtia 
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He comes invited by a younger ſon 160 
In time of dearth, a ſon whoſe worthy deeds 

Raiſe him to be the ſecond in that realm 

Of Pharaoh: there he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation, and now grown 

Suſpected to a ſequent king, who ſeeks 165 
To ſtop their overgrowth, as inmate gueſts 

Too numerous; whence of gueſts he makes them ſlaves 
Inhoſpitably', and kills their infant males: 

Till by two brethren (thoſe two brethren call 
Moſes and Aaron) ſent from God to clame 170 Mu 


His people from inthralment, they return Da 
With glory” and ſpoil back to their promis'd land. Pal 
But firſt the lawleſs tyrant, who denies Lal 
To know their God, or meſſage to regard, = 1); 
Muſt be compell'd by ſigns and judgments dire; 175 MW Th 
3 ; Io 
—bſtia ſeptem „ note his ſpelling murren after the h 
Pulverulenta vacant ſeptem fire modern Latin word murrena. Nil 
flumine valles. Met. II. 256. 18 1.— thunder mix d with Hail, der 


Ke. ] The ſtorm of hail and fire, 
with the darkneſs that overſpread kiel 
the land for three days, are de- 004 
ſcribed with great ſtrength. The 


176. To Blood unſred Sc.] The 
hiſtory of this part of the poem is 
ſo well — as to need little 
comment or explanation. We fhall pęautiful : f 
paſſage which follows, is that 
Only juſt obſerve the poet's exact. raiſed upon noblehints in Scripture; whi 
_—_ in copying of holy wiray _ ES Ge onde 2 
particularly in recountin e 3 : 
plagues of Egypt in the 2 me- The river-dragon tam'd at length ary 
thod and order as the divine hiſ- ſubmits Sc, | 
torian. Beſides this we will only The river- dragon ig an alluſion to * 
| the 
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To blood unſhed the rivers muſt be turn'd ; 

Frogs, lice, and flies muſt all his palace fill 

With loath'd intruſion, and fill all the land ; 

His cattel muſt of rot and murren die; 

Botches and blains muſt all his fleſh imboſs, 180 
And all his people ; thunder mix'd with hail, 

Hail mix'd with fire muſt rend th' Egyptian ſky, 
And wheel on th' earth, devouring where it rolls ; 
What it devours not, herb, or fruit, or grain, 

A darkſome cloud of locuſts ſwarming down 18g 
Muſt eat, and on the ground leave nothing green ; 
Darkneſs muſt overſhadow all his bounds, 

Palpable darkneſs, and blot out three days; 

Laſt with one midnight ſtroke all the firſt-born 

Of Egypt muſt lie dead. Thus with ten wounds 190 


The river-dragon tam'd at length ſubmits 


the crocodile, which inhabits the 
Nile, from whence Egypt derives 
ber plenty. This alluſion is taken 


from that ſublime paſſage in Eze- 


kiel (XXIX. 4.) Thus /aith the Lord 
Cod, "Behold I am againſt thee, Pha- 
ravh king of Egypt, the great dragon 
that lieth in the midſt of his rivers, 
which hath ſaid, My river is mine 
own, and I have made it for myſelf. 
Milton hath given us another very 
noble and poetical image in the 
lame deſcription, which is copied 


To 


almoſt word for word out of the 
hiſtory of Moſes, 
All night he will purſue, Cc. 
Addiſon, 
188. Palpable darkneſs,] Darkneſs 
that may be felt, ſays our tranſlation. 
In the vulgar Latin it, is ram denſæ 
ut palpari quant, from whence our 
author ſeems to have fetch'd the 
word palpable. 
19T. Theriver-dragon tam d] The 
firſt edition has This river- dragon; 
but in the ſecond it 1s alter'd to The, 
whether 
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To let his ſojourners depart, and oft 
Humbles his ſtubborn heart, . but ſtill as ice 
More harden'd after thaw, till in his rage 


' Purſuing whom he late diſmiſs'd, the ſea 


195 


Swallows him with his hoſt, but them lets paſs 

As on dry land between two cryſtal walls, 

Aw'd by the rod of Moſes fo to ſtand = 

Divided, till his reſcued gain their ſhore: 

Such wondrous pow'r God to his ſaint will lend, 200 
Though preſent in his Angel, who ſhall go 

Before them in a cloud, and pill ar of fire, 


By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire, 


whether by the poet's direction, or 


by a miſtake of the printer, we 
cannot tell. Pearce. 


193. gas ice 

More harden d after thaw;] For 
ice warm'd gently into a thaw, is 
made more receptive of thoſe faline- 
and nitrous particles, which fill the 
freezing air, and inſinuating them- 
ſelves into the water already weak- 
en'd, are the cauſe of a harder con- 


Stiriaque impexis induruit hor- 
rida barbis. 
Virg. Georg. III. 366. 


Tficles freeze, as they drop, into a 
wonderful hardneſs. Hume. 


Ta 


206. — g his. approach 
Darkneſs defends between till nom. 
ing watch; ] To defend here 
has the ſignification of to forb:4, to 
hinder, to keep off, as the Latin de. 
fendo is ſometimes uſed, and the 
French defendre. There is hoſtem 
aefenare in Ennius, ſolſtitium pecori 
aefendite in Virgil, defendere frigus 
in Horace. Dirkneſs between di- 
ends, forbids and hinders, his ap- 
proach till the morning qwatch, allud- 


ing to Exod. XIV. 19, 20. And the 
Angel of Cod, which went before thi 


camp of Ißrael, remov'd and went 
behind them ;- and the pillar of the 


cloud went from before their face, and 


flood behind them: And it came be- 
taueen the-camp of the Egyptians and 
the camp of Iſrael, and it was a 


cloud 


II. 


93 
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To guide them in their journey, and remove 

gehind them, while th obdurate king purſues: 20 5 
All night he will purſue, but his approach 

Darkneſs defends between till morning watch; 

Then through the fiery pillar and the cloud 

God looking forth will trouble all his hoſt, 

And craze their chariot wheels: when by command 


Moſes once more his potent rod extends 


211 


Over the ſea; the fea his rod obeys ; 
On their imbattel'd ranks the waves return, 


And overwhelm their war 


cloud and darkneſ5 to them, but it gave 
light by night to theſe, Jo that the one 
cams not near the other all the night, 
AndMilton himſelf has uſed defended 
in the ſame manner, XI. 86. that 
defended fruit. See the note there, 
And again in Parad. Reg. II. 369. 


no interdi& 
Defends the touching of theſe vi- 


ands pure, 


And ſo Spenſer uſes it, Faery 
Queen, B. IV. Cant. 3. St. 32. 


Himſelf to ſave, and danger to 
defend. 


And fo polite a writer as Sir Wil- 
lam Temple, in the concluſion of 
his Eſſay upon the cure of the gout 
by Moxa, ſpeaking of wine ſays, 


: the race elect 
Safe towards Canaan from the ſhore advance 


215 
Through 


that the uſe of it pure was in 


«« ſome places defended by cuſtoms 
* or laws.” 


210. Andcraxe their chariotwheels el 
Bruiſeor break them in pieces. Craze 
from the French ecraſer to bruiſe or 
break. So I. 311. the chariot wheels 
are ſaid to have been broken, though 
Exod. XIV. 25. *tis only ſaid they 
were talen off, ſo that the chariots 
were driven heavily. Milton who 
perfectly underſtood the original has 


therefore expounded tfiis taking off 


to be breaking ; tho? that may mean 
no more, than what we do when we 
ſay ſuch a one 1s crazy, broken 
with age and diſabled. Richard/on. 
The pot was craſed is in Chaucer. 
See Lye's Junius upon the word 
crafie. 


am 
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Through the wild deſert, not the readieſt way, 
Leſt entring on the Canaanite alarm'd 

War terrify them inexpert, and fear 
Return them back to Egypt, chooſing rather 


Inglorious life with ſervitude; for life 


220 


To noble and ignoble is more ſweet 

Untrain'd in arms, where raſhneſs leads not on. 
This alſo ſhall they gain by their delay 

In the wide wilderneſs, there they ſhall found 
Their government, and their great ſenate chooſe 22; 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain'd: 


God from the mount of Sinai, whoſe gray top 


216, —not the readieft way, &c.] 
It is remarkable, that here Milton 
omits the moral cauſe (tho? he gives 
the poetical) of the Iſraelites wan- 
d'ring forty years in the wilderneſs, 
and this was their poltron mutiny 
on the return of the ſpies. He 
omitted this with judgment, for this 
laſt ſpeech of the Angel was to give 
ſuch a repreſentation of things, as 
might convey comfort to Adam: 
otherwiſe the ſtory of the brazen 
ſerpent would have afforded noble 
imagery. Warburton. 


216, —= not the readieft way.] 
For Exod. XIII. 17, 18. It came to 
paſi when Pharaoh had let the people 
go, that God led them not through the 
away of the land of the Philiflines, 
. althcugh tbat was near. That was 
the neareſt way from Egypt to Ca- 


Shall 


naan, and was a journey of not a 
bove three days, as Philo ſays; o- 
thers ſay of ten. But certainly it 
was no great way, for the ſons of 
Jacob went it often to and fro. See 
Biſhop Patrick. For God ſaid, L 
perad venturt the people repent, when 
they ſee war, and they return to Egypt. 
But Gad led the people about, through 
ya ww/ryof the wilderneſs of the Red 
ea. 


227.—whoſe gray top] An uſual 
epithet of mountains, becauſe the 
ſnow lies longer there than in the 
valleys, and upon ſome of thei 
lofty brows all the year long. 


——Gelidus canis cum montibus 
kumor 
Liquitur, 


Virg. Georg. I. 43. 
Hume. 

But chis epithet was more prope 
and 
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Shall tremble, he deſcending, will himſelf 

In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets ſound, 
Ordain them laws; part ſuch as appertain 230 
To civil juſtice, part religious rites 

Of ſacrifice, informing them, by types 

And ſhadows, of that deſtin'd Seed to brutſe 

The Serpent, by what means he ſhall achieve 
Mankind's deliverance. But the voice of God 235 
To mortal ear is dreadful ; they beſeech 

That Moſes might report to them his will, 

And terror ceaſe ; he grants what they beſought 
lnſtructed that to God 1s no acceſs 


Without 
1all 


and peculiar to Sinai at that time, think, this ſhould have been parti- 

as it was cover'd with cloadt and cularly mention'd, as it was pub- 
"+ WY ke. See Exod. XIX. lim'd at this time in the moſt ſo- 
Ar ANTS lemn manner by God from mount 

f 230, &c. 245, &c.] By theſe paſ- Sinai; and as it was thought wor- 

25 ſages Milton ſeems to have under- thy to be written with his own fin- 
de, bod no more of the Jewiſh inſtitu- ger upon two tables of ſtone, when 
4% on than be ſaw in the ſmall Preſ- 

byterian ſyſtems ; otherwiſe the ple by the writing and preaching 
JP; true idea of the theocracy would of Moſes, as a mediator between 
"ous F have afforded ſome noble obſerva- God and them. Greenwood, 
I. tions. Narburton. 
Milton ſpeaks of the civil and the 237. That Moſes might report] 
tual, that is the judicial and the Dr. Bentley would read may report. 
ceremonial precepts delivered to the | 
Jews; but why did he omit the 238.—he grants what they be- 
moral law contained in the ten ſought) In the firſt edition 
commandments ? Poſſibly his rea- it was thus, he grants them their de- 
lon might be, becauſe this was ſup- Fire, but in the Grad it was alter'd 
poſed to be written originally in to this, he grants aubat they be- 
the heart of Man, and therefore /a»ght : I ſuppoſe that the con- 
Adam muſt have been perfectly ac- ſtruction might be plainer in what 
quainted with it: but however I follows, Inſtruched that to God &c. 


242.—of 


the reſt were convey'd to the peo- 


— — —— 7 — 
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Without mediator, whoſe high office now 240 
Moſes in figure bears, to introduce 


One greater, of whoſe day he ſhall foretel, 


And all the prophets in their age the times 
Of great Meſſi ah ſhall ſing. Thus laws and rites 


Etſtabliſh d, ſuch delight hath God in men 245 


Obedient to his will, that he vouchſafes 

Among them to ſet up'his tabernacle, 

The holy One with mortal men to dwell : 

By his preſcript a ſanctuary is fram'd 

Of cedar, overlaid with gold, therein 250 
An ark, and in the ark his teſtimony, 

The records of his covenant, over theſe 


A mercy- ſeat of gold between the wings 


242.———of whoſe day he ſhall 
oretel, 


And all the prophets &c.] Acts III. 


22, 24. For Moſes truly ſaid unto the 


fathers, A prophet ſhall the Lord your 
God raiſe up unto you of your brethren, 
like unto me—yea and all the pro- 
phets from Samuel, and thoſe that fol- 
low after, as many as have ſpoken, 


bave likewiſe foreteld of theſe days. 


255. Sewn, lamps as in a zodiac 
. repreſentin 
The head nly fires ;] That the ſeven 
latnps ſignified the ſeven planets, and 
that therefore the lamps ſtood ſlope- 
wiſe, as it were to expreſs the ob- 
liquity of the zodiac, is the gloſs of 
"I 


Ot 


Joſephus, from whom probably our 
author borrow'd it. Joſeph. Antiq, 
Lib. 3. c. 6 & 7. and De Bel. Jud, 
Lib. 5. c. 5. See likewiſe Mede's 
Diſcourſe 10, upon the ſeven Arch- 
Angels. Mr. Hume quotes likewiſe 
the Latin of Philo to the ſame pur- 
poſe: Myſtice candelabrum hoc 
ſeptifidum imago erat ſphæræ ſep- 
tiluſtris, ſive ſeptem planetarum. 
Tabernaculum typus mundi. Sanc- 
tum ſanctorum, typus coli empyrei 
beatorum. See Cornelius a Lapide 
upon Exod. XXV. 31. 


258. Save when they journe,] 

T hen a cloud covered the tent of tht 
congregation, and the glory of the 2 
i full 

p 


+5 
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Of two bright Cherubim ; 


before him burn 


Sev'n lamps as in a zodiac repreſenting 255 
The heav'nly fires ; over the tent a cloud 

Shall reſt by day, a fiery gleam by night, 

dave when they journey, and at length they come, 
Conducted by his Angel to the land | 

Promis'd to Abraham and his ſeed : the reſt 260 
Were long to tell, how many battels fought, 

How many kings deſtroy'd, and kingdoms won, 

Or how the ſun ſhall in mid-Heav'n ſtand till 

A day entire, and night's due courſe adjourn, 

Man's voice commanding, Sun in Gibeon ſtand, 265 
And thou moon in the vale of Atalon, 

Till Iſrael overcome; ſo call the third 


} 


filled the tabernacle. And Moſes was 
uot able to enter into the tent of the 
congregation becauſe the cloud abode 
thereon,” and the glory of the Lord 
filled the tabernacle. And when the 
doud was taken up from over the ta- 
bernacle, the children of 1ſrael went 
onward in all their journeys. But if 
the cloud avere not taken up, then they 
Journey'd not, till the day that it was 
taken up. For the cloud of the Lord 
was upon the tabernacle by day, and 
fire was on it by night, in the ſight 
of all the houſe of Iſrael, throughout 
all their journeys, Exod. XL. 34. Cc. 
Thus it was in all places wherever 


they came: and this is what Milton 


From 


ſays in ſhort, the cloud was over 
the tent by day, and the fire (call'd 
here a fiery gleam) by night, when 
they journey'd not. He takes no 
notice how it was. when they did, 
which this text(for the infinite beau- 
ty of it we have given it at length) 
explains: The cloud was then taken 
up; How then? the Lord went be- 


fore them by day in a pillar of a cloud 
to lead them the way, and by night 


in a pillar of fire to give them light, 
to go by day and night, chap. XIII. 
21. Other armies pitch their en- 
ſigns when they incamp, and lift 
them up when they march. So does 
the Lord of hoſts leading forth his 


people. 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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From Abraham, ſon of Iſaac, and from him ; 
His whole deſcent, who thus ſhall Canaan win. 


Here Adam interpos d. 


O ſent from Heaven, 279 


Inlightner of my darkneſs, gracious things 

Thou haſt reveal'd, thoſe chiefly which concern 
Juſt Abraham and his ſeed : now firſt I find 

Mine eyes true opening, and my heart much eas'd, 
Erewhile perplex'd with thoughts what would become 


Of me and all mankind ; 
His day, in whom all nations ſhall be bleſt, 


people. But what enſigns! how 
ſublime! Milton ſeems too con- 
eiſe here. Richard ſon. 


270. Here Adam interpos d.] Theſe 
interpoſitions of Adam have a very 
good effect, for otherwiſe the con- 
tinued narration of the Angel 
would appear too long and tedious. 


274. Mine eyes true opening, ] For 
that was a falſe promiſe which the 
Serpent had made, Gen. III. 5. 
Your eyes ſhall be open'd &c. 


277. His day,] An alluſion to 
that of our Saviour, John VIII. 
56. Your father Abraham rejoiced 
to ſee my day; and he ſaw it, and 


was glad. 


283. So many laws argue ſo many 
fins] This fcruple of our 

firſt father, and the reply of the An- 
gel are grounded upon St. Paul's 
Epiſtles, and particularly thoſe to 
theRomans, Galatians and Hebrews, 


but now I ſee 276 


Favor 


* 


as the reader, who is at all conver- 
ſant with theſe ſacred writings, will 
eaſily perceive. It would be too 
minute and tedious to quote chapter 
and verſe for every expreſſion: but 
the reader may peruſe the following 
texts, and compare them with our 
author. Wherefore then ſerveth the 
law ? it was added becauſe of tranſ- 
grefrons. Gal. III. 19. I had not 

nown fin but. by the law : But fin 
taking occaſion by the commandment 
ewrought in me all manner of concu- 
piſcence. Rom. VII. 7, 8. By the 
deeds of the law there ſhall no fleſh 
be juſtified in his fight, for by tht 
law is the knowledge of fin. Rom. 
III. 20. 1{F the blbod of bulls and of 
goats ſanctiſieth to the purifying f 
the fleſh, how much more ſhall tht 
blood of Chriſt, who through the eter- 
nal Spirit offered himſelf without ſpet 
to God, purge your conſcience from 
dead works ? Heb. IX. 13, 14. {t 
is not poſſible that the' blood of * 

an 


70 
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Favor unmerited by me, who ſought 
Forbidden knowledge by forbidden means, 


This yet I apprehend not, why to thoſe 


280 


Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth 

So many and fo various laws are given; 

80 many laws argue ſo many ſins | 

Among them; how can God with ſuch reſide ? 
To whom thus Michael. Doubt not but that ſin 


Will reign among them, as of thee begot ; 
And therefore was law giv'n them to evince 


and of goats ſhould take away fins ; 


Wherefore when he cometh into the 


world, he faith, Sacrifice and offer- 
ing thou wwouldſt not, but a body haſt 
thou prepared me. Heb. X. 4, 5. I. 
was imputed to him for righteouſneſs. 


Now it avas net written for his ſake 


alone, that it was imputed to him; 
But for us alſo to whom it Hall be 
imputed, if we believe on him that 
raiſed up Jeſus our Lord from the 
dead. Rom. IV. 22, 23, 24. There- 
fore being juſtified by faith, wwe have 
peace with God through our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt. Rom. V. 1. For there 
is verily a diſannulling of the com- 
mandment going before, for the wweak- 
neſt and unprofita — For 
the law made nothing perfect, but 
the bringing in of a better hope did. 
Heb. VII. 18, 19. For the law 


baving a ſhadow of good things to 


come, and not the very image of the 

things, can never with thoſe ſacri- 

fert make the comers thereunto per- 
Vol. II. 


286 
Their 


Had. Heb. X. i. That no man is 
Juftified by the law in the fight of God 
it is evident ; for the juſt ſhall live 
by faith: Aud the law is not of 
faith ; but the man that doeth them 
ſpall live in them — But befort faith 
came, we were kept under the law; 
ſhut up unto the Faith, which ſhould 
afterwards be revealed. Gal. III. 
11, 12, 23. Hherefore thou art no 
more a ſervant, but a ſom Gal: 
IV..7. For ye have not received 


the ſpirit of bondage again to fear; 


but ye have reteived the ſpirit of a- 
doption, whereby wwe cry Abba, Fa- 
ther. Rom. VIII. 15. How admi- 
rably hath our author here in a few 
verſes ſumm'd up the ſenſè and ar- 
gument of theſe and more texts of 
Scripture ? It is really wonderful; 
how he could compriſe ſo much di- 
vinity in fo few words, and at the 
ſame time expreſs it with ſuch 
ſtrength and perſpicuity. 
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Their natural pravity, by ſtirring up 

Sin againſt law to fight: that when they ſee 
Law can diſcover ſin, but not remove, 
Save by thoſe ſhadowy expiations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats, they may conclude 
Some blood more precious muſt be paid for man, 
Juſt for unjuſt, that in ſuch righteouſneſs = 

To them by faith imputed, they may find 295 
Juſtification towards God, and peace 

Of conſcience, which the law by ceremonies 
Cannot appeaſe, nor man the moral part 
Perform, and not performing cannot live. 

So law appears imperfect, and but given 300 
With purpoſe to reſign them in full time 

Up to a better covenant, difciplin d 

From ſhadowy types to truth, from fleſh to ſpirit, 
From impoſition of ſtrict laws to free 

Acceptance of large grace, from ſervile fear 40; 
5 | To 
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307. And therefore [ball not Moſes, 
&c. J. Moſes died in mount 

Nebo, in the land of Moab, from 
whence he had the proſpe&. of the 
promis'd land, but not the honor 
ot leading the Iſraelites in to poſſeſs 
it, which was reſerved for Joſhua. 
Deut. XXXIV. Joſh. I. Commenta- 
tors on the death of Aaron in mount 


Hor, Numb, XX. 28. remark that 


neither Miriam 8 is the prophets, 
nor Aaron that is the prieſts, nor 
Moſes the deliverer of the law, but 
Joſhua that 1s Jeſus Chriſt, was able 
to lead God's people into the pro- 
mis'd land, to Heaven and ever- 
laſting bliſs, St. Jerom. Theod. 
Rabanus &c, Hume. 

311. His name and office bearing, ] 


Joſhua was in many things a type 1 
0 


0 


5 
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To filial, works of law to works of faith. 

And therefore ſhall not Moſes, though of God 
Highly belov'd, being but the miniſter 

Of law, his people into Canaan lead ; 

But Joſhua whom the Gentiles Jeſus call, 310 
His name and office bearing, who ſhall quell 

The adverſary Serpent, and bring back 

Through the world's wilderneſs long wander'd man 
Safe to eternal Paradiſe of reſt, 

Mean while they in their earthly Canaan plac'd 315 
Long time ſhall dwell and proſper, but when ſins 
National interrupt their public peace, 


Provoking God to raiſe them enemies; 


From whom as oft he ſaves them penitent 

By judges firſt, then under kings; of whom 320 
The ſecond, both for piety renown'd 

And puiſſant deeds, a promiſe ſhall receive 


lrrevocable, that his regal throne 


of Jeſus; and the names are the 
lame, Joſhua according to the He- 
brew, and Jeſus in Greek. 'The 
derenty always render Joſhua by 
Jeſus, and there are two paſſages in 
the New Teſtament where Jeſus 1s 
uſed for apc once by St. Stephen, 
Acts VII. 45. The tabernacle which 
our fathers brought in with Jeſus, 
that is with Joſhua, into the palſelſion 


For 


of the Gentiles; and again by St, 
aul, Heb. IV. 8. 1F Jeſus, that is 
if Joſhua, had given them reft, then 
ewould he not afterward have ſpoken 
of another day. And the name Jo- 
ſhua or-Jeſus ſignifies a Saviour. 
322.— a promiſe ſhall receive &c.] 
The poet alludes here to the follow- 
ing prophecies: And thine houſe, and 
thy kingdom, ſhall be eftabliſh'd for 
D d 2 ever 
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For ever ſhall indure; the like ſhall ſing 

All prophecy, that of the royal ſtock 325 
Of David (fo I name this king) ſhall riſe 

A ſon, the woman's ſeed to thee foretold, 

Foretold to Abraham, as in whom ſhall truſt 

All nations, and to kings foretold, of kings 


The laſt, for of his reign ſhall be no end, 


330 


But firſt a long ſucceſſion muſt enſue, 

And his next fon, for wealth and wiſdom fam'd, 
The clouded ark of God, till then in tents 
Wand'ring, ſhall in a glorious temple” inſhrine. 


Such follow him as ſhall be regiſter'd 


335 


Part good, part bad, of bad the longer ſcroll. 


Whoſe foul idolatries, and other faults 


ever before thee ; thy throne ſhall be 
eftabliſh'd for ever, 2 Sam. VII. 16. 
And this promiſe is called irrewo- 
cable, for ſays God Pſal. LXXXIX. 
34, 35, 36. My covenant will I not 
break, nor alter the thing that is gone 
out of my lips. Once have I favorn 
by my holineſs that I will not lie unto 
David. His ſeed ſhall indure for ever, 
and his throne as the ſun before me. 
The poet goes on, he like ſhall /ing 
all prophecy, all the prophets ſhall 
foretel the ſame, that of the royal 


Hoch of David ſpall riſe a fon, inſo- 
much that when the Phariſees were © 


aſked Whoſe ſon is Chriſt, they all 
readily. anſwer The ſen of David. 


Heapd 


Matth. XXII. 42. foretold to thee a 
the Woman's ſeed, Gen. III. 1;, 


foretold to Abraham as a perſon in 


ab hom all nations ſhall truſt, Gen, 
XXII. 18. And in thy ſeed ſhall al 
the nations of the earth be bleſid, 
and in him ſhall the Gentiles truſt, 
Rom. 2 12. and to kings foretoli, 
as the of kings, for of his rei 

Hall be 2 24 — 4 the . 
claration of the Angel, Luke I. 32, 
33. The Lord Ged Hall give 1115 
him the throne of his father David; 
And he ſhall reign over the houſe if 
Jacob for ever, and o his kingdon 
there ſhall be no end. So thoroughly 


has our author ſtudied all the ＋ 
0 


Il 


25 
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| Heap'd to the popular ſum, will ſo incenſe 


God, as to leave them, and expoſe their land, 

Their city', his temple, and his holy ark 340 
With all his ſacred things, a ſcorn and prey 

To that proud city, whoſe high walls thou ſaw'ſt 
Left in confuſion, Babylon thence call'd. 

There in captivity he lets them dwell 

The ſpace of ſev'nty years, then brings them back, 


Remembring mercy, and his covenant ſworn 346 


To David, ſtabliſh'd as the days of Heaven, 
Return'd from Babylon by leave of kings 

Their lords, whom God diſpos'd, the houſe of God 
They firſt re-edify, and for a while 390 
In mean eſtate live moderate, till grown 


of holy Scripture, and digeſted 
them into this work. 


342.— % high walls thou 

| faw'ſt &c.) I know not 
whether the poet has not here for- 
gotten himſelf a little ; for it is not 
ſtrictly true, that Adam /aw the 
walls left in confuſion ; it was no 
part of Adam's viſion ; it is only 
a part of the Angel's narration in 
this book, I was thinking then 
that perhaps Adam might ſee 
places, tho he could not ſee per- 
ſons ; as he ſees the Nile, ver. 158, 
and mount Hermon and the Medi- 
terranean, ver, 142, tho' he could 


In 


not ſee Abraham, ver. 128: but 
the Mediterranean, and Hermon, 
and the Nile, ſeas, and mountains, 
and rivers, are ſuch places as exiſt- 
ed at that very time, whereas the 
walls of Babel or Babylon were not 
built till ſeveral years afterwards, 
and Adam ſeems now to have loſt 
his proſpect of things future; as 
the Angel ſays, I perceive thy mor- 


tal fight to fail, ver. 9g. We muſt 


not therefore underſtand the ex- 
preſſion litterally ; for verbs of /ee- 
ing are often extended beyond the 
bare act, and are applied to other 
ſenſes and other faculties of the 


mind, a 
Dd 3 355.—thar 
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In wealth and multitude, factious they grow; 
But firſt among the prieſts diſſention ſprings, 


Men who attend the altar, and ſhould moſt 


Endevor peace: their ſtrife pollution brings 35; 
Upon the temple itſelf: at laſt they ſeiſe 

The ſcepter, and regard not David's ſons, 

Then loſe it to a ſtranger, that the true 

Anointed king Meſſiah might be born 

Barr'd of his right ; yet at his birth a ſtar 360 
Unſeen before in Heav'n proclames him come, 
And guides the eaſtern ſages, who inquire - 


His place, to offer incenſe, myrrh, and gold 


His place of birth a ſolemn Angel tells 

To ſimple ſhepherds, keeping watch by night; 465 
They gladly thither haſte, and by a quire 

Of ſquadron'd Angels hear his carol ſung. 

A virgin is his mother, but his fire 

The pow'r of the moſt High; he ſhall aſcend 

The throne hereditary, and bound his reign 470 


With 


355 .—their firife pollution brings Prideaux. At laß they ſei ſe the ſeeh- 
Upon the temple Vi : &c.] F a ter, Arifobalusideff 22 0 Wt 
was chiefly through the conteſts be- nus, high-prieft of the Jews, was 
tween Jaſon and Menelaus, high- the firſt who aſſumed the title of 
prieſts of the Jews, that the tem- king after the Babyloniſh captivity; 
ple was polluted by, Antiochus E- before Chriſt 107. And regard ut 
piphanes, See 2 Macacb. V. and David's ſons, none of that family 
| 1 having 
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With earth's wide bounds, his glory with the Heavens. 
He ceas'd, diſcerning Adam with ſuch joy 
Surcharg'd, as had like grief been dew'd in tears, 
Without the vent of words, which theſe he breath'd. 
O prophet of glad tidings, finiſher 375 
Of. utmoſt hope ! now clear I underſtand | 
What oft my ſteddieſt thoughts have ſearch'd in vain; 


| Why our great expectation ſhould be call'd 


The ſeed of Woman : Virgin Mother, hail, 

High in the love of Heav'n, yet from my loins 380 
Thou ſhalt proceed, and from thy womb the Son 
Of God moſt High ; ſo God with Man unites. 


| Needs muſt the Serpent now his capital bruiſe 


Expect with mortal pain: ſay where and when 384 
Their fight, what ſtroke ſhall bruiſe the victor's heel. 
To whom thus Michael. Dream not of their fight, 
As of a duel, or the local wounds 

Of head or heel : not therefore joins the Son 


Manhood to God-head, with more ſtrength to foil 


having had the government fince 7th earth's wide bounds, his glory 
Zerubbabel. en loſe it to 4 with the Heavens. 


ranger, to Herod who was an Idu- | 
mean, in whoſe reign Chriſt was Imperium oceano, famam qui ter- 


born, See Joſephus and Prideaux. minet aſtris. 


Virg. En. I. 287. 
370. -d bounds his reign 
| : Dd4 394—#Ms 
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Thy enemy; nor ſo is overcome 399 
Satan, whoſe fall from Heav'n, a deadher bruiſe, 
Diſabled not to give thee thy death's wound: 
Which he, who comes thy Saviour, ſhall recure, 
Not by deſtroying Satan, but his works 


In thee and in thy ſeed: nor can this be, 


395 


But by fulfilling that which thou didſt want, 
Obedience to the law of God, impos d 

On penalty of death, and ſuffering death, 

The penalty to thy tranſgreſſion due, 

And due to theirs which out of thine will grow: 400 
So only can high juſtice reſt appaid. | | 
The law of God exact he ſhall fulfil 

Both by obedience and by love, though love 


Alone fulfil the law; thy puniſhment, 


394. — bis works 
In thee and in thy feed :] 1 John 
III. 8. For this purpoſe the Son of 
God yas manifefted, that he might 
deflroy the works of the Devil. 
400. And duc to theirs which out 
F thinewwill grow : :] Puniſh- 
ment is due to men's actual tranſ- 
greffions, tho? the original depravi- 
ty, the tranſgreſſion of Adam, was 
the root of them. Richardſon. 
403. though loge 
—_ fulfil the las; Rom.] XIII. 
10. Love is the fulfilling of the law, 
48009. cnn i Merits 


He 


To /ave them, &c.] Dr. Bentley 
ſays that the conſtruction demands 
Da ſave them, and fo he ſuppoſes 
that Milton gave it. But I cannot 
ſee with what propriety, when Mil- 
ton is ſpeaking of things to come, 
and uſing the future tenſe before 
and after this ſentence, he can here 


jump at once into the preſent tenſe 


do, and repreſent Chriſt's merits as 
then actually ſaving them. And 
yet tho” I diſlike the DoRor's alter- 
ation, I confeſs that there is a diff 
culty in the common reading. The 
only ſenſe that I can make of it is 


15, 


0 
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He ſhall indure by coming in the fleſh 


425 
405 


To a reproachful life and curſed death, 

Proclaming life to all who ſhall believe 

In his redemption, and that his obedience 

Imputed becomes theirs by faith, his merits 

To ſave them, not their own, though legal works. 


For this he ſhall live hated, be blaſphem'd, 
| Seis'd on by force, judg'd, and to death condemn'd 


411 


A ſhameful and accurs'd, nail'd to the croſs 
By his own nation, ſlain for bringing life ; 


But to the croſs he nails thy enemies, 


415 


The law that is againſt thee, and the ſins 
Of all mankind, with him there crucify'd, 
Never to hurt them more who rightly truſt 
In this his ſatisfaction ; ſo he dies, 


this, Which redemption and obe- 
dience are his merits to ſave them, 
and not their own works, tho” 
legal ones and ſtrictly conformable 
to the law. Pearce. 
I rather underſtand the paſſage thus. 
] apprehend that the verb believe 
governs the reſt of the ſentence, 
Proclaming life to all who fhall be- 
lieve in his redemption, and ſhall be- 
heve that his obedience imputed be- 
comes theirs by faith, and ſhall be- 
lieve is merits to ſave them, not 
their own, though legal works. 
413. A ſhameful aud agcurs'd,] 


But 


For it is auritten, Curſed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree. Gal. III. 13. 
Deut. XXI. 23. 
415. But to the croſs he nails thy 
enemies, | The enemies of 
Adam were the {aw that was againſt 
him and the /ins of all mankind as 
{pringing * from him, and 
therefore in ſome ſenſe chargeable 


upon him. The author in this 
paſſage alludes to Col. II. 14. Blor- 
ting out the hand writing of ordi- 
nances that was againſt us, which 
Twas contrary to us, and took it out 
of the way, nailing it to his croſs. 


424. Thy 
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But ſoon revives; death over him no power 429 
Shall long uſurp; ere the third dawning light 
Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall ſee him riſe 

Out of his grave, freſh as the dawning light, 

Thy ranſome paid, which man from death redeems, 
His death for man, as many as offer'd life 425 
Neglect not, and the benefit embrace 

By faith not void of works: this God-like act 
Annuls thy doom, the death thou ſhouldſt have dy'd, 
In ſin for ever loſt from life; this act 

Shall bruiſe the head of, Satan, cruſh his ſtrength, 430 
Defeating ſin and death, his two main arms, 
And fix far deeper in his head their ſtings 

Than temp'ral death ſhall bruiſe, the victor's heel, 
Or theirs whom he redeems, a death like ſleep, 
A gentle wafting to immortal life. | 435 
Nor after reſurrection ſhall he ſtay 

Longer on earth than certain times to' appear 
Bo To 


424. T ran ſome paid. The two —— this God-like act 

firſt editions have T hy (the later ones Annuls % doom, &c. Pearce. 
The): and Milton's word may be 432. And fix far deeper in his head 
defended, if we ſuppoſe that Adam their flings 
is here ſpoken of not as a ſingle Than temp ral death ſpall braiſe the 

on, but as one in whoſe loins vickor's heel, Before we come 
all mankind was contain'd, or as to a concluſion, it may be proper to 
one who was repreſentative of the remark here once for all, that Mil- 
whole human ſpecies. And ſo the ton makes no diſtinction between 
poet ſpeaks again in 427. | then and than, but ſpells both _ 
: 4 then, 
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oo his diſciples, . men who in his life 
Still follow'd him; to them ſhall leave in charge 
To teach all nations what of him they learn'd 440 
And his ſalvation, them who ſhall believe | | 
s, Baptizing in the profluent ſtream, the ſign l 
5 of waſhing them from guilt of fin to life 
Pure, and in mind prepar'd, if fo befall, 
For death, like that which the Redeemer dy'd. 445 | 
d, All nations they ſhall teach; for from that day i 
Not only to the ſons of Abraham's loins | 
zo WE Salvation ſhall be preach'd, but to the ſons =_ 
of Abraham's faith wherever through the world; 
So in his ſeed all nations ſhall be bleſt. 45 O 
Then to the Heav'n of Heav'ns he ſhall aſcend 
With victory, triumphing through the air 
35 I Over his foes and thine; there ſhall ſurpriſe 
The Serpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 
Through all his realm, and there confounded leave 
0 | Then 
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then, which muſt neceſſarily occa- the other. It is hoped therefore 
hon ſome obſcurity and confuſion. that theſe things have been alter'd 


ad — too he commonly writes thir, for the better. 

the —— — 1 445+ For death, like that which | 
we other; and at the ſame time he 10% f. the Redeemer dy'd.] Dr. Bent. l 
bag frequently uſes theirt, and there fa (and it is not improbable) 1 


il. ſeems to be no reaſon why the one that the author gave it. 


en ſhould be written differently from which heir Redeemer dy'd. 
| us 437. — . 
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Then enter into glory, and reſume a 

His ſeat at God's right hand, exalted high 

Above all names in Heav'n ; and thence ſhall come, 

When this world's diſſolution ſhall be ripe, 

With glory' and pow'r to judge both quick and dead, 

To judge th' unfaithful dead, but to reward 461 

His faithful, and receive them into bliſs, 

Whether in Heav'n or Earth, for then the Earth 

Shall all be Paradiſe, far happier place 

Than this of Eden, and far happier days. 465 
So ſpake th' Arch-Angel Michael, then paus'd, 

As at the world's great period; and our fire 

Replete with joy and wonder thus reply'd. 


457. wommexaltied high | 
Above all names in Heav' n;] Phil. 
II. 9. Wherefore God alſo hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name 
avhich is above every name. Or as 
it is expreſs'd Eph. I. 20, 21. Hath 
fet him at his own right hand in the 
heavenly places, above every name 
that is named, not only in this world, 
but alſo in that which is to come. 
459. When this world's diſſolution 
fall be ripe,] In the later 
editions we have the world's but 
J prefer 1015, which is found in the 
two firſt ; becauſe this reading ad- 
mits the ĩctus on the ſecond ſyllable 
of the verſe (where it ought to be) 
whereas the other reading throws 
ir off upon the third. Pearce, 


0 


469. O Goodneſs infinite, Goodnejh 
immenſe ! &c.) The poet 

has very finely repreſented the joy 
and gladneſs of heart, which riſes 
in Adam upon his diſcovery of the 
Meſſiah. As he ſees his day at a 
diſtance through types and ſhadows, 
he rejoices in it; but when he finds 
the redemption of -man completed, 
and Paradiſe again renew'd, he 
breaks forth in rapture and tranſport. 
I have hinted before, that an heroic 
poem according to the opinion of 
the beſt critics, ought to end hap- 


pily, and leave; the mind of the 


reader, after having conducted it 
through many doubts and fears, ſor- 
rows and diſquietudes, in a ſtate of 
tranquillity and ſatisfaction. Mil- 

ton's 


5 
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O Goodneſs infinite, Goodneſs immenſe ! 


That all this good of evil ſhall produce, 


470 


And evil turn to good ; more wonderful 

Than that which by creation firſt brought forth 
Light out of darkneſs! full of doubt I ſtand, 
Whether I ſhould repent me now of ſin 


By me done and occaſion d, or rejoice 


475 


Much more, that much more good thereof ſhall ſpring, 
To God more glory, more good will to men 

From God, and over wrath grace ſhall abound, 

But ſay, if our Deliverer up to Heaven 


Muſt reaſcend, what will betide the few 
His faithful, left among th' unfaithful herd, 


ton's fable, which had ſo many other 
| > IT to recommend 1t, was 
eficent in this particular. It is here 
therefore, that the poet has ſhown 
a moſt exquiſite judgment, as well 
as the fineſt invention, by findin 
out a method to ſupply this 1 
defect in his ſubject. Accordingly 
he leaves the adverſary of mankind, 
in the laſt view which he gives us 
of him, under the loweſt ſtate of 
mortification and diſappointment. 
We ſee him chewing aſhes, grovel- 
ing in the duſt, and loaden with 
ſupernumerary pains and torments. 
On the contrary our two firſt pa- 
rents are comforted by dreams and 
viſions, cheared with promiſes of 
ſalvation, and in a manner raiſed 


400 
The 


to a greater happineſs, than that 
which they had forfeited : In ſhort, 
Satan is repreſented miſergble in 
the highth of his triumphs, and 
Adam triumphant in the highth of 
miſery. Addiſon. 


475. cr rejoice 
Mach more, that much more good 
thereof ſhall ſpring,] He ſeems 
to have remember'd that rant of 
one of the fathers, O felix culpa, 
quz talem ac tantum meruit ha- 
bere redemptorem! O happy fault, 
which deſerved to have ſuch and fo 
reat a redeemer! As in what fol- 
ows, To God more glory, &c. he al- 
ludes to the heavenly hymn, Glory 

to God in the higheſt &c. 


487. The 
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The enemies of truth? who then ſhall guide 
His people, who defend ? will they not deal 
Worſe with his followers than with him they dealt! 

Be ſure they will, ſaid th Angel; but from Heaven 
He to his own a Comforter will ſend, 436 
The promiſe of the Father, who ſhall dwell 
His Spirit within them, and the law of faith 
Working through love, upon their hearts ſhall write, 
To guide them in all truth, and alſo arm 490 
With ſpiritual armour, able to reſiſt. 
Satan's aſſaults, and quench his fiery darts, 
What man can do againſt them, not afraid, 
Though to the death, againſt ſuch cruelties 
With inward conſolations recompens'd, 495 
And oft ſupported ſo as ſhall amaze 
Their proudeſt perſecutors : for the Spirit 
Pour d firſt on his Apoſtles, whom he ſends 

N To 


487. The promiſe of the Father,) 11, &c. Put on the aubole armour of 
Luke XXIV. 49. And behold I ſend God, that you may be able to — 
the promiſe of my Father upon you. again the æuiles of the Devil — 

490. To guide them in all truth,] wherewith ye ſhall be able to quench 
John XVI. 13. When the Spirit of all the fiery darts of the wicked. 
truth is come, he will guide you into 493. What man can do againſt 
all truth. them, not afraid, 

490. and alſo arm T hough to the death,] So this paſ- 
With ſpiritual armour, able to reſt ſage is pointed in Milton's own 
Satan's aſſaults, and quench his fiery editions, and I ſuppoſe the conſtruc- 

darts, ] Alluding to Eph. VI. tion to be, Not afraid of what man 


can 


0 


95 
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To evangelize the nations, then on all 

Baptiz d, ſhall them with wondrous giſts indue 500 
To ſpeak all tongues, and do all miracles, 

As did their Lord before them, Thus they win 
Great numbers of each nation to receive 

With joy the tidings brought from Heav'n : at length 
Their miniſtry perform'd, and race well run, 50 5 
Their doctrin and their ſtory written left, 

They die; but in their room, as they forewarn, 
Wolves ſhall ſucceed for teachers, grievous wolves, 
Who all the ſacred myſteries of Heaven 

To their own vile advantages ſhall turn 510 
Of lucre and ambition, and the truth 

With ſuperſtitions and traditions taint, 

Left only in thoſe written records pure, 

Though not but by the Spirit underſtood. 

Then ſhall they ſeek to' avail themſelves of names, 


Places, 


ean do againſt them though to the For I know this, that after my de- 
death, though it be perſecution to parture ſhall grievous wolves enter in 
death itſelf; and it is an alluſion among you, not ſparing the flock. See 
to Plal. LVI. 11. I wwill not be too his Confiderations touching the 


afraid what man can do unto me. Ilikelieft means to remove hirelings out 
507.—but in their room, as they of the Chriſtian church. Vol. I. p. 
forewarn, 563. Edit. 1738. Not long after 


Wolves ſhall ſucceed &c.] So St. as the Apoſile foretold, hirelings 
Paul had forewarn'd the elders of like wolves came in by herds Sc. 
the church at Miletus, to which the 514. Thcugh not but by the Spirit 
author here alludes, Acts XX. 29. underſtood.] I don't think Mil- 


5 ton 
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Places, and titles, and with theſe to join 516 

Secular pow'r ; though feigning ſtill to act 

By ſpiritual, to themſelves appropriating 

The Spi'rit of God, promis'd alike and given 

To all believers; and from that pretence, 520 

Spiritual laws by carnal pow'r ſhall force 

On every conſcience ; laws which none ſhall find 

Left them inroll'd, or what the Spirit within 

Shall on the heart ingrave. What will they then 

But force the Sp1'rit of grace itſelf, and bind 5a; 

His conſort liberty? what, but unbuild 

His living temples, built by faith to ſtand, 

Their own faith not another's? for on earth 

Who againſt faith and conſcience can be heard 

Infallible ? yet many will preſume: - _ 

Whence heavy perſecution ſhall ariſe 
| On 


ton in all his writings ever gave a greeable to reveal'd or natural n. 
ſtronger proof of his enthuſiaſtical ligon, neither to be found in holy 
ſpirit than in this line. Varburton. Scripture, or written on their hearts 
J ſuppoſe he alluded to 1 Cor. II. by the Spirit of God, according to 
14. The natural man receiveth not that divine promiſe, Jer. XX XI, z; 
the things of the Spirit of God: for I will put my law in their inward 
they are fooliſhneſs unto him ; neither parts, and write it in their hearts. 
can he know them, becauſe they are 26. His conſort liberty ?] Fir 
ſpiritually diſcern d: underſtanding where the Spirit of the Lord is, then 
it as ſome enthuſiaſtic Sectariſts have 17 liberty, 2 Cor. III. 17. 
underſtood it. 527. His living temples,) Chil 
$22. —— laws which none ſhall tians are call'd the temples of God, 
find &c.] Laws neither a- 1 Cor. III. 16, 17. and VI. 19. 


1 532. On 
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on all who in the worſhip perſevere 


of ſpi'rit and truth; the reſt, far greater part, 


Will deem in outward rites and ſpecious forms 


Religion ſatisfy 'd; truth ſhall retire 


535 


Beſtuck with land rous darts, and works of faith 
Rarely be found: ſo fhall the world go on, 

To good malignant, to bad men benign, 

Under her own weight groaning, till the day 


Appear of reſpiration to the juſt, 


$40 


And vengeance to the wicked, at return 

Of him ſo lately promis'd to thy aid 

The Woman's Seed, obſcurely then foretold, 
Now amplier known thy Saviour and thy Lord, 
Laſt in the clouds from Heav'n to be reveal'd . 545 
In glory of the Father, to diſſolve 

Satan with his perverted world, then raiſe 


532. On all who in the aorforp 

ber ſewere 

O, pPrit and truth;] He alludes 
to John IV. 23. The true worſhip- 
ers ſhall eworſtip the Father in Ipi- 
tit and in truth. 

534. Will deem] This is the ge- 
nuin reading of the firſt edition; in 
the ſecond it was printed by miſtake 
Will deem, but abſurd as this reading 
is, it has been follow'd in all the 
editions which I have ſeen, till Mr, 
Fenton's and Dr, Bentley's, 

Vor. II. 


phraſe from Scripture, 2 Pet. III. 
E e 


From 


540.— 5e day of reſdiration 
This is what the Scripture — 
the times of refreſbing, Acts III. 19. 


546, — 0 diſſolve 
Satan with his perverted ⁊vorld,] 
An expreſſion of the ſame import, 
as when the light is ſaid to al l ve 
the darkneſs, 
Extulit os ſacrum cœlo, tenebraſ- 
que reſelvit. Virg. En. VIII. 591. 


Our author probably borrow d the 


11, 
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From the conflagrant maſs, purg'd and refin'd, 


New Heav'ns, new Earth, 


ages of endleſs date 


Founded in righteouſneſs and peace and love, 550 
To bring forth fruits, joy and eternal bliſs. 

He ended ; and thus Adam laſt reply'd. 
How ſoon hath thy prediction, Seer bleſt, 
Meaſur'd this tranſient world, the race of time, 
Till time ſtand fix d? beyond is all abyſs, 55; 
Eternity, whoſe end no eye can reach. 
Greatly inſtructed I ſhall hence depart, 
Greatly in peace of thought, and have my fill 
Of knowledge, what this veſſel can contain; 
Beyond which was my folly to aſpire. 560 
Henceforth I learn, that to obey is beſt, 
And love with fear the only God, to walk 
As in his preſence, ever to obſerve 


11, 12. Seeing then that all the/e 
things ſhall be diſſolved . &c. the 
Heavens being on fire ſhall be diſ- 
ſolved. And he had mention'd be- 
fore, ver. 459. thiswarld's diſſolution. 


549. New Heav”ns, new Earth,] 
The very words of St. Peter, 2-Pet. 
III. 13. Nevertheleſs we, according 
to his promiſe, look for new Heavens 
and a new Earth, wherein davelleth 


righteouſneſs. This notion, of the 


Heavens and Earth being renew'd 


His 


after the conflagration, and made 
the habitation of Angels and jul 
men made perfect, was very pleaſ- 
ing to our author, as it was to Dr, 
Burnet, and muſt be to every one 


of a fine and exalted imagination; 


and Milton has inlarged upon it in 
ſeveral parts of his works, and par- 
ticularly in this poem, III. 333, Cc. 
X. 638. XI. 65, 900. XII. 462. 


| 568. Subwerting worldly ſtrong, &c.] 
1 Cor. I. 27, God hath chojen tht 
HFioliſb 


50 


55 
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His providence, and on him ſole depend, 


Merciful over all his works, with good 


Still overcoming evil, and by ſmall | 
Accompliſhing great things, by things deem'd weak 
Subverting worldly ſtrong, and worldly wiſe 


By ſimply meek ; that ſuffering for truth's ſake 
Is fortitude to higheſt victory, 


570 


And to the faithful death the gate of life; 
Taught this by his example whom I now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever bleſt. 

To whom thus alſo th' Angel laſt reply'd. 
This having learn d, thou haſt attain'd the ſum 575 
Of wiſdom; hope no high'er, though all the ſtars 
Thou knew'ſt by name, and all th' ethereal pow'rs, 
All ſecrets of the deep, all Nature's works, 


Or works of God in Heav'n, air, earth, or ſea, 


fooliſh things of the world to confound 
the wiſe; and God hath choſen the 


. weak things of the world to confound 


the things which are mighty. And 


ſo in the reſt there is the ſenſe of - 


Scripture, if not the very words. 
As to obey is beſt, 1 Sam. XV. 22. 
Behold to obey is better than ſacrifice. 
And on him /ole depend, 1Pet. V. 7. 
Caſting all your care upon bim, for 
be careth for you. And merciful over 


all his works, Pſal. CXLV. 9. His 


nercies are over all his works, &c. 


And 


574. To whom thus alſo th* Angel 
laſt reply d.] This is the laſt 
ſpeech of the Angel, as the fore- 
oing one was the laſt ſpeech of 
Adam; and they are both intro- 
duced in the ſame manner. It was 
ſaid before, . 

—thus Adam laſt reply'd : 
and here it is ſaid again, 

—thus alſo th Angel laſt reply d. 
This repetition 1s not below our 
notice. 

Eez 581.— n. 
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And all the riches of this world enjoy'dſt, 580 


And all the rule, one empire; only add 


Deeds to thy knowledge anſwerable, add faith, 

Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love, 

By name to come call'd charity, the ſoul 

Of all the reſt : then wilt thou not be loath 58; 
To leave this Paradiſe, but ſhalt poſſeſs 

A Paradiſe within thee, happier far. 


Loet us deſcend now therefore from this top 


Of ſpeculation ; for the hour preciſe 


Exacts our parting hence; and ſee the guards, 590 
By my incamp'd on yonder hill, expect 


Their motion, at whoſe front a flaming ſword, 

In ſignal of remove, waves fiercely round; 

We may no longer ſtay : go, waken Eve; 

Her alſo I with gentle dreams have calm'd 5095 
| | | Por- 


only add &c.] Se 588. om this top 


wi 
1 ber. I. 5, &c. And beſides this, Of ſpeculation ;}, From this viſio- 
' giving all diligence, add to your faith, nary highth, from this hill of pro- 


virtue; and to virtue, knowledge ; phecy and prediction. Speculation, a 
and to knowledge, temperance; and watching on a tower or high place, 
to temperance, patience ; and to pa- thenceadiſcovery, therefore applied 


| rience, godlineſs; and to gedlineſs, to the prophets in the ſacred page, 


brotherly kindneſs; and to brotherly who are call'd /eers, and wwatchmen, 
kindneſs, charity. A text that the /peculatores of ſpecula Latin, a watch- 

reader may have the pleaſure of tower; Son of Man, I have made thee 

ſeeing excellently explain'd and il- a watchman unto the houfe of Iſrael. 
luſtrated in a moſt ingenious diſ- Ezek. III. 17. more exactly deſcribed 

courſe by Mr. Warburton, ** chap. XXXIII. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. —_ 
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Portending good, and all her ſpirits compos d 

To meek ſubmiſſion : thou at ſeaſon fit 

Let her with thee partake what thou haſt heard, 
Chiefly what may concern her faith to know, 

The great deliverance by her ſeed to come 600 
(For by the Woman's ſeed) on all mankind : 

That ye may live, which will be many days, 

Both in one faith unanimous though ſad, 

With cauſe for evils paſt, yet much more chear'd 


With meditation on the happy end. bog 


He ended, and they both deſcend the hill; 
Deſcended, Adam to the bow'r where Eve ; 
Lay fleeping ran before, but found her wak'd ; 
And thus with words not ſad ſhe him receiv'd. 
Whence thou return'ſt, and whither went'ſt, I 


know 


80 Parad. Reg. IV. 236. This Spe- 

cular mount. Richardſon. © 
608. but found her wak'd ;] 

There is ſome inconſiſtence between 


this and what 1s ſaid in the argu-- 


ment to this book, which was writ- 
ten afterwards. There 1t 1s ſaid 
that Adam wwatens Eve, but here 
that he found her aual d. 
609. And thus with wards not Jad 
ſhe him receiv'd.] Milton's 
_=_ ends very nobly. The laſt 
peeches of Adam and the Arch- 


| For 


Angel are full of moral and inſtruc- 
tive ſentiments, The ſleep that fell 
upon Eve, and the effects it had in 
quieting the diſorders of her mind, 
produce the ſame kind of conſola- 
tion in the reader, who cannot pe- 
ruſe the laſt beautiful ſpeech, which 
is aſcribed to the mother of man- 
kind, without a ſecret pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction. The following lines, 
which conclude the poem, riſe in 
a moſt glorious blaze of poetical 
images and expreſſions, Addiſon. 
Ee 3 611. For 
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For God is alſo in ſleep, and dreams adviſe, 611 
Which he hath ſent propitious, ſome great good 
Preſaging, ſince with ſorrow and heart's diſtreſs 
Wearied I fell aſleep : but now lead on 

In me is no delay; with thee to go, 615 
Is to ſtay here; without thee here to ſtay, 

Is to go hence unwilling ; thou to me 

Art all things under Heav'n, all places thou, 
Who for my wilful crime art baniſh'd hence. 


This further confolation yet ſecure 620 


T carry hence; though all by me is loſt, 
Such favor I unworthy am vouchſaf d, 


G11. For God is alſo in ſſeep, and 
dreams adwiſe,] Is alſo in 
ſleep, and admoniſhes by dreams as 
well as by viſions, according to 
Numb, XII. 6. IF there be a prophet 
among you, I the Lord will make 
myſelf known unto him in a viſion, 
and I will ſpeak unto him in a dream. 
And thus Homer, Iliad. I. 63. 
Kai Yang T ovary en AO» g Nam 
et fomnium quoque ab Jove eſt. 
And the application is very elegant 
in this place, as Adam's was a vi- 
fion, and Eve's a dream, and God 
was in the one as well as in the 
other. . 
615. In me is no delay;] In me mo- 
ra non erit ulla. Virg. Ecl. III. 52. 
5616. I to flay here; &c.] She is 
now come to that temper of mind, 
as to think it Paradiſe, wherever 


By 


her huſband is, as the Angel had 
taught her before, XI. 290. 


Thy going is not lonely; with 
thee goes 
Thy huſband; him to follow thou 
art bound; 5 
Where he abides, think there thy 
native ſoil. 
So that the Author makes Woman's 
Paradiſe to be in company with her 
huſband, but Man's to be in him- 
ſelf, ver. 587. 


A Paradiſe within thee, happier far. 


625. for now too nigh 
Th Arch- Angel fee] Our poet 
obſerves the 7o perov, the decorum 
to the laſt degree, making our firſt 
parents ſuch perfect patterns of 
modeſty, as to forbear their indear- 
; ments, 


0 
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By me the promis d Seed ſhall all reſtore, 
So ſpake our mother Eve, and Adam heard 
Well pleas'd, but anſwer'd not; for now too nigh 62 5 
The Arch-Angel ſtood, and from the other hill 
To their fix'd ſtation, all in bright array 


The Cherubim deſcended ; 


on the ground 


Gliding meteorous, as evening miſt 
Ris'n from a river o'er the mariſh glides, 630 
And gathers ground faſt at the lab'rer's heel 


Homeward returning. High in front advanc'd 


The brandiſh'd ſword of God before them blaz'd 


Fierce as a comet ; Which with torrid heat, 


ments, though but in words, at the 
Angel's approach. Hume. 


629. Glidin meteorous,] Helio- 
dorus in his Ethiopics acquaints us, 
that the motion of the Gods differs 
from that of mortals, as the former 
do not ſtir their feet, nor proceed 
ſtep by ſtep, but ſlide o'er the ſur- 
face of the earth by an uniform 
ſwimming of the whole body, The 
reader may obſerve with how poeti- 
cal a deſcriprion Milton has attri- 
buted the {ame kind of motion to 
the Angels who were to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Paradile. Addiſon. 


630.—mariſp] An old word for 
marſh, of the French marais, and 
of the Latin mariſcus, ruſhes com- 
monly growing there. The word 
occurs in 1 Maccab, IX. 42. they 


And 


turned again to the mariſh of Jordan, 
and again ver. 45. the mariſh like- 
ewiſe and wood, We meet with it 
too in -Shakeſpear, 1 Henry VI. 
Act I. as Mr. Pope and Mr. War» 
burton rightly read the paſſage, 


Our ile be made a nariſb of ſalt 
tears. 


And throughout the courſe of our 


remarks we have been the more will- 


ing to oy pn and illuſtrate our au- 
thor by ſimilar expreſſions and ſen- 
timents in Shakeſpear, not only be- 
cauſe Milton was a great reader and 
admirer of his works, but alſo be- 
cauſe we conceive Shakeſpear and 
Milton to be two of the moſt ex- 
traordinary geniuſes and greateſt 
poets, whom any country or any 
time has produced. 
 Ee4 635. 44 
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And vapor as the Lybian air aduſt, 
Began to parch that temp'rate-clime ; whereat 


Bock XII. 
635 


In either hand the haſt ning Angel caught 
Our ling'ring parents, and to th' eaſtern gate 
Led them direct, and down the cliff as faſt 


To the ſubjected plain; then diſappear'd. 


649 


They looking back, all th' eaſtern fide 1 
Of n ſo late their happy ſeat, 


5 635. And vapor Hor. Epod. III. 


, | | Wavd 


and brand here does not 11270 what 
we commonly mean by it, but a 


Nec tantus unquam ſiderum inſe- word, as it is uſed in Spenſer, 


dit vapor 
Siticuloſæ Apuliæ. 


637. In either hand &c.) The 
author helped his invention in the 
following paſſage, by reflecting on 
the behaviour of the Angel, who 
in holy Writ has the conduct of 
Lot and his family. The circum- 
ſtances drawn from that relation 
are very gracefully made uſe of on 
this occaſion. Addi fon. | 


641. They looking back, &c.] The 
ſcene which our firſt parents are ſur- 
priſed with, upon their looking back 
on Paradiſe wonderfully ſtrikes the 
reader s imagination, as nothing can 
be more natural than the tears they 
ſhed on that occaſion. Add; ifon. 


643. Vav'd over by that flaming 
Brand,] Milton had call'd 
it a ſword before, XI. 120. 


—and of a fevord the flame, 
and XII. 633. 


The brandiſh'd fevord of God be- 
fore them blaz'd : 


5 


wt 


Faery Queen, B. I. Cant. 3. St. z. 


With . thrilling point of deadly 


iron brand : 
And again, B. 5. Cant. f. St. 9g. 


Which ſteely brand Chryſaor it 
was hight, 


Chryſaor, that all other ſwords 
excell'd: 


And again, B. 5. Cant. g. St. 30. 
But at her feet her ſword was like- 


wiſe laid, 


Whoſe long reſt ruſted the bright 
ſteely brand. * 


And ſo Fairfax likewiſe uſes the 


word in his tranſlation of Taſſo, 
Cant. VII. St. 72. 


Then from his ſide he took his 
noble Brand, 
And giving it to Raimond, thus 
e ſpake; 
This i is the ſword Sc. 


and in ſeveral other places. And we 
meet alſo with the word in ſo late a 


* 
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way d over by that flaming brand, the gate 
with dreadful faces throng d and fiery arms: 
Some natural tears they dropt, but wip'd them 


: ſoon 5 


The world was all before them, where to chooſe 


645 


> rbeir place of reſt, and Providence their guide: 
They hand in hand, with wand'ring ſteps and flow, 
Through Eden took their ſolitary way, 


formance as Mr. Pope's tranſla- 
it tion of the Iliad, B. 5. ver. 105. 


. On his broad ſhoulder fell the 
4 forceful brand, dl 
Thence glancing downward lopt 
y his holy 69 F 
Which ſtain'd with ſacred blood 
the bluſhing ſand. . 


Brando in Italian too Suter a 
ſword. And the reaſon of this de- 


ds nomination Junius derives from 
hence, becauſe men fought with 
4 burnt ſtakes and fire-brands, before 


ums were invented. 


Direxere acies: non jam certa- 
mine agreſti, 
Stipitibus duris agitur, ſudibuſve 
reuſtis ; | 
gel ferro ancipiti decernitur. 
Virg. En. VII. 523. 


648. They hand in hand, with 
wand” ring fteps and : 

Through 2 94 215 ſolitary 

way. ] If I might preſume to 

offer at the ſmalleſt alteration in this 

divine work, I ſhould/ think the 

poem would end dare with the 


6 


— paſlage, than with the 
two verſes here quoted. Theſe two 
verſes, though they have their beau- 
ty, fall very much below the fore- 
going paſſage, and renew in the 
mind of the reader that anguiſh 
which was pretty well laid by that 
conſideration, _. 


The world was all before them, 
where to chooſe 
Their place of reſt, and Providence 
their guide. Addiſon. 


FVI might preſume, ſays an ingenious 
and celebrated writer, to offer at the 
ſmalleſt alteration in this divine work, 
If to make one ſmall alteration ap- 
pear'd to be ſo preſumptuous : what 
cenſure muſt I expect to incur, who 
have preſum'd to make ſo many ? 
But iacta eſt alea, and Non injuſſa 


cecini: 


—Hag euoiſe 044 anc 


| Os ue le TANG jane d fall 
Zig. 


The gentleman would eject theſe 
two laſt lines of the book, and cloſe 
it with the verſe before. He ſeems 
to have been induc'd to this by a 
miſtake of the printer, They hand in 


hand ; 


| 
| 
| 
l 
'q 
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hand; which reading does indeed 
make the laſt diſtich ſeem looſe, 
unconnected, and abſcinded from 
the reſt. But the author gave it 
T hen hand in hand : which continues 
the prior ſentence, 


Some natural tears they dropt, 
but wip'd them ſoon ; 

Then hand in hand. 
Nor can theſe two verſes poſſibly be 
| uot from the work ; for without 

em Adam and Eve would be left 
in the territory and ſuburbane of 
Paradiſe, in the very view of the 
dreadful faces, 


Apparent dirz facies, inimicaque 
:-Troje _ _ 
Numina magna Deum. 


They muft therefore be diſmiſsd 


out of Eden, to live thenceforward 
in ſome other part of the world. 
And yet this diſtich, as the gentle- 
man well judges, ſalli very much be- 
how the foregoing paſſage. It contra- 

icts the poet's own ſcheme ; nor is 

e diction unexceptionable. He 
tells us before, That Adam, upon 
hearing Michael's predictions, was 
even ſurcharg d with joy, ver. 372; 
was replete with joy and wonder, 
ver. 468 ; was in Satt, whether he 
ſhould repert of or rejoice in his fall, 
ver. 475; was in great peace of 
thought, ver. 558 ; and Eve herſelf 
not ſad, but Full of conſolation, ver. 
620. Why then does this diſtich 
diſmiſs our firſt parents in anguiſh, 
and the reader in melancholy ? And 
how can the expreſſion be juſtified, 
ith wand'ring ſteps and flow ? 
Why wand"ring ? Erratic Reps ? 
Very improper : when in the line 
before, they were guided by pro- 
vidence. And why flow ? when even 
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Eve profeſs'd her readineſs and ala. 
crity for the journey, ver. 614; 


but now lead on; 
In me is no delay. 


And why their ſolitary way? Al 
words to repreſent a ſorrowful par. 
__ when even their former walks 
in Paradiſe were as ſolitary, as thei 
way now; there being no body be. 
fides them two both here and there, 
Shall I therefore, after ſo many 
prior preſumptions, preſume at la 
to offer a diſtich, as cloſe as may 
be to the author's words, and entire. 
ly agreeable to his ſcheme ? 


Then hand in hand with add 
ſteps their way 

Through Eden took, 4vith head N 
ly comfort chear'd. Bentley, 


As the poem cloſes with theſe ty 


verſes, ſo Dr. Bentley finiſhes his 
labor.with remarks upon them, He 
obſerves that Mr. Addiſon declard 
for ejectin 5 them both out of the 
m; and ſuppoſes him to have 

en induc'd to this by a miſtake 
of the printer. They hand in hand: 
which reading (the Doctor thinks) 
makes the laſt diſtich ſeem looſe, un- 
connected, and abſcinded from the 
reſt. But Mr. Addiſon was too good 
a judge of Milton's way of writing, 
to eject them upon that account on- 
ly. He gave us another reaſcn for 
his readineſs to part with them, and 
ſaid that they renew in the ma 
the reader that anguiſh, which was 
pretty well laid by the conſideration 
of the two foregoing verſes. But it 
has been ſaid more juſtly by another 
gentleman (who ſeems well quali- 


fied to give a judgment in the caſe) 


that conſidering the moral and chief dt. 
gn of this poem, Terror is thelajt Hy 
oy 


XI. 
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{r, Eſſay on Pope's Odyſſey, Part 
2. p. 8g. However this be, the 
Doctor's reaſon for keeping theſe 
wo verſes is extraordinary: he ſays 
that, unleſs they are. kept, Adam 
and Eve would be left in the terri- 
tory and ſuburbane of Paradiſe, in 
the very view of the dreadful faces : 
and he adds that they muſt there- 
fore be diſmiſs'd out of Eden, to live 
thenceforward in ſome other part 
of the world. And yet both in the 
common reading, and in the Doc- 
tor's too, they are left in Eden, on- 
ly way their way 7hrough it. But 
this by the by. Let us ſee how the 
Doctor would mend the matter; and 
then I will give my obje&ions to his 
reading, and afterwards anſwer his 
objections to Milton's, He pro- 
poſes to read thus, 

Ten hand in hand with /ocial ſteps 

their way 8 | 
Through Eden took, with heawn- 
ly comfort chear'd. 


To this reading we may object, that 
the verb wants the word ey before 
it; for it is too far to fetch it from 
ver. 645, when two verſes of a 
quite different conſtruction, are in- 
ſerted between. Again, chear d auith 
eunfurt ſeems tautologous, for com- 
fort is imply'd in chear'd, without 
ts being mention'd. Laſtly, if they 
went hand in hand, there is no need 
to tell us, that their ſteps were /o- 
dal; they could not be otherwiſe. 
do much for the Doctor's reading. 
We are now to conſider the objec- 
tions which the Doctor makes to 
the preſent reading. It contradicts 
(lays he) the poet's own ſcheme, 
and the dition is not unexception- 
able. With regard to the diction, he 
als, Why were the ſteps wwand'ring 
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fon to be left upon the mind of the rea- 


ones, when Providence was their 
guide? But it might be their gaide, 
without pointing out to them which 
way they ſhould take at every ſtep : 
The words Providence their guide ſig- 
nify, that now ſince Michael, who 
had hitherto conducted them by the 
hand, was departed from them, they 
had no guide to their ſteps, only the 
8 guidance of Providence to 

eep them ſafe and unhurt. Eve (it 
is plain) expected that her ſteps 
would be wand”ring ones, when up- 
on being told that ſhe was to leave 
Paradiſe, ſhe breaks out into theſe 
words, XI. 282. 


How ſhall I part? and whither 
abander down 
Into a lower world ? 


Again the Doctor aſks, Why ſhaw 
ſteps ; when Eve profeſs'd her rea- 
dineſs and alacrity for the journey, 
ver. 614? But that readineſs was 
not an abſolute one, it was a chooſ- 
ing rather to go than to ſtay behind 
there without Adam, ver. 615, &c. 
In that view ſhe was ready to go : 
but in the view of leaving the de- 
lights of Paradiſe, they were both 
backward and even Iinger'd, ver. 
638. 'Their ſteps therefore were 
flow. And why (ſays the Doctor) 
is their way call'd /o/izary, when 
their walks in Paradiſe were as ſo- 
litary as their way now, there being 
no body befides them two both here 
and there? It may be anſwer'd, that 
their way was /olitary, not in regard 
to any companions, whom they had 
met with elſewhere ; but becauſe 
they were here to meet with no ob- 
jects of any kind that they were ac- 
quainted with : Nothing here was 
familiar to their eyes, and (as Adam, 
then in Paradiſe, well expreſſes it 
in XI. 305.) | 


—all 
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all places elſe 
Inhoſpitable appear, and deſolate 
Nor knowing us, nor known. 


[And may we not by /o/ttary under- 
and farther their being now left by 
the Angel ?] The laſt, but the main 
objection which the Doctor makes, 
is that this diſtich contradicts the 
poet's own ſcheme. To ſupport this 
charge, he has referr'd us to half a 
dozen places of this twelfth book, 
where Adam and Eve are ſpoken of, 
as having oy, peace, and conſolation 
&c ; and from thence he concludes 
that this diſtich ought not to diſmiſs 
our firſt parents in anguiſh, and 
the reader in melancholy. But the 
Joy, peace, and conſolation ſpoken of 
in thoſe paſſages are repreſented al- 
ways as ariſing in our firſt parents 
from a view of ſome future 4 
chiefly of the Mefliah. The thought 
of leaving Paradiſe(notwithſtanding 
any other comfort that they had) 
was all along a /orrowful one to 
them. Upon this account Eve fell 
aſleep wearied with ſorrow and diſtreſs 
of heart, ver. 613. Both Adam and 
Eve linger'd at their quitting Para- 


diſe, ver. 638, and they dropt ſome 


natural tears on that occaſion, ver. 
645. In this view the, Arch-Angel, 
ver. 603, recommends to our firſt 
parents that they ſhould live anani- 


mous, though ſad with cauſe for evils. 
And for a plainer proof that 


the ſcheme of the poem was to diſ- 
miſs them not without /orrow, the 

et in XI. 117. puts theſe words 
into God's mouth, as his inſtruc- 
tion to Michael, 


So ſend them forth, though /orrow- 
ing, yet in peace. Pearce. 


Theſe two laſt verſes have occaſi- 
on'd much trouble to the critics, 
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ſome being for rejecting, others for 
altering, and others again for tranf. 
poling them: but the propriety of 
the two lines, and the deſign of the 
author are fully explained and vin. 
dicated in the excellent note of Dy, 
Pearce. And certainly there is ng 
more neceſſity that an epic poem 
ſhould conclude happily, than there 
is that a tragedy ſhould conclude 
unhappily. There are inſtances of 
ſeveral tragedies ending happily; 
and with as good reaſon an epic 
poem may terminate fortunately or 
unfortunately, as the nature of the 
ſubje& requires: and the ſubject of 
Paradiſe Loft plainly requires ſome- 
thing of a ſorrowful parting, and 
was intended no doubt. for terror as 
well as pity, to inſpire us with the 
fear of God as well as with commi. 
ſeration of Man. All therefore that 
we ſhall add is to deſire the reader 
to obſerve the beauty of the nun vers, 
the heavy dragging of the firſt line, 
which cannot be pronounc'd but 
ſlowly, and with ſeveral pauſes. 


They | hand in hand, | with 
wand'ring ſteps | and flow, | 


and then the 2 flow of the laſt 
verſe with only the uſual pauſe in 
the middle, 


Through Eden took their ſolitary 


way; 


as if our parents had moved heavi- 
ly at firſt, being loath to leave their 
delightful Paradiſe, and afterwards 
mended. their pace, when they were 
at a little diſtance. At leaſt this is 
the idea that the numbers convey : 
and as many volumes might be com- 
pos'd upon the ſtructure of Milton's 
verſes, and the collocation of his 


words, as-Erythrzus and other cri- 


tics have written upon Virgil. We 
have 


have taken notice of ſeveral beau- 

ties of this kind in the courſe of 
theſe remarks, and particularly of 
the varying of the pauſes, which 1s 

the life and ſoul of all verſification 

in all languages. It is this chiefly 
which makes Virgil's verſe better 
than Ovid's, and Milton's ſuperior 
to any other Engliſh poet's ; and it 
is for want of this chiefly that the 
French heroic verſe has never, and 
can never come up to the Engliſh. 

There is no variety of numbers, but 

the ſame pauſe is preſerved exactly 

in the ſame place in every line for 

ten or ten thouſaud lines together: 

and ſuch a perpetual repetition of 
the ſame pauſe, ſuch an eternal 
ſameneſs of verſe muſt make any 
poetry tedious, and either offend the 
ear-of the reader, or lull him aſleep : 

and this in the opinion of ſeveral 
French writers themſelves. 'There 
can be no good poetry without mu- 

fic, and there can be no muſic with- 
out variety, 


K 


— 


The number of boeks in Paradiſe 
Loſt is equal to thoſe of the Æneid. 
Our author in his firſt edition had 
divided his poem into ten books, 
but afterwards broke the ſeventh 
and the tenth each of them into two 
different books, by the help of ſome 
ſmall additions. This ſecond diviſion 
was made with great judgment, as 
any one may ſee, who will be at 
the pains of examining it. It was 
not done for the ſake of ſuch a 
chimerical beauty as that of reſem- 
bling Virgil in this particular, but 
for the more juſt and regular diſpo- 
ſition of this great work. Thoſe 
who have read Boſſu, and many of 
the critics who have written ſince 
his time, will not pardon me if I 
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do not find out the particular moral 
which 1s inculcated in Paradiſe Loft. 
Though I can by no means think, 
with the laſt mention'd French au- 
thor, that an epic writer firſt of all 
pitches upon a certain moral, as the 
ground-work and foundation of his 
poem, and afterwards finds out a 
ſtory to it: I am however of opi- 
nion, that no juſt heroic poem ever 
was or can be made, from whence 
one great moral may not be deduced. 
That which reigns in Milton, is the 
moſt univerſal and moſt uſeful that 
can be 1magin'd ; it is in ſhort this, 
That obedience to the will of God 


makes men happy, and that diſobedience 


makes them miſerable. 'This 1s viſibly 


- the moral of the principal fable, 


which turns upon Adam and Eve, 
who continued in Paradiſe, while 
they kept the command that was 
ven them, and were driven out of 
it as ſoon as they had tranſgreſſed. 
This is likewiſe the moral of the 
rincipal epiſode, which ſhows us 
ow an innumerable multicude of 
Angels fell from their ſtate of bliſs, 


and were caſt into Hell upon their 


diſobedience. Beſides this great mo- 
ral, which may be looked upon as 
the ſoul of the fable, there are an 
infinity of under morals, which are 
to be drawn from the ſeveral parts 
of the poem, and which make this 
work more uſeful and inſtructive 
than any other poem in any lan- 
guage. Thoſe who have criticiſedon 


the Odyſley, the Iliad, and Æneid, 


have taken a great deal of pains 
to fix the number of months and 
days contained in the action of each 
of thoſe poems.” If any one thinks 
it worth his while to examin tbis 


*particular in Milton, he will find 


that from Adam's firſt appearance 
in the fourth book, to his expulſion 
From 
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from Paradiſe in the twelfth, the 
author reckons ten days. As for 
that part of the action which is de- 
ſcribed in the three firſt books, as it 
does not paſs within the regions of 
nature, I have before obſerved that 
It is not ſubject to any calculations 
of time. I have now finiſhed my 
obſervations on a work, which does 
an honor to the Engliſh nation. I 
have taken a general view of it un- 
der theſe four heads, the fable, the 
characters, the ſentiments, and the 
language, and made each of them 
the ſubject of a particular paper, I 
have in the next place ſpoken of the 
cenſures which our author may in- 
cur under each of theſe heads, 


which J have confined to two pa- 


pers, though I might have inlarged 
the number, 1f I had been diſpoſed 
to dwell on ſo ungrateful a ſubject. 
J believe however that the ſevereſt 
reader will not find any little fault 
in heroic poetry, which this author 


has fallen into, that does not come 


under one of thoſe heads, among 
which I have diſtributed his ſeveral 
blemiſhes. After having thus treated 
at large of Paradiſe Loſt, I could 
not think it ſufficient to have cele- 
brated this poem 1n the whole, with- 
out deſcending to particulars. I 
have therefore beſtowed a paper up- 
on each book, and endevored not 
only to prove that the poem 1s beau- 
tiful in general, but to point out its 
particular beauties, and to determin 
wherein they conſiſt. I have ende- 
vored to ſhow how ſome paſſages 
are beautiful by being ſublime, o- 
thers by being ſoft, others by being 
natural; which of them are recom- 
mended by the paſſion, which by 
the moral, which by the ſentiment, 
and which by the expreſſion. I have 
likewiſe endevored to ſhow how the 
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genius of the poet ſhines by a hay, 


py invent. on, a diſtant alluſion, or 


a judicous imitation ;3 how he hz, 


copied or improved Homer or Vir. 
gil, and raiſed his own imaging. 
tions by the uſe which he has made 
of ſeveral poetical paſſages in Scrip 
ture. I might have inſerted alſo fe. 
veral paſſages of Taſſo, which our 
author has imitated z but as 1 & 
not look upon Taſſo to be a ſuf. 
cient voucher, I would not perplet 
my reader with ſuch quotations, 
might do more honor to the Italian 
than the Engliſh poet. In ſhort[ 


have endevor'd to particularize thoſe 


innumerable kinds of beauty, which 
it would be tedious to recapitulate, 
but which are eſſential to poetry, 
and which may be met with in the 
works of this great author. Had! 
thought at my firſt engaging in thi 
deſign, that it would have led me 
to ſo great a length, I believe [ 
ſhould never have enter'd upon it; 
but the kind reception which it has 
met with among thoſe whoſe judg- 
ments I have a value for, as well as 
the uncommon demands which my 
bookſeller tells me have been made 


for theſe particular diſcourſes, gives 


me no reaſon to repent of the pains 
I have been at in compoſing them, 
a Addiſin. 


And thus have we finiſh'd our col. 
lections and remarks on this divine 
poem. 'The reader probably may 
have obſerved that theſe two laſ 
books fall ſhort of the ſublimity 
and majeſty of the reſt: and ſo like- 
wiſe do the two laſt books of the [- 
liad, and for the ſamereaſon, becauſe 
the ſubje& is of a different kind 
from thatof the foregoing ones. The 
ſubje& of theſe two laſt books of the 
Paradiſe Loſt is hiſtory rather than 

poetry» 


ir col 
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However we may ſtill diſ- 
cover the ſame great genius, and 
there are intermix'd as many orna- 
ments and graces of poetry, as the 
nature of the ſubje&, and the au- 
thor's fidelity and ſtrict attachment 
tothe truth of Scripture hiſtory, and 
the reduction of ſo many and ſuch 


various events into ſo narrow a com- 


paſs, would admit. It is the ſame 
ocean, but not at its higheſt tide ; 
it is now ebbing and retreating. It 
i the ſame ſun, but not in its full 
blaze of meridian glory; it now 
ſhines with a gentler ray as it 1s ſet- 
ting. Throughout the whole the 
= appears to have been a moſt 
critical reader and a moft paſſionate 
admirer of holy Scripture. He 1s 
indebted to Scripture infinitely more 
than to Homer and Virgil and all 
ather books whatever. Not only 


3 
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his principal fable, but all his epi- 
ſodes are founded upon Scripture. 
The Scripture hath not only fur- 
niſh'd him with the nobleſt hints, 
rais'd his thoughts and fir'd his ima- 
gination ; but hath alſo very much 
enrich'd his language, given a cer- 
tain ſolemnity and majeſty to his 
diction, and ſupplied him with many 
of his choiceſt happieſt expreſſions. 
Let men therefore learn from this 
inſtance to reverence thoſe ſacred 
Writings, If any man can pretend 
to deride or deſpiſe them, it muſt 
be ſaid of him at leaſt, that he has 
a taſte and genius the moſt different 
from Milton's that can be imagin'd. 
Whoever has any true taſte and ge- 
nius, we are confident will eſteem 
this poem the beſt of modern pro- 
ductions, and the Scriptures the beſt 
of all ancient ones. 
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a VERY extraordinary attempt having been 
A lately made to undermine and deſtroy the re- 
= putation of Milton as a poet, it may be proper 

fot the ſake of truth, and for the fake of a favorite 
author, to give a ſhort hiſtory of it; here in the con- 
clullon of this work. Soon after I had publiſhed my 
propoſals for printing a new edition of the Paradiſe 
Loſt with notes of various authors, Mr. William 
Lauder, a Scotchman, came to me, exclaming hor= 
nbly of John Milton, and inveighing moft bitterly 
zanſt him for the worſt and greateſt of all plagia- 
ries; he could prove that he had borrowed the ſub- 
ſtance of whole books together, and there was ſcarcely 
a fingle thought or ſentiment in his poem which he 
had not ſtolen from ſome author or other, notwith- 
ſanding his vain pretence to things unattempted yet 
in proſe or rhime.” And then in confirmation of his 
charge he recited a long roll of Scotch, German, and 
Dutch poets, and aftirmed that he had brought the 
books along with him which were his vouchers, and 
appealed particularly to Ramſay a Scotch Divine, 
and to Maſenius a German Jeſuit : but upon pro- 
ducing his authors he could not find Maſenius, he 
had dropt the book ſomewhere or other in the way, 
and expreſſed much ſurpriſe and concern for the loſs 
of it; Ramſay he left with me, and my opinion of 
Milton's imitations of that author I have given in a 
note on IX. 513. I knew very well that Milton was 
an univerſal ſcholar, as famous for his great reading 
as for the extent of his genius; and I thought it not 
. that Mr. Lauder, having the good for- 
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tune to meet with theſe German and Dutch poems 
might have traced out there ſome of his imitations 
and allufions, which had eſcaped the reſearches of 
others: and it was my advice to him. then, and as 
often as I had opportunities of ſeeing him afterwards, 
that if he had really made ſuch notable diſcoveries as 
he boaſted, he would do well to communicate them 
to the public; an ingenious countryman of his had 
publiſhed an Ef/ay upon Milton's imitations of the 
Ancients, and he would equally deſerve the thanks of 
the learned world by writing an Eſay upon Milton's 
imitations of the Moderns ; but at the ſame time I re- 
commended to him a little more modeſty and de- 
cency, and urged all the arguments I could to per- 
ſuade him to treat Milton's name with more reſpect, 
and not to write of him with the ſame acrimony and 
rancor with which he Hp of him; it would weaken 
his cauſe inſtead of ſtrengthening it, and would hurt 
himſelf more than Milton in the opinion of all can- 
did readers. He began with publiſhing ſome ſpeci- 
mens of his work in a monthly pamphlet intitled 
the Gentleman s Magazine: and I was ſorry to find 
that he had no better regarded my advice in his man- 
ner of writing; for his papers were much in the ſame 
ſtrain and ſpirit as his converſation, his aſſertions 
ſtrong, and his proofs weak. However to do him 
juſtice, ſeveral of the quotations which he had 
made from Adamus Exul, a tragedy of the famous 
Hugo Grotius, I thought ſo exactly parallel to ſeveral 
paſſages in the Paradiſe Loſt, that I readily adopted 
them, and inſerted them without ſcruple in my notes, 
eſteeming it no reproach to Milton, but rather a 
commendation of his taſte and judgment, to have ga- 


ther'd 
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ther d ſo many of the choiceſt flowers in the gardens 


of others, and to have tranſplanted them with im- 
rovements into his own. At length, after I had 
publiſhed my firſt edition of the Paradiſe Loſt, came 
torth Mr. Lauder's Eſſay on Milton's uſe and imitation 
of the Moderns but except the quotations from 
Grotius, which I had already inſerted in my firſt edi- 
tion, I found in Mr. Lauder's authors not above half 
à dozen paſſages, which I thought worth tranfer- 
ring into my ſecond edition; not but he had produced 
more paſſages ſomewhat reſembling others in Milton; 
but when a ſimilitude of thought or expreflion, of 
ſentiment or deſcription, occurs in Scripture and we 
will ſay in Staphorſtius, in Virgil and perhaps in 
Alexander Roſs, in Arioſto, and perhaps in Taub- 
mannus, I ſhould rather conclude that Milton had 
borrowed from the former whom he is certainly 
known to have read, than from the latter whom it is 
very uncertain whether he had ever read or not. We 
know that he had often drawn and delighted to draw 
from the pure fountain; and why then ſhould we be- 
lieve that he choſe rather to drink of the ſtream after 
it was polluted by the traſh and filth of others? We 
know that he had thoroughly ſtudied, and was per- 
fectly acquainted with the graces and beauties of the 
great originals ; and why then ſhould we think that 
he was only the ſervile copier of perhaps a bad copy, 
which perhaps he had never ſeen ? This was all the 
uſe that I could poſſibly make of Mr. Lauder's E//ay, 
and the moſt favorable opinion that I could entertain 
of him and his performance, admitting all that he 
had alledged to be true and genuin, was that the na- 


lice of his charge was much greater than the validity 
| bs i of 
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of his proofs : but what now if he ſhould be found 
to have ſuborned falſe evidence in fupport of his ac- 
cuſation, and inſtead of convicting Milton of plagia- 
riſin, to have fixed an eternal brand of forgery upon 
himſelf ? It was certainly very artful in Mr. Lauder to 


derive ſo many of his authorities from books, which 


are ſo little known, and copies of which are ſo very 
ſcarce, that the principal of them cannot be found in 
the beſt and greateſt libraries : and this ſtratagem had 
a double uſe, for at the ſame time that it ſerved to 
diſplay his uncommon reading, it was alſo the means 
of his eluding the ſearch of the moſt curious of his 
readers. I ſhould myſelf have examined his authori- 
ties, if I could have procured the books ; but for want 
of them I took it for granted, and thought J might 
ſafely take it for granted, that the paſſages which he 
had quoted from ſuch and ſuch authors were really in 
thoſe authors; and could not have harboured a ſuſpi- 
cion, that a man of any learning and ingenuity, for 
the ſake of defaming the venerable dead, could have 
been guilty of ſuch monſtrous forgeries, as have ſince 
been proved upon him, and as he himſelf indeed has 
confeſſed. For a learned and ingenious Gentleman 
being at Oxford the laſt ſummer had the curioſity to 
ſearch in the Bodleian library for ſome of theſe Ger- 
man and Dutch poets, who according to Mr. Lauder 
held out the lighted torch to Milton: and after ſearch- 
ing in vain for Maſenius and the Adamus Exul of 
Grotius, he was ſo fortunate as to find the ſame edi- 
tion, as Mr. Lauder had quoted, of Staphorſtius' 
Latin poem intitled Triumphs pacis on the concluſion 
of the peace between the States of Holland and the 


Commonwealth of England in 16 55. It appears to 
be 
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be a prolix, as well as a wretched dull compoſition, 
and ſuch as could not poſſibly have afforded any aſ- 
ſiſtance to Milton: and it being one of Mr. Lauder's 
artifices in his quotations never to refer to particular 
places or pages for the better direction of his readers, 
the Gentleman had the trouble of turning over the 
whole poem, and of examining page after page, be- 
fore he could find the paſſages which Mr. Lauder had 
quoted : and upon comparing his quotations with the 
printed copy, he diſcovered to his ſurpriſe that Mr. Lau- 
der had taken the liberty of omitting and inſerting 
lines at pleaſure, to make out a likeneſs ; and particu- 
larly that the eight lines on marriage have. no 
exiſtence in Staphorſtius, but were interpolated by 
Mr. Lauder ; and well indeed might they bear a ſtrong 
reſemblance to Milton, Mr. Lauder having had the 
aſſurance to tranſcribe them word for word from the 
Latin tranſlation of the Paradiſe Loſt by Hog or Ho- 
geus printed in 1690. This diſcovery incited the 
Gentleman to make farther reſearches, and farther 
reſearches produced more diſcoveries, which the 
Gentleman has fairly laid before the world in an ex- 
cllent pamphlet lately publiſhed and intitled Milton 
vindicated from the charge of plagiariſm brought 
opainſt him by Mr. Lauder, and Lauder himſelf con- 
ved of ſeveral forgeries and groſs mpoſitions on the 
public. In a letter humbly addreſſed to the Right Ho- 
mrable the Earl of Bath, By Fobn Douglaſs M. A. 
Rector of Eton Conſtantine, Salop. Printed for A. Mil- 
lar in the Strand. Such a vindication of Milton mult 
be pleaſing to every Briton, who hath any love for 
poetry, or any regard for the honor of his. country : 
and if Scotland ſuffers the mortification of ſeeing one 
F f 3 1 
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of her ſons guilty of bringing an injurious ſlander 
upon our country, ſhe enjoys the ſatisfaction likewiſe 
of 1 another deſerving of the higheſt commen- 
dation for refuting the calumny and wiping the ſtain 
away: and there cannot be a better recommendation 
of the vindication, nor a ſtronger proof of its being well 
written, than its having brought the Offender himſelf 
to a proper ſenſe and acknowledgment of his various 
_ frauds and impoſitions upon the public. For Mr. Lau- 
der, looking upon me, I ſuppoſe, as a perſon peculiarly 
- Intereſted in the fame and reputation of Milton, has 
been with me to plead guilty to the charge which 
Mr,Douglaſs has brought againſt him, and to beg par- 
don of me and of the public. And in the ſorrow 
and ſincerity of his heart he has made ſome farther 
confeſſions to me. For I told him plainly, that his 
forgeries had been detected in ſo many inſtances, that 
one could not help ſuſpecting him in all the reſt, and 
particularly in Maſenius and Grotius, - whoſe books 
for ought that appear'd no body in England had ſeen 
beſides himſelf: i thought that the merit of his Eſſay 
conſiſted chiefly in his quotations from the Adamus 
Exul of Grotius, which were more for his purpoſe 
than any others: but he had ſaid himſelf (Eſſay, p. 49.) 
that he could not procure a printed copy of that tra- 
gedy either in Britain or Holland, and had only a 
tranſcript of it from Abraham Gronovius, keeper of 
the public library at Leyden : and I could aſſure him, 
that an extract of thoſe paſſages was ſent over to a 
gentleman in Holland, = was employ'd to inquire 
of Gronovius whether they were genuin or not ; and 
therefore he might as well confeſs the truth himſelf, 
which would be known in a little time without his 
a confeſſion, 


— 


ee a 
confeſſion. He acknowledged that he had himſelf 
compoſed ſeveral verſes, which he had quoted as from 
Grotius. I inquired: particularly after thoſe verſes fo 
nearly reſembling that paſſage in Milton, j 


Better to reign in Hell, than ſerve in Heaven : 


and he confeſſed that he had made thoſe very verſes, 
and indeed all which had any particular likeneſs to 
any thing in Milton. I expreſſed my ſuſpicions like- 
wiſe about Maſenius, eſpecially as he had loſt the 
book ſo long ago, and as Mr. Douglaſs had proved that 
one of his quotations from Maſenius, conſiſting of 
eight lines, was taken litterally from the Latin tranſla- 
tion of the Paradiſe Loſt by Hogzus ; and it was not. 
probable that the ſame eight lines ſhould be in Ho- 
22us, and Maſenius too. He owned honeſtly that 
they were not, nor ſeveral things which he had 
aſcribed to Maſenius. I aſked particularly whether 
the word Pandemonium was in Maſenius, for I had 
all along ſuſpected that it was not, Concilium infero- 
rum frve Pandemonium + and he acknowledged that 
it was an interpolation of his own. I queſtion'd 
whether Maſenius had enumerated the four blind 
poets,. 


Tirefias, Phineus, Thamyriſque, et magnus Homerus: 


and he anſwered that there was ſome foundation for 
that; Maſenius had reckoned up three of them, and 
he had inſerted the fourth and commonly I found, if 
that when he had cauſed any thing to be * in {| 
capital letters or Italic characters, as worthy of the i} 
peculiar notice and obſervation of his readers, that 1 
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was interpolated and forged by himſelf. Well might Ny. 7 
Mr. Lauder ſelect this verſe for the motto to his my BY 


Things unattempted yet in proſe or rhime ; 


for though there have been frequent forgeries in | the 

litterary world, yet ſuch as theſe I believe not only 

were never practiced before, but were never at- 
tempted : but 


aliter non fit, Avite, liber; 


he had recourſe to theſe artifices, as he himſelf con- 
feſſes, becauſe he plainly perceived that he could not 
otherwiſe have proved his point to the ſatisfaction of 
any body. But I forbear to aggravate matters. I 
would not inflame the reader's indignation. The 
man has already been ſufficiently expoſed, and ex- 
preſſes ſorrow for. his offenſe, and promiſes to make 
a public recantation, acknowledging his crimes, and 
begging pardon of the world : and tho' he has entirely 


ruined his character as a man of probity ; yet it muſt . 
be faid for him, that he has: given ſome proofs of [ 
his abilities, as a man of 4 J 
; 2 1 ] 
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x, B. Mr. Lauder has ſince publicly confeſſed the 


following forgeries and interpolations among 
others of lefler conſequence, 


I. 
The word Pandemonium interpolated in Maſenius, 
II. 


Infernique canes populantur cuncta creata, 


x line interpolated in Maſenius, - to anſwer this of 
Milton, X. 616. 


See with what heat theſe dogs of Hell advance 
To waſte and havoc yonder world. 


III. 


Quadrupedi pugnat quadrupes, volucrique volucris; 
Et piſcis cum piſce ferox hoſtilibus armis 
Prælia ſæva gerit: jam priſtina pabula ſpernunt, 
Jam tondere piget viridantes gramine campos: 
Alterum et alterius vivunt animalia letho: 
Priſca nec in gentem humanam reverentia durat; 
Sed fugiunt, vel ſi ſteterent fera bella minantur 
' Fronte truce, torvoſque oculos jaculantur in illam. 


quoted as from Maſenius, but really taken from 
Hog's tranſlation of Parad. Loſt, X. 710 &c. 


IV. 


| 
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b Vatibus antiquis numerantur lumine caſſis, 


Tireſias, Phineus, * et — Ho- 
merus. 


Blind Thamyris and blind Meonides, 


And Tireſias and Phineus prophets old. III. 33. 


| The above pale, ſtands thus i in Maſe nius, in one 
line, 


Tireſias czcus, Thampilde, et . Ho- 
merus. 1 
v. £ 
Perſimilis turri præcelſæ, aut montibus. altis 
Antiquæ cedro, nudatæ frondis honore: 
interpolated in Maſenius, to en theſe paſſages in 


Milton. - 


stood like a tow'r. I. 591. and 612. 
as when Heaven's fire | 
Hath ſcath d the foreſt oaks, or mountain pines. 


VI. 


5 —==Orcus et pedibus tremit 
8 interpolated i in Grotius to anſwer Milton 


——Hell trembled as he ſtrode. II. os 
| | VII. 


G1 


in 


8. 


II. 


1301 
>, -." ll 
Grotius interpolated, 
———— Nam, me judice, 
Regnare dignum eſt ambitu, etſi in Tartaro : 
Alto præeſſe Fartaro ſiquidem juvat, 
Czlis quam in ipſis ſervi obire munia. 

Milton I. 261. and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition though in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell, than ſerve in Heaven. 

VIII. 
An interpolation in Grotius, 


Innominata quæque nominibus ſuis, 
Libet vocare propriis vocabulis. 
Things by their names I call, though yet un- 
nam d. XII. 140. 
1 
Another interpolation in Grotius, 
Cœli ſolique ſoboles ! 


Ofspring of Heaven and Earth! IX. 273. 


X. 


X. 
Carbunculorum luce certantes rubra: 


interpolated in Grotius to anſwer 


— carbuncle his eyes. IX. o. 


XI. 
Grotius interpolated, | 


Rationis etenim omnino paritas oxigit, 
Ego bruta quando beſtia evaſi loquens ; 
Ex homine qualis ante, te fieri Deam. 

Milton IX. 710. | 

That ye ſhall be as Gods, fince J as Man, 
Internal Man, is but proportion meet; 
_ I of brute human, ye of human Gods, 

„ 

Grotius interpolated, | 


Tibi nam relicta, quo petam, aut ævum exigam ? 


Milton X. 921. —  forlorn of thee, 
Whither ſhall I betake me, where ſubſiſt ? 


XIII. 


In 


[461] 
XIII. 
Interpolation in Grotius, 
Tu namque ſoli numini contrarius, 
Minus es nocivus; aſt ego nocentior, 
| (Adeoque miſera magis, quippe miſeri> comes 


Orgioque ſcelus eſt, lurida mater mali l) 
Deumque læſia ſcelere, teque, Vir, ſimul. 


On me exerciſe not &c. 


Milton X. 927 


7 


ME. XIV. 
Another, 

Quod comedo, poto, gigno, diris ſubjacet. 
Milton X. 728. | 


All that I eat or drink, or ſhall beget, 

Is propagated curſe. 

Auſpice, te, fugens alieni ſubcuba lecti 

Dira libido hominum tota de gente repulſa eſt ; 

Ac tantum gregibus pecudum ratione carentum 

Imperat, et ſine lege tori furibunda vagatur. 

Auſpice te, quam jura probant, rectumque pium- 
que, | | | 

Filius atque pater, fraterque innotuit; et quot 

5 | | Vincula 


.- ee 
Vincula vicini ſociarunt fanguinis, a te 
Nominibus didicere ſuam diſtinguere gentem. 
This pretended to be a quotation from Staphorſtius, 


but really taken from Hog's 1 * Parad. 
Loſt, IV. 75 3. 


Tate 


By dhe adulr rous luſk &c. 
ETW 
Interpolation in Staphorſtius, 8 
Te primum, et medium, et ſummum, ſed fine | 
8 carentem. 15 . hi 
Milton V. 16 5. of en 1 
Him firſt, * laſt, him midſt, and without end, 
s fa 
XVII. We 
Tu, Plychephone ! | cipa 
Hypocrifis eſto; hoc ſub Franciſci pallio, Woo 
Quo tuto tecti ſeſe credunt emori, FH Pot 


The laſt line interpolated in Fox, to beget ſome re · 
ſemblance to Milton III. 478. 


And they who to be ſure of Paradiſe 
Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 
Or in Franciſcan think to paſs diſguis d. 


XVIII. 


4631 
5 XVIII. 
Interpolation in Fletcher, 


In promptu cauſa eſt ; ſupereſt invicta voluntag, 
Immortale odium, vindictæ et ſæva cupido. 

ton I. 105. — What though the field be loſt ? 
All is not loſt ; th' unconquerable will, 

And ſtudy of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to ſubmit or yield. 


4 XIX. 


bis line in Milton, 


Pow'rs, 


i faid to be taken from the title-page of Heywood's 
Hierarchy of Angels, Throni, Dominationes, Prin- 
cipatus, Virtutes, Poteſtates. But the words in Hey- 
wood's title are thus, Seraphim, Cherubim, Throni, 
Poteſtates, Angeli, Archangeli, Principatus, Domi- 
nationes. Bet it 
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h | Book Line 
Aron and Moſes, their miſſion to Egypt xii. 170 
A Abdiel (a Seraph) oppoſes Satan promoting the An-? 80 
| | gels revolt, &c. | f bs, 3 
Reply to his anſwer . v wy 
His fidelity, &c. celebrated "$$ 
Retreat from Satan's party vi. 1 
Soliloquy on view of him at their head Vi. 114 
Speech to him thereon ' vi. 130 
Reply to his anſwer vi. 171 
Encounters him in the battel vi. 189 
Vanquiſhes Ariel, Arioc and Ramiel (ſall'n Angels) vi. 369 
Abel and Cain, their ſtory related xi. 429 
Abraham's and the patriarchs xii. 113 
All nations his ſons by faith * xii. 446 
Acheron, a river of hell ii. 570 
Adam and Eve deſcribed generally iv. 288 
particularly iv. 295 
| CF Iv. 312 
iv. 492 
i | iv, 738 
Their ſtate of innocence | 2 TO oe 
V. 303 
| viii. 510 
| Vide Innocence, 
Night oriſon | iv. 720 
Morving oriſon „ 368 
Preparations to entertain the Angel Raphael * 9313 
The table and entertainment deſcrib'd v. 391 
Their nuptial bed ä iv. 708 
Nuptials celebrated viii. 5 10 
Parting preceding the temptation ix. 385 
Behaviour after their fall ix. 1004 
Fmd themſelves naked | ix. 1051 
Make themſelves breeches of fſig- leaves ix. 1099 
Recriminate on, and reproach each other ix. 1187 


Hide themſelves from God (the Son) x 
Appearance before him X. 
Repentance h X. 1098 
Expalfion from Paradiſe X11, 

| | Vide Similes. 


I. * Aa 2 Adam 


ND EX; 


f Book Line 
Adam his diſcourſe with Eve on the prohibition of the tree | 15 
of knowlege "A 
To her at night 5 iv. 610 
Anſwer to her queſtion about the nightly luminaries iv. 660 
Viewing her ſleeping 5-2 
Anſwer to her relating her dream (the 2 of Satan's 5 * 
firſt illuſive temptation) | | S 
To her weeping | v. 129 
Iavites the Angel Raphael to his &c. v. 361 
Diſcourſe with him | ; | V. 460 
Continued on various ſubjects _ viti. 651 
Vide Raphael. 
His creation and dominion, &c. over the creatures IX. 524 
Prohibited the tree of knowlege Werle | Lit 200 
il. 332 
Account of himſelf and objects about him, &c. on his cre- | viii. 253 
ation : 
Of his firſt view of the Divine Preſence, inſtation'd i in Pa- oy 
radiſe, &c. c $14 a 
Speech to God thereon, and on his ſolitude there viii. 357 
Reply to God's anſwer viii. 379 
Sleep on the formation of Eve deſcrib'd viii. 451 
His firſt view of her viii. 481 
Paſſion for her . viii. 521 
Valediction to Raphael . viti. 644 
Diſcourſe with Eve preceding the temptation (on Satan's _ om 205 
ſubtility, and the means to reſiſt it, &c.) = 384 
Care, and fears for her in abſence ix. 838 
Meets her returning with the forbidden fruit ix. 847 
Soliloquy lamenting her tranſgreſſion 8 ix. 896 
Reſolves to die with her | Ix. 907 
Speech to her thereon 7 IX. 921 
Eats the forbidden fruit 5 a ix. 996 
Incites her to carnal fruition (the firſt elfe of it) Tl Ix, he 
The place, &c. deſcribed . 1037 
After. ſpeech to her on their fall and nakedneſs ix. 1067 
Another, charging her as the aggreſſor IX. 1132 
Reply to her anſwer (recriminates her affected ſelf- ſufficien- 5 es 
Cy, &c. ) 5 ; 
Anſwer to God (the Son) calling him to judgment 0 136 
Reply to him (accuſes Eve) | "Pp 
The ſentence pronounced on him ; 3 
Soliloquy tbereon | | aq 720 
cont:nued h | 854 


s. | "Wiſhes 
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5 Book Line 
Wiſhes for his diſſolution | 13 
Reflections on the immortality of the ſoul, &c. x. 782 
Repulſory ſpeech to Eve attempting to conſolate him x. 866 
Relents towards her x. 937 
Reply to her (accuſing herſelf as the firſt in erte X. 047 
Anſwer (to her reply adviſing to die by their own hands) X. 1013 


Reſolves the contrary, (ſubmiſſion t. to God's will, and * > all 


pentance) 


Speech to Eve (on the efficacy of prayer, &c.) xi. 140 
Hails her the mother of mankind BW 158 
Speech to her on the omens . their expullios from 
Paradiſe 193 
On the view of Michael approaching xi. 226 
Behaviour on receiving the meſſage xi. 263 
Speech to Michael thereon xi. 295 
Reſignation xi. 370 
Diſcourſe with Michael, diſcovering to him in viſion what * from TI” 
ſhould happen in the world till the flood 50 867 
Diſcourſe with him, relating what ſhould happen to the ge- * _ 
neral reſurrection 2 551 
General reply to him, (reſolutions of future obedience, de- } _ 
peadence on God's providence, &c.) [ . $52 
Vide Eve. Vide Michael. Vide Raphael, 
Vide Similes. 
Adonis, a river in Syria i. 450 
Adramelec and Aſmadai, fall'n Angels, wounded, and put Rh 
to flight | . 1-1 BEP 
Air firſt oaded on Adam's fall | xi. 182 
Alluſions Vide Similies. 
Amarant, a flower tranſplanted from Paradiſe to Heaven I\. 352 
Ambition cenſured ii. 482 
A cauſe of Satan's fall i. 86 
Angels (celeſtial) obey God of choice, not neceſſity v. 535 
Imbatte'd againſt Satan, and the fall'n Angels . Ig 
Their ſignal, and march v.' 56 
Signal to engage, and engagement vi. 202 
Prevail vi. 386 
Diſpoſition to re- engage vi. 524 
Retreat vi. 597 


Rally again, and renew the fight 


n . — r ne EI SETS OT OR EIN = a 


IN D E X. 


Book 
vii. 
Their ſong on che creation 2 
| 8 | | Vil. 
On its diſſolution and rennovation x. 
TR, | ie. 
| | | iv. 
Guardians of Paradiſe, their parade, watches, &c. iv. 
| iv. 
; | v. 
Re- aſcent to Heaven on Adam's fall 264 1386 
Appointed to expel Adam, &c. from Paradiſe Xi, 
Deſcent there Vil, 
Poſt aſſign'd viii. 
March poſſeſſing it, and 0 him, gc. xii. 

Vide God the Father Vide Similies. 

and Son 

Guardians of mankind 1 25 | ix. 

Angels, fallen, their after-flate 1 oM 1 < 
N umbers b 4 f by 
Names 51,32" 
Various purſuits, &c. — 

Loſs ſupply'd by man's creation ili. 
ImbattePd againſt the Angel's celeſtial vi. 
Engagement 2 
Defeat | | vi. 
Diſpoſition to re: engage vi. 
Their artillery—cannon, &c. vi. 
Prevail | 3 vi. 
| from 
Entire defeat and expulſion. from Heaven 1 vi. 
| - | 4 to 
Transformed to Serpents x. 
Further puniſhed with an illuſion of the forbidden fruit x. 
Both annually continued x. 
Vide Satan. Vide Similes. 

Apoſlles, their miſſion, &c. 4 X11. 
Gift of the Holy Ghoſt xii. 
Succeſſors, (wolves, falſe teachers, &c. deſerib d) xii. 

Argument of the poem, * an 

Ariel, Arioc and Ramiel (fall'n Angels) vanquiſh'd Vi. 

Ark, its —— by Noah, — WD xi. 


Vide Noah. 


IN D E. X. | 


ne tool Book Line 
8 [Wark of the covenant deſerib'd | xii. 249 
52 achtaroh and Baalim (fall'n Angels) „ al 
57 toreth, or Aſtarte, (a fall'n Angel) 1. 438 
o2 Autbor's hymn on conjugal love iv. 750 
41 To light : iii. 1 
7 | 8 ode. 2{G 
* Invocations by | = 
77 uy Xl. , 20 
87 Reflection, in proſpe& of Adam's &c. fall ii. 380 
17 On Satan's premeditated attempt iv. I 
27 On Eve's parting with Adam preceding it ix. 404 
08 On their nakedneſs after the fall ix. 1114 
20 On his own blindneſs, &c. | „ 
26 {Wazzzel (a fall'n Angel) Satan's ſtandard- bearer i. 534 
B 
32 Whilim and Aſhtaroth (fall'n Angels) i. 422 
50 Babel, the city and tower, built by Nimrod, &c, xii. 38 
39 The confuſion of languages there deſcrib'd xii. 48 
31 Whaptiſm, what the fign of xii. 442 
+3 Whbaptiz'd, the Holy Ghoſt given primitively to all ſuch xii. 497 
7 Battel, &c. between the celeſtial and fall'n Angels, (God 7 0 
77 the San concluding it) deſcrib'd bh 877 
79 | Vide Angels Celeſtial, and Fall. . 
02 beats, part of the fixth day's creation deſcrib'd | vii. 453 
30 eelzebab, (a fall'n Angel) i. 79 
a: Deſcrib'd | | ii. 299 
7? His anſwer to Satan's firſt ſpeech after their fall *. 
97 To his ſecond þ i. 272 
37 Speech in council, call'd by Satan thereon U. 310 
| Promotes an attempt on the world ii. 345 
77 Peal (a fall'n Angel) i. 290 
19 Deſcrib'd ii. 108 
47 His ſpeech in council ii. 119 
75 To Satan on their advantage gain'd in the re- engagement ) „i. 6 
with the celeſtial Angels 5 
39 ird, part of the fifth day's creation deſcrib'd vii. 417 
97 Plaſts, an effect of Adam's fall x. 692 
08 Bridge from hell-gates to the world over Chaos, the work, &c. 
: deſcrib'd * . 
69 | | C 
28 ein and Abel, their tory related xi. 429 
807 


Cham's ſtory xii. 


Ei 


Chance, the common notion of it exploded 
Chaos deſcrib'd 


Its court 
Anſwer to Satan's ſpeech there 

- Bounds fince the Angel's fall, the creation, ec. 
State before it 


A bridge made over it from Hell-gates to the world, at 


2 s fall 


Vide Similes. 


f Charity, its 5 &c. 


59 
David, 


to 587 
Chemos, or "SR (a fall'n Angel) os k 1-4 by 
Cherubim Vide Angels Celeſtial, &c. . 
Vide Similes. 
Church, birelings in it, compar'd to the Devil in Paradiſe iv. 192 
Coecytus, a river of Hell f | ii. 579 
Compariſons Vide Similes, 
Conjogal love, the praiſes, &c. of it $ iv. 750 
Diſtinguiſh'd from an amour iv. 76; 
Conſiſts in reaſon, not paſſion viii. 586 
Defin'd | viii. 589 
Expreſt (on the woman's Pan)! in practice viii. 50 
In words xii. 6135 
A reciprocal duty of it ix. 357 
Conjugal obedience, woman's happineſs, &c. iv. 635 
viii. 
Conjugal union, the reaſons and obligations of it ix — 
ix. 901 
Conſcience, God's umpire in man | iii = 
The terrors of it 1 8 
, ; P:: X, 842 
Laws to force it, cenſur'd X11. 515 
No infallibility againſt it xii. 529 
Conſtellations, their appearances, motion, &c. iii. 577 
Creation, the univerſal, deſcrib'd f ie 2 
| vii 
Creatures animal in Paradiſe, deſcrib'd iv. 340 
Have degrees of knowlege and reaſon viii. 369 
Their diſcord an effect of Adam's fall x. 707 
Entry of Noah's ark xi. 733 
| D 
Dagon (a fall'n Angel) E 47 
. Dawo d, the viciſfitudes of their torments deſcrib'd ii. 596 


MC It BY Xs 


. Book Line 
wine David, his throne why eternal : xii. 320 
909 Day and night in Heaven, deſcrib'd | vi. 4 
50 Death and Sin, their ation at Hell-gates before Adam's fall ii. 648 
th Their union X. 249 
959 Make a bridge from thence over Chaos to the world, after it x. 282 
98g Meet Satan in his return to Hell from thence x. 326 
956 Their journey thither, and influences deſcrib'd x. 410 
577 Arrival at Paradiſe x. 585 
282 After. conduct in the world x. 610 
; Vide Similes, | 
Death deſcrib'd i | ii. 666 
570 Anſwer to Satan at Hell-gates i. 688 
The ſon of Satan and Sin 11. 727 
57 uns birth li. 777 
312 Anſwer to Sin on Adam's fall . | x. 264 
700 10 in's ſpeech in Paradiſe x. 596 
| Vide Similes. 
| ; from 466 
192 / Death natural, the cauſes, and variety of it, deſcrib'd xi. 
$79 ; o 493 
More terrible in view than reality xi. 409 
750 | from 425 
765 Of the faithful, a ſleep to immortality xii. 
586 to 434 
559 Wl The gate of life 5 xii, 571 
50 WDeath eternal conſidered x. 808 
615 Deluge univerſal ) Vide Noah. 
533) PDeſpair, the degrees and colors of it iv. 108 
bees, why eternally excluded from grace + iii. 129 
494 Dicord cenſured ii. 496 
Daughter of Sin, &c. 5 X. 707 
Dominion abſolute in man, over men, an uſurpation xii. 64 
Dreams illuſive, &c. their ſource i. 799 
Natural v. 110 
Divine xii. 612 
E 
Lagle, a bird of prey, an effect of Adam's fall xi. 185 
Larth and Heaven. Vide Heaven and Earth, 2 
Earth, its general creation deſcrib'd | — = 
The ſhadow of Heaven IF ; v. 574 
deparazed from the waters, part of the third day's creation, c vii. 276 
deſcrib'd | * 
457 The 
596 
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INDEX 


Behaviour on view'of him, &c. 


Diſcourſe with him preceding the temptation (fe pre- 
_ vailing on her own ſufficiency, and his fondneſs) 


| Book Line 
The fruits of it, &c. vii. 315 
| Its motion, or of the Heavens, ge e chereon cen - 4 . 
ſur'd | VIII 70 
Its praiſes : IX. g 
The center of the creation | 4 1x, Io) 
Deſtruction by Noah's flood defcrib'd xi. 74 
Reſtitution after it xii. 95 
An univerſal Paradiſe at the Meflab-s coming to judgment - xii, 40 
Vide World. 
Eden, the country bounded iv. 210 
Eden, the garden of it | Vide Paradiſe. 
ypt, the plagues of it deſcrib'd 1 + xii. in 
Election aſſerted | iii. 18; 
Elements, &c. ſubfiſt on each other 8 xi. gi; 
Enoch, bis ſtory and tranſlation | xi. x 
| Vide Adam and Eve. 
Eve and Adam Vide Innocence. 
| C Vide Similes. e 
f *. 
e 
- viii. 470 
viii. 482 
| viii. 34 
| viii. 596 
Eve particularly deſcrib'd, charaReriz'd, &c. 4 ix, if 
| 5 | . ix. 441 
ix. 45] 
OY - ix. 40 
2 : ix. 53 
R L ix. 60} 
| ix. $0 
Anſwer to Adam's diſcourk on the prohibition of the tree T; 
of knowlege Ys. 
- Recounts her firſt view of the creation, Adam, &c. iv. 40 
Anſwer to him at night iv. 63 
To him waking her (relates her dream, the ſubject of Sa- F 
tan's firſt illuſive temptation) g | 
Weeping deſcrib'd v. 129 
Attending the entertainment of Raphael v. 44} 
Her formation from Adam viii. 460 
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INDEX 


Book Line 
Anſwer to Satan (in the ſer ent) ix. 552 
The diſcourſe (Satan tempting her to eat t the forbidden 6 2h 
- fruit) continued W 
Soliloquy before her ning it . K 7 
Placks and eats | ix. 780 
Soliloquy after it | h 134 ix. 795 
Reſolution to tempt „ Aden 8 155 . 
Speech to him thereon ix. 856 
Reply to his anſwer reſolving to die with ber | ix. 960 
Behaviour thereon | Ix. 990 
Gives him the fruit | Ix. 998 
Repeats the tranſgreſſion with him ix. 1005 
Is incited by him to carnal fruition (the firſt effect of it) * — 9 
The place, &c. deſcrib'd ix. 1037 
Anſwer to him (accuſing her as the agreſſo)! imputes it ; | 
to his indulgence IX. 1142 
Anſwer to God (the Son) calling her to ud gement (accuſes pH 
ono) . 159 
The ſentence pronounc'd on her X. 192 
Behaviour and ſpeech to Adam's repulſe of her, and her 
offers of conſolation (accuſes herſelf) IM | _ 99 
. After-behaviour thereon K. 937 
Reply to his anſwer (adviſes to die by their own hands) — 966 
To him; hailing her the mother of mankind 162 
Soliloquy, Iamenting the threatened expulſion from Paradiſe zl. 268 
Speech to him on quitting it (affection, conjugal reſolution, * wy 
and confolatzon on the promiſe of the Meſſiah) i. 610 
6 Vide Adam. | 
| Vide Similes. [8 
Evening deſcrib'd | Av.  59$ 
Evil—in thought unapprov'd—blameleſs . 
— guide to wiſdom | ix. 807 
F 
Paith, unneceſſary endeavours to approve it, ſuſpicious ix. 1139 
Faith in Chriſt, with works, eternal life | xii. 420 
Laws to force it cenſur'd xii. 515 
No infallibility againſt ir | xii. 529 
Fancy (a faculty of the ſoul) its office | v. 100 
The eye of the ſoul . viii. 460 
Fame (or glory) the common notion of it cenſur'd xi. 688 
Fate, the will of God vii. 170 
Fig. tree, of which Adam, Eve, « &c. made aprons, defcrib'd ix. 1101 
A ; * B b b Firmament, 


. 
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IN D E X. 


- Fruition carnal, the paſſion of it cenſur'd 


G 
Gabriel (the Arch-Angel) chief of the edian Angels of 
Paradiſe, his — wa &c. ofthe pan $ 

Inform'd by Uriel of Satan's deſcent there 

. Undertakes to detect him 
His charge to Uzziel, i — Zephon, (three other ? 
of the guardian Angels) th | 
Speech to them, &c, on ow taking g, and return with him 
To Satan thereon | 
Reply to his anſwer 
To another 
To another 


Appointed one of the chiefs of the celeſtial army es 


the revolted Angels 
His proweſs, &c. in the battel 
Glory (or fame) the common notion of it cenſur'd 
GOD the FA THER contemplating his works, &c. 


| Book Line 
W the ſecond day's creation, deſcrib'd vii. 261 
Fiſh, part of the fifth day's creation, deſcrib'd vil. 391 

Flamin ſword in Paradiſe on Adam's, &c. expulſion thence, u. 6 
deferib'd : on 

Vide Similies. 
Flood univerfal Vide Noah. 

Freedom, with the loſs of it, virtue, &c. W xi. 70) 
Free grace aſſerted iti. 17 
Detin'd iii. 227 
at. 95 
| v. 236 
2 v. 520 
Free · will aſſerted vii i 
Ix. 350 
. K. 4 
_ Reaſon, the ſame 5 ou 
The image of God viii. 440 
viii. 579 


iv. 443 
iv. 561 
iv. 576 
iv. 782 
iv. 866 
iv. 877 
iv. 902 
iv. 946 
iv. 1006 
i. 43 
Vi. 354 
xi. 688 


Speech to God the Son, on Satan's deſign on the creation, F -:: 8 

man, &c. HG , 
Reply to his anſwer iii. 168 
Propoſes the manner, &c. of fall'n man's redemption Jil. 203 
Anſwer to the Son undertaking it lil. 274 
Decrees his bodily reſurrection as God and man iii. 303 
His the Father's attributes, &c. ii 


* 


I N PD E X. 


Viſibly ſeen in the Son = 
Charge to Raphael to warn Adam * his fall v. 
Speech to the whole celeſtial hierarchy 


, conven'd at oy 
inauguration of God the Son : 
To the Son on Satan's, &c. revolt thereon | V. 
Army againſt the revolters deſcrib'd vi. 

Speech to Abdiel on his quitting their party 
Appoints Michael and Gabriel chiefs of the celeſtial army, vi. 


from 
Battel, &c. between them and the revolters deſcrib'd vi. 
; f . 
Appoints God the Son to end it | * 
Chariot (the Father's) deſcrib'd vi. 
Speech to the Son, reſolving the creation of the world vii. 
Commits the work to him vii. 
His (the Father's) omnipreſence — N vii. 
Goodneſs, free | vil. 
Will, fate vii. 
Ioſtitution of the Sabbath (by God the Father and Son) } _.. 
the ſeventh after the ſix days of the creation — 
The ſolemnity of it deſcrib'd vii. 


Speech (the Father's) on the guardian Angels return 9 


Paradiſe upon Adam's, &c. fall | * 
Appoints the Son judge of it x. 
Speech to the celeſtials on Sin and Death's entrance into} _ 

the world thereby : 
1 of their diffolution, and renovation of heaven and _ 

eart ot 
Charge to the Angels, touching the changes in the creation * 

on the fall | s 
Anſwer to the Son's interceſſion on Adam's repentance xi. 
Speech to the celeſtials, convea'd at his decreeing his ex- xi 

pulfion from Paradiſe 5 
To Michael thereon xi. 

GOD the SON, at the right hand of the Father iii. 
His (the Father's) eſſence, &c. Iii, 
His word, &c. j vi. 


Anſwer to hĩm on Satan's deſign on the creation, man, &c. iii. 
On his propoſing the manner, &c. of man's redemption iii. 


Undertakes it iii. 
Love to man, and filial obedience ut, 


B bb 2 


I N D. E xX. 


| Book Line 
The ſecond Adam "Mt. 285 
His merits alone imputative to man f Ki. — 
His reſurrection as God and man, Cecreed | iii. 303 
Equal to the Father iii. 305 
His (the Son's) attributes iii. 383 
Anſwer to the Father on Satan's, &c. revolt * 733 
\ 5 Ut. 38 
The image of the Father ; ] vi. 695 
| vi. 736 
The Meſſiah 42 
Anſwer to the Father, appointing him to end the battel be- = 
ft tween the celeſtial and revolted Angels "0 
_ Undertakes it vi. 730 
His armour, equipage, &c. deſcrib'd vi. 760 
Speech to the celeſtial army vi. 800 
Solely attacks the revolters vi. 824 
Intirely defeats them vi. 838 
| from 641 
The action and defeat deſcrib'd 5 vi. 
| to 87 
Returns in triumph vi. 878 
ns | equipage, &c. in the work of the creation de- g vii. 19 
Re- aſcent to heaven after it f vil, 550 
Inſtitution of the ſabbath (by God the Father and Son) 1 
the ſeventh after the ſix days creation 1 
The ſolemnity of it deſcrib'd "al 59 
Anſwer (the Son's) to Adam, on his ſolitude 1 in Paradiſe * viii. 369 
To his reply | viii. 398 
Tg another (promifes him a conſort) viii. 437 
Appointed by the Father judge of Adam's tranſgreſſion 
fall) ; — 
All judgment committed to bim F 
The mercy of it 8 
Anſwer to the Father thereon „ © 
Deſcent to Eden *. 
Call to Adam there x. 103 
Reply to his anſwer (accuſing Eve) x. 119 
To his reply X. 144 
To Eve (accuſing the ſerpent) X. 157 
Sentence pronoune'd by him on the ſerpent 3 x. 2 
Explained *. 
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IN D E X. 


3 Book Line 
On Eve x. 192 
On Adam x. 197 
Cloaths them with ſkins, &c. x. 211 
Re- aſcent to the Father, and interceſſion for them X. 224 
The juſtice of his ſentence XN... 
His interceſſion on their repentancs | 2. 2 
Vide Meſiiah. 
GOD, purity of adoration more acceptable to him, than 6 
ritual | 73 
All good proceeds from, and returns to him v. 469 
To de contemplated in the works of the creation v. 508 
Acts immediate vii. 176 
The centre of heaven ix. 107 
His abſolute decrees 1 
Omnipreſence, goodneſs, &c. xl. 335 
The fear of him, &c. with loſs of freedom, degenerates xi. 797 
Particular preſence „ 
To obey, love, — on his providence, &c. the ſum of _.. 
knowlege 5 W 
And wiſdom XHe 575 
Goſpel how to be underſtood xii. 511 
Grace of God, man its object. and devils eternally excluded 
from it, why c 3 
Man's long reſiſtance of it alone excluſive iii. 198 
Repentance a fruit of it Xl... 23 
The ſpirit of it, and liberty, conſorts xii. 525 
Gratitude exerted, a diſcharge of its debt w. 38 
Gunpowder, guns, &c. the original invention aſcrib'd to my vi. 478 
the devil 484 
Diſcharge deſcrib'd vi. 584 
H 
Heaven and earth, their final renovation by fire , 3 
| xii. 547 
After - happineſs therein xij, 403 
7 : 3, 7008 
Heaven, the joys, &c. of it deſcrib'd lil. 344 
iii. 501 
Its gate ”y - 653 
Paſſage from thence to the world It. 526 
Its general creation iii. 716 
Viſible, the ſtudy of it how neceſſary viii. 66 
Speculations of its motions, or the earth's, cenſured viii. 70 
How ſituated, reſpecting the world, and Hell x. 320 


— — — — —— — 


Hell deſerib'd 


Its ga 
+ iro 


- On the notion | 


Hypocriſy viſible to God alone 
Hypocrites, Satan the firſt 
Pretenders to ſupernatural purity, &c. 


Idolatry, the original rife of it aſſign'd 
Of the poſt-diluvian world 

Jealouſy, the lover's Hell 

Immortality of the ſoul diſcuſs'd 


Innocence, the ſtate of it deſcrib'd 


Intellectual beings, a faculty of them 
Tnvocations, the author's 


Jove (a fall'n Angel) 


1 N. D E X. 


aged, A FT heaven, and the world 
Vide Similes. 
Hierarchies of Heaven, before the revolt of the fall'n Angels, 
deſcrib'd 
Hinnom, the valley of, whence call'd Tophet and Gehenna 
HOLY-GHOST, its effuſion, &c. at the creation 
Deſcent, &c. on the Apoſtles, and all baptiz'd 
Promis'd and given, alike to all believers. ; 
Hofpitality, an incitation to it 
Hymn to light 
To God the Father and Son 


On conjugal love 


20 
512 


Iſraelites, 


I N D E KX. 


| Book 
yy Iſraelites, the ſtory of their bondage, and deliverance fro 2) 
25 Egypt, related 1; OF: | 
9 Of the ſetttlement of their civil and ſacred œconemy in : FE 
Wi the wilderneſs | | * 
Eftabliſhment in Canaan xii. 
"Gs. Reaſon, uſe, &c. of their ritual laws = 
& Government by Judges and Kings xi. 
32 W Captivity in Babylon — 
Return from thence, after diſſentions, Kc. to the birth _ 
19 of the Meſſiah, &c. ok 
4 Ifis (a fall'n Angel) | i. 
43 WY Ehuriel (a guardian Angel of Paradiſe) | iv. 
60 Detects Satan's firſt attempt on Eve there iv. 
16 | 
; | : K 


37 BW Knowlege of good and evil, the tree of it, how ſituated 1 6 


Deſcribed | ix. 
Forbidden to Adam | by 
Satan's encomium of it IX. 


= 14 Y 
Knowlege (or opinion) the refult of reaſon and fancy v. 
3 vii. 

Without reſtraint, folly | viii. 


. NI. 
Of things neceffary, wiſdom viii. 
Knowlege of future events, the defire of it reprehended xi. 
Its ſum, the love, fear, &c. of God X11. 
la animal creatures aſſerted viii. 
Vide Similes. 
= : 
Lethe, a river of hell deſcrib'd | _—- 
Meduſa the guard of it ii. 610 
Leviathan deſcrib'd i. 201 
Liberty, with the loſs of it, virtue, &c. degenerates xi. 797 


Adam's fall, the firſt cauſe of it 
Liberty, the ſame with reaſon 
Life, the tree of it deſcrib'd 

Where ſituated a 
Life, long, by temperance 

The great rule of it reſpecting itſelf 


I. N D E X. 


| Book Lin 
Light, ng © to ĩt f 111. - 

The firlt day's creation, deſcrib'd * en. vii. 243 ] 
Lightaing how produced | n g. 1072 2 
Limbo, or fools Paradiſe, where iii. 495 ] 
Lion, a beaſt of prey, an effect of Adam? s fall 5 xi. 187 ] 
Love conjugal, its praiſes iv. 750 
Diſtinguiſh'd from that of an amour \ iv. 763 ( 

| Love conſiſts in reaſon, not paſſion _ viii. 586 ' 

 Defin'd | viii. 589 Mi 

In ſpirits celeſtial, the expreſſion of it what, and how viii. 620 

Smiles, the food of love ix. 239 | 

Founded in reaſon, one end of human life | r. 244 8 
Lucifer, Satan why ſo call'd * Kan . 42g 1 

Vide Satan. \ 

Luft carnal, the effect of Adam's, &. fall IX. 1011 1 

| The ſolace of it | ix. 1042 . 

M 8 

| ; R 

Mammon (a fall'n Angel) 4 05-4, 671 1 

. His ſpeech in the council call'd by Satan after their fal! ii. 229 D 
Man fall'n the obje& of grace, why iii. 130 

His long reſiſtance of it alone excluſive iii. 198 

Redemption propos'd by God the Father iii. 203 1 

Undertaken by God the Son , oy” D 

. The Son's merits alone imputative to him, towards i it, how iii. 290 1 
Man created to repair the loſs of the fall'n Angels — 1 : 

His creation (part of the fixth day's) deſcrib'd vii. 524 0 
Dominion over the reſt vii. 520 1 
Love to woman, how conſiſtent with his ſuperiority viii. 567 G 

The whole creation in little Ix. 109 D 

Angels, his guardians : IX. 166 

His ſuperiority over the woman given him by God f X, 1 . T 

Purſuing his appetites, disfigures not God's image, but 1 N 

his own 5 T 
Conformity to thedivine will, the true end of his creation xi. 603 T 
Abſolute dominion over his echoes (men) an uſurpa- "= 0 

on c X11, 4 0 

Given him by God only over the creatures mil. 07 O 
Matches conjugal, the modern cenſur'd | viii. 57 

Reſpecting the woman particularly x. 888 O 
Meduſa, the guard of Lethe 11, 610 O 
Mercy, God's firſt and laſt attribute | „ O. 
Meſii.h promiſed | | x. 18 


Na Doi BL; 


A | Book Line 
The promiſe explain'd ; 7 A. 18 6 
| | ii. 
His birth, &c. and kingdom deſcrib'd -« 2_ : 59 
Why called the ſeed of the. woman xii. 376 
Life and paſſion | Xii. 388 
Reſurre&:on and miſſion of the Apoſtl „ 
Aſcenſion, &c. N _ET 
Coming to judgment, &c. | - oo 64 
Michael (the Arch-Angel) appointed one of the chiefs of * 
the celeſtial army againſt the revolted Angels Wr 
His proweſs, & c. in the battel vi. 280 
33 to Satan encountring him vi. 262 
he combat deſcrib d vi. 296 
Wounds Satan | vi. 320 
£ The revolters defeated, incamps on the field of battel vi. 410 
: 8 Prepares to expel Adam, &c. from Paradiſe xi. 126 
His appearance, &c. thete deſcrib'd xi. 238 
Speech to Adam thereon ai. 251 
Reply to Eve lamenting the threatened expulſion xi. 286 
8 To Adam on the ſame ſubject | xi. 334 
29 Diſcovers to dim (in viſion) what ſhould happen to the ſ from 433 
30 time of the Flood — 
18 Ee | to 867 
3 e ſtory of Cain and Abel a 
27 Death, with its cauſes and variety xi. 466 
90 The ſtate of the antidiluvian world (in common) A. $86 
67 The ſtate of it (civil, or in propriety) xi, 638 
43 The ſtory of Enoch xi. 664 1 
24 Of Noah Xl. 700 | | 
20 The flood xi | 
| | * 738 ö 
67 God's covenant to deſtroy the world no more by water xi. 890 a! 
oy Diſcovers to him (relatively) what ſhould happen from from 6 ö 
54 the flood to the general reſurrection prove 1 
45 . to 551 1 
95 The patriarchal government i. 13 10 
Nimrod's tyranny + Xll, 24 5 
The building and confuſion, at Babel = ; | 
The ſtory of Cham | Xil, 101 10 
Of Abraham, and the Patriarchs xii. 113 {hl 
Of the Iſraelites bondage in Egypt, and deliverance thence xii. 163 |! 


Of the ſettlement of their civil and ſacred economy in 


the wilderneſs, and eſtabliſhment in Canaan _—_ _. 
Of their various ritual laws, their reaſon, uſe, &c. xii. 280 
Of their government by Judges and Kings xii. 315 
Of their captivity in Babylon | Xll. 335 


Vol. II. *Cec | = * 


IN D 


Night and day in heaven deſcrib'd 


E V X | 
Book Line 
"hip their return from thence, 12 the Wet, 2 * 345 
and kingdom of the Meſſiah | 2K 371 
Of his life, paſſion, — miſſion of the Apo f fon 350 
aſcenſion, &c. IR 
465 
Of the miſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, vife e of tongues, | mi- — * 485 
raclea, &c. to 504 
Of the Apoſtles ſucceſfors, (falſe teachers, &c.) their am- from 507 
bition, innovations, &c. the effects of them, and the } xi. 
Meſhah's coming to judgment to 561 
HFis anſwer to Adam's reſolutions of future obedience, 
Kc. commends, adviſes him, and warns him to quit f xit. 575 
_ Paradiſe, | 
Leads him and Eve out , 740k and xii. 637 
Vide Similes. 
Mind, the force of —_ Ak RG) 1. 254 
Diſcourſe, its food ix. 237 
Moloch, (a fall'n Angel) i. 392 
His ſpeech in the council call'd by Fa after their fall B 
Defies Gabriel in the battel berworn the celeſtial and re-] _- 
volted Angels | "ego 
Is wounded by him and flies vi. 360 
Moon, ſuppos'd inhabited by tranſlated ſaints N 2 middle} ;;; 
ſpirits | FP: 425 
Its office mW. 726 
Riſing deſcrib'd iv. Gob 
The 39 in it, vapours not yet confolidated with ITT _ 418 
Part « the fourth day's creation vit. 356 
| Receives its light from the ſun vii. 375 
Motion, aſpects | x vii. 379 
Moon and ſtars, their courſes, influences, Ec. iv. 601 
Moon and planets, their noxious motion as &c. 2n 
effect of Adam's fall | FRY : x. 686 
Morning in Heaven deſcrib'd , vi. 02 
| : v. 1, 20 
Morning, natural, deſcrib'd ſ ix. 192 
r 
Moſes and Aaron their miſſion to Egypt | xii. 170 
er (a fall'n Angel) | i. 74 
N i 
Nig ht in a heaven deſcrib'd 641 


| | + 
1 Night, 
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Beok Line 

| dc: | iv. 604 

Night, natural deſerib d * — 

| | | ix. 48 
At Adam's fall x. 846 

W 8 firſt monarch) his en deſcrib'd, and cen- ? . 44 

Niſroch (a fall'n Angel) vi. 446 
His anſwer to Satan in council after their defeat by we vi : 

, celeſtial Angels | 15 

Noah, his reprehenſion of the antidiluvian world 1 xi. 80 
Building the ark, &. xi. 728 
Entring it, with his family, the creatures, &c. . xi. 73 
The flood deſcrib'd | 1 . 24 
Its abatement, the ark's reſting, &c. xi. 841 
His deſcent from it, the appearance of the rainbow, &c. xi. 861 

Noon ee n v. 300 

O 

Obedience, conjugal, woman's happineſs, &c. | iv. 635 
Of will, got neceflity, only acceptable to God v. 529 

Old age deſcrib'd xi. 535 

Omens of Adam's expulſion from Paradiſe xi. 182 

Opinion (or I 

Vide Knowlege or Opinion. 

Orbs celeſtial, and terreſtial, notions about their motions, from 78 
appearance, &c. doubtful, and not neceſſary to bo viii, ; 
improvement of happineſs, &Cc. to 178 

| Orus (a fall'n Angel) 4 
Ofris * | | . 1. 478 
P 
Pandzmonium (the court of hell) deſcrib'd 1. 710 
Vide Similes. 
iv. 131 

Paradiſe (or the garden of Eden) deſcrib'd 4 — 

viii. 304 

It. 439 

The eaſtern pate of it Iv. 542 
Guarded * Gabriel | iv. $549. 


IN D E X. 


The bower of Adam and Eve there 


| Iv. 
'The parade, watches, &c. of the guardian Angels 1 iv. 
| iv. 
7 * 8 T qa , iv. 
The hill there, hd whence Michael diſcovers to Adam 

in viſion, what ſhould happen to the time of the flood 


Adam and Eve's expulſion from Paradiſe deſcrib'd 
The flaming ſword, &c. guarding the eaſt gate of it 


Paradiſe 


The ſeat of it deſtroy 'd by Noah's flood 


/ 


Vide Similes. 


Pong inordinate, an effect of Adam's fall 
Patriarchal government, from the flood to Nimrod's . Xii. 
Patriarchs (Abraham's, &c.) their ſtory related 


Peace, the corruptions of it equal to the waſtes of war 


Peor or Chemos (a fall'n Angel) 


Perfocution | in matters ſpiritual, the riſe of it 


Its effects 
Phlegethon (a river of hell) 
Plagues of Egypt deſcrib'd 


Planets and moon, their noxious motion, FAIRE Ec. an 


effect of Adam's fall 
Pleaſures ſenſual cenſur'd 


Poles, north and ſouth, perpetual day under both, but _y 5 


Adam's fall 
Prayer, the efficacy of its ſpirit 


Unavailable againſt God's abſolute decrees 


Predeſtination defin'd 


Prieſts occaſion the firſt diſſenſion in the Jewiſh ad and 


ſtate 


Proſopopeeia, on Eve” 8 eating the forbidden fruit 


On Adam's 


= 


Rainbow, its firſt appearance FW Noah's flood 


Sign of God's covenant to deſtroy the world no more by 


water 


Ramiel, Ariel, and Arioc (fall'n Angels) vanquiſh'd 


Adam againſt his fall 


Book Line 


iv. 


xi. 
xii. 
xii. 
E 


ix. 
xli. 


xi. 
i. 


/ from 505 
3 Xi. 


690 
77 
782 
861 
977 


377 


6235 


632 
829 


1120 
13 
113 
783 
412 


0 533 


xii. 
ii. 
xii. 


E x. 
| = 


Raphael (the Arch-Angel) his deſcent to Paradiſe to _ * 


His perſon deſcribed 


Anſwer to Adam's invitation to his bower, and enter- 


tainment there 


533 
580 
173 
656 
603 
668 
680 


5.14 
146 
311 
111 
353 
782 

1000 


865 


899 
369 
247 
276 


371 
404 


Salutation 
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ne i | Book Line 
J0 Salutation of Eve v. 388 WH 
78 MT V. 468 1 
82 Diſcourſe with Adam on various ſubjects | ; E008 1 
61 viii. 651 1 
5 On the perfection, variety, and gradual cxconomy of the ou 1 | 
77 Seas | * 543 
25 3 5 | .C from 520 
32 On obedience, as a duty of choice, not neceſlity ö 8 * 
8. HS. to 543 
| 8 from 577 
20 On the revolt and defeat of the fall'n Angels | v. 
13 to 897 
n3 Thence warns him againſt Satan's temptations vi. 893 
83 Vanquiſhes Aſmadai, and puts him to flight vi. 303 
a from 111 
08 On the creation, &c. vi. 
| | to 640 
* On the motion, appearances, and influences of 20 ce- — 15 
80 leſtial and terreſtrial bodies ws 75 
73 Reply to Adam's account of himſelf on his creation, &c. viii. 566 
556 Reply to his queſtion concerning love, and the expreſſion } „iii. 620 
| of it in ſpirits celeſtial " 
vy Advice to Adam at parting, and re-aſcent to heaven viii. 630 
668 Vide Similes. 
580 iv. g 
14 Reaſon, and 8 the ſame iv. 108 
146 ix. 350 
312 The chief faculty of the ſoul v. 100 
ale The being of the ſoul, diſcurſive of men, intuitive of Angels v. 486 
351 In animal creatures viii. 369 
, The law of nature . ix. 653 
ws Correlative with liberty xii. 83 
000 with virtue | | xii. 97 
Redemption of man, propos'd by God the Father iii. 203 
* Undertaken by God the Son 1 227 
Repentance the grace of God iii. 185 
incere endeavours towards it acceptable Il. 191 
An act of it x. 1086 
Its efficacy Xl. 32 
Reprobation, the ſtate of it iii. 198 
Reptiles, part of the ſixth day's creation, deſcrib'd vil. 475 
Ve: SF 
Revolt, and defeat of the fall'n Angels | | to . 
f * 92 
Rimmon (a fall'n Angel) 467 


Sabbath, 


IND E N. 


8 $7.1 10 

Sabbath, its inſtitution, the ſeventh, after the fix * 
creation 9 
The ſolemnity of it deſcrib' - ey 101715145"! ei. 59 

Salvation, not only to the ſons of Abraham's leins, but his — boy 

faith wand. 
Satan (the prince of the fall'n n Angels) his fall rain. heaven 5 te $4 
Why ſo call'd an 6 , 
Speech to Beelzebub, after their fall I & 0 
Reply to Beelzebub's anſwer 1. 157 
Aſcent from hell $531 . 1. 192 
| + oY 1. 193 
His ſtature, looks, &c. deſcrib'd ſ iv. 985 
| 1% Ea 3 .nc\;;>> -F | 708 
Speech to Beelzebub thereon 1. 242 
His 2 deſcrib'd 1. 28, 
His ſ *% 292 


Speec to the other fall'n . 


His ſtandard deſcrib'd 


Speech to the fall'n Angels reimbattel'd 


Calls a council 
Speech to them in council 


Undertakes an attempt on he works (the reſult of 10 K. ii, 43 


Deceives him 


Is directed by him to the world 


And Paradiſe 
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| Aſcent to the gates of hell ii. 629 
ä eech to Death there ii. 681 
Th he father of Sin, and Death 5. 707 
Anſwer to Sin's ſpeech. | 11. 737 
To her reply 1, 817 
Flight into Chaos ii. 917 
Arrival at the court of Chaos a ii. 951 
Speech there ii. 908 
Brought Sin and Death firſt into the world _ 
Aſcent to light, &c. | 11. 1034 
Alights on the convex of the world's outermoſt orb iii. 418 
View of the world from the firſt ſtep to heav'n gate iii. 540 
Deſcent to it deſcrib'd iii. 501 
Stops at the ſun - It, 580 
Diſcovers Uriel, the Angel of it, there | th iii. 621 
Transforms himſelf to a Cherub iii. 634 
Speech to Uriel 111. 654 
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IN D E X. 


Alights on mount Niphates 
Soliloquy, contemplating the ſun 
The firſt hypocrite | 
Arrives at Paradiſe 
Sits on the tree of life 
Soliloquy on view of Adam and Eve in Paradiſe 

Deſcends from the tree of life, and aſſumes ſeveral animal J 


| Liteas to Adam's diſcourſe with Eve, on God's prohibi- 
tion of the tree of knowlege | 

Soliloquy on the fubject of It 

Reſolves thence to tempt them to diſobedience 

Firſt attempt in the aſſumed ſhape of a toad, on Eve} 


2 
Yi nc to Ithuriel and Zephon, reprehending him thereon 
Reply to their anſwer 
Anſwer to Gabriel 
Reply to his anſwer 
To another 
The inauguration of God the Son, the occaſion of his) 


Speech to the next ſubordinate Angel of his party 


The ſeat of his hierarchy before his fall, deſcrib'd 

Speech to the Angels of his hierarchy thereon = 

Reply to Abdiel's anſwer, 
of his party 

Mis army deſcrib'd 

His port, and poſt there 

Anſwer to Abdiel's reply 


Batte] between his, and the celeſtial army, deferib'd | } 


His proweſs in the battel 

Encounters Michael 
Anſwer to Michael's ſpeech thereon 
The combat deſcrib'd 
Wounded by him 
Carried off 

His army defeated 
Retreats and calls a coun 
Speech in council 
Reply to Niſroch there 
Gives the word for renewing the battel 


Renew'd by bis army, and the ſecond battel deſcrib'd 


on his ſpeech to the SO 


to 

mi. | 
vi. 
vi. 
vi. 
vi. 
vi. 
vi. 
vi. 
vi. 
vi. 
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Book Line 
bed on ho celeſtial army's retreat ' „ e #6 6000 
His army's entire defeat and expulſion from Wees de- ** 83 

ſerib'd *4 877 
Returns from compaſling the earth, to Paradiſe by 4 } " 

in a miſt, in order to his temptation N 
His circuit, &c. deſcrib'd | | ix. 62 
Soliloquy thereon TY Ix. 99 
Enters the ſerpent | Ix. 182 
View (in that ſhape) of Eve 5 ix. 424 
Soliloquy thereon | ix. 473 
Behaviour to her ix. 523 
Speech to her | | ix. 532 
Reply to her anſwer ix. 567 
The Liſcourſe (his temptation of Eve to eat the forbidden} ir 

fruit) continued 7 
Leaves her after eating it ix. 784 
„ e thereon (virtually) pronounced by God y 4. 111 

n | 
Returns to hell to avoid his er jou in Paradiſe R. 337 
Meets Sin and Death upon their Journey to the world on ? 

_ N = * 
Anſwer to Sin's ſpeech 5 x. 38 
Parts with them f 150 x. 2 
Aſcends his throne at Pandzmonium x. 443 

Speech to the fall'n Angels aſſembled there e 486 
Applauded with a hiſs +; (5; £2 ol 
He and they transform'd to ſerpents x. 510 
Farther puniſh'd with an illufion of the forbidden fruit x. $49 
Both _—_— * 1 1 x. 575 

imſelf (the ſerpent) drag'd in c alns at t e aſcenſion 3; 
2 Meſſiah {den } = + 40 
Diſſolution (with the _ at his coming to Judg- 

Vide Similes, 

Saturn (a fallen Angel). | ＋ 1. $12 

Seriptures how to — underſtood xii. 511 

Seaſons, their changes, * each his, an effect 6 
of Adam's fall n+ hm 

Serpent deſcrib'd | | ix. 182 

After enter'd by Satan ix. 494 
His ſentence (formally) pronounc'd by God the W 163 

the aſſum'd temper of Eve 1 

Vide Similes. | 
Sidereal blaſts, &c. an effect of Adam's fall x. 692 


SIMILES, 
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SIMILES: 


Adam and Eve, after their fall —— to the Americans, _ 
firſt ſeen by Columbus | 
Their repentance — to Deucalion and Pyrrha's addreſs 
to reſtore human race after the flood £4 | 
Adam carefling Eve— to Jupiter with Juno (May-ſhowers) 


Book Lite 


1115 
2 
499 


His addreſs to her ſleeping — to . breathing on | v- Is 


Flora \ 


Bower — to Pomona's arbour Re Go. 
Deſires to know the ftory of the creation, prior to his} 11 
own — to thirſt unallay'd, increaſing 1 
Awak'd after carnal fruition, the firſt effect of his fall —— 2 
to Samſon ſhorn by Delilag 122 
Sorrow on the viſion of Noah's flood = to a father's 
mourning his children all deſtroyed in his view at þ xi. 
once | 
Angels celeſtial, the ſpears (of the guardians of Paradiſe) ? zy. 
——-to ears of corn ripe for reaping MN 
Their march againſt Satan's army-— to that of the! 51 
birds in Paradiſe to receive their names from Adam 5 
Their hallelujahs — to the ſound of ſeas 4. 
(Appointed to expel Adam, &e. from Paradiſe) ——— 1 1. 
their faces to a double Janus (four) i 
Their eyes — to thoſe of Argus EE xi. 
Their appearance there — to the Angels appearing i. 
to Jacob in Mahanaim _. | p 
To thoſe in Dothan againſt the king of Aſſyria xi. 
Their motion — to an evening miſt X11. 
Angels fall'n (or infernal) to autumnal leaves I, 
— To floating ſea-ſedge after a ſtorm #0 
Rouſing at Satan's command —to ceminels waking from} ; 
ſleep on duty | : 
Imbatteling againſt the Angels celeſtial ——— to 9 4 
Egyptian plague of locuſts | : 
Jo the irruptions of the northern barbarians 1. 
Their diſpoſition to engage to that of the heroes of; i. 


anti 


d d 


it | 
With . the greateſt armies in all ages ſince 2 1 
creation — pigmies | ; 
Themſelves — to oaks or pities blaſted 
Their ſearching, &c. for the materials of Pandemonium 
to pioneers intrenching, &c.. 
Vor, II. IM 


377 
66 


Their manner of raiſing it 
organ 
Aſſembling thereat to bees 
— To pig mies 
— To fairies 
Their applauſe of Mammon's ſpeech in council to the 
hollow wind after a ſtorm 
Their riſing from council— to thunder afar off 
Their pleaſure on the reſult — to the evening ſun after a 
foul day 
Their after various purſuits, paſſions, &c.— to the Olym- 
pic, or Pythian games | 
: o the phznomena of armies in the clouds 


— To Hercules on Oeta i > 
Their numbers compoſing Satan's army againſt the 
celeſtials to the ſtars 


— To the dew drops 
Their applauſe of Satan's reply to Abdiel — to the ſound } 
of deep waters 
Throng'd together after their entire defeat by God the Son 
co a herd of goats 
Their retreat to Pandemonium from the frontiers of hell, 
during Satan's expedition to the world — to the 
Tartars flight before the Ruſs — and the Perſian from 
the Turk — waſting the intermediate country 
Transformation to ſerpents—to thoſe ſprung from the 
Gorgon's blood, &c. 
Their appearance on the tree illuſive of the forbidden fruit 
E to the ſnaky hair of Megara (one of the furies) 
The froit— to the apples of Sodom 

Chaos. Atoms, their motion — to the Libyan quickſands 
Confuſion there — to ſtorming a town 
To heaven and earth (ſuppos'd) falling, &c. 

Death, and Sin, their making a bridge over chaos to the 
world — to polar winds, driving the ice together in the 
(ſuppos'd) north-eaſt paſſage 
The work — to Neptune's fixing the iſle of Delos 
— To Xerxes making a bridge over the Helleſpont 

Death's inſtinct of Adam's fall — to the flight of birds of 

prey. to a field of battel 
His and Satan's frowns on each other — to two thun- 
der clouds meeting 

Eve — her hair — to the vine's tendrills 
Her looks — to the firſt bluſh of morning 
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INDE x. 


| Book 
Herſelf— to Pandora iv. 
— To a wood-nymph, or Venus | v. 
— To a Dryad, or Delia (Diana) ix. 
— To Pales or Pomona ix. 
— To Ceres ix. 
Her temptation by Satan — alluded to by the flory oF 


Ophion and Eurynome 


Flaming ſword in Paradiſe, on Adam's and Eve's VE xii 
thence — to a comet | : . 
Its heat, &c. — to the Libyan air X11, 
Hell - to mount Etna (in Sicily) 3 
— To the bog or lake "ke (in Paleſtine) ii. 
. the deſires of it — to a thirſt unallay'd, i increa- 5 vii 
ing y 
Michael, his combat with Satan — to two Planets (the 
frame of nature, ſuppos'd, diſſolv'd) ruſhing in ep vi. 
ſition to each other 
Appearance to expe] Adam, &c, from Paradiſe — to a 15 
man in a military veſt, &c. 5 ; 
Pandemonium (or the court of hell) its fadden II . 
an exhalation : 
_— the air of it— to the efluvia from Arabia F 21 zv 
at ſea TH 
Tts ſelf — to the field of Enna (in Sicily) | iv. 
To the grove of Daphne, &c. (in Theſſaly) iv. 
— * the iſle of Nyſa, (where — was ä iv 
up N 
— To mount Amara (in Ethiopia) iv. 
— To the gardens of Adonis | ix. 
— Of Alcinous ix. 
— Of Solomon 1X, 
Raphael, his view of the world in his deſcent from Heaven 
to 3 that of the moon through an optic . 
laſs 
—of Delos or Samos from the Cyclades (iſles) V. 
Himſelf — to a Phœnix Eo 
— To Mercury . v. 
Satan — to Briareus, Typhon and the Leviathan i. 
— To the ſun riſing in a miſt 1. 
— In eclipſe . 
— To the longeſt train of a comet 11, 
— To mount Teneriff or Atlas iv. 
His ſhield — to the moon i. 


pA? 


IN D E X. 


| | Book Ling 
His ſpear — to a maſi | i. 292 
His ſtandard — to a meteor - i. 337 
The phænomenon of * aſcent to hell-gates —to a a _ "hy 
in the Offing we 93 
His, and Death's frowns on each other— to two thunder- 1 11 
clouds meeting 17 
Flight to the court of Chaos — to a Gryphon's in the 3 
wilderneſs we 964 


Towards heaven — to (the ſhip) Argo through the Thra- BE 
© cian Boſophorus 1. 101 


— To Ulyſſes's voyage between Scylla and Charybdis 11. 1019 
Arrival at li ght, xc. to a weather - beaten veſſel towards 22 
port 11. 1043 


On the convex of the world's outermoſt orb to a vul- 
ture ſeeking his prey 
Firſt view of the world to a ſcout's caſual proſpe& ] 


111. 431 
(after a dangerous en of a new country or & lil. 543 
Cl ; 


— Of the ſtars orbs—to the Heſperian gardens, &c. Ut. 568 
Appearance in the ſun*s orb — to a ſpot in it differing 1 8 0 


all aſtrominical obſervations Wl, 688 
Meditation on his intended nf on the world — to 128 : 
gun recoiling ö 1 
In paradiſe — to a wolf preying on a fold "0 282 
— To a thief breaking in at a houſe top, &. iv. 188 
To a tiger in view'of a brace of fawns ; iv. 403 
Detected by Ithuriel there — to gun powder taking fire iv. 814 
Reprehended by Zephon — to a ſteed rein'd, in a fret iv. 857 
His army againſt the celeſtials in number — to the | 
ſtars | n 
— To the dew drops ] v. 746 
Their applauſe of his reply to Abdiel— to the ſound of pi. 87 ; 


deep waters 
Himſelf recoilin on a blow receiv'd from Michael— to . 
a mountain fnking by an earthquake | . 
His combat with Michael — to two Planets (the "TU: 
of nature, ſuppos'd diffolved) ruſhing in oppoſition to vi. 310 
each other | 
View (in the ſerpent) of Paradiſe and Eve there—to a 
citizen's taking the air in the country from his home > ix. 445 
confinement - 
Shape (transform'd to a ſerpent) on his return to hell 
N after the temptation — to the pant. Python 59 


1 


| Book 
g His tempting Eve — alluded to by the ſtory of Ophion 
- and Eurynome 
7 Serpent, that enter'd by Satan — to thoſe Hermione and 3. 
6 Cadmus were transform'd to n 
— To that aſſum'd by Æſculapius | IX. 
4 - To thoſe by Jupiter Ammon and Capitolinus IX. 
is motion, wreathings, &c.— to the working of a ſhip} 3, 
3 in ſhifting winds, &c. | 2; 
His creſt (preceding Eve to the forbidden Tree) — to an} 3 
16 exhalation flaming (Will i'th'wiſp) l 
: His addreſs introducing the temptation — to that of ＋ 3 
9 orator of the Athenian or Roman Commonwealths : 
43 Sin, her middle parts — to the (ſuppos'd) Dogs of Scylla ii. 
— Of the night-hag ii. 
31 Spears — to ears of corn ripe for reaping +: 
Stars, their orbs — to the Heſperian gardens, &c. iii. 
Sun, his courſe turn'd at Adam's, &c. eating the forbidden $ 
#3 fruit — as at the banquet of Thyeſtes ; 
68 wa his deſcent from the ſun on Paradiſe—to a ſhooting } - 
, ar | 
88 Waters their flux into ſeas, &c. on the creation — to drops 2 
on duſt e | dis 
—— To armies forming themſelves on ſound of trum- 2 
pet | | vii. 
Sin and Death Vide Death and Sin. 
| Sin deſcrib'd ii. 
Her ſpeech to Satan, and Death, at Hell- gates ii. 
Reply to Satan N | 11, 
Her birth | ii. 
Reply to his anſwer 11, 
Opens hell-gates to him | ii. 
Speech to Death on Adam's fall x. 
To Satan, (meeting him returning to hell) on her and * 
Death's journey to the world after it : 
To Death on their arrival at Paradiſe x. 
Reply to Death's anſwer x. 
Vide Similes. 
din original, luſt carnal the firſt effect of it ix. 
Its ſolace ix. 
dlavery, original of it the inordinancy of the Paſſions X11, 
45 The juſtice of it, as conſequential on deviating from = xii 
tue, &c. N | : 
29 Soul, its faculties v. 
Its immortality diſcuſs'd x. 
Fla 


Line 


504 


513 


Spirits, 


Of knowlege Vide Knowlege. 


| FS. | Book Ling 
Spirits, their eſſence, and power ö j i. 755 
Their viſible exiſtence on earth | iv. A. 
The elect, their hymn to God the Father, and Son iii. 372 
Material, &c. faculties in ſpirits v. "= 
Vital, animal, and intellectual ſpirits progreſſive from } 
material nutrition | -. 482 
Their exiſtence in life, intelle&, ſhape, &c. defin'd vi. 344 
Spring perpetual within the tropics, but for Adam's fall . 679 
Stars, their places, appearances, &c. iii. 505 
Fed by the air | v. 41) 
Part of the fourth day's creation | | vii. 357 
Receive their light from the ſun 0 vi. 364 
Vide Similes. 

Stars, and moon, their courſes, influences, &e. iv. 661 
Storms, &c: an effect of Adam's fall xi. 695 
Styx, a river of hell . $3 
Sun, its appearance, _ and power: . 541 
- Brightneſs deſcrib' | i. 501 
Orb fed by exhalations from the groſſer v. 423 
Part of the fourth day's creation vii. 354 
The fountain of light v. 364 
i \ i | Iv. 362 
SES W 
1 * deſcrib'd iv. 500 
| viii. 630 
| *. 

Its annual courſe, producing intenſe heat and cold, an effect 6 
of Adam's fall 5 

Its oblique motion from the equinoctal, from the ſame 6 
cauſe 3 

Vide Similes. | 

T 
Teachers (falſe) of the chriſtian religion deſcrib'd xii. ob 
Temperance, the effect of it long life : xi. 530 
Thammuz or Adonis (a fall'n Angel) 0 i. 400 
Thunder, an effect of Adam's fall x. 660 
Time, reſpeRing eternity, defin'd 6 
Titan, (a fall'n Angel) „ 
Tradition cenſur'd X11. $11 
Tree of life Vide Life 


Truth, 


ine . N , Book Line 
423 Truth, ſuffering for it, fortitude, &c. xii. 569 
189 Tyrapny, Nimrod's deſerib'd, and cenſur'd xii. 24 
577 Origin of it, the inordinancy of the paſſions xii. 86 
372 No excuſe of the tyrant (tho Juſt in conſequence of the | 
404 ſubject) 53 XII. 95 
433 Tyrants, their plea for conqueſt, & e. compar'd with Satan's } ; 
- firſt attempt on man : 18 

432 J Twilight deſcrib'd iv. 598 
344 | | 
678 , V 
565 * — . | | s bx) , 
417 Wl Vacuity, God's Omnipreſence an argument againſt it vii. 168 
357 Wl Yalour, (or heroic virtue) the common notion of it cen- ; 
36s ſur'd ; | : xi. 688 

Virtue, &c. with loſs of freedom degenerates xi. 797 
661 Reaſon, and virtue, the ſame 5 xii. 98 
605 Union conjugall Fs Vide Conjugal union, 
57) Uriel (the Angel of the ſun) 18 iii. 622 
571 His anſwer to Satan = iii. 694 
501 WW | Dire&ts him to the world iii. 724 


423 And Paradiſe iii. 733 


354 Deſcends thither himſelf, and informs Gabriel of Satan's} ;, 555 
364 predefcent 1 561 
35! Encounters Adramelec, (a fall'n Angel) wounds, and puts . 
J ©o fighe + 52 6s, * 
500 = 8 f Vide Similes. ; 
2 Uzziel (a guardian Angel of Paradiſe) iv. 782 
65 | . 
Var, property the original of it 238 xi. 638 
7 The corruptions of peace equal to its waſtes xi. 783 
Waters ſeparated from the earth, part of the third day's ” 
creation 3 
| Vide Similes, : 
Wife, her duty in danger, diſtreſs, c. 2 
cos ; Xl, 290 
530 2 * tempeſtuous power of it, an effect of 9 + 664 
. | 3 
| 806 Wiſdom, the ſum of it, the love, &c. of God X11. _ 
580 Wolves, (or falſe teachers) the Apoſtles ſucceſſors, de- 22 
ſerib'd c xii. 507 
zu Woman, conjugal obedience her happineſs, &c. iv. 635 
Man's love towards her, how conſiſtent with his ſupe- J z; 6 
riority \ ns ads 


Truth, 


INDE X. 


: | Book Ling 

Two of her lovelieſt * ix. 232 
The effect of leaving her to her own will 1. 1182 

His ſuperiority over her, given him by EP 1 A * 
A novelty, defect of nature, &c. (arcaſtically . 889 

The advantage of her ſocial, over her artificial accom- 1 _. 61 
plwiſhments + Vas 
Every way the cauſe of man's miſery (ſarcaſtically) ki. 632 
| Works, with faith in Chriſt, eternal life xii. 420 
World, the convex of its outermoſt orb deſcrib'd lit. 419 
By whom poſſeſt (ſarcaſtically) j ili, 446 

| The creation of the world, committed by God the Father, } 1 
ö to God the Son ins. 
| Deſcrib'd | vii. 218 
HIT] of it, reſpecting heaven and hel! x. 320 

| Vide Earth. 8 

2 
Zephon (a guardian PRO of Paradiſe) . . 766 
Reprehends Satan's firſt attempt on Eve there iv. 823 
Reply to his anſwer iv. $34 
.__  Zophiel (a Cherub) | vi. 55% 
; Alarms the celeſtial army, on the approach of Satan's to : yi 

Tenew the battel 3 5 
b 600 A VER- 
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Vol. II. E e e Abſtruſeſt, 


Ii! 
6 the Figures 1, 2, &c. the Verſes. 9 
18 4 
20 | | 
A 1 
55 

AB O ABS | 

83 Aron, xii. 170. | Abominations, i. 389. ; 1 
23 A Aaron's, iii. 598. Abortive, ii. 441. iii. 456. xi. 769. 4 
34 Abandon, vi. 494. Abound, vi. 502. xi. 478. | | 
35 Abandon'd, vi. 134. x. 717. Abounded, iii. 312, 1 
Abarim, i. 408. | Abounds, iii. 312. UN 

37 WM Abaſh'd, i. 331. iv. 846. viii. 595. | Abraham, xii. 152, 260, 268, 273, 1 
ix. 1065. x. 161. 328. i 
Abaſſin, iv. 280. 8 Abraham's, xii. 447» 449» Wm 
Abated, xi. 841. Abrupt, ii. 409. | 
Abbana, i. 469. Abſence, v. 110. vii. 107. ix. 248, N 
Abdiel, v. 805, 896. vi. 111, 171, 294, 861, i 
369, | Abſent, iii. 261. viii. 29. x. 82. i 
Abhor, iv. 392. v. 120. xi. 686. Abſents, ix. 372. x. 108. | ji 
Abhorred, ii. 87, 577. Abſolve, iii. 291. x. 829. iy; 
Abhorr'd, ii. 659. vi. 607. Abſolv'd, vii. 94. 1 
Abhorr'ſt, xii. 79. | Abſolute, ii. 560. iii. 115. iv. 301. if | 

Abide, i. 385. iv. 87. v. 609. viji. 421, 547. x. 483. xi. 311. i} 
Abides, iii. 388. xi. 292. xii. 68. 0 
Adject, i. 312, 322. ix. 572. xi. 520. | Abſolutely, ix. 1156. | | 
Abjure, viii. 4.80. Abſtain, iv. 748. vii. 120. x. 557, | | 
Able, iii. 211. iv. 155. v. 70. x. 993. | 1 
$19, 950. xii. 491. Abſtain'd, ix. 1022. | 
Abode, iii. 734. iv. 939. vii. 553. | Abſtinence, ix. 924. | 
Aboliſh, ii. 370. iii. 163. ix. 947. | AbſtraQ, viii. 462. 9 
Aboliſh'd, ii. 93. Abſtracted, ix. 463. | 
Abominable, ii. 626. x. 465. | Abſtruſe, viii. 40. 
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Abſtruſeſt, v. 712. 
Abundance, iv. 730. v. 315. ix. 620. 
Abundance, v. 72. vii. 388. 
Abundantly, viii. 220. 
Abute, iv. 204. v. 800, 
Abus'd, i. 479. N 
Abyſs, i. 21, 658. ii. 405,518, 2 
917, 956, 960, 1027. ii. 83, 936. 

vii. 211, 234. x. 314, 371, 476, 


842. xii. 555. 
Acanthus, iv. 696. 


Accaron, i. 466. 

Accent, ii. 118. ix. 321. | 

Accept, ii. 58, 425, 452. ill. 302. 
iv. 380. ix. 629. x. 758. xi. 37, 
$05» : 

Acceptable, x. 139, 855. 


Acceptance, v. 531. viii. 435. x. 


972. xi. 457. xii. 305. 
Accepted, v. 465. vi. 804. xi. 46. 


Accels, i. 761: ii. 130. iv. 137. ix. 
310,511, $10, xii. 239. 2 

Acceſtible, iv. 546. 

Acceſſories, x. 520. 

Acclame, ii. 520. iii. 35070 x. 455 

Acclamation, vii. 558. 

Acclamations, vi. 23. 

Accompanied, iv. 600. v. 352. viii. 
428. x. 88, 848. 

Accowpliſh'd, i 160, iv. 660. vii. 
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Accompliſhing, xii. 567. 

Accord, ii. 36. 

Accord (verb) i 11. 503. 

Accoſt, iv. 822. 

Accoſts, i ii. 653. 

Account, iii: 238. iv. 235. 622, 
- 841. vi. 726. x. 501. 

Accountable, i ii. 255. x. 29. 

Accurs'd, ii. 1055. iv. 69 v. 877. 
vi 850. x. 168, 175, 465, 723. 
Xil. 413. 

Accuſation, ix. 1187. 

Accuſe, i iii. 112. ie. 67. viii. 561. 
ix 1186. x. 127. xii. 37. 

Accus d, x. 164, 852. 
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Accuſer, iv. 10. ix. 1182. 
Accuſtom'd, iv. 779. xi. 285. 
Acheron, ii. 578. 


| Achieve, xii. 234. 
I Achiev'd, ii. 21, 363, 723. x. 368, 


469. xi. 698, 792. 
Achieving, ix. 696. 


Achilles, 1x. 55 


Acknowledge, v. 172. vii. 
vin. 574. xii. 573. 

. did „iv. 956. x. 936. i, 
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| Acquaint, x. 395. 


Acquittance, x. 53. 

Acquitted, x. 827. 

Act, ii. 109, 363. iv. 94. ix. 190, 
668, 674. x. 1, 334, 390. xi. 256, 
xii. 427, 429. 

Act (verb) vii. 172. x. 807. xii. 517, 

Action, iv. 401. ix. 460. 

Actions, viii. 602. ix. 559. x. 608, 

Active, v. 477. ix. 96. 

Acts, v. 593. vi. 264, 377, 883. 
_ 176, 601. viii, 600. x. 1026, 

i. 789. 

Afual, x. 687. 

Second Adam, xi. 383. 

Adamant, ii. 436, vi. 110, 255. 
318. 

Adamantin, i. 48: ji. 646, 853, v. 
542. 

Add, ii. 700. iv. 36, 950. v. 152 
viii. 109. ix. 821. xi. 581, 582, 
883. 

Added, iv. 845. vii. 154 X. 75% 
go. xi. 138, 263. 

Adder, ix. 625. 

Addition, v. 116. vil. 555. 

Addreſs, v. 868. | 

Addreſs'd, vi: 296. ix. 496, 672 
855- xi. 295. 

Adhere, ii. 906. viii. 498. 

Adherents, vi. 266. x. 622. 

Adjoin'd, ix. 4494 

* xii. 264. 
djudg'd, iii, 223. iv. 823 x. 377 
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Adjuſted, Vi. 514. 

Admiration, iii. 271, 672. vii. 52, 
ix. 872. 

Admire, i. 690. viii. 25, 75. 

Admir'd, ii. 677, 678. vi. 498. ix. 
444» 542, 746. xi. 689. 

Admiring, i. 681, 731. ix. 524. 
4178 x. 352. 

Admir'ſt, vifi. 567. 

Admit, viii. 637. x. * as. "Ws 
596. 

Admitting, viii. 11 5. 

Admoniſh, xi. 813. - 

Admoniſh'd, iii. 647, ix. 71. 

Admoniſhment, vii. 77. 

Adonis, i. 450. ix. 440. 

Adopted, v. 218. 

Adoration, i ini. 351. iv. 737+ v. 800. 
viii. 315. 

Adore, i. 322, 373. 375+ iii. 342, 
343--Iv. 89. vii. 514. viii, 280, 
360, 647. ix. 540 xi. 333. 

Ador'd, 1. 384. ir. 721, 959 v. 805. 
ix. 547 

Adorers, ix: 143. 


| Adoring, v. 144. 


Adorn, v. 218. viii. 1 876 ix. 340. 

Adorn'd, i. 371. ii. 446, 1049. 
i. 550. iv. 634. vi. 474. vii. 87, 
384. viii. 482. ix. 393» 1030. x. 
51. x1. 280. _ 

More Adorn'd, iv. 713. 

Adorns, vii. 445. 

Adramelech, vi. 366. 

Adria, i. 520 

Adrift, xi. 832. 

Advance, ii. 682. v. 191. vi. 234. 
viii, 163. ix. 148. x. 616. xi. 
I 

Advanc'd, 1. 119, 536, 563. iv. 90, 
359. v. 588, 744. vi. 109, 399, 
884. vii. 626. xii. 632. 

Advancing, v. 2. 

Advantage, i. 327. ii. 35, 987. viii. 
122. ix. 258, 718. 

Advantages, vi. 401. xii. 5 10. 
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Advantageous, ii. 363. 
Advent'rous, i. 13. 11, "Ih vi, 66. 
ix. 921. x. 255. 


Adventure, ii. 474. 571. x. 468. 


Adventurer, x. 440. 

Adverſary, ii. 629. iii. 81, 156. vi. 
282. ix. 947. x. 906. 

Adverſary- ſerpent, xii. 31 12. 
Adverſe, i. 103. ii. 77, 259. vi. 206, 
490. vii. 239. x. 289, 701. Xi. 
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Advice; 11. 197. v. 889. 
Adviſe, ii. 42, 283, 376. v. 2345 
729, 888. ix. 212. xii. 611. | 
Advis'd, v. 523. Vi. 674. 
Adviſing, ii. 292. | 


| Adultery, xi. 717. 


Adult'rous, iv. 753. 

| Advocate, xi. 33. 

Aduſt, xii. 635. 

Egean, i. 746. 

Aereal, iii. 445. v. ep vii. 442. 
x. 667. 

Aery, i. 430, 775. ii. 407, 536. i, 
741. iv. 568. v. 4, 105. Vi. 283, 
vii. 246, 428. xi. 185, 

Aery-light, v. 4. 

| More Aery, v. 481. 

Etna, i. 233. 

Etna's, iii. 470. 

Afer, x. 702. 

Affable, vii. 41. viii. 648. 

Affairs, x 408. 

Affect, vi. 421. x. 053. 

Affecting, iii. 205, v. 763. xii. 81. 


Affects, v. 97. 


Affirm, v. 107. viii. 117. 

Afflicted, i. 186. iv. 939. vi. 95 2. 
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Afflicting, ii. 166. 

Affliction, i. 57. 

Afflicts, xi. 315. 

Afford, iv. 46. v. 316. ix. 912. x. 
271. 

Aﬀerds, ix. 968. 


? Afrighted, vi. 869. 
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Affront, ix. 302. 
Affront (verb) i. 391. 
Affronts, ix. 328. 
Aflote, 1. 305. | 
Afraid, ii. 759. x. 117. xi. 493. 
Afreſh, ii. 3 : 155 
Afric, i. 585. 
After-bands, ix. 761. 
Afternoon's, ix. 403. 
Aſter-times, iii. 529, 
Agape, v. 357. | 
Ape, 1. 698. ix. 44. xi. 538, 665, 

809. xii. 243. 
Agents, ix. 683. 
Ages, ii. 186. iii. 328. vii. 191. 

x. 647, 733. xi. 326, 767. Xii. 
_.- 
Aggravate, iii. 524. x. 549. 
Aggregated, x. 293. 
Aghaſt, ii. 616. 
Agitation, ix. 637. | 
Agony, ii. 861. ix. 858. xi. 482. 
Agra, xi. 391. 
Ahaz, 1. 472. 
Ajalon, xii. 266. 


Aid, i. 13, 38. il. 232, 727. 
iv. 927. Vi. 119, 294, 335 


vii. 140. viii. 459, 642. ix. 260, 
308. x. 271, 919, 944. xi. 651, 
800. xii. 542. 

Aid (verb) i. 235. ix. 208. 

Aided, vi. 38. 

Aim, i. 41, 168. ii. 28, 128, 712. 

Aim'd, vi. 317. 

Aims, iv. 808. 

Aim'ſt, xi. 884. | 

Airs, iv. 264. viii. 515. ix. 200. 


x. 93. 
Alabaſter, iv. 544. x 
Alacrity, 11. 1012. 

Aladule, x. 435. 

Alarm, vi. 549. x. 491. 
Alarm (verb) ii. 103. 
Alarm'd, iv. 985. xii. 217. 
Alcairo, i. 718. 
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Alchemiſt, v. 440. 
Alchemy, ii. 517. 
Alcides, ii. 542. 
Alcinous, v. 341. ix. 441. 
Aleian, vii. 19. 
Algiers, xi. 404. 


Alien, iv. 571. 


Alienate, v. 877. 

Alienated, i. 457. ix. 9. X. 378. 
Alighted, iti. 422. 
Alights, iv. 396. 

Alimental, v. 424. 

Alive, xi, $18. 

All- bearing, v. 338. 

All- bounteous, v. 640. 
All-chearing, iii. 581. 


| All-conq'ring, x. 591. 


All- knowing, x. 227. 
All- pow'rful, ii. 851. 
All-ruling, i. 212. 1i. 264- 
All- ſeeing, x. 6 


Allay, x. 564. 


Allay'd, vii. 67. viii. 7. 
Alledg'd, w.92t. | 
Allegiance, iii. 104. iv. 956. 
Alleys, iv. 626. ' | 
Allatted, viii. 148. 

Allow, vi. 158. 


Allur'd, i. 447. iii. 573. v. 70g. 
xi. 718. | 

Allurement, xi. 8 10. 

Alluring, ix. 588. 

Alluſion, x. 425. 

Almanſor, xi. 403. 


Almighty, i. 259, 623. iii. 273, 


344. v. 154, 469, 676. vi. 294. 
vii. 174, 339. viii. 398. 1X. 137. 
x. 613. xi. 83, 

Almighty (adj.) i. 44, 144. ii. 65, 
144, 192, 769, 915. iti. 56, 
386. v. 866. vi. 316, 671, 713, 
883. vii. 11, 112. X. 387. 

Almighty's, iv. 566. v. 585. vi. 
119. vii. 181. 6 

Altar, i. 384, 434» 473» 9 
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244. ix. 195. xi. 18, 432. xii. 
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Altars, i. 384, 494. Xi. 323. 
Alter, x. 953 
Alteration, 11. 1024. ix. 599. | 
Alter'd, v. 385. ix. 1132. x. 171. 
Altern, vii. 348. 
Alternate, v. 657. 


'8. Amalthea, i iv. 278. 
ü Amara, iv. 281. 
Amarant, iii. 352, 353. 
Amarantin, xi. 78. 
Amaze, vi. 646. 
Amaze (verb) xii. 496. 
Amaz'd, i. 281. iv. 820. ix. 614. 
640, 889. x. 452. 
Amazement, i. 313. ii. 758. vi. 198. 
Amazonian, 3. - 
Amber, iii. 359. vi. 759. 
Ambient, vi. 481. vii. 89. 
Ambiguous, v. 703. vi. 568. vii. 
Ambition, f i. 262. ii. 485. iv. 40, 
61, 92. ix. 168. xii, 38, 511. 
Ambitious, i. 41. ii. 34. vi. 160. 
xii. 25. 
Ambroſia, v. 57. 
Ambroſial, ii. 245. iii. 135. iv. 219. 
og. v. 427, 642. vi. 475. ix. 852. 
xi. 279. 
Ambuſh, ii. 344. ix. 408. 
Amends, viii. 491. Xx. 1032. 
Amerc'd, i. 60g. 
American, i ix. 1116. 
Amiable, iv. 250. viii. 484.1 ix. 899. 


Amiably, iv. 479. 

Amity, iv. 376. viii. 426. x. 248. 
Ammiral, i. 294. 

Ammon, iv. 277. 

Ammonian, ix 508. 

Ammonite, i. 296. 

Amorous, i. 449. iv. 311, 603. 


xi. 584, 586. 
Amphiſbzna, x. 524. 
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viii. 477, 518. ix. 1035, 1045. 


Ample, i. 725. iii. 254, 389. iv. | 
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413. v. 393. vi. 255. vi. 577. 
viii. 258. 
Ampler, ix. 876. 
Ampleſt, xi. 380. 
Amplier, xii. 544. 
Amplitude, vii. 620. 
Amply, viii. 362. x. 388. 
Amram' 5, 1, 339+ 
Amus d, vi. 581, 623. 
Anarch, ii. 988. | 
Anarchy, in. 896. vi. 873. x. 283. 
Anceſtor, iv. 659. x. 735. xi. 545. 
Anceſtors, ii. 895. 
Anchor, i. 206. 
Anchors, ii. 289. 


Ancient, i. 200, 739. ii. 346, 394. 
591, 970, 986. iii. 464. xi. BO, 
11, 862. 

Anciently, v. 723. 

Andromeda, iii. 559. 

Angel, i. 125. ii. 991. iii. 622, 
645, 632, 694. iv. 59, 320, 712, 
902, 926, 946. v. 385, 404, 
435» $19, 849. Vi. 1, 92, 152, 
594. Vii. 110. viii. 1, 53, 72, 
181, 560, 618, 652. ix. 276, 
1081. x. 327, 442. xi, 286, 
421, 449, 598, 635, 759. 762. 
zii. 201, 259, 364, 485, 574. 
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Arch. Angel, i. 243, 593, 6co. iii. 
648. v. 660, 694. vi. 203, 257, 
594. Vil. 41. xi. 238, 884. xii, « Zs 
466, 626. 

Angel-forms, i. 3or. 

Angel-gueſt, v. 328. ix. 1. 

T:aitor- Angel, ii. 689. 

Angel. wings, ix. 155. 

Angelical, ii. 548. iii. 462. 

Angelic, iv. 550, 977. v. 74, 251, 
371» 5355 650, 834. vi. 308, 

898. vii. 560. viii. 559. ix. 142, 
458. x. 18. xi. 76. 

Arch- Angelic, xi. 126. 

Angels, i. 38, 59, 344, 620, 734. 
11, 68, 413, 1013. iii. 331, 345, 

396, 
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396; 511, 521, 533; iv, 820. 
— 288, 465, 494, 584, 600, 
633. vi. 220, 281, 298, 336, 


375, 411, 525, 638, 776, 802. 
vii. 133. ix. 146, 308, 392, 548, 


937. x. 3: 850, 068, 893. xi. 70, 


213. xii. 367. 
Arch-Angels, iii. 325. 


Anger, ii. 9o, 158, 211. iii. 237, 


263. iv. 916. ix. 10, 300, 1123. 
x. 114, 802, 945. Xi. 878, 

Angola, : © By | lg 

Angry, i. 169, 741. 
1095. xi. 330. 

Anguiſh, i. 558. ii. 567. 
ix. 62. x. 1018. xi. 778. 

Animal Spirits, iv. 805. v. 484. 

Animals, iv. 621. 

Animate, viii. 151. ix. 112. 

Annex d, xii. 99. 

Annihilating, vi. 347. 

Annoy, vi. 369. ix. 446. 

Annual, i. 447- vii, 431. x. 576. 

Annuls, xii. 428. 

Anointed, iii. 317. v. 605, 664, 
777, 870. vi. 676, 718. vii. 359. 

Anſwer, iii. 693. viii. 285, 436. 
ix. 226, 552. 

Anſwer (verb) vii. 119. x. 862. 

Anſwerable, ix. 20. xii. 582. 

Anſwer'd, i. 127, 272. ii. 816, 990. 
iv. 924. v. 94, 371, 870. vi. 150. 

vii. 110. vill. 217, 398, 412, 


il, 152. x. 


620. x. 67, 115, 264, 383, 596. 


xi. 515, 625. 
Anſw'ring, iv. 264, 834. vi. 450, 

722. vii. 557. 
Antagoniſt, ii. 509. x. 387, 
Antarctic, ix. 79. 
Antient. See Ancient. 
Antipathy, x. 709. 
Anxious, viii. 185. 
Aonian, i. 15. 
Apathy, i. 564. 
Ape, viii. 396. 
Apocalyps, iv. 2. 
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Apology, ix. 854. 

Apoſtacy, vii. 43. | 

Apoſtate, i. 125. v. 852. vi. 100, 

172. vii. 610. 

Apoftates, vii. 44. 

Apoſtles, xii. 498. 

Appaid, xii. 401. 

Apparent, iv. 608. x. 1 12. 

Apparition, viii. 293. xi. 211. 

| Appear, i ti. 19, 113, 257» 043,890, 
iti. 324, 380. iv. 964. vii. 284, 
285, 578. ix. 817. xi. 306, 475, 
609, 852. xii. 437, 540. 

Appearance, ix. 41 3. 

Appearances, viii. 82. xi. 229. 

Appear d, i. 230, 476, 523, 548, 
592. ii. 418, 11, 105, 141, 219, 
504. iv. 149, 461. v. 586. vi. 70, 
319, 524, 556, 585. vil. 8, 193, 
278, 383, 403, 489. vii. 313. 
ix. 1189. x. 106, 450. xi. 216, 
320, 478, 589. 
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Appearing, v. 265. ix. 354. 


Appears, ii. 223, 533, 1035. iii. 
636. iv. 232. viii. 30. ix. 110, 


559. x. 885. xi. 861. xii. 300. 
Appeaſe, iii. 186, 406. v. 846. x. 


79, 792. xi. 149. xii. 298. 
Appeas'd, x. 226. xi. 257, 880. 


| Appertain, xii. 230. 


Appertains, vi. 815. 

Appetence, xi. 619. | 

Appetite, iv. 330. v. 85, 305. 
vii. 49, 127, 546. vili. 308, 
= 580, 740, 1129. x. 565. 
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W. vi. 26. 

Applauſe, ii. 9 v. 873: x. 505, 
545 


| Apple, x. 487. 


Apples, ix. 5 85. 
Apply, iv. 264. ix. 1019. 


|] Apply'd, v. 5 80. vi. 583. x. 172. 


Appoint, v. 606. 


App oints, 


Appointed, iii. 720. iv. 619, 726. 
EN. 65. vii. 167, x. 421. xi. 550. 
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Appoints, vi. 808. 

Apprehend, v. 518. xil. 280. 

Apprehended, ix. 574 

Apprehenſion, viii. 354. xi. 775. 

Approach, iii. 42. iv. 154, 624 
v. 369. vi. 256. ix. 191. xii. 24 

Approach (Verb) ni. 382. iv. 563. 
vil. 173. vüi. 5 46. ix. 535. xi. 121. 

Approach'd, iv. 874. v. 627. ix. 
491: x. 458. xi. 225. 

Approaches, Iv. 367. 

Approaching, vi. 552. viii. 242 
350. x. 102, 864. 

Appropriating, xii. 518. 

Approve, iv. 880. viii. 611. ix. 
367, 1140, 1159. 

Approv d, vi. 36. viii. 509. x. 31. 
xi. 458. 

Apt, viii. 188. 

Apter, iv. 672. 

Arabian, iii. 537. 

Arable, xi. 430. 

Araby the bleſt, iv. 163. 

Arbiter, ii. 909. ix. 50. 

Arbitrary, ii. 334. 

Arbitrator, ii. 359. 

Arbitrement, viii. 641. 

Arbitrefs, i. 785. 

Arbor; v. 378. ix. 216, 

Arbors, iv. 626. 

Arborets, ix. 437. 

Arborous, v. 137. 

Arcadian, xi. 132. 

Arch, vi. 759. 

Arch. See Angel, Chimie, IM 
Felon, Fiend, Foe. 

Arched, i. 726. vii. 438. 

Architect, i. 732. v. 256. viii. 72. 
X, 356. | 

Architrave, i. 71g, 

Arctic, ii. 410. 

Ardent, ix. 327. 

Ardour, vi. 66. ix. 10325 

Ardours, v. 249. 

Argent, iii. 460. 

Arpeſtes, x. 699. 
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Argo, ii. 1017. 
Argob, i. 398. 
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Argue, iv. 934. x. 1014. xii. 283, 


| Argued, ii. 562. vi. 238. 


| Argues, ii. 234. Iv. 830, 949. 
viii. 21. 

Arguing, vi. 508. 

Argument, i. 24. v. 809. vi. 84. 
ix. 13, 28, 42. x. 800. 

Argus, xi. 131. ä 

Ariel, vi. 371. 

Aries, x. 329. 

Aright, vi. 470. x. 156. xi, 470. 

Arimaſpian, ii. 945. 

Arioch, vi. 371. 

Ariſe, i. 330. iv. 805. viii. 200. 
xii. 531. 

Ariſes, v. 170. 

Ark, i. 458. xi. 819, 823, 840, 
850, 85 5, 861. xii. 102, 251, 
333» 340. 

Arm, 1. 113. ii. 318. iv. 973. v. 
64. vi. 239, 316. x. 034. 

Arm (verb) ii. 173, 568. vi. 222, 
466, 537. ix. 533. xii. 400. 

Armed, 1. 101, 105, 567, 764. 
— 130, 447, 65 2, 757, 825. 

65. 779. Vi. 47, 110, 127, 
168, 231, 364, 400, 430, 655, 
688, 697, 737,700, 802. ix. 390. 
x. 9, 697, 1023. 

Armies, 1. 272. ii. 334, 504. vi. +4» 
138, 204. vii. 295, 296. x. 276. 


Arming, i. 553. xi. 374. 
Armoric, i. 581. 


Armour, vi. 209, 334, 389, 656: 
vii. 409. Xui, 401. 

Armoury, iv. 553. Vi. 321. vii. 200. 

Arms, iv. 506. v. 217. ix. 1103. 
x. 5 12. xi. 240. 

Arms (verb) i. 49, 94. 119, 269, 
325,539, 564, 667. ti. 5 5, 63,124, 
104, 395, 513, 537» 691, 812. 


Iv. 1008. v. 722. vi. 17, 32, 50; 


123, 136, 209, 247, 302, 361, 
418, 438, 449, 454» 525, 520, 
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$595» 635, 639, 062,713. x. 541. 

xi. 041, 643, 654. Xil. 222, 431, 

644. | 

Army, iv. 95 3. vi. 224, 778. xii. 76. 

Arnon, i. 399. = 

Aroar, i. 47. | 

Aroſe, ii. 767. v. 452. vii. 60, 449, 
582. viii. 644. 5 

Around, ii. 900. 

Arraign'd, iii. 331. 

Array, i. 548. ii. 887. Vi. 74, 
106, 356, 801. x. 535. Xi. 644. 

* | 
Array'd, vi. 13. 

Arraying, iv. 596. x. 223. 

Arreed, iv. 962. 

Arrive, ii. 409, 979. iii. 197. 

Arriv'd, iii. 520. iv. 720, 792. 
v. 254. Vi. 835. Vii. 587. viii. 

112. x. 22, 586, 

Arrogate, xii. 27. 

Arrow, ii. 811. 

Arrow, vi. 546, 845. 

Art, i. 696, 703. ii. 272, 410. 
ill. 602. iv. 236, 241, 801. 
v. 297, 770. vi. 513. ix. 391. 
. 

Articulate, ix. 557. 

Artifice, ix. 39. 

Artificer, iv. 121. 

Artillery, ii. 715. 

Artiſt, j. 288. 

Arts, xi. 610. 

Aſcalon, i. 465. 

Aſcend, ii. 56, 75. iv. 140. v. 80, 
198, 498, 512. vi. 711, vii. 287. 

viii. 592. Xi. 143, 366, 371, 376. 
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100, 338, 358, 390, 711, 750, 
829, 881, vii. 197. 

Chariot-wheels, x1i. 210. 

Charioteer, vi. 390. 


CHI 


| Chariots, ii. 887. vi. 17, 211, 770, 


vii. 199. 
Charity, iii. 216. xii. 584. 
Charities, iv. 756. 


I Charlemain, i. 586. 
Charm, 11, 460. iv. 642, 65 1. viii, 


een 999 · 
Charm (verb) i. 787. ii. 566. 
Charm'd, i. 561. xi. 132. 


ix. 595. i 
Charms, 11. 666. iv. 498. 
Charms (verb) ii. 556. 
Charybdis,. ii. 1020. 


' Chaſe, iv. 341. xi. 191. 


Chaſe (verb) i. 557. vi. 288. 
Chaſte, iv. 761. xi. 12. 
Chaſt'ning, xi. 373. 

Cheap, ii. 472. 

Chear, vi. 496. 


More Chearful, v. 123. 
Check, v. 214. 
Check'd, vi. 85 3. 
Checks, 111. 732. 


ix. 887. 

Cheeks, x. 1009. 

Arch-Chemic, iii. 609. 

Chemos, i. 406. 

Cheriſh, x. 1068. 

Cheriſhing, viii. 569. 

Cherſoneſe, xi. 392, 

Cherub, i. 157, 324, 534. iii. 646. 
iv. 844, 971. vi. 771. vu. 198, 

Cherubic, v. 547. vi. 413, 751 
ix. 68. xi. 120. 

Cherubim, i. 387, 66g, 794. i 
516. iii. 666. iv. 778. vi. 10!, 
535. vii. 218, ix. 61. xi. 100 
128. xii. 254, 628. 

Chew, iv. 335. 

Chew'd, x. 566. 

Child-bearing, K. 1051. 

Childleſs, x. 989, 1037. 


Child eh, 


Charming, iii. 368. v. 626. viii, 2: 


Chear'd, iv. 165. v. 129. xii. 604, 
Chearful, ii. 490. iii. 46, 545. xi. 543. 


Cheek, i. 602. iii. 64. v. 10, 38;. 
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Children, x. 194, 330. xi. 761, 
772. a 

Childrens, i. 395. 

Chill, ix. 890. 

Chill'd, v. 65. | 

Chilling, x. 264. 

Chimeras, ii. 628. 

Chime, xi. 559. | 

Chineſes, iii. 438. 

Chivalry, i. 307, 765. 

Choice, i. 261, 759. ii. 19, 415, 
524+ iii. 108, 670. iv. 434. v. 
327» 333, 499. vii. 48. viii. 335, 
400. ix. 214, 620, 992. x. 766, 


CLE 

Circular, ix. 498. 
Circumference, i. 286. ii. 

510. vi. 256. vii. 231. 
Circumfluous, vii. 270. 
Circumfus'd, vi. 778. vii. 624. 
Circumſcribe, vii. 226, | 
Circumſerib'd, v. 825, 
Circumſpection, ii. 414. iv. 537. 

vi. 523. | 


| Circumvent, ix. 259. 


Circumvented, iii. 152, 
Citadel, 1. 773. 

Cited, ni. 327. 

Citron, v. 22. 


904, 978. xi. 101. [City, ii. 924. ix. 445. x. 424. Xi. 


Choice (adject.) i. 653. ii. 423. 


111, 


438. 
Chooſe, i. 428. ii. 60, 265. iii. 123. 


v. 333» 534. 787. Ix. 221, 310. | 


x11. 225, 046. 
Chooſing, ix. 26. x. 1005. xii, 219. 
Choral, v. 162. vii. 599. 
Chords, xi. 561. 
Chorus, vii. 275. 

Choſe, iv. 72, 405, 691. viii. 54. 
ix. 88, 1100, 1167. xi. 587. 
Choſen, i. 8, 318. iti. 183. . 
Chryſolite, iii. 596. | 
Church, iv. 193. | 
Ciehing, xi. 743- 
Cincture, ix. 1117. 

Cinders, x. 570. 
Circean, ix. 522. 
Circle, iv. 578. v. 182. | 
Circle (verb) v, 163. N 
Circled, iii. 626. v. 862. ix. 65. 
Cireles, v. 631. vi. 305. viii. 107. 
x. 681. 
Circlet, v. 169. ö 
Circling, ii. 647. iii. 556. iv. 146. 
vi. 3, 743. vii. 342, 580. 1x. 502. 
Circuit, ii. 1048. ili. 721. iv. 586, 


784. v. 287, 595. vii. 266, 301. 


386, 410, 655, 661. xii. 44, 51, 
340, 342» 


4. 
Choiceſt, v. 127, 368. ix. 840. xi. | Cities, i. 406. ii. 533. xi. 640. 


Civil, vi. 667. xi. 718. xii. 231. 

Clad, i. 410. iv. 289, 599. v. 278. 
vii. 315. X. 216, 450. xi, 17, 
Sho. * - 

Clame, xi. 258. 


| Clame (verb) ii. 32, 38. iv. 487. 


v. 723. xii. 170. 


| Clam'd, 1. 533. ix. 1130. 
| Clames, ix. 566. 


Claming, xii. 35. 

Clam'ſt, ii. 817. 

Clamor, vi. 208. vii. 36. xii. 853. 
Clamorous, x. 479. 

Clamors, n. $62. 

Clang, vii. 422. xi. 835. 

Clans, i. 901. 7 


Clarion, vii. 443. 


Clarions, 1. 532. 

Claſh'd, i. 668. 

Claſhing, vi. 2 

Claſp, 1 _ 

Claſping, ix. 217. 

Clay, ix. 176. x. 743. 

Clear, ii. 770. iii. 28, 188, 595, 
620. iv. 119, 458. v. 733. vii. 
619. viii. 1 
xi. 844. X11. 376. 


VI. 100, 304. ix. 323. 


Clear'd, v. 136. viii. 179. ix. 708. 
2 3 Clearer, 


353. v. 


336. ix. 681, 706. 
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Cloven, vi. 361. 


C LO 


Clearer, xi. 413. 


Cleareſt, xi. 379. - 


Cleft, xi. 440. 


Cleombrotus, Jil. 473. 

Cliff, 1. 517. iv. 547. v. 275. xii. 
039. 

Cliff, vii. 424. 

Climate, ix. 45. xi. 274. 

Climb, iv. 193, 548. ix. 217. 

Climbing, x. 559. 

Climbs, iv. 191. xi. 119. 

Climb'ſt, v. 173. 

Clime, i. 242, 297. ui. T3. V+; 
vii. 18. x. 678. xii. 636. 

Climes, xi. 78. 

Clod, x. 786. 


| Clods, viL 463. xi. 565. 


Clomb, iv. 192. 

Cloſe, i. 646, 795. ii. 485, 638. 

iv. 347, 370, 405, 708, 800. 
v. 36. ix. 191. x. 589. 

Cloſe (verb) ii. 537. v. 673. vi. 
235. xi. 419. 


Cloſe by, ii. 1053. 


Clos'd, iii. 144. vi. 330, 875. viii. 
460. 


I. iv. 863. vi. 436. 


- Clothe, x. 299. 


Cloth'd, i. 86. ii. 226. x. 1059. 

Cloud, i. 340. ii. 936. ili. 45, 202, 
378. iv. .151. v. 257, 686. vi. 
28, 539. Vil. 24, 422. ix. 425 
x. 32, 449. xi. 205, 229, 070, 
706, 865, 882, 896, xii. 185, 
202, 203, 208, 250, 


_ Cloud (verb) v. 122. 
Without Cloud, iii. 385. xi. 45. 


Clouded, iv. 607. xii. 333. 

Clouds, 11, 264, 488, 535, 637, | 
714. iv. 500, 544, 597+ v. 86, 
189, 642, vi. 56. vii. 287, 599. 
viii. 146. x. 702, 1073. xi. 739» 
841. X11. 77» 545+ 


; Cloudy, ii. 930. v. 266. vi. 107, 


409, 450. vii. 248, 360. 


| 


| „n 

Clung, x. 512. 

Cluſters, i. 771. v. 218. 

Cluſtring, iv. 303. vii. 320. 

Coal, v. 440. 

Coaſt, i. 306, 340, 464. ii. 633, 

| 958. iii. 487, 739. v. 340. vi. 
529. ix. 67. x. 89, 293. 

Coaſt (verb) iv. 782. 

Coaſting, 111. 71. 

| Coaſts, ii. 464. viil. 245. 

Coat, v. 341. vi. 542. x. 218. 

Coats, vii. 406. 

Cock, vii. 443. 

Coeytus, ii. 579 · 

Coeterval, iii. 2. N 

Cogitation, iii. 629. 


| Cohort, xi. 127. 


Cold, i. 516. ii. 595, 898. vii. 238. 
ix. 44, 636. x. 294, 653, 686, 
691, 351, 1056, 1070. xi. 293, 

4. 

cats: pangs, xi. 484. 

Collateral, viii. 426. x. 86. 

Collected, vi. 581. ix. 673. 

Collecting, iv. 986. 

| Collegue, x. 59. ; 


.| Collifion, x. 1072. 


Colloquy, viii. 455. : 

Colour, iii. 612. vi. 352. x. 870. 

Colour'd, ni. 642. iv. 702. vii. 
445. xi. 879. 

Colours, i. 546. iv. 149. v. 24,283. 
— 759: vii. 318. ix. 577 xi. 


Columbus, ix. 1116. 
Colure, ix. 66. 

Combat, i. 766. vi. 315. 
Combarants, ii. 719. 


| Combin'd, ii. 750. vii. 394. ix. 


Combuſtible, i i. 233. 

Combuſtion, i. 46. vi. 225. 

Come, ii. 715, 822, 970. iv. 580, 
841, 923. v. 118, 138, 291, 298, 

493, 770. vi. 609. vill. 79, 298, 

372. ix, 366, 413, 610, 1027. 
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COM 
x. 107, 276. xi. 114, 260, 344, 
57, 454» 528, 704, 815. xii. 11, 
58, 361, 458, 584, 600. 

Come forth, x. 108. 

Come ſhort, viii. 414. 

Come to paſs, x. 38. 

Comelineſs, viii. 222. 

Comely, ix. 668. 

Comes, i. 66, 67. ii. 663. iii. 231. 
iv. 131, 869. v. 310, 645. vi, 
540. ix. 225. x. 814, 854, 858. 
xi. 366, 785. xii. 160, 393. 

Comes down, xit. 51. 

Comet, ii. 708. xii. 634. 


Coming, iii. 232. iv. 7, 646. v. 


781. vi. 610, 648, 768. vii. 209. 
vüi. 46. ix, 647. x. 104. xi. 233, 
250. xii. 46. 
Com'ſt, iv. 824. vi. 159. 
Comfortable, x. 1077. 


Comforter, xii. 486. 


Comfortleſs, xi. 760. 
Comforts, x. 1084. 


Command, i. 566, 752. ii. 851. 


iii. 94, 650. iv. 864. v. 551, 
685. vi. 61, 781. vii. 47, 294+ 
vin. 232, 329, 371, 635. ix. 
652. x. 430. xi. 818. Xil. 210. 

Command (verb) ix. 1156. xi. 385. 

Commanded, v. 768. ix. 65 2. 

Commander, i. 358, 589. 

Commanding, v. 699. vi. 557. 
xil. 265. | 

Commands, ii. 856. iv. 524. v. 
691, 806. 

Commands (verb) i. 531. iii. 614. 
iv. 747. 

Command'ſt, ix. 570. 

Commends, ix. 754. 

Commiſeration, x. 940. 

Commiſſion, vii. 118. 

Commit, viii. 26. 

Committed, x. 957. 

Commodiouſly, x. 1083. 

Common, ii. 371. iv. 752. v. 435» 
vii, 426. vili. 583, 597. Ix. 931. 


COM 
Commonalty, vii. 489. 
Commotion, iv. 992. vi. 310, 706. 

vili. 531. 
Commune, ix. 201. 
Communicable, vii. 124. 
Communicated, v. 72. ix. 755. 
Communicating, viii. 150. 
Communication, viii. 429. 
Communion, v. 637. viii. 431. 
Compact, ix. 635. 
Companion, v. 673. vi. 907. 
Companions, 1. 76. vi. 419. 
Company, viii. 446. 
Compare, i. 588. iii. 138. v. 467. 
Vi. 705. ix. 228. 
Compare (verb) ii. 921. v. 432. 
Compar'd, iii. 592. vi. 170. viii. 
18. x. 306. a 
Compariſon, viii. 92. 
Compals, iv. 5 59. viii. 33. 
Compaſs (verb) iii. 342. 
Compaſs'd, ii. 862. vii. 27. 
Compaſſes, vii. 225. 
Compaſſing, ix. 59. xi. 352. 
Compaſſion, iii. 141. xi. 496. 
. — 1. 127. 
ompeers, iv. 974. 
Compel, Gag. 3 
Compell'd, ix. 609. xii. 175. 
Compels, iv. 391. 
Complacence, iii. 276. viii. 433. 
Complain, it. 550. | 
Complaint, x. 131, 719. 
Complete, v. 352. viii. 548. x. 10. 
Completed, xi. 618. ' 
Completing, ix. 1003. 
Compliance, viii. 603. ix. 994. 
Compliant, iv. 332. 
Complicated, x. 523. 
Compoſe, ii. 281. 
Compos'd, i. 483. ii. 111. iv. 469. 
xii. 596. 
Compoſition, vi. 613. 
Compoſure, vi. 560, ix. 272. 
Comprehend, iii. 705. v. 505. Vii. 
114, 


Compulſion, 


1 N D E X. 


CON 
Compullion, ii. 80. ix. 474. 
Compute, iii. 580. vi. 685. viii. 16, 
Concave, i. 542. ii. 635. 
= iv. 123. viii. 73. x. 130, 


Coteard, i. 641. it. 187. iv. * 
v. 207, 

Conceals, ix. 751. 

Conceits, iv. 8cg. 

Conceive, vii. 281. 

Conceiv'd, ii. 627, 766, 796. ix. 
8 

Conceives, ix. 449. 

Canceiving, i. 234. v. 666. vi. 787. 

Concentring, ix. 106. 

Conception, x. 194, 987. 

Conceptions, vi. 512. 

Concern, vii. 62. viii. 196. xi, 144. 
xii. 272, 599. 

Concern'd, vii. 82. x. 170. 

Concerning, x. 199. 

Concerns, v. 721. viii. 174. 

Conclave, i. 795. 

Conclude, ix. 1142. xii. 293. 

Concludes, x. 839. 

ConcoR, v. 412. 

Concocted, vi. 5 14. 

Coneoctive, v. 437. 

Concord, ii. 497. iii. 371. vi. 311. 
1 

Concourſe, xi. 641. 

Concupiſcence, ix. 1078. 

Concurr'd, x. 747. 

Concurring, ü. 831. x. 44 

Condemn, v. 813. 

Condemn'd, i. 607. ii. 86, 694. 
X. 82, 823. xii. 412. 

Condemns, ii. 29. 

Condenſe, vi. 353. 

Condens'd, i. 429. 

Condenſes, i ix. 630, 

Condeſcenſion, viii. 9, 649. 

Condition, iii. 181. viii. 176. ix. 
8 | 

Conditions, x. 759. 

Conduct, i. 130. vi. 777. ix. 630. 


CON 
Conducted, xii. 259. 
Cone, iv. 776. 
Confer, i. 774. 
Conferr'd, iv. 430. 
Conference, v. 454. 
Confeſs, v. 329, 608, 818. 
523. x. 1088, 
Confeſs'd, i. 50g. x. 1100. 
| Conteſling, X. 160. 
| Confide, xi. 235. 
| Confidence, vi. 343,651. ix. 1056, 
1175. 
Confine, ii. 977. 
Confin'd, ii; 859. iii. 711. v. 78. 
x. 368. xi. 341. 
Conſines, ii. 395. vi. 273. X. 321. 
| Confirm, i, 663. 
| Confirm'd, ii. 353» ix. 830. Xi. 71, 


. >» 


viii. 


oat Conflagrant, xii, 548. 


Conflict, iv. 995. vi. 212. 

Conflicting, vi. 245+ 

Conform'd, ii. 217. 

| Canformity, xi, 606, 

| Confound, ii. 136,382. vi. 315. 
x. 665, 908. 


nt 53. ii. 996. vi. 871, 


ix. 1064. Xi. 455- 
Confus'd, ii. 615, 952. vi. 249. 
Confus'dly, ii. 914. 


Confuſion, i. 220. ii. 372, 89), 


966, 996. iii. 710. vi. 668, 669, 
872. vii. 56. x. 472. xii. 02, 343. 
Conglob'd, vi. 239. - 
Conglobing, vii. 292. 
Congo, xi. 401. 
| Congratulant, X. 458. 
Congregated, vii. 308. 
Congregation, v. 766. 
Conjecture, ii. 123. viii. 76. 
Conjecture (verb) vi. 545. Xx. 103+ 
Conjugal, iv. 493. viii. 56, ix. 263. 
ConjunCtion, x. 898. 
Conjur'd, ii. 693. 
| Connatural, x. 246. xi. 529. 


Connexion, x. ; 
| Tt nn Conniving, 
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| CON 

Conniving, x. 624. 

Connubial, iv. 743: 

Conquer'd, xi. 797. 

Conqueror, i. 143, 323, 472. ii, 
208, 338. 

Conquerors, xi. G 9. 

Conqueſt, ii. 339, 543. vi. 37. 

Conqu'ring, iv. 391, 

Conſcience, iii. 195. 

Conſcience, iv. 23. viii. 562. X. 
842, 849. x11. 297, 522,.529. 

Conſcious, ii. 429, 801. vi. 521. 
ik. 105 1. . h 

Conſent, i. 640. ii. 24. 

Conſent (verb) v. 121, 555. 

Conſequeace, viii. 328. x. 364, 

Conſider, viii. 90. 

Conlider'd; ix. 84, 604: 

Conſiderate, i. 603. 

Conſiſt, v. 793. 

Confiſtence, ii. 941. 

Conſiſting, viii. 16. 

Confiſts, viii: 589. xi. 616. 

Conſolation, xi. 304. Xii. 620. 

Conſolations, xii. 495. 

Conſort, ii. 963. iv. 448, 610. vii. 
529. viii. 392. xii. 526. 

Conſort (verb) ix. 954. 

Conſorted, vii. 50. 

Conſpicuous, ii. 258. iii. 385. iv. 
545. vi. 299. vii. 63. xii. 866. 

Leſs Conſpicuous, x. 107. 

Conſpiracy, ii. 751. 

Conſpir'd, xi. 426. 

Conſtancy, ix. 367. | 

Conſtant, iii. 104. iv. 764. v. 552, 
902. x. 882. 

Conſtellations, iii. 577. vi. 312. 
vii. 562. viii. 512. x. 411. 

Conſtrain'd, ix. 164, 1066. 

Conſtraining, x. 508. 

Conſtraint, ii. 972. X. 132, 

Conſult, i. 798. rr 


Conſult (verb) i. 187. v. 768, 779. | 


Conſultation, vi. 445. 
Conſultations, ii, 486. 
Vo I. II. 


* 


CON ö 

Conſulting, ii. 164. vi. 673. X. 

456. _ Gn 
Conſume, ii. 96. xi. 545, 778. 
Conſum'd, xi. 442. 
Conſumes, v. 325. 
Conſummate, v. 481. vii. 502. 
Conſummate (verb) viii. 556. 
Contagion, v. 880. x. 544. 
Contagious, ix. 1036. 


Contain, v. 314, 362, 409. vill 


128. viii. 93. xii. 559; 
Contain'd, vin. 473. 


Contemn, ix. 306; 


Contemn'd, vi. 432. 
Contemns, x. 1015. 
Contemplation, iv. 297. v. 511. 


Contempt, iv. 180. X. 763, 10133 


1018. 


| Contemptibly, viii. 374. 


Contemptuous, iv. 885. v. 671. 
Contend, 1. 99. ii. 5 29, 687. iv: 
851. vi. 169: x. 958. 
Contended, ix. 163. 
Contending, ii. 203. xi. 359, 727. 
Content, i. 399. v. 727. Vi. 461. 
xi. 180. Xii. 25. | 
Contented, iii. 701. vi. 375. viii. 
177. . 
Contention, i. 100. | 
Contentment, viii, 366, x. 973. 
Contents, vi. 622. 
Conteſt, iv. 872. vi. 124. ix. 1189. 
x. 756. xi. 800. 
Contiguous, vi. 828. vil. 273. 


Continent, ii. 587. iii. 423. v. 423. 


vi. 474+ X. 392. 
Continual, ix 814. 


Continue, ii. 314. iv. 371. 


Continued, it. 1029. iv. 175. ix. 


63, 138. xi. 744. 
Continueſt, v. 5 21. 
Contracted, viii. 560. 
Contraction, vi. 597. 
Contradiction, vi. 155. Xx. 799. 
Contrary, i. 161. viii. 132. x. 506. 
Contraries, ix. 122. | 
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COR 
Contribute, viii. 155. 
Contrite, x. 1091, 1103. xi. 90. 
Contrition, xi. 27. 
Contrive, ii. 53. viii. $1. 
Contriv'd, v. 334- x. 1034. xi. 732. 
Contriving, ii. 5 4. ix. 139. 
Controll, v. 803. 
Contumacy, X. 1027. 
Converſation, viii. 418. 
Converſe, viii. 408. ix. 247, 909. 
Converſe (verb) ii. 184. v. 230. vii. 
9. viii. 252, 396. 
Converſing, iv. 639. * 432. * 

> 

Converſion, xi. 724. 
Convert, v. 4922 
Convex, ii. 434. iii. 419. vii. 266. 
Convey, xii. 75. 
Conveyance, 1.707. viii. 628. x. 249. 
Convey'd, vi. 515. viii. 156. 
Convitt, x. 83. 
Conviction, x. 84, 831. 


Convince, vi. 789. 


Convolv'd, vi. 328. 

Convoy d, vi. 752. 

Convulſions, xi. 483. 

Cool, iv. 258, 329. v. 39, 300, 


396, 655. ix. 1109. x. 95, 847. 
More Cool, v. 370. 1. 95. 


Cool'd, xi. 801. 


Copartner, ix. 821. 
Copartners, i. 265. 
Cope, i. 345. iv. 992. vi. 215. 
Copious, iii. 413. v. 041. vii, 325. 
Coral, vii. 405. 
Cordial, v. 12. viii. 466. 
Cormorant, iv. 196. 
Corn, xii. 19. 
Corner, iv. 529. 
Corners, x. 665. 
Cornice, i. 716. 
Corny, vii. 321. 
Coronet, iii. 640. 
Corporal, v. 496, 573. 
Corporeal, iv. 585. v. 413. vii. 
109. x. 786. 
5 


| 0 O 

Corps, x. 601. 

Corpulence, vii. 483, 

| Correſpond, Vii. 511. ix. 875. 

Corroſive, ii. 401. 

Corrupt, x. 695, 825. xi. 784. 

| Corrupted, i. 368, ii. 162. xi. 57, 

Corrupting, xi. 889. 
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Drinks (verb) ii. 584. ' 
Drink'ſt, xi. 5 32. 

Drive, i. 260. 11. 366, 367. iii. 438, 


iv. 155. vi. 52, 715. Vil. 32, 


x. 290. xi. 105, 853. 

Drives, iv. 184. xi. 646. 

Driv'n, i. 223. ii. 86, 366, 772. 
iii. 677. iv. 753. ix. 62. x. 240, 

583, 843. xi. 842. 

Driven back, vii. 57. 

Driven down, vi. 738. x. 1075, 

Driven out, vil. 185. 

Drizling, vi. 545. 

Drone, vii. 490. 

Droop, xi. 178. | 

Drooping, i. 328. vi. 496. ix. 430, 

Drop, ii. 607. © 

Drop (verb) xi. 535. 

Drop Serene, iii. 25. 

Dropping, iv. 630. ix. 582. 

Drops, v. 132. vil. 292. ix. 1002; 
xi. 416. | 

Drops (verb) il 933: v. 23. 

Dropſies, xi. 488. 

Dropt, i. 745. ii. 113. vi. 859. 
vii. 406. xii. 645. | 

Droſs, i. 704. 

Droſſieſt, v. 442. 


Drove, i. 418. iv. 169. vi. 831, 


858, x. 287. xi. 186, 739. 
Drov'ſt, iii. 396. 
Drouſe, xi. 131. 
Drouſed, viii. 289. 
Drouth, vii. 66. 
Drown, xi. 894. 
Drown'd, vii. 36. xi. 13, 757. 
Drudge, ii. 732. 
Drugg'd, x. 568. 
Drugs, 11. 640. 
Drums, i. 394. : 
| Dry, i. 227. ii. 898, 940. iii. 652 
vii. 284, 292, 304, 307+ ix. 179. 
x. 294. Xi. 544, 842, 861. x 
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Dryad, ix. 387. 

Dry'd, viii. 256. 

Dubious, i. 104. ii. 1042. 

Due, i. 569, Ut. 453, 454, $50. 
ji. 190, 191, 245, 578, 738. 
iv. 48, 180. v. 303, 817. vi. 445. 
vii. 149. vüi. 11, 385. IX, 566, 
800. x. 93, 833, 994. Xi. 253, 
444, 533. XI 12, 152, 264, 399, 


400. 

Duel, xii. 387. 

Dolcet, i. 712. v. 347. 

Dulcimer, vii. 596. 

Daly, v. 145. 

Dumb, ix. 527. 

Don, iii. 72. 

Dungeon. i. 61. ii. 317, 1003. x. 
466, 697. 

Durable, v. 581. x. 320. 


Durance, iv. 899. 
Durſt, i. 49, 102, 382, 385, 391. 


lil. 220. iv. 704, 829. vi. 155. 
viii, 237. ix. 1180. 
Duſk, ix. 741. | 
Duſky, i. 226. ti. 488. v. 186, 
667. vi. 58. 


Duſt, iv. 416. v. $16. ; vii. 292, 


525, 577. ix. 178. x. 178, 208, 
748, 770, 805, 1085. xi. 199, 
460, 463, 529. 

Duteous, ix. 521. 

Duty, i. 333. x. 106. 

Dwarfs, i. 779. 

Dwell, i. 47 66. ii. 86, 398, 841. 
til. 249, 335+» 670. iv. 377. v. 
373, 456, 500. vi. 292, 380, 
788. vii. 156, 329, 627. viii. 
185. ix. 125, 322, 729. x. 399, 
492, 587. xi 43, 48, 178, 259, 
348, 608, 838, gol. xii. 22, 
146, 248, 281, 316, 344, 487. 

Dwelling, iv. 378, 884. viii. 118. 

Dwelling-place, ii. 57. vii. 625. 

Dwellings, vii. 183, 570. xi. 747. 

Dwells, i. 250. iii. 216, 225. viii. 
103, Xii. 84. | 


EAS 
Dwell'ſt, vii. 7. | 
Dwelt, iii. 5, 570. iv. 214. ix. $36. 
Dy'd, xii. 428, 445. 
Dy'd (coloured) x. 1009. 
Dying, iii. 296, 299, 479. x. 964» 
974. _ 
Dy'ſt, vii. 544. 


E 


Eager, vi. 378. ix. 740. 

Eagerly, ii. 947.1 

Eagle, vii. 423. 

Eagles, v. 271. 8 

Eagle - wing' d, vi. 763. 

Ear, 1. 787. ii. 117, 920, 953. itt. 
193, 647. iv. 410, 800. v. 36, 
545, 626, 810. vi. 350. viii. 1, 
49, 211, 335, 606. ix. 47. x. 
506, 1060. xi. 30, 152, 435 · 
Xii. 230. | 

Early, ix. 225, 457, 799- xi. 275» 

Earlieſt, iv. 642, 651, 

Earn, ii. 473. x. 1054. Xl. 375. 

Earn'd, x. 592, 

Earneſt, x. 55 3. | 

In Earneſt, 1, 458. ix. 939- 

Earneftly, ix. 1141. 

Ears, iv. 982. v. 771. vii. 35, 70, 
177. ix. 736. x. 99, 780. 

Earth- born, i. 198. iv. 360. 

Earthly, v. 464. vii. 14, 82, 179. 
viii. 120, 453, 522. ix. 1083. 
xii. 315. 

Earthy, iv. 583. ix. 157. 

Eaſe, i. 320. ii. 227, 261, 878, 
1041. iii. 563. ir. 96, 187, 329, 
632, 893. v. 439. ix. 129, 2454 
1120. x. 394, 622. xi. 5 36, 794. 

Eaſe (verb) ii. 458. v. 59. ix. 129, 
801. 

At Eaſe, ii. 521, 841, 868. vii, 


407. 
Eas'd, iv. 739. xii. 274. 
Eaker, ii. 345, 573. iv. 943. vi. 
37» 286. vill, 626, 1X, 699, 978. 
Eañieſt, 
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Fabeſt, iv. 47. viii. 183. xi, rig 


ably, 3 i. 696. iti. 94, 301. vi. 596, 
vii. 48, 609. x. 31, 136. Xi, 

141. 

Eaſing, vii. 430. x. 260. 

Eaſt, ii. 3. iv. 178, 209, 595,623. 
v. 142, 339. Vii. 30, 245, 3 370, 
380, 583. viii. 138, 162. x. 685, 
203. xii. 141. 

Eaſtern, 3. 341. ii. 557. iv. 542. 
= 1, 275. vi. 190. zii. 362, 638, 


41. 

Eaſt- ide, xi. 118. 

Eaftward, iv. 211. v. 309. x. 292. 

Kii. 145. 

Eaſy, ii. 81, 256, 1031. iii. 524, 
iv. 421, 433- vi. 437, 499, 632. 
vii. 304. ix. 24, 509, 734+ x. 58, 
305» 393- 

More Eaſy, iv. 330. 

Eat, v. 637. viii. 147, 309, 320, 

382. . 595, 657, 660, 662, 
706, 762, 781, 997. x. 122, 143, 


162, 178, 200, 202, 204, 205, 


728. xi. 94. xii. 186. 
Eating, ix. 792, . | 
Eat'n, ix. 764, 869. x. 121, 199. 
Eats, ix. 724. 
Eat'ſt, vii. 544. viii. 329. xi. 5 32. 
Ebb, "xi. .. 
Ecbatan, xi. 393. 
Eecentric, iii. 575. v. 623. vin, 83. 


- Echo, x. 861. 


Echo'd, v. 873. 

| Echoing, iv. 681. ix. 1107, 

Eclipſe, i. 597. x. 413. 

Eclips'd, v. 776. xi. 183. 

Eclipſes, 1i. 666. 

Beliptic, iii. 740. 3 

Eden, i. 4. iv. 27, 132, 210, 213, 
223, 375» 507, 569. vi. 75. vii. 
65, 582. vii. 113. ix. 54, 77, 
193, 341. x. 89. xi. 119, 342. 
xii. 40, 465, 649. 

Eden's, v. 143, 


E L U 


_ i. 276, 460. vi. 108, 252, 


Edid, v. 798. 
Edifice, vii. 104. 


Effect, ii. 595. iii. 612. vi. 493, 


vii. 175, viii. 95. ix. 865. 
Effected, i. 647. ix. 152. 


Effects, ir. 650, 875. xi. 424. 


Effectual, iũ. 170. 


Efeminate, xi. 634, 


Efficacy, x. 660. 
Effluence, iii. 6. 


Effulgence, iii. 388. v. 458. Vt, 


680. 
Effus'd, xi. 447. 


Efulon, vi. 765, 


128. vii. 418. 
Egreſs, ii. 437. 


Egypt, i. 421, 480, 488, 721. iii. 


537. Iv. 171, xii. 157, 190, 219. 
Egyptian, v. 274 ix. 143. Xii. 182. 


Egypt's, i. 339. 
i. 32. 
Eighth, ix. 67. 

El Dorado, xi. 411. 


Elaborate, viii. 539. 


Eldeſt, ii. 894, 962. v. 180. 


Eleale, i i. 411. 


Ele&, iii. 136, 184, 360. vi. 374 


xii. 214. 
Election, x. 764. 
Elegant, ix. 1018. 


t 


Element, ii. 490. vii. 16. viii, 348. 


Elemental, vii. 265. 


222. Xi. 50. 
Elephant, iv. 345. 
Elevate, ii. 558. 
Elevates, ix. 633. 
Elixir, iii. 607. 
Elm, v. 216. 
Elocution, ix. 748. 
Elops, x. 525. 


Elements, ii. 275, 925, 1015. f. 
715. iv. 993. v. 180, 415. Vi, 


Eloquence, i ii. 5 56. v. 149. ix. 671. 


Elude, ix. 158. 


"Moe 
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93. 


vi. 


74 


48. 


iii. 
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Elves, i. 781. 
Eli's, i. 495 
— iii. 359. 

lyſium, iii. 472. 

Embaſſy, iii. 658. 

Embelliſn'd, iii. 507. 

Emblem, iv. 70. 

Embrace, viii. 626. xii. 426. 

Embrac'd, ix. 990. i 

Embraces, ii. 793. iv. 322, 471. 

v. 215. x. 994. 

Embracing, iv. 494, 771. Ve 27. 
vii. 90. x. 912. 

Embroil'd, ii. 966. 
mbroils, ii. 908. 

Embryon, ii. 900. vii. 277. 

Embryo's, iii. 474. 

Emergent, vii. 286. 

Eminence, ii. 6. iv. 44. viii. 624. 

Eminent, i. 590. iv. 219. v. 594. 
xi. 665, 789. 

Emineatly, ix. 976. 

Emmet, vii. 485. 

Empedocles, iii. 471. 

Emperor, ii. 5 10. x. 429. 

Emperor's, i. 378. 

Empire, i. 114. ii. 296, 315, 327, 
974. iv. 111, 145, 390. v. 724. 
vi. 302. vii. 96, 555, 609. x. 
389, 592. li. 387, 397. Xii. 32, 
581. 

Empires, ii. 378. 

Empiric, v. 440. 

Employ, v. 730. | 

Employ'd, iii. 628. iv. 726, 883, 
V. 219. ix. 229. 

Employments, v. 125. 

Employs, iv. 763. 

Empreſs, ix. 568, 626. 

Empriſe, xi. 642. 

Emptied, i. 633. 

Emptier, ii. 1045. 

Empties, iii. 731. 

Emptineſs, viii. 195. 

Empty, iii. 454. vii. 39. xi. 616. 
* 117. ii. 430, 1047. 
OL, 
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ii. 699. v. 253, 460, 583. vi. 
14, 433. vil. 14. Xx. 380. 
Empyrean, i ji. 771. iii. 57. vi. 833» 
vii. 73, 633. xX. 321. 
Emulate, ix. 963. 
Emulation, 11. 298. 
Emulous, vi. 822. 
Enamel'd, iv. 149. ix. 526. 
Enamour'd, ii. 705. iv. 169. v. 12, 
448. 
Encounter, 11. 718. 
Encounter'd, vi. 664. 
| Encountring, vi. 220. 
Eneroaeh'd, ii. 1001. 
Encroachment, xii. 72. 
End, i. 164. ii. 89, 186, 539, 561, 


| 807. iii. 157, 197, 633. iv. 398. 


vi. 172, 731. vii. 79, 505, $91. 
viii. 35, 540. ix. 241. x. 446, 
720, 977, 1020. xi. 605, 755+ 
x11. 556, 605. 


iv. 833. vi. 258, 288, 493, 703. 
vii. 108, 217. ix. 51. x. 53, 
167, 641, 725, 797» ys 1084. 
xi. 300, 502, 786. xii. 


1189. x. 1004. xii. 330. 
Without End, 1. 67. 11. 870. iii. 
142. v. 165, 615. vi. 137. vi. 

161, 942. x. 797. 

Ended, 11. 106, 291, 390, 487, 514. 
651. iii, 266. iv. 874. vi. 98, 
296, 496, 569. viii. 1, 452. ix. 
408, 733. xX. 937, 1007. xi. 7a, 


Endevor, xii. 355+ 


| Endevor'd, iii. 192. 


Endevoring, viii. 260. 

Ending, iii. 729. vi. 702. 

Endleſs, i. 105 ii. 30, 159, 897. 
iv. 5 2. vi. 694. x. 754, 810. xi. 
549 · 

Endow, 1x. 149. 

Endow'd, iv. 715. xi. 58. 

Ends, v. 586. X1. 345, 602. 

| K K Kk Enemy, 
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End (verb) ii. 145, 157. iii. 406. 


No End, iv. 442. viii. 189. ix. 798,. 


137, 238, 246. xii. 552, 606. 
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Enemy, i. 188. ii. 137, 785. iv. 
825. v. 239. viii. 234. ix. 274, 
304» 494, 905, 1172. xi. 390. 

Arch-Enemy, 1. 81. 

No Enemy, ii. 822. 

Enemies, ii. 157. vi. 466, 677, 826. 
x. 219, 625. Xii. 318, 415, 
482. 

Enforc'd, xi. 419. 

Engaged, iv. 954. ix. 400. 

Engaging, ix. 963. 

Engin, 11. 65. iv. 17. 

Enginry, vi. 553. 

Engins, i. 750. ii. 923. vi. 484, 
518, 586, 650. 

Enjoy, iti. 471. iv. 433, 445) 472, 

507, 534+ v. 503. viii. 365, 523, 
623. ix. 1032. x. 758. xi. 142, 
804. 

Enjoy 2 1. 683. viii. 584. ix. 264. 

Enjoy'dft, x11. 580. 

| Enjoying, iii. 306. iv. 446. viii. 
366. ix. 829. 

Enjoyment, vi. 452. 

Enjoyments, vii. 531. 

Enjoy'ſt, viii. 622. 

Enmity, i. 431. ii. 500. ix. 465, 
1151. x. 180, 497, 925. 

Enna, iv. 269. | 

Ennobled, Ix. 992. 5 

Enormous, 1. 511. v. 297. vii. 411. 

Enrage, ii. 698. 

Enrag'd, i. 216. ii. 95. 

Enfign, 1. 536. vi. 775, 

Enfigns, i. 325. 11, 886. v. 588, vi. 


356, 533- 
Enſue, iv. 26, 527. v. 682. vi. 456. 


ix. 827, 977, 1185. xi. 839. xii. 


331. 
Euſued, iv. 991. vii. 40. 


Enter, iii. 261. iv. 563, 704. v. 
464. ix. go. 


450. 
Enter'd, 1. 731. 

Ix. 188. xi. 630, 725. 
Enterpriſe, i. 89. ii. 345, 465. 


x. 503, 623. Xii. 


iv. 373. vi. . 


22—— 
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Enterpriſeſ X. 270. 


Enters, vi. 10. 


Entertain, ii. 526. iv. 382. v. 328, 


383. vi. 611, 
Entertain'd, iv. 166. x. 105, 100g, 
Entertainment, v. 690. 
Enthron'd, ii. 961. v. 536. 
Entic'd, i. = 
Enticing, IX. 
Entire, i. = 671. iii. 265. y, 


502, 753. vi. 399, 741. ix. 292. 
X. 9. Xl, 264. 


Entirely, vii. 549. 


Entrails, i. 234. ji. 783. vi. 346, 
$17, 588. ix. 1000. xii. 77. 
Entrance, iii. 50. iv. 180, 546, 
882. ix. 61, 68, 734. X. 21. 

xi. 119. 470. 0 
Entring, vi. 326. viii. 40. xii. 217. 
Envenom'd, ii. 543. 


Envier, Vi. 89. 


Envies, vi. 900. ix. 770. 
Envieſt, viii. 494. | 


| Envious, i Iv. 524. vii. 139. xi. 15. 


Environ'd, 11. 1016. 
Environs, ix. 636, 


Envy, i. 35, 260. ii. 26. iii. 553. 


iv. 115, 503. v. 61, 662. vi. 


793- ix. 175. 264, 466, 729. 
xi. 456. 

Envy (verb) ii. 27. iv. 517. ix. 805, 

Envy'd, ii. 244. vi. 813. 


Envying, ix. 254, 593. 


Epicycle, viii. 84. 


Epidaurus, ix. 507. 

Epilepſies, xi. 483. 

Equality, v. 763. vii. 487. xii. 26. 
Equator, 111. 617. 

Equinoctial, ii. 637. ix. 64. x. 672. 
Equipage, vii. 203. 

Equivalent, ix. 609. 

Ercoco, xi. 398. 

Erebus, ji. 883. 

EreQ, ji. 986. iv. 288, 289. v. 725, 


785. vii. 508. viii. 432. ix. 353» 


Ol. xi. g 
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Erected, i. 679. 


| Eremites, iii. 474. 


Err, ii. 347. v. 799. vi. 148, 288. 
viii. 121. ix. 1049. x. 266. 
Errand, it. 827, iv. 795. x. 41. 
Errands, iii. 65 2. vii. 573. 
Err'd, ix. 1178. xi. 208. 


| Erring, i. 747. vi. 173. 


Erroneous, vi. 146. vii. 20. x. 969. 

Error, iv. 239. ix. 1181. 

Err'ſt, vi. 172. 

Eruption, i. 656. viii. 235. 

Eſau, 111. 512. 

Eſcape, ii. 444. 

Eſcape (verb) x. 339. 

Eſcap'd, iii. 14. iv. 794» 824. vi. 
448. xi. . 

Eſpous'd, iv. 710. v. 18. 


Eſpy'd, iv. 477. 


Eſſence, i. 425. ii. 215. iii. 6. ix. 


166. 

Efſences, i. 138. 

Eſential, ii. 97. v. 841. 

Eſabliſh'd, ii. 23. xii. 245. 

Eftate, X11. 351. 

Eſteem, iv. 886. ix. 328, 329. 

Eſtotiland, x. 686. 

Eſtrang'd, ix. 1132. 

Eternal, ii. 46. iv. 996. 

Eternal, i. 25, 70, 121, 154, 155, 
318, 610, ii. 98, 161, 695, 896. 
It, 2, 18, 127, 172, 349, 374. 
ir. 70, 268. v. 173, 246, 711. 
vi. 96, 227, 240, 385, 424, 630, 
865, 904. vii. 9, 96, 137, 226, 
517, 576. vill. 413. x. 32, 68, 
597, 816. xii. 314, 551. 

Eternity, ji. 148, 248. iii. 5. v. 
580. vii. 92. viii. 406. xii. 556. 

Eternize, vi. 374. xi. 60. 

Ethereal, i. 45, 285. i1. 139, 311, 
bot, 978. iii. 7, 100, 716. v. 
267, 418, 499, 863. vi. 60, 330. 
vii. 244, 356. vili. 646. x. 27. 
Xl, 577. 

Ethereous, vi. 473. 
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Etbiop, iv. 282. 
Ethiopian, 11. 641. 
Etrurian, 1. 303. 
Evade, x. 1021. 
Evaded, vi. 596. 
Evangelize, X11. 499» 
Evaſion, ii. 411. 
Evaſions, x. 829. 
Euboic, ii. 546. 
Another Eve, ix. 828, 911. 
Second Eve, x. 183. 
Eve, i. 743. iv. 185. 


Even, i. 349. iii. 179. vi. 5. 544. 


viii. 169. x. 47. xi. 348. 


Evening, 1. 289. ii. 403. iv. 151, 


355» 543, 598, 047, 654, 662, 
792. v. 376, 627, 628. vil. 104, 
260, 386, 448, 450, 582. vii. 
519. ix. 278, 1088. x. 95. xi. 
588. x11. 629. 

Evening ſtar, viii. 519. xi. 588. 

Evening's, v. 115. 

Even, iii. 42. iv. 555. v. 202, 
425. Vit. 252, 274, 338, 435» 
550. ix. 582. xi. — 

Event, i. 118, 134, 624. ii. 82. 
iv. 716. v. 740. ix. 334, 405» 
994. x. 969. xi. 593. 

Events, iv. 1001. 

Ever during, iii. 45. vii. 206. 

Everlaſting, ii. 184, 232. iii. 395. 
vii. 565. 

Evidence, ix. 962. 

Evidence (verb) x. 361. 

Evident, ix. 1077. 

Evil hour, ix. 780, 1067. 

Evil one, ix. 463. 

Evil ſpirit, ix. 638. 

Evince, xii. 287. 


| Euphraſy, xi. 414- 


Euphrates, i. 420. xii. 114. 
Europe, x. 310. xi. 405. 
Eurus, x. 705. 

Eurynome, X. 581. 

Ewe, ix. 582. 

Ewes, xi. 649. 
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Era, vii. 477+ viii. 539. ix. 1017. 
xii. 402. 

Exactly, viii. 481. 

Exacts, xii. 590. 

Exalt, iii. 313. iv. 525. v. 829. vii. 
150. a 

Exaltation, v. 90. vi. 727. 

Exalted, i. 736. ii. 5. vi. 99. ix. 
150. xii. 457. 

Example, iv. 88 1. v. 901. vi. 910. 
vii. 42. ix. 902. x. 840. xi. 809. 
xii. 572. 

Exaſperate, 11. 143. 

Exceeded, v. 459. 

Exceeding, ix. 961. 

Excell, iii. 133. viii. 542. 

Excell'd, ii. 884. iv. 490. ix. 897. 
x. 150. 

Excellence, 11. 350. v. 456. vi. 637, 

" 821, viii. 91. x. 1017. 

Excellent, viii. 565. x. 1015. 

Excelling, i. 359. 

Excels, 11. 124, 125. vi. 177, 822. 

viii. 456. 

Except, ii. 300, 678, 1032. iii. 684. 
ix. 545. x. 680. xi. 808. 

Excepted, xi. 426. 

Br 1. 123, 593. iii. 696, 698. 

v. 640. ix. 648. xi. 111, 498. 

Exceſſive, i ii. 779. iii. 380. vi. 463. 

Excite, ii. 567. iv. 522, 

8 ii. 484. vil. 68. ix. 264, 


Erclam'd, x. 416. 

Exclude, iii. 202. iv. 584. 

Excluded, iv. 105. 

Excluſion, I. 525. 

Excluſive, vill, 625 

Excurſion, 11. 396. viii. 231. 

Excuſe, v. 447. ix. 853. x. 764. 
X11. 

Excus'd, ie. 394 

Execrable, ii. 681. xii. 64. 

Execration, x. 737. 

Execute, 1, 430. ii. 732. di. 399. x. 
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Execution, x. 853. 
Exempt, ii. 318. iti. 370. ix. 486, 
x. 1025. xi. 514, 7 
Exerciſe, 1. 89. oh —_ 796, 927, 
Exercis'd, iv. 551. 
Exhalation, i. 711. xi. 741. 
Exhalations, v. 185, 425. 
Exhale, v. 421. 
Exhal'd, v. 642. ix. 1049. 
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Exhauſted, vi. 852. 
Exhilerating, Ix, 1047. 
Exhorting, ii. 179. 
Exile, i. 632. ii. 207. x. 484. 
Exil'd, iv. 106. 
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332. xi. 226, 359. xii. 384, 591. 
Expectation, ii. 417. vi. 306. is, 
789. x. 536, 782. xii. 378. 
Expected, v. 811. ix. 281. x. 1048, 
1 x. 439, 504. 
Expedite, x. 474. 
Expedition, ii. 342. vi. 86. vii. 103. 
Expel, ii. 140. 
Expell'd, ii. 195, 983. viii. 332. 
Experience, i. 118. v. 826. vii. 
190. ix. 807, 998. 
Experienc'd, 1, 568. 
Experiment, x. 967. 
Expert, v. 233. ; 
Expiate, ili. 207. : 
Expiations, X11. 291. 
Expire, ii. 93. 
Explain'd, 11. 518. 
Exploded, xi. 66g. 
Exploding, x. 546. 
Exploit, ii. 111. iii. 46g. x. 40). 
| Exploits, v. 565. xi. 790. 
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Expreſſion, iii. 591. ix. 527. 
Expulſion, vi. 880. 
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Extent, vii. 496. x. 808. 
Extenuate, x. 645. 
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Extinct, i. 141. ix. 829. 
Extinguiſh, iv. 666. 
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Extol, ii. 479. iii. 146. iv. 436, | 


733. v. 164. 

Extoll'd, iii, 398. 

Extort, i. 111. 

Extracted, viii. 497. 

Extracting, v. 25. 

Extravagant, vi. 616. 

Extremes, i. 276. ii. 599. vii. 272. 
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492, 658. v. 44, 047. vi. 571, 
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641. xii. 644. 

Facil, iv. 967. viii. 65. ix. 1158. 

Fact, 11. 124. ix. 928, 980. xi. 457. 
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Factious, xi. 664. xii. 352. 
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Faculties, v. 101. viii. 542. 
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ix. $93. 

Faery, 1. 781. 
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Fans, vii. 476. 
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Father, ii. 727, 743, $10, 864. 
iii. 56, 139, 143, 144» 154: 227, 
262, 271, 372, 386, 4O1. iv. 757. 
v. 246, 493, 596, £03, 735» 830, 
847, 85 5. vi. 96, 671, 720, 723, 
914, 890. vii. 11, 137, 196, 517, 
588. viii. 498. x. 32, 63, 66, 
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Firſt Father, iv. 495. vili. 299. 
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Xij. 121. 
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Faulty, xi. 509. 

Faunus, iv. 708. 

Favor, iii. 664. vi. 462, 661. vii. 
72. viii. 202. ix. 334+ x. 1096. 
xi. 153. Xxii. 278, 622. 

Favor (verb) i. 654. 

Favorable, v. 507. xi. 169. 

Favor'd, i. 30. ii. 350. 

Favots, ix. 949. 


Fav'rite, ix. 175. 44 


Fawn'd, iv. 959. 

Fawniag, ix. 526. 

Fawns, iv. 404. 
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Feeds, v. 416. vi. 490. 
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Fellowſhip, viii. 389, 442. xi. 830. 


Arch- Felon, iv. 179. 

Felt, i. 227. ii. 77» 543» 780. iv. 
847. vi. 872. viii. 530. ix. 11 
$46, $59. x. 361, 362, 511, 
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Female, vii. 490, 530: viii. 150. 
ix. 822, 999. x. 39. 

Female troop, xi. 614. 

Feminine, i. 423. ix. 458. X, 893. 

Fence, iv. 187. 

Fenc'd, iv. 697. ix. 1119. 

Fenceleſs, * 303. 

Fenel, ix. $818;...3:; 

Fens, ii. 621. vii. 417, 

Fermented 5 281. 
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Fertil, i. 468 iv. 216 645. v. 519. 
vii. 454+ ix. 81 

Fervent, v. 849 

Fervently, ix. 344. 

Fervid, v. 301. vii. 224 

Feſole, i. 29. | 

Feſtivals, vi. 94. xi. 723. 

Fetch, viii. 137. | 

Feverous, xi. 482. 

Fez, xi. 43. 

Fickle, ii. 233, "if | 

Field, i. 105, 677, x64. ii. 292. 
iii. 430, 513. iv. 186, 245, 265. 
268, 980. v. 20, 136, 292. vi. 
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495, 522. ix. 86, 417, 520, 560, 
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471, 215, 429, 654. 
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768. iti. 460, 569, 606. vü. 460. 
viii. 145, 301. 
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Arch Fiend, i. 156, 20g. 

Fiends, iv. 953. 
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Fight, ii. 20. iv. 1003. vi. 30, 48, 
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433, 445, 531, 537, 687, 693, 
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Fighting, ii. org. iv. 249. 
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Final, 11. 142, 563. 111. 458. vi. 798. 
ix. 88. x. 1085. xi. 62, 493. 

Finally, iii. 150. 

Find out, ii. 406. x. 859. 

Fioding way, iv. 890. 

Finds, iii. 228. iv. 92. v. 531. 

Find'ſt, v. 231. viii, 586. 

Finiſh, iv. 661. 

Finiſh'd, ii. 284, $15, iv. 727. 
v. 559. vi. 141, 522. vii. 548. 

Finiſher, xii. 375. 

Finite, x. 802. 

Fins, vii. 401. 

Fir, iv. 139. vi. 574. x. 1076. 

Fire (verb) vi. 5 20. 

Fir'd, iv. $57. 

Fires, i. 346. ii. 170, 213, 275, 
401. iv. 667. v. 177, 417. vi. 
413,756. vii. 87. xii. 256. 

Fires (verb) li. 709. 

Firm, i. 350, 554. ii. 36, 497, 589. 
Mi. 75, 418. iv. 695, 873. v. 210, 
502. vi. 69, 242, 399, 534.911. 
vii. 267, 362, 443, 586. ix. 286, 
359, 1160. K. 295. xi. 71. Xi. 
127. 

Firmament, ii. 175. iti. 75, 574. 
iv. 604. vi. 757. vii. 261, 264, 
274, 344, 349, 390. viii. 18. 
xi. 206. 

Tirmer, xi. 498. 

Firmly, vi. 430. 

Firmneſs, v. 324. ix. 279. 

* born, i. 489. 510. iii. 1. xii. 
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Firſt. fruits, xi. 22, 435. 

kirſtlings, xi. 437. 

Firſt- mov'd, iii. 483. 

Firſt- mover's, vii. 500. 
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ix. 89, 489. x. 159, 242, 899. 
xi. 271, 571. xii. 597. 

Fitly, viii. 394. 

Fitter, xi. 98, 262. 

Fitteſt, ix. 8g. 

Five, v. 104, 177. x. 657. 

Fix, i. 382. xii. 432. 
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560. iii. 481, 629, 669. iv. 465. 
v. 176, 621. vii. 586. viii. 3. 
ix. 735, 952, 1160. x. 205, 553, 
661, 773. xi. 85 1. xii. 555, 627. 

Fixes, Iv. 28. 

Flag, 11. goo. 


Flame, ii. 889. iv. 784. v. 807, 


891. vi. 483, 584, 766. ix. 637. 
x. 232, 1075. xi. 120. 

Flam'd, i. 62. x. 562. 

Flames, i. 62, 182, 222. 11. 61, 
172, 214, 754. iii. 470. vi. 58, 
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Flaming, i. 45, 664. iii. 394. Iv. 
554+ V. 598, 875. vi. 17, 102, 
213. vii. 134. viii. 162. ix. 
156. xi. 101, 216. Xii. 592, 
043. 

Flank, vi. 570. 

Flaſhing, vi. 751. 

Flat, i. 461. ii. 143. ix. 627, 987. 

Flatly, v. 819. 

Flatter'd, x. 42. 

Flaw, x. 698. 

Fled, i. 420. it. 165, 613, 787, 
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1014, 1015, vi. 362, 395, 5315 
538, 868. ix. 53, 58, 394. Xs 
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Pied, iv. 963. 

Fledge, iii. 627. Vil. 420. 

Fleec'd, vii. 472. 

Fleecy, iii. 558. v. 187. xi. 648. 

Fleet, ii. 636. 
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Fleth, 1. 428. iii. 284, 434. iv. 
441, 483. viii. 468, 495, 629. 
ix. 914, xi. 4, 888. xii. 180, 
303, 405. 

One Fleſh, viii. 499. v. 959. 

Flew, iii. 445, 521, 717. iv. 194. 
v. 87, 251. vi. 213, 507, 642. 
vii. 264. x. 284. 

Flew off, vi. 614. 

Flew up, xi. 15. 

Flies, xii. 177. 

Flies (verb) it. 612, 950. iii. 435. 
v. 176, 274. xi. 885. 

Flight, i. 14, 225,555. ii. 80, 221, 


407, 632, 928. ii. 15, 563, 631, 


741. Iv. 12, $95, 913, 921, 922. 
v. 89, 266, 871. vi. 152, 187, 
236, 285, 367, 397» 539» 798. 
vii. 4, 294, 430. viii. 199. x. 
83. xi. 7, 190, 202. 

Flock, v. 709. vi. 857. x. 273. 

Ti. 437, 648. xii. 19. 

Flocking, i. 522. 

Flocks, iii. 44, 435 iv. 185. 252. 
vii. 461, 472. Xu. 132. 

Flood, i. 193. 239, 312, 324, 419. 
ii. 577. 58 72 640. li. 535 715. 
iv. 231. vii. 57. Xl. 402, 472, 
748, 756, 757, 831, 840, 893. 
xii. 117. 

Floods, i. 77. vi. 830. vii. 295. 

Flora, v. 16. 

Florid, iv. 278. vii. 90, 445+ 

Floriſh'd, iv. 699. ix. 672. 

Floted, ix. 503. 

Floting, i. 196, 310. x. 296. xi. 


45+ 
Flotes, vii. 432. xi. 850. 


Flow, iii. 31. iv. 410. v. 195. viii. | 


601. ix, 239. 
Flow'd,.i. 11. iii. 518. v. 150. vi. 
332. vii. 8, 279. xi. 241. 


/ 
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Flow'r, i. 316. iti. 353. iv. 270, 
644, 652, 697. v. 481, 74, 

vi. 475. ix. 206, 428, 432. 

Flow'r'd, vii. 317. 

Flow'rets, v. 379, 636. vi. 784. 

Flow? ring, v. 293. 

Flow'rs, 1. 771. ii. 245. iii. 359, 
iv. 241, 256, 269, 334, 438, 451, 
709. v. 126, 212, 482, 636, 
viii. 44, 286, 527. ix. 193, 278, 
408, 437, 840, 1039. x. boz, 
679. xi. 273, 327, 594+ 

Flow'rs (verb) iii. 357. 

Flow'ry, i. 410. iii. 30, 569. iy, 
3 772. viii. 254 ix. 456, 


Fluuares, 3 ix 668. 
Fluid, vi. 349. vii. 237. xi. 882. 
Flung, i. 610. vi. 654. viii. 517, 
Fluſhing, ix. 887. | 
Flutes, 1. 551. 

Flutter'd, iii. 491. 

Flutt'ring, ii. 933. 


Fly, i. 372. ii. 879. iii. 494. is, 
225 N 75» 859, 910, 948, 955 
v. 871, 889. vi. 295. vii. 383 
xi. 547, 650. 

Flying, ii. 574, 643, 942. iv. 913 
v. 688. vi. 214, 536. vii. , 

429. x. 276. 

Fly'ſt, iv. 482. v. 175. 

Foam, i. 203. vi. 512. 

Foaming, vi. 391. x. 301. Xi..64þ 

Foe, i. 522, 179, 649. ii. 72, 76, 
152, 202, 210, 369, 463, 72, 

769, 804, 1039. lil. 179. iv.) 


1 372, 373.749, v. 724+ vi. 12 


149, 363, 530» 537, 551. w. 
139. ix. 15, 253, 280, 295, 323 

327, 361, 383, 486, 951. x. 1) 

431, 926, 1033, 1038. xi. 155 
N. Foe, vi. 259. 


Flowing, iii. 640. iv. 496. v. 444. 
x. 910. xi. 846. 

Flown, 4. 502. vii. 50g. x. 422. 

Flows, v. 633. ix. 81. Xi. 158. 


Foes, i. 437. ii. 504. ii. 258, 39 
677. v. 735, 876. vi. 39, 4% 
O, 487, 503, 627, 688, 785 

31, 880. ix. 703. xi. 45353 
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Foil, x. 375. 

Foil (verb) xii. 389. 

Foil'd, i. 273. ii. 330. vi. 200. 
viii. 608. ix. 1076. 

Fold, ii. 65 1. i Iv. 187, 192. ix. 499. 

Folds, i. 724. ii. 645. vii. 494 ix. 
161, 498. xi. 431. 

Follow, i ii. 206, 662, 866. iv. 469, 
476. viii. 611. ix. 133. xi. 291, 
71. Xii. 335» 

Pollow'd, i. 238, 467. vi. 598. 
vii, 222, 558. viii. 508, 645. 
x. 533. Xi. 43 

neg. i i. — 4 x11. 484. 

Following, ii. 1025. iv. 437, 481. 
vii. 3. ix. 808. x. 278, 314, 367, 
12 xi. 352. 

Follows, ii. 25. 

Folly, ii. 686. iii. 153. iv. 905, 
1007. VI. 139. — ah viii. 553. 
x. 619, 621. xii. 560. 

Foment, iv. 669. x. 1071. 

Fomented, xi. 338. 

Fond, iti. 449. vi. 90. viii. 195, 
209. x. 834. 

Fondly, iii. 470. vii. 15 2. ix. 999. 
x. 564. xi. 59. 

Fontarabbia, 1. 5 87. 

Food, v. 400, 401, 407, * 633. 
vii. 126, 408, 540. ix. 237. 238. 
240, 573, 717, 768. x. 986. xi. 
54. Xii. 74. 

Fool, vi. 135. 

Fool'd, x. 880. 

Fools, iii. 496. 

Foot, vi. 625. vii. 228. ix. 71, x. 
347. xi. 645, 848, 858, 

At Foot, iii. 485. 

On Foot, ii. 941. 

Foot-ſtep, xi. 329. 

Forage, ix. 646. 

Forbear, viii. 490. 

Forbearance, x. 53. 

Forbid, v. 62. ix. 356, 703. x. 685, 
Porbiddance, ix. 903. 

Forbidden, i. 2. it. 85 2. iv. 515. v. 
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FOR 
69. ix. 904, 1025, 1026, Xx. 554 
xii. 279. 

Forbidder, ix. 8 15. 

Forbidding, ii. 475. ix. 

Forbids, ; 82. 2 is 758 750, 
753, 758, 759. xi. 49. 

Forbore, 11. 736. ix. 1034. 

Forborn, ix. 747. 

Force, 1. 94, 101, 121, 144, 145, 

| 230, 248, 560, 574, 629, 647. 
649. 11. 135, 188, 250, 358, 551, 
853, 1012. iii. 91. iv. 813. v. 
730. vi. 41, 125, 222, 293, 3243 
622, 794+ Ix. 348, 1046, 1173, 
1174. x. 246. xii. 412. 

Force (verb) ii. 62. xii. 521, 
525. 


829, 991. 

Forcible, ii. 793. ix. 95 5. 

More Forcible, vi. 465. 

Forcing, vi. 196. 

Ford, 11. 612. xii. 130. 

Foreign, iii. 548. x. 441, xii. 46. 

Foreknew, iii. 117. 

Foreknowing, xi. 773. 

Fore knowledge, ii. 5599 560, iii. 
116, 118. xi, 768. 

Foreland, ix. 514. 

Forelock, iv. 302. 

Foremoſt, ii. 28. 

Forerun, 1. 677. 

Forerunners, X1- 195, 

Forerunning, Vil. 584. 

Foreſeeing. i. 627. ili. 79. 

Foreſeen, iii. 121. vi. 673. xi. 
763. 

Foreſight, i. 119. xi. 368. 

Foreſt, i. 547, 613, 782. iv. 342. 
vii. 458. ix. 117. xi. 189. 

Foreſtall'd, x. 1024. 

Foretaſted, ix. 929. 

Foretel, xii. 242. 

Foretold, ix. 1171. x. 38, 191, 482, 
1031. xi. 771. Xt. 327, 328, 
329, 543+ 
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Forc'd, ii. 243. vi. 508. x. 475, 


. 2 


FOR 

Porewarn, 11. 810. vil. 73. ix, 61, 
xii. 507. 

Forewarn'd, vii. 41. ix. 378. 

Forewarning, x. 876. 

Forfeit, iii. 176. x. 304» 

Forfeiture, ili. 221. 

Forge, xi. 564. 

Forge (verb) iv. 802. 

Forget, iii. 32, 415. iv. 5 12, 639. 
v. 550. ix. 474. xi. 878. 

Forgetful, ii. 74. iv. 54. 

Forgetfulneſs, ii. 608. 

Forgets, ii. 585, 586, 

Forgiv'n, x. 950. 

Ds viii. 497, ix. g08. xi. 541. 

ot, ii. 747. xi. 807. 

Ferkel, X. 518, 519. 

Forlorn, 1. 180. 11. 615. iv. 374. 
vii. 20. ix. 910. x. 921. 

Form, 3. 591. iii. 605. iv. 876. vi. 
33. ix. 457+ x. 214, 543, 872. 

Form (verb) ii. 532. 

Form'd, i. 705. iii. 124. iv. 297, 
305, 441. v. 516, os 853. 
vi. 690. vii. 270, 356, 524- 
viii. 469, 596. 
898. xi. 369, 571. 

Former, ii. 234, 585. iv. 94. v. 658. 
viii. 290. ix. 1006. xii. 10g, 

Formidable, ii. 649. 

Forming, viii. 470. 

Formleſs, iii. 12, 708. 

Forms, i. 358, 481, 789. iii. 717. 
v. 4572 473» 573. vii. 455. xi. 


4+ 
Forms (verb) v. 105. viii. 223. 
Forfake, i. 308. x. 914. Xl}, 118. 
Forſaken, v. 878. 
Forfook, i. 43 2. xi. 516, 
Forth crept, vii. 320. 
Forth-floriſh'd, vii. 320. 


Forth-1flued, ii. 786. 

Forth- ;Nuing, iv. 779. ix. 447. 
Porth- reaching, ix. 781. 
Forth-ruſh, x. 704. 
Forth-ruſh'd, x, 456. 


IX. 149, 392, | 
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FRA. 

Forth ſtepping, vi. 128, 

Fortify, x. 370. 

Fortitude, ix. 31. xii. 570. 

Fortunate, ili. 569. 

Fought, i. 578. ii. 45. 768. vi. 29, 
220, 35 5, 666. xii. 261. 

Foughten, vi. 410. 


Foul, i. 33, 135, 446, 555. IL 651, 
748, 793. 111. 177, 692. iv. 118, 
571, 840, vi. 124, 388, 588, 
598. 1x, ©, 163, 297, 328, 329, 
331, 1078. x, 986. xi. 51, 124, 
464, Xii. 337. 

Found, x. 256. xii. 224. 


| Found out, i. 621, 703. iii. 275, 


viii. 35 5. 
Foundation, iv. 521, 


Foundations, vi. 643, 870. 

Founded, i. 427. iv. 753. vil. 239, 
618. xii. 550. 

Founder'd, ji. 940. 

Found'ſt, ix. 407. 

Fount, i iii. 357, 535-1V. 237. xi. 279 

Fountain, i. 783. iii 8, 375. 
229, 760. v. 203. vii. 8, "364 
ix. 73, 420, 597, 628. xi. 78, 
322. 

Fountain-ſide, iv. 326,531. vii. 327, 

Fountains, v. 126, 195. x. 860. 
xi. 826. 

Fourfold- viſag'd, vi, 845. 

Four-footed, iv. 397. 


Fowl, vii. 389. 398, 447, 451, 50%, 


521, $33. Viil. 341, 395+ x. 274 
604, 710. xii. 67, * 


| Fowls, v, 271, 


Fragrance, iii. 135. iv. 653. v. 286 
vill. 265. ix. 425. 

Fragrant, iv. 645, 695. v. 379. 

Frail, ii. 375, 1030. iii. 180, 404- 
iv. 11. vi. 345. ix. 340. 

Frailty, x. 956. xi. 302. 

Frame, ii. 924. iii. 395. v. 154 
vii. 273. viii. 15, 81. 

Fram'd, iv. 691. v. 256, 460. vil 


355. Xii. 249. 
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39. 
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Frames, v. 106. 

Franciſcan, iii. 480. 

Fraternal, xii. 26. 

Fraud, i. 401, 646. iii. 152, iv. 
121. v. 880. vi. 555, 794. vii. 
143. ix. 55, 89, 285, 287, 643, 
904, 1150. x. 485, 871. 

Fraudulent, iii. 692. ix. 531. | 

Fraught, ii. 715. v. 661. vi. 876. 
x. 346. xi. 207. 


Full Fraught, ii. 1054. 


Fray, ii. 908. iv. 996. xi. 651. 

Free, i. 259. ii. 19, 255, 551. iii. 
99, 124. iv. 68, 415, 434, 747. 
v. 235» 527, 549,791, 792, 819. 
vi. 292, 451. vii. 171. viii, 440, 
610, 641. ix. 351, 352, 671, 
8oz, 825. x. 999. xi. 513. xii. 


71, 90, 92, 304. 
Get Free, vii. 464. 


* Free, iii. 103. v. 532. vi. 181. 


Xe 372. 

ne. vil, il. 560. iv. 66. v. 236. 
Vit. 636. ix. 1174. x. 9, 46. 

Freed, viii. 182. ix. 140. 

Freedom, iii. 109, 128. iv. 294. 
v. 797. vi. 169. vill. 434. ix. 
762. xi. 580, 798. xii. 95. 

Freely, iii. 102, 175, 240. iv. 72, 
381. v. 538, 539. vi. 565. vii. 
540. viii. 322, 443. ix. 732, 
988. 

Freeze, i. 716. 


3 <1 au 797. iii. 534. vii. 504, 


838. 

Frequented, xi. 722. 

Frequenting, x. 1091, 1103. 

Freſh, i. 771, ii. 1012. iv. 229, 
326, 623. v. 20, 125, 203. vi. 
* viii. 274, 467, 515. xi. 135, 
45+ XIL 15, 42 

Freſheſt, ix. 9 

Fret, i. 597. 

Fretted, i. 717. 


57 , 
Frequent (verb) vii. _ xi, 317. 


F R U 
Friend, v. 229. ix. 2. x. 11, 60. 
Friendlieſt, v. 668. 
Friendly, iv. 36. vi. 22. vill. 9, 
65 1. ix. 564, 772. 
Friends, i. 264. iv. 866. vi. 38, 
60g. xii. 129. 


Friendſhip, xi. 796. 


Friers, iii. 474. 

Fright, xi. 121. 

Frighted, 1. 543. ii. 994+ 

Fringed, iv. 262. 

Friſking, iv. 340. 

Frith, 11. 919. 

Frizled, vii. 323. 

Frogs, Xi, 177. 

Front, i. 563. it. 302, 683. iv. 
300, 865. vi. 558, 569, 611. vii. 
509. ix. 330. xii. 592, 632. 


Front to Front, ii. 716. vi. 105. 


Fronted, 11. 532. 

Frontier, 1. 466. , 

Frontiers, ii. 998. 

Frontiſpiece, iii. 506. 

Frore, 11. 595. 

Froſt, xi. 899. 

Frown, ii. 713,720. iii. 424. vi. 260. 

Frown'd, ii. 719. 

Frowning, il. 106. Iv. 924. 

Frozen, 1. 352. it. 587, 602, 620. 

Frugal, v. 324+ vill. 20. 

Fruit, i. 1. iv. 147, 219, 249, 422, 
044, 652. V. 58, 67, 83, 341, 
482, 635. vi. 475. vii. 311, 325» 
540. viii. 307, 320. IX. 577. 
588, 616, 621, 648, 656, 659, 
661, 686, 731, 735, 741, 703» 
776, 781, 788, 798, 851, 869, 
904, 924, 929, 972, 996, 1011, 
1023, 1040, 1073, 1101. x. 4. 
13, 550, 565, 687, 1053. xi. 86, 
125, 413, 535+ Xil. 184, 

Fruit-tree,. vii. 311. 

Fruit-trees, v. 213. 

Fruitage, v. 427. x. 561. 

Fruitful, iii. 337. v. 388. vii. 396, 
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More Fruitful, v. 320. 

Fruition, iii. 307. iv. 767. 

Fruitleſs, v. 215. ix. 648, 1188. 

Vruits, It. 67, 451. iv. 148, 331, 
332. v. 304, 399, 464. viii. 44, 
147, 212, 527. ix. 745+ x. 603. 
xi. 26, 285, 327. xii. 551. See 
Firſt- fruits. 

Fruſtrate, ii. 193. iii. 157. ix. 944. 
xi. 16. 

Fry, vii. 400. 

Fuel'd, i. 234. 

Fugitive, ii. 700. iv. 923. ix. 16. 

Fugitives, ii. 57. 

Fugue, xi. 563. 

Fulfil, i. 431. iii. 157. vi. 675, 
729. ix. 230. xii. 402, 404. 
Full d. v. 246. vi. 729. vii. 635. 

viii. 491. zi. 602, 
Fulfilling, xii. 396. 
Fulgent, x. 449. 
Full, i. 372, 660, 797. ii. 24, 147, 
388, 688. iii. 332, 378. iv. 29, 
687. v. 517, 556, 639, 720, 
362. vi. 622, 720, 826. vil. 70, 


377. viii. 232, ix. 62, 802, 819, 


1126. x. 65, 503, 951. xi. * | 


ii. 301, 473» 
At Full, i. 641. 


Full grown, vii. 436. 

Full high, 1. 5 36. 

Full orb'd, v. 42. 

Full ſoon, 11. 805. vi. 834. 

Fully, viii. 180. x. 79, 374+ 
ulneſs, ili. 225. 

Fame, iv. 168. viii. 194. 

Fum'd, x1. 18. | 

Fumes, ix. 1050. 

Fuming, v. 6. vii. 600. 

Furies, ii. 596, 671. vi. 859. x. 620. 

Furious, iv. 4. vi. 86, 357. Vi. 213. 
viii. 244. xi. 854- 

Furnace, i. 62. ii. 888. 

Furniture, ix. 34. 

Fury, i. 179, 235. ii. 6a. at} 938. 
v. 808. vi. 207, 591. Xx. 240. 


GAR 
| Fuſil, xi. 573. 
| Future, ü. 222, ii. 78. v. 582, 
vi. 429, 502. vii. 183, 486. x. 
345» 840. xi. 114, 357» 764, 
774» 870. 


G 


Gabble, xii. 56. 

Gabriel, iv. 549, 561, v1, 865, 
877, 886, 1005. vi. 46, 355. 
ix. 54. 

Gain, ii. 1009, 

Gain (verb) 1. 190. vi. 907. viii, 
122. IX. 332. x. 901. Xii. 199, 
223. 

Gain'd, i. 471. iv. 512. v. 174. 

viii. 435. ix. 529. x. 373, 902. 

Gaining, xi. 766. * 

Gains, 111. 428. v 324. ix. 933. 

Gain-ſay, ix. 1158. 

Galaxy, vii. 579. 

Gales, iv. 156. viii. 515, 

Galileo, v. 262. 

Gambol'd, iv. 345. 

Game, vi. 667. xi. 714. xii. 30. 

Games, iv. 551. ix. 33. 

Gameſome, vi. 620. 

Gan, vi. 60. ix. 1016. x. 710. 

Ganges, 11. 436, ix. 82. 

Gap, vi. 867. 

Gap'd, vi. 577. 

Gaping, ii. 6 

Garb, 11. 226. 

Garden, 111. 66. iv. 209, 215, 226, 
230, 285, 529, 789. v. 260, 
368, 752. vil, g38. vin. 299, 
321, 326. ix. 206, 660, 662, 
x. 98, 116, 746. xi. 97, 118, 
222, 261. 


| Garden-plot, ix. 418. 


Garden-trees, ix. 657. 
Gardens, iii. 568. ix. 439. 
Gard'ning, iv. 328. ix. 203, 
Gard'ning tools, ix. 301. 

| 2 ix. 840, 892. 
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Garlands, iii. 362. iv. 709. xi. 594. 

Gaſh, vi. 331. 

Gate, iv. 568, 870. vii. 411. ix. 
389. xi. 230. 

Gate, ii. 873. iii. 515, 687. iv. 
178, 542, 579. v. 253, 254. X. 
298, 418. xi. 190. Xii. 571, 638, 
643. See Heaven, Hell, Palace. 

Gates, i. 171, 761. ii. 436, 631, 
645, 648, 684, 776, 853, 884. 
iv. 382, 898, 967. vi. 4. vii. 206, 
565. viii. 231, 241. x. 230, 231. 
xi. 640, 661. 

Gath, i. 465. 

Gather'd, iv. 271. v. 207. vii. 283, 
363. ix. 1111. x. 299, 344, 
1070. Ai. 537. 

Gathering, iv. 269. 

Gathers, ii. 590. v. 343. Xii, 631. 

Gave, i. 736. iv. 144, 350, 380, 
787. v. 858. vi. 402. vii. 175, 
541. vüi. 514. ix. 206, 748, 783, 
996, 1001, 1066. x. 122, 143, 
430, 650. xi, 49. 72, 182, 277, 

7. 


Gave heed, iv. 969. 

Gave way, v. 252. 5 

Gav'ſt, ii. 865. vii. 493. x. 138. 

Gay, i. 372. iv. 149, 942. vii. 
444. viii. 274. ix: 428. xi. 582, 
615, 866. 

Gayeſt, xi. 186. 

Gaza's, i. 466. 

Gaze, iii, 671. iv. 356. vi. 205. 
ix. 524. 

Gaze (verb) iii. 613. v. 47. ix. 535, 
$39, 578, 611. Es ; 
az d, v. 57, 272. vili. 258. ix. 
. | 
Zing, iv. 351. 

9 i. — 2 

Gemm'd, vii. 325. 

Gems, i. 538. 1i. 271. iii. 507. iv. 
649. vi. 475. xi. 583. 5 
eneral, i. 421. ii. 481, 773. iii. 
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, General's, i. 337. 


Generate, vii. 387. x. 894. 

Generated, vii. 

Generation, i. 653. vii. 102. 

Generations, xi. 344- 

Genial, iv. 712. vii, 282. viii. 598. 

Gentiles, iv. 277. xii. 310. 

Gentle, iii. 585. iv. 156, 308, 337, 
306, 404, 488, 806. v. 37, 130. 
viii, 287, 515, 648. ix. 527. X. 


93, 919. Xi. 188, 421. Xii. 435, 


525. * 

Gently, i. 529. iii. 583. iv. 259. vii. 
wins viii. 293. ix. 431. xi. 298, 
758. 


Geryon's, xi. 410. 


Geſture, i. 590. viii. 489. ix. 460. 
Geſtures, iv. 128. f 
Get, xii. 45. 

Ghallly, ii. 846. vi. 368. xi. 481. 

Giant, i. 576, 778. 

Giant angels, vii. 605. N. 

Giants, ili. 464. xi. 642, 688. 

Gibeah, i. 504. 

Gibeon, xii. 265. 

Gibraltar, i. 35 5. 

Gift, iv. 735. v. 19, 366. vi. 626, 
ix. 540, 806. x. 138. xi. 340. 
xii. 138. 

Gifts, iv. 715. v. 317. viii. 220, 
494. x. 153. zi. 57, 612, 636. 
XII. 500. 


Sigantic, xi. 659. 


Gilds, iii. 55 1. vii. 366. 

Gilds, vii. 415. 

Girds, vi. 542. viii. 82. ix. 1113. 

Gird on, vi. 714. 

Girded, ix. 1096. | 

Girt, iv. 276, v. 281. vii. 194. ix. 
1116, 

Give, ii. 14, 153, 157. iii. 318. 
iv. 381, 841. v. 206, 485, 093, 
822. viii. 319, 339. ix. 805, 818. 
xii. 12, 392. 

Give ear, ix. 1067. 


328. iv. 144, 492, 659. xi. 76. | 


Giver, viii. 493- 
| ; mM 1 Givers, 
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Givers, v. 317. 


Gives, v. 119, 403, 404. viii. 171. 


ix. 40, 686. 
Giving, iii. 299. vi. 730. 0 
Giv'n, i. 347, 776. ut. 332, 775. 
Iii. 103, 243. iv. 430, 561, 
1007. v. 454, 523, 740. vi. 322, 
887. viii. 386, 545. ix. 10, 951. 
X. 244, 385. xi. 255, 502. xii. 
66, 282, 287, 300, 519. 
Giv'n up, x. 488. 
Giv'ſt, ix. 8 10. . | 
Glad, ii. 1011. ii. 270, 630. iv. 
150. v. 29, 92. Vi. 258. vii. 291, 
386. viii. 245, 322. ix. 5 28, 025. 
x. 383, 777+ Xi. 20, 507. xii. 


Giade, iv. 231. ix. 1085. 

Gladlier, vi. 731. viii. 47. 

Gladly, ii. 1044. vi. 21. viii. 226. 
ix. 966. x. 775. xi. 332. xii. 366. 


Glance, vii. 405. viii. 533. ix. 


1034. xi. 442. 
Glanc'd, x. _ 
Glare, iv. 402. 
Glar'd, vi. 849. x. 714. 
Glaſs, i. 288. v. 261. xi. 844. 
Glaſſy, vii. 619. 
Glaz'd, iii. 590. 
Gleam, iii. 499. iv. 461. xii. 257. 
Glide, v. 200. vii. 402. ix. 159. 
Glides, xii. 630. 8 
Gliding, iv. 555. xi. 568. xii. 629. 
Glimmering, i. 182. ii. 1037. iii. 
429. : 
Glimpſe, i. 5 24. iv. 867. vi. 642. 
viii. 156, 
Gliſter'd, ix. 643. 
Gliſt'ring, iii. 550. iv. 645, 653. 
viii. 93. xi. 247. | 
Glitter, x. 452. 


Glittering, i. 535. iii. 366. iv. 686. 


V. 291, 592. : 
Globe, i. 291. ii. 512. iii. 418, 

422, 498, 722. iv. 723. vii. 280. 
- X. 671. 


* 


| 


G NA 
Globes, v. 259. vi. 590. 
Globous, or Globoſe, v. 649, 753. 


. 


vil. 357. 

Gloom, i. 244, 544. ii. 400, 858, 
vii. 246. x. 848. 

Gloomy, i. 152. ii. 976. iii. 242. 
iv. 270. vi. 832. 

Gloomieſt, x. 716. 

Glories, i. 719. 

Glories (verb) i. 573. 

Glorify, iti. 695. vi. 725. Vii. 116, 

Glorious, i. 89. ii. 16, 179. iii. 
376, 612, 622. iv. 39, 292, 658. 
V. 153, 309, 362, 567, 833. vii, 
370, 574. vüi. 464. ix. 961, 
1177. X. 391, 474, 537, 721- 
xi. 211. Xu. 334. 

More Glorious, vi. 39. xi. 213. 

Moſt Glorious, iii. 139. 

Gloriouſly, iii. 323, 65 5. 

Glory, i. 39, 110, 141, 370, 594, 
612. li. 265, 386, 427, 484, 
564. iii. 63, 133, 164, 239, 312, 
388, 449. iv. 32, 838, 853. 
v. 29, 719, 738, 839. vi. 290, 
383, 422, 680, 701, 726, 747, 
792, 815, 891. vii. 182, 184, 

187, 208, 219, 499. viii. 12. 
ix. 135, 1115. x. 64, 86, 226, 
451, 722. xi. 333, 384, 694. 
_— 172, 371, 456, 460, 477, 


540. 
| Glory (verb) x. 386. 


Glorying, 1. 239. 

Gloſs, v. 435- 

Gloſly, i. 672. : 

Glow'd, iv. 604. viii. 618. ix. 427; 
887. 


Glowing, iii. 594. v. 10. 
1 Gloz'd, iv. 549. 


Glozing, iii. 93. 
Glut, iii. 259. vi. 589. x. 990. 
Glutted, x. 633. 
Gluttonous, xi. 533. 
Gnaſhing, vi. 340. 
Gnaw, ii. 799. 


Go, 


- 


7. 


# 
0, 


IN EB X. 


G ON 

Go, 11. 456, 826, 1008. v. 118, 
229, 313- vi. 44, 275, 710. viii. 
649. ix. 372, 373, 382, 1156. 
1. 73 177, 265, 409. xii. 201, 
594» 615, 617. 

Go on, X11. 537. 

Goal, 11. 531. 

Goat, ix. 582, 

Goats, vi. 857. xli. 292. 

Goblin, 11. 688. 

God alone, iv. 202, 

A God, iii. 470. vi. 99. 

As a God, 11. 478. 

The God, iv. 33. ix. 506. 

Godhead, ii. 242. ili. 206. vi. 722. 
vii. * 586. ix. 790, $77. xii. 


Goddeſs, li. 757. v. 78, 381. vil. 
40. ix. 25 732 

Goddeſs like, viii. 59. ix. 389. 

Goddeſſes, xi. 615. 

Godleſs, vi. 49, 811. 

Demi. Gods, 1. 796. ix. 937. 

Godlike, 1. 358. ii. 511. ili. 307. 
iv. 289. v. 351. vi. 67, 301. vii. 
110. viii. 249. ix. 717. xil. 427. 

Goes, iv. 469. xi. 290. 

Going, ix. 1157. xi. 290. 

Gold, 1. 37 2, 483, 682, 690, 717, 
li. 4, 271, 947. iii. 352, 506, 
54, 595, 608, 642. iv. 220, 
238, 490, 554, 596. v. 187, 
282, 350, 442, 034, 759- Vi. 13, 
110, 475. vii. 406, 479, 577. 
_ 429, 501, 578. xii. 250, 253, 


303. 

Golden, i. 538, 715, 796. ii. 328, 
1005, 1051. iii. 337, 305, 572, 
625. iv. 148, 249, 305, 2a, 
997. v. 255, 713, 880. vi. 28, 
102, 527. Vit. 207, 225, 258, 
365, 597, 600. xi. 18, 24, 392. 

Golgotha, Ml. 477- 

Gone, iii. 544. iv. 994. v. 91. vi. 
670. ix. 1055. 

Gone forth, v. 883. 

Vol. II. | 
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| Got, i. 365. 


GRA 

Gone well; xi. 781i. 

Gonfalons, v. 589. 

Goodlieſt, iv, 147, 323. viii. 304. 
xi. 189. 

Goodly, iii. 548. viii. 15. ix. 576. 
xi. 509. 

Goodneſs, i. 218. iii. 158, 165, 
688. iv. 734, 847. v. 159. vil. 
171. viii. 279, 047. Xi. 353. 
X11. 469. 


Good-will, vii. 182. ii. 477. 


Gor'd, vi. 387. 
Gordian, iv. 348; 
Gore, xi. 468. 
Gorge, iii. 434. 
Gorg'd, x. 632. 


Gorgeous, ii. 3. v. 250. vi. 103. 


ix. 36. 
Gorgon, x. 527. 


| Gorgonian, 11. 611. x. 297. 


Gorgons, 1 11. 628, 

Goſhen, 1. 309. | 

ix. 594, 1072. x. 
879. xi. 87. 

Govern, v. 802. vii. 30, 510, 546. 

Govern'd, vi. 706. 8 

Government, x. 154. it. 88, 225. 

Governs, 11. 910. vi. 178. 

Gourd, v. 327. vii. 321. 

Grace, i. 111, 218. ii. 238, 499, 
1033. iii. 131, 142, 145, 174, 
183, 187, 198, 227, 288, 302, 
401, 639. iv. 94, 298, 304, 490, 
845. vi. 703. vii. 573. viii. 43, 
216, 222, 488. x. 767, 1081, 
1096. Xi. 3, 23, 255, 359, 890. 
X11. 305, 478, 2 ae 

Grac'd, xi. 1 

Graceful, ii. 109. viii. 600. ix. 459. 
x. 1066. 

Graces, ii. 762. iii. 674. v. 15. 
viii. 61. 

Gracious, iii. 144. v. 134. viii. 337, 
436. x. 118, 1047. xii. 271. 


[Gradual, v. 483. ix. 112. 


Grain, iv. $17. v. 285, 430. vi. 
M m m 515 


* 


1 mer T. 


GRE 

515. viii. 17. ix. 450. *. ae 
Xii. 184. 

Grand, i. 20, 122. ii. 507, iv. 192. 
v. 149. x. 427, 1033. 

Grand-child, x. 384. xii. 153, 155. 

Grant, v. 831. 

Granting, iv. 104. 

Grants, xil. 238. 

Grape, iv. 259: v. 307. 344. 

Graſp, iv. 989. 

Graſped, 1. 667. 

Graſping, vi. 836. 

Graſs, iv. 350. vii. 310, 315. ix 
450, $OZ. 

Graſſy, iv. 601. v. 391. vii. 463. 
ix. 186. xi. 324, 433+ 

Grate, 11. 881. | 

Grateful, iv. 55, 165, 647, 654. 
v. 645. vi. 8, 407. vii. 512, 
viii. 55, 650. ix. 197, 580. xi. 
323, 442, 864. 

More Grateful, iv. 331. viii. 606. 

Gratefully, viii. fe” xi. 370. 

Gratify, x. 625. 

' Gratitade, iv. 52. 

Gratolating, ix. 472. 

Gratulation, viii. 514. 

Grave, it. 911. 111. 247, 259. x. 
185, 635, 7 86. xii. 423- 

Grave (4 hedt.) 11. 300. 
xi. 585, 662. 

Gravely, iv. 907. 

Sraven, 1. 716. xi. 573. 

Gray, iii. 475. iv. 598. v. 186. 
vii. 373. xi. 540. xii. 227. 

Gray- headed, xi. 662. 

Graze, vii. 404. ix. 571. x. 7 

Grazed, 1. 486. 

Grazing, iv. 253. xi. 558. 

Greater, 1. 4, 258. v. 172. vi. 199. 
vii. 145, 347, 359, 604, 607. 
viii. 29, 87. ix. 621. x. 515. 
xii. 242, 533. 

Greateſt, 1. 367, 695. ii. 29. x. 


247, 528. 


\ 


iv. 844. 


GRO 


558. 
Greatneſs, ii. 257. iii. 165. viii, 


557 
Grecian, iv. 212. 
Greece, i. 739. x. 307. 
 Greedily, ix. 791. x. 560. 
Greedy, ix. 257. 
Greek, ix. 19. 


4 Green, i iv. 133, 325, 4 458, 626. v. 


480. vii. 316, 337, 402, 460, 
479. viii. 286, 631. XL. 435, 
858. x11, 1866. _ 

Greeting, vi. 188. 

| Grew, 11. 705, 720, 784. ili. 356. 
Iv. 195, 221, 694- — 336. viii. 
47, 470. x. 551, 561. xi. 152. 
riding, vi. 329. 

Grief, 11. 586. iv. 358. ix. 97. X11, 


373» 
Grieve, i. 167. xi. 754 
Griev'd, iv. 28. xi. 887. 
Grieving, vi. 792. 
Grievous, x. 501. xi. 770. xii. 508 
Grim, 1. 396. ii. 170, 682, 804, 
vi. 236. x. 279, 713. Xi. 469. 
Grind, x. 1072. 
\ Grinn'd, 11. 846. 
Gripe, vi. 543. xi. 264. 
Grip'd, iv. 408: * 
Griſly, 1. 670. ii. 704. iv. 821. 
Groan, v1. 658. ix. 1001. 
Groan (verb) iv. 88. | 
Groan'd, xi. 477. 
Groaning xii. 539. 
Groans, ii. 184. xi. 489. 
Grooms, v. 356. 
Groſs, i. 491. ii. 570. vi. 552, 
661. xi. 51, 53 Ih. 77. 
Groſſer, v. 416. ix. 1049. 
Groteſque, iv. 136. 
Grots, iv. 257. 
Grove, i. 403, 416. iii. 28. iv. 265, 
| 272, 982. v. 22. vi. 537. ix. 
418. x. 548. 
; Groves, 


8 x. 193. xi. 869. xii, 5575 | 


O00 


Q 


= 
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ves, 


'Grounded, 


3% * * 


| 


GUE 
Groves, iii. 569. w. 248. v. 126, 
292. vii. 404. ix. 388. 
Groveling, 1. 280. x. 177. 
Ground, 1. 421, 705, 767. ii. 929. 


Il. 179, 350. iv. 216, 406, 702, | 


731. v. 348, 367, 429. vi. 71, 
242, 388, 478. vii. 210, 30g, 
332, 334» 422, 442, 450, 475» 
481, $23, 525. ix. 497, 520, 
590, 1104, 11561. x. 201, 206, 

| 207, 850, 851, 1054, 1090, 1102. 
x1. 98, 106, 202, 262, 348, 850, 

858, 861. xii. 186, 628, 631. 
See Under-Ground. 

viii. 572. 

Grounds, 11. 126. 

Grow, i. 6g1. ii. 31, 220. iv. 98, 

216, 671. v. 477, 618. ix. 623, 
803, 1105. xi. 5, 274. Xii. 35 2, 
400. 

Growing, ii. 315, 767. iv. 438. 
* 202, 877. X. 244, 715. xii. 
164. 

Grown, it. 761, 779. vi. 661. ix. 
564, 742, 807, 1154. x. 529. 
xii. 116, 164, 351. 

Grows, iii. 356. iv. 425. V. 72, 
319 viii. 321. ix. 208, 617, 


G Woh, i. 614. iv. 629. v. 319, 
035. ix. 1 211. 

Grunſel, i. 460. 

Gryphon, 11. 943. 

Guard, vi. $a viii. 559. 


Guard (verb) ii. 1033. iv. 280. xi. 
eas, 
Guarded, ii. 947. 


Guardians, iii. 512. xi. 216. 
Guards, iv. 550, 862. x. 18. xii. 


590. 
Guards (verb) ii. 611, ix. at 
Gueſs, viii. 85. 


Gueſs'd, v. 290. 


Gueſt, v. 313, 351, 383, 50). vii. 
14, 69, 109. viii. 646. 
— xii. 166, 167. 


HAI 

Guiana, xi. 410. 

Guide, ii. 975. il. 194. iv. 442. v. 
gr. viii. 298, 312, 613. ix. 646, 
808. x. 146. xi. 371, 674, 785. 
X11. 647. 

Guide (verb) vi. 711. xii. 204, 482, 
400. 

Guided, vii. 15. viii. 486. 

Guides, v. 708. xii. 362. 

Guile, i. 34. 121, 646. ii. 41, 188. 
Ui. 92. iv. 349. Ix. 306, 466, 
733» 772. X. 114. 

Guileful, ix. 567. xk. 334. 

Guilefully, ix. 655. 

Guilt, ix. 971, 1043, 1114. x. 112, 
166. x11. 443. 

Guiltleſs,, ix. 392. x. 823, 824. 

Guilty, iii. 290. iv. 313. ix. 785, 

1058. x. 340. 

Guiſe, i. 504. xi. 576. 

Gulf, or Gulph, i. 52, 329. it. 12, 
441, 592, 1027. iii. 70. v. 225. 
vi. 5 3. ix. 72. x. 39, 253, 366. 
xi. 833. 

Gummy, x. 1076. 

Gums, iv. 248, 630. xi. 327. 

Gurge, xii. 41. 

Gouſhing, xi. 447. 

Guſt, x. 565, 698. 

H 

Habit, iii. 643. 

Habitable, viii. 157. 


Habitant, viii. 99. x. 588. 
Habitants, ii. 367. ili. 460. 


| Habitation, 11. 573. vi. 876. vii. 


622. 


Habitations, vii. 186. xii, 49. 


Habits, iii. 490. 

Habitual, x. 588. 

Hades, ii 964. 

Hail, i. 171. ii. 589. vi. 589. . 
698, 1063. xii. 181, 182. 

Hail (verb) i. 250. iii. 1, 412. iv. 
750. v. 205, 385, 388. Ri. 158. 
xi. 379. 


M m m 2 Hainous, 


r. 


4 

Heinops, ix. 929. x. I. 
Hair, ii. 710. iii. 640. v. 131. vii. 
323, 497 
Hairy, iv. 135. 
Hal'd, ii. 595. 
Half loſt, 
Other Half. iv. 488. v. 560. 
Half. rais'd, v. 12. 
Half rounding, iv, 862. 
Half-ſpy'd,. ix. 420. 
Half. ſtooping, ix. 427. 
Haif-ftarv'd, x. 595. 
Half-ſunk, vi. 198. | 
Half-way, iv. 777. vi. 128. 
Hall, V 762, 791. ix. 38. x. 444, 

522, 667. 
Halleluiah, x. 642. 


Halleluiahs, ii. 234. vi. 744. vii. 


634. 

Hallowed, iii. 31. iv. 964. v. 321. 

vii. 592. xi. 106. 

Halt, vi. 532. 

Hamath, xii. 139. 

Hand in Hand, iv. 321, 689. v. 
395. xii. 648. 

At Hand, ii. 674. iv. 552. vi. $37- 
vii. 202. viii. 199. 

Each Hand, 1. 222. v. 252. vi. 30), 
770. xi. 659. 

Either Hand, vi. 800. xii. 637. 

Left Hand, x. 322. 

Right Hand, ii. 174, 633, 869. 
iii. 279. v. 606, 864. vi. 154, 
747. 762, 835, 892. x. 64. Xii. 
457. 

Handed, iv. 739. 

Hang, ix. 798. 

Hanging, ii. 1051. iK 622. 

Hangs, ii. 637. v. 323. 

Hap, ix. 160, 421. 

Hap (verb) ii. 837. ix. 56. 

Hapleſs, ii. 549. v. 879. vi. 785. 
ix. 404. x. 3429 965. 

Haply, 1. 203. Iv. 8, 378, vi. 501. 
xi. 196. 

Happen'd, ix. 1147. 


Happier, i ji. 241 97, 446, 507, 775. 


| Hard, ii. 


H A R 
v. 76. vil. 117. viii. 282. ix. 
697. x. 237. xi. 88. Xii. 464, 
495, 587. 
Happieſt, iv. 317, 638, 774. x. 904, 
Happinels, i. 55. ii. 563. iii. 450. 
iv. 417. v. 235, 504. vi. 741, 


903. vii. 632. viii, 365, 399, 
405, 521. ix. 254, 340, 819. 
X. ig . 58. 


Thrice Happy, iii. 570. vii. 625, 
631. 

— * xii. 131. 

Harangues, xi. 663. 

Harbinger, ix. 13. xi. 589. 

Harbour, ix. 288, 

Harbour (verb) 1. 185. v. 99. 

250, 433, 444, 1021. 

Ill. 21, 200, 575. iv. 45, 432, 

584, 932. v. 564. vi. 452, 495, 

622. viii. 251. x. 468, 751, 992. 

xi. 146. 


{| Hard by, 1. 417. x. 548. 


Harden'd, 111. 200. vi. 791. 
More Harden'd, X11, 194. 
Harder, ii. 1016. 
Hardly, ix. 304. 
Hard'ning, 1. 572. 
Hardy, ii. 425: iv. 920. 
Harlot- lap, ix. 1060. 

Harlots, iv. 766. 

Harm, iv. 791, 843, 901. vi. 656. 


A / 


x. 1095. 

Harm (verb) inn 

Harmleſs, iv. 388. 

Harmonic, iv. 687. 

Harmonious, i iii. 38. vii. 206. vill, 
606. 

Harmony, i 11. 55 2. v. 625. vi. 65. 
viii. 384, 605. x. 358. 

Harmonies, vii. 560. 

Harneſs'd, vii. 202. 


594. Xl. 560, 583. 
Harps, iii. 365, 366. vii. 37, 258, 


[Hee 59, i 11. 596, 


5 Harſh, 


vii. 150. ix. 251, 326, 327, 350. 


Harp, ii. 548. iii. 414. v. 151. vil. 


NH HNA 


bean 


21. 
325 
95 
92. 


56. 
50. 


TN oF 


HEA 
Harſh, ii. 882. ix. 987. 
Harſhly, xi. 537. 
Hart, xi. 189. 
Harveſt, iv. 981. xi. 899. 
Harveſt Queen, ix. 842. 
Haſte, iti. 500. iv. 560. v. 331, 


125 Vil. 294. X. 1), 456. xi. 


Hale Fiverd) 5. 357. ii. 838. v. 136, 
211, 308, 326, 686. vii. 105. 
viii. 519. xi. 104. xii. 366. 

Haſted, iii. 714. vi. 254 vii. 291. 
ix. 853. xi. 81. 

Haſten, iii. 329. v. 846. x. 857. 

Haſten'd, i. 675. 


„Haſting, iv. 353, 867. vi. 85. 


Haſt'ning, xii. 637. 

Haſty, i. 730. 

Hatch, vii. 418. 

Hatching, iii. 378. 

Hate, i. 58, 107, 417. 11. 120, 336, 
577. iii. 298, 300. iv. 69, 99. 
v. 738. vii. 54. ix. 466, 471, 
475, 491, 492, 1123. x. 114, 
906. xi. 601. 

Hate (verb) i ii. 249. iv. 37. VL 559, 
734. xi. 553. = 18 
ated, x1, 702. xii. 411. | 

Hateful, i. 626. ii. 859. Iv. 505. 
vi. 264. ix. 121. x. 869. 

Hatefulleſt, x. 569. 

Hates, 11. 857. * 

Hatred, i. 308. 11. 500. x. 928. 

Hat'ſt, vi. 734. 

Haogbty, i iv. $58. vi. 109. ix. 484. 

More Haughty, v. 852. 

Haunt, iv. 184. Xi. 271, 835. 

Haunt (verb) iti. 27. vii. 330. 

Haunted, iv. 708. 

Havoc, 11. 1009. vi. 449. ix. 30. 

Havoc (verb) x. 617. 


Hazard, i. 89. ii. 453, 455» 473. 
v. 729. x. 491. 

Hazard (verb) iv. 933 · 

Head, i. 193, 211, 357. ji. 672, 


711, 730, 754, 758, 949. iii. 86, 


| 


H E A | 
220, 286, 319, 626. iv. 134, 
283, 443, 826, 953. v. 606, 830, 
842, 893. Vi. 346, 350, 556, 
625, 779. vii. 470. viii. 292, 
574. ix. 184, 189, 428, 499, 
1155. X. 133, 181, 449, 499» 
523, 732, 735» 815, 934, 955» 
1032, 1035. Xi. 5 34, 864. Xii. 
150, 388, 430, 432. 
Headlong, i. 45, 750. ii. 374, 772. 
vi. 864. 
Heads, 1. 435, 459. ii. 178. iv. 35, 
699. vi. 653, 757, 840. x. 1040. 
Heal, ii. 401. 
Heal'd, vi. 344, 436. viii. 468. 
Healing, ix. 290. 
Healthful, xi. 523. 


| Heap, ii. 590. iii. 709. iv. 815 Jo 


vi. 389. 

Heap (verb) 1. 215. 

Heap'd, iii. $3. v. 391. xi. 668. 
xii. 338. 

Heaps, x 558 

Heaps (ver ) v. 344- 

Hear, i. 274. ii. 65, 846. iii. 185, 
195, 701. ix. 410, 866. v. 411, 
555, 600, 602, 810. vi. 567. 
vii. 52, 101. vii. 3, 204, 208. 
ix. 281, 862, 960. x. 27, 731. 
xi. 31, 359. xii. 61, 367. 

Heard, 1. 275, 331: ii. 290, 477, 
519, 580, 993. iii. 710. iv. 2, 

681. v. 546, 557, 659. vi. 28, 
208, 557, 618, 769, 782, 867, 
909. vil. 51, 68, 181, 221, 296. 
vill. 10, 203, 205, 242, 452, 
500. ix. 518, 888, 1128. x. 23, 
97, 99, 116, 119, 163, 729, 
954, 1047. xi. 74, 153, 252, 
266, 322, 560, 663. xii. 103. 
529, 598, 024. 

Heard'ſt, vii. 561. 

Hearing, vii. 118. 

Hearken, iii. 93, 

Hearken'd, ix. 1134. x. 198. 

Hears, vii. 100. x. 506. 


Hear'ſt, 


HE A 
Hear'ſt, iii. 7. v. 224. 


Heart, i. 18, 151, 400, 444, 571. 


788. iv. 154, 484, 861. vi. 113, 
346, 350. vii. 60, 214, 150, 
486, 513. viii. 266, 322, 475, 


590. ix. 189, 550, 734, $45, 
876, 913, 955: x. 6, 357, 358, 

915, 940, 966, 973, 1061. xi. 
27, 92, 150, 288, 448, 494» 
$95, 866, 887. Xii. 25, 193. 
274, 524» 

Heart-ſick, xi. 482. 

Heart- truck, xi. 264. 

One Heart, viii. 499. ix. 967. 

Heart's, viii. 451. xii. 4, 

Hearts, v. 448, 532. 
1103. xi. 4: xii. 489. 

Heat, i. 453. ii. 219. iv. 668. V. 
231, 369, 437. ix. 1108. x. 
616, 653, 656, 691, 1037, 
1077. xi. 589, 899. xii. 634. 

Heath, 1. 615. 

Heathen, 1. 375. x. 579. 

Heave, xi. 827. 

Heav'd, i. 211. 


13, 553. Xii. 451. 
Heaven- baniſh'd, x. 437. 


Heav'n-fall'n, x. 535 · 

Heaven - gate, iii. 541. v. 198. vii. 
618. x. 22, 88. 

Heaven- gates, i. 326. ii. 996. 

Heav'n-tow'rs, xii. 52 

Heav'n-warring, ii. 424. 

Heavenly, i. 6, 138, 361. ii. 499, 


757, 813, 824. ili. 19, 213, 217, 


298. iv. 118, 361, 686, 711. 
v. 286, 316, 397, 500. ow 165, 
723, 788. vii. 7, 39, 69, 210. 
viii. 217, 350, 379, 453» 485, 
592, 615, 046. ix. 151, 457, 
607, 730, 1000. x. 624, 641. 
xi. 17, 207, 208, 230, 87 1. Xii. 
256. 

Heav? nly-born, ii. 680, 

Too Heavn'ty, x. 872. 


I N D E X. 


x. 1091, 


HER 
Heavier, 1 ul, 159. iv. 101. ix. 57. 
x. 835. 
Much Heavier, x. 836, 
Heavieſt, vi. 265. 
Heavy, ii. 902. vi. 551. x. 741, 
4 3 | 


Heed, x. 1030. 


Heel, v. 284. x. 181, 498. xii. 383, 
388, 433» 631. 

Heels, ii. 135. 

Heir, v. 720. vi. 707, 708, 387. 

Held, i. 200, 508, 618, 734, 755. 
11. 417, 761. iii. 643, 690. ir. 
860, 887. v. 82, 83, 771. vi. 2. 
vii. 100. Ix; 443. x. 411, 800, 
xi. 693. 

Held on, ix. 180. 

Hell- born, l. 687. 

Hell-doom'd, 11. 697. 

Hell-fire, ii. 364. 


1 Hell-gate, ii. 725, 746. x. 415. 


Hell-gates, x. 282, 369. 
Hell-hounds, ii. 654. x. 630. 


Helleſpont, x. zog. 
| Hellifh, ii. 504, 735. 
Heaven of Heavens, tit. 390. vii. 


iii. 298, 
300. vi. 636. ix. 409. x. 585, 
873. 


| Hells, 5 542. fi. 510. x. 494 
Helm, vi. 543. xi. 245. 
Helmed, 
* Helmets, vi 33; 

| Helms, 1. 547. iv. 553. vi. 840. 


vi. 840. 


Help, iv. 727. viii. 450. ix. 336 
X. 137. Xi. 165. 

Help (verb) viii. 418. ix: 624. 

Help'd, vi. 656. 

Hem, iv. 979. 

Hemiſphere, iii. 725, vil. 250, 384. 
ix. 52. Xi. 379. 

Herald's, ii. 518. 

Heralds, i. 752. xi. 660. 

Herb, iv. 253, 644. vii. 310, 336. 
viii. 254. ix. 111, 186, 206, 
572. x. 204, 711. X11. 184. 
Herbs, iv. 709. vii. 317. vill. 527. 
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| Hercolean, 


384. 


336. 
20b, 


527. 


Hean, 
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Herculean, ix. 1060. 
Herd, iv. 396, 652. vi. 856. ix. 
522. xi. 647. Xii. 19, 481, 


Herds, ii. 494. ti. 44. iv. 754. 
vii. 462. ix. 1109. xi. 557. 
xii. 132. 


Herdſman, ix. 1108. 

Hereditary, xii. 370. 

Hermes, iii. 603. iv. 717. xi. 133. 

Hermione, ix. 506. 

Hermon, xii. 141, 142. 

Heroes, i. 552. xi. 2433. 

Heroic, i. 557. ii. 549. iv. 551. 
vi. 66. ix. 14, 25, 29, 32, 40, 
485. ea yr 

Heſe i. 408. 

Heſperian, i, 5 20. iii. 568, iv. 250. 
viii. 632. 

Heſperus, iv. 605. ix. 49. 

Hewing, xi. 728. 

Hewn, i. 293. v. 759. vi. 449. 

Hid, i. 673, 688. 1it. 39, 624, 707» 
iv. 278, 497. vii. 600. vill. 
126, 167. ix. 76, 436. x. 100, 
117, 716. xi. 316, 579, 699. 

Hidden, ii. 271. vi. 442, 516. 

Hide, iv. 35. vi. 555. ix. 90, 162, 
1090, 1092, 1113. x. 723, 974. 
x1. 68, 111. 

Hideous, i i. 46, 313. ii. 177, 656, 
726, 788. vi. 107, 206, 577. 
xii. 50. 

Hides, i. 27. x 

Hierarch, v. 468. xi. 220. 

Hierarchal, v. 701. 

Hierarchies, v. 591, 692. vii. 192, 

Hierarchs, v. 587. 

Hierarchy, 1. 737. 

Hies, ii. 1055. 

High-arch'd, x. 301. 

High-bleſt, xi. 145. 

High-climbing, : iii. 546. 
High-honor'd, ii. 456. 
High-reaching, i ii. 644. 
High-ſeated, vii. 565. 


3 


| Hoary, ii. 891, 
Fold (verb) i. 657. 


* 

HHO L 

Highth, 1. 24, 92, 282, 552, 724. 
li. 95, 190, 324, 893. iii. 58. 
iv. 95, 138, 564. vi. 132, 300, 
793. vii. 215. viii. 413, 430, 
454+ Ix. 167, 510, 675, 677. x. 
24. Xi, 370. 

Highten'd, vi. 629. xi. 793. 

Hill, i. 10, 231, 403, 416, 670, 
689. ii. 495» 357, 944+ ii. 28, 
546. iv. 172, 182, 224, 243, 
538, 68 1. v. 186, 203, 604, 619, 
73%» 757+ vi. 25, 57, 69, 641, 
784. vii. 3, 300. viii. 262, 514. 
IX. 116. xi, 187, 210, 229, 367, 
377 381. xii. 591, 606, 626. 

Hill-top, vii. 520, 

Up-Hill, iv. 777. 

Hilloc, iv. 254. 

Hillocs, vii. 469. x. 860. 

Hills, i. 293. ii. 540. iii. 435. 
iv. 261. v. 261, 547. vi. 528, 
639, 044, 663, 664, 781. vii. 8, 
288, 326. vili. 275. xi. 5759 

740, 829, 852. xii. 146., 

Hind, xi, 189. 

Hinder, vii. 465. 

Hinder'd, x. 8. 

Hinders, ix. 778. | 

Hinges, ii. 881. v. 255, vii. 207. 

Hinnom, i. 404. 

Hirelings, iv. 193. 


| Hiſpaban, xi. 394. 


Hiſs, i. 768. vi. 212. x. 508, $43 
546, 573. 

Hifs for Hiſs, x. 518. 

Hiſling, x. 522. 

Hiſtorian, viii. 7. 

Hit, vi. 592. 


Hive, 1. 770. 


Hoarſe, ii. 287, 661. v. 873. vii. 
26. Xii. 58. 


xi. 899. 
Hold, x. 406. 


iii. 12, 362, 
iv. 111, 90%. 
v. 


895. iti. 84, 461. 
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HOP - 
v. 347» 395» 537, 723+ VI. 532» 
vii. 408. x. 135, 365; 751. xi. 
635, 900. xii. 68, | 

Holds, i. 124. ii. 497, 541, 1043. 
iv. 263. v. 103, 441, 537. vii. 
382. 

Holds on, xi. 633. 

Hollow, i. 314, 707. ii. 112, 285, 
518, 953. vi. 484, 552, 578. 
vii. 257, 289. | 

Hollow'd, vi. 574. 

Holy, i. 390, 683. iti. 1. v. 147, 
386, 593, 604, 712. vi. 272, 
743. Vii. 91, 584, 594, 631. 
ix. 899. xi. 606. xii. 109, 


1 

Holy Land, iii. 5 36. 

Holy One, vi. 359. xii. 248. 

Holieſt, iv. 759. vi. 724. 

Home, ii. 457, 458. vi. 622. x. 
1085. xi. 154, 692. 

Homely, x. 605. 

Homeward, v. 688. xii. 632. 

Homicide, 1. 417. 

Honey, vii. 492. 

Honer, i. 533. ii. 45 3. iii. 660, 
738. iv. 289, 314. 300. v. 188, 
289, 462, 817, 844. vi. 422. 
viii. 58, 508, 577. ix. 332, 
1057, 1074. xi. 617. 

Honor (verb) iii. 343. v. 315, 365. 
vi. 676. | | 
Honor'd, v. 73, 663. vi. 816. viii. 

274, 649. 

Honoring, viii. 569. 

Honors, v. 780. 

Hoods, iii. 490. 

Hope, i. 66, 88, 120, 190, 275. 
ii. 7, $9, 142, 221, 416, 498, 
522, 568. iii. 630. iv. 60, 105, 
108, 938, 960. v. 119. vi. 131, 
497, 787. viii. 209,481. ix. 257, 
422, 424, 475, 476, 633. x. 403, 
838, 1043. xi. 138, 271, 493, 
599. 779. xü. 370, 

Hope (verb) ii. 232, 234, 811. iv. 


— 


ö 
| 


| 


HOT 


892. vi. 287. vii. t21. ix. 126, 


xi. 308. xii. 576. 
Without Hope, x. 995. 
Hop'd, iii. 740. 


Hopeful, iv. 984. x. 972. xi. 543. 


Hopeleſs, ii. 186. ix. 259. 

Hopes, i. 637. iii. 449. iv. 808. 
ix. 985. x. 1011. 

Hoping, vi. 258. x. 339. 


Horizon, iii. 560. vi. 79. vii. 371. 


ix. 58. x. 684. 
Horizontal, i. 595. 
Horn'd, x. 525. xi. 831. | 
Horns, i. 439. iv. 978. vii. 366. 


X. 433+ 
Horonaim, 1. 409. 


| Horrent, ji. 5 13. 
| Horrible, i. 61, 137. ji. 846. vi. 


210. x. 472. xi. 465. 
Horrid, i. 51, 83, 224, 392, 564. 


ii. 63, 644, 676, 710. iv. 996. 


vi. 297, 252, 305, 668. ix. 185, 
x. 5 40, 789. xi. 465. 

Horror, ii. 67, 220, 616, 703. 
iv. 18, 989. v. 65. vi. 307, 863. 
ix. 890. x. 539- | 

Horrors, i. 250. ii. 177. x. $43. 

Horſe, ii. 887. x. 590. xi. 645. 

Horſes, v. 356. 

Hoſanna, vi. 205. 

Hoſanna's, iii. 348. 

Hoſpitable, i. 504. v. 332. 

Hoſt, i. 37, 136, 541, 635, 754+ 1 
519, 759, 824, 885, 993. i. 
606, 922. v. 535 „583, 710, 744. 
874. vi. 38, 104, 214, 231, 392, 
527, 590, 633, 647, 830. vil. 
132. ix. 441. x. 259, 437. xi. 
230. xii. 196, 209. 

Hoſtile, ii. 1040. v. 904. vi. 50, 
260. xi. 796. xii. 31. 

Hoſtility, ii. 336. 


Hoſting, vi. 93. 


Hoſts, vi. 800. : 
Hot, ii. 898. ix. 467. x. 694. xi. 
568, 845. | 


Hovering, 


ng: 
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Hovering, i. 345. ii. 717. v. 140. 
ix. 639. x. 285. $11 

Hour, i. 697. ii. 91, 848, 934, 
1055. iv. 581, 610, 779, 963. 
v. 170, 303, 667. vi. 10, 150, 
396. viii. 213, 512. ix. 225, 
406, 596, 739. x. 93» 440, 771» 
923. xi. 203. xli. 589. 

Hourly, ii. 796, 297. 

Hours, ii. 5 27. ill, 417, iv. 267. 
vi. 3. vii. 444. viii. 69. ix. 1188. 

Houſe, ii. 823. vi. 877. vii. 576. 

. 465. ii. 121. 

Houſe of God, i. 470, 496. xii. 349. 

Houſes, ix. 446. | 

Houſhold, ix. 233. x. 980. xi. 820. 

Howl, ii. 799. 

Howl'd, ii. 658, | 

Hubbub, ii. 95 1. xii. 60. 

Hue, i. 230, 527. iv. 148, 256. 
vii. 445. viii. 619. xi. 557. 

Hues, iv. 698. | 

Huge, i. 57, 196, 209, 547, 710. 
ll. 434» 473» 709, 874. vi. 193, 
251, 304, 552, $73. vil. 285, 
410, 496. x. 531. xi. 729. 

Hugeſt, i. 202. vil. 413. 

Hull, xi. 840. N 

Human, i, 359, 393, 482. iii. 44, 
462. iv. 206, 475, 751. v. 227, 
459, 518, 565, 572. vi. 300, 
896. vii. 75, 177, 368, 640. 
vüi. 119, 250, 392, 414, 587. 
ix. 197, 241, 554, 561, 712, 
714, 871. x. 793, 908. xi. 147, 
694. xii. 10, 71. 

Humane, ii. 109. ix 732. 

Humble, ii. 240. vii. 322. viii. 378. 
x. 912. xi. 295. 

Hombled, vi. 342. xi. 150. 

Humbles, xii. 193. 

Humbling, x. 576. 

Humbly, x. 1089, 1100. 

Humid, iv. 15 1. v. 425+ vü. 306. 

* 193. : 
umiliation, iii. 313. x. 1092, 1104. 
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Humor, iii. 610. vi. 332. vii. 280. 


Hundreds, i. 760. 

Hung, i. 287, $42. ii. 78, 1005. 
iii. 367. iv. 250, 302, 554- vi. 
190, 246, 763. vii. 242, 325+ 
viii. 307. ix. 430, 594. Xl. 247. 

Hung forth, iv. — 1 

Hung over, v. 13. . 

Hunger, iv. 184. v. 437. viii. 213. 
ix. 586. x. 5 56, 568. 

Hunter, xi. 188. xii. 33. 

Hunting, xii. 30. | 

Hurdled, iv. 186. 88 

Hurl'd, i. 45. ii. 180, 374. vi. 665. 
x. 636. 

Hurling, i. 669. 

Hurried, ii. 937. v. 778. 

Hurried back, ii. 603. 

Hurt, ix. 700, 727. Xii. 418, 

Hurtful, ii. 259. | 

Huſband, vii. 490. viii. g 2. ix. 204» 
234, 268, 482. x. 4, 336. xi. 291. 

Huſband's, ix. 385. x. 195. 

Huſk, v. 342. 

Hyacinth, iv. 701. ix. 1041. 

Hyacinthin, iv. 301. 

Hyaline, vii. 619. 

Hydaſpes, iii. 436. 

Hydras, 11. 628. 

Hydrus, x. 525. 

Hymen, xi. 591. 

Hymenzan, iv. 711. 

Hymn, iv. 944. 

Hymning, 5 vi. 96. vii. 258. 

Hymns, 11. 242. iii. 148. v. 656. 
vi. 7 


| Hypocriſy, iii. 683, 


Hypocrite, iv. 957. 
Hypocrites, iv. 744 


1 


I am, vii. 168. 
Jacob, iii. 510. xi. 214. 
Jaculation, iv. 665. | 


n n Janus 


| 


- i. 515. v. 382. 


IN D E X. 


ILL 

Janus, xi. 129. 
Japhet, iv. 717. 
Jar, v. 793- ä 
Jarring, ii. 880. vi. 316. | 
Jaſper, ui. 303, 519. xi. 209. 
Javan's, 1. 508. | 
Jav'lin, xi. 658. 
Jaws, x. 569, 637. 125 
lee, ii. 591, 600. x. 291, 697 

1063. xii. 193. 


Idea, vii. 557. 

Idiots, ii. 474. 

Idle, iv. 617. vi. KAY vii. 279. 
Idleneſs, x. 1055. 

Idly, x. 236. xi. 645. 
Idol, i. 396. vi: 101. - 
Idol-worſhip, xii. 11 5. 
Idolatreſſes, i. 445. 
Idolatries, i. 456. xii. 337+ 
Idols, i. 375, 446. 
223 iv. 503. x. 478. 8 
Jealouſy, v. 449. 
Jealouſies, v 763. 
Jehovah, i. 386, 487. vii. boz. | 
Jeſſamin, iv. 698. 

Jeſus, ix. 183. xii. Ao : 
Ignoble, ii. 227. xii - 221, 
Ignobly, xi. 624. | 
Ignominious, vi. 395. 


Ignominy, i. 115. ii. 207. vi. 383. 


Ignorance, iv. 519. ix. 775 809. 
Ignorant, ix. 704. Xi; 764. 
Hand, i. 205. xi. 834. 

lle, i. 746. ii. 410. iv. 275. 


$27. 
nes, i. 521. ii. 638. ii. 567, * 


iv. 354+ viii. 631, Ix. 1118. 
Ilium, i. 578. | 
IIl-fenc'd, iv. 372, 

III. foreſeen, xi. 583. 
Illaudable, vi. 382. 

Illimitable, ii. 892. 

Ill-join'd, iii. 463. 
IIl-mated, xi. 684. 

IIl-ſecur'd, iv. 370. 


| 


| | Nuftrates, v. 739. 


More Illuſtrious, v. 842. 
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- | Imagin'd, iii. 599. v. e. x. 2915 
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| Imbued, 


IMM 
Itl-worthy, xi. 163. 
Illuminate, vii. 350. 
Ilamin, i. 23. 
Illumin'd, i. 666. 
Ihluſion, x. 571. 
Illu ſions, iv. . 
Illuſtrate, x. 78. 


Illuſtrious, iii. 627. 


vi, 773. vii. 
109: ix. 8 


962. x. 367. 


Illy ria, ix. os. 

Image, i. 371, 440, 459. ii. 764. 
lit. 63. iv. 292, 472, 480, 567. 
v. 95, 784. vi. 736. vii. 519, 
326, 527, 627. viii. 221, 424, 
TR 544. xi. 308, 514 515, 
518, 525. 


— 4 R vi. 300. 


Imaginations, ii. 10. v. 105. 


langielsg. x. 553. 

Imaus, iii. 431. 
Imbalm'd, ii. 842. xi. 135. 
Imbark'd, xi. 753. | 
ImbattePd, i. 129. vi. 16, 550. 
. 322. Ai. 213. 
Imblaz'd, i. 538. v. $92. 
Imblazon'd, ix. 34. 
Imblazonry, ii. 513. 
Imbodied, i. 574. vi. 779. 
Imbolden'd, viii. 434. 
Imborder'd, ix. 438. 


| Imboſom'd, iii. 75. v. 597. 


Imboſs, xii. 180. | 
Imbowel'd, vi. 587. 
Imbow'r, i. 304. 
Imbow'r'd, ix. 1038. 
Imbrown'd, iv. 246. 
Imbrute, ix. 166. 

viii. 216. 

| Imitate, ii. 270. v. 111. a 
Imitated, iii. git. 
n v. 764. vi. 662. 


ä vii. 77. F = | 
| Immeaſure - 
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IMP 
Immeaſureable, i. 549. vii. 211. 
Immeaſureably, ii. 844. | 
Immediate, ii. 121. vi. 584. vii. 

176. viii. 617. x. 52, 1049. 

e. vii. 285. xi. 477. 
xii. 87. * 

Immenſe, 11. 8 29. 

Immenſe (adjeR.) i. 790. iv. 5 2. v. 
88. vi. 704. vii. 196, 620. x. 
300. xii. 469. 

Imminent, vi. 317. ix. 409. Xi. 725. 

Immortal, i. 53, 107, 559, 622. 
ü. 13, 553. 
373. vii. 77. ix. 291, 1166. 
xi. 50, 285. Xi. 435 

Immortality, iv. 201. v. 638. xi. 59. 

Immoveable, ii. 602. x. 303. 

Immures, 11. 435. 

Immutable, iti. 37 3. v. 524. ix. 1165. 

Immutably, iii. 121. vii. 79. 

Imp, ix. 89. 

Impair, vii. 608. xii. 10. 

Impair'd, iv. 850. v. 73, 665. vi. 
691. ix. 144. 

Impal'd, ii. 647. vi. 553. 

Imparadis'd, iv. 506. 

Impart, v. 677. vii. 81. ix, 728. 

Imparted, viii. 4444. | 

Imparts, v. 423. 

Impaſſable, x. 254. 

Impaſſion'd, ix. 678, 

Impaſſive, vi. 455. 
patience, x. 1044. 

Impearls, v. 747. 

Impediment, vi. 548. 

Impendent, ii. 177+ v. 891. 

Impenetrable, ii. 647. ix. 1086. 

Impenetrably, vi. 400. 

Impenitence, xi. 816. 

Imperfe&, ix. 338, 345. Xii. 300. 

Imperfection, viii. 423. 

Imperial, i. 536. fi. 310, 446. v. 
584, 801. vii. 588. 

Imperious, vi. 287. 

Imperiſhable, vi. 435. 

Impertinence, viii. 195. 


iii. 67, 267, 353» 
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Impervious, x. 254. f 
Impetuous, i. 175. ii. 880. iv. 560. 

vi. 591. xi. 744. 


Impious, i. 43, 342, 686. v. 813, 


845. vi. 188, 831. 
Impiouſly, vii. 611. 
Implacable, vi. 658. 
Implanted, xi. 23. 


Implements, vi. 488. 
| Implicit, vii. 323. 


Implies, iv. 901. x. 1017. 

Implor'd, viii. 377. 

Implores, vii. 38. 

Imply'd, iv. 307. 

Import, ix. 731. 

Important, xi. 9. 

Imports, viii. 77. 

Importune, ix. 610. x. 933. ; 

Impoſe, 1. 567. viii. 30. xi. 227. 

Impos'd, ii. 241. v. 679. vi. 407. 
vii. 545. ix. 235. xi. 172. X11, 397. 

Impoſition, xii, 304. 

Impoſſible, it. 250. iv. 548. vi. 
501. vii. 58. ix. 360. x. 800. 

Impoſtor, iii. 692. 

Impotence, ii. 156. 

Impower'd, x. 369. 

Impregnable, ii. 131. 


_ | Impregn'd, ix. 737. 


— iv. 500. 

Impreſs, iv. 558. 

Impreſs'd, iii. 388. iv. 150. vii. 
294. Xi. 182, 

Impreſſes, ix. 35. 

Improv'd, v. 498. IX. 54. 

Imprudence, xi. 686. 

Impulſe, iii. 120. ix. $30. x. 45. 

Impure, iii. 630. iv. 746. vi. 7 
*. 735 · 

Impurpled, iii. 364. 

Impute, x. 620. 

Imputed, iii. 291. xii. 295, 409. 

Imput'ſt, 1x. 1145. 


| In-abſtinence, xi. 470. 


Inacceflible, ii. 104. iii. 377. vii. 


142. 
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Inbred, ii. 587. 
Incatap, ii. 132. 
Incamp'd, x. 276. xi. 656. xii. 591. 
Incamping, vi. 412. 
Incapable, ii. 140. v. 505. vi. 434. 
Incarnate, iii. 315. ix. 
Incenſe, vii. 599. ix. 194. xi. 18, 
25, 439. xii. 363. 
Incenſe ahn 94. ix. 692. XU. 
338. 

Incens'd, il. 707. iii. 187. v. 847. 
vi. 130. viii. 235. Ix. 11632, 
Incentive, vi. 519. . | 
Inceſſant, i. 698. vi. 138. xi. 308. 

Inceſtuous, x. 62. 

Inchanting, x. 353. 

Incited, viii. 125. 

Inclement, iii. 426. x. 1063. 

Inclinable, ix. 742. 

Inclination, ii. 5 24. x. 265. 

Incline, iii. 402. x. 1061. xi. 145. 

| Inclin'd, iii. 405. xi. 250, 596. 

Inclines, ii. 314. iv. 615. 

Inelining, x. 46. 

Incloſe, 1. 617. 

Inclos'd, ii. 512. ili. 420, Iv. 283. 
vi. 101. vii. 486. ix. 494, 722. 

Incloſure, iv. 133. ix. $43- 

Included, 1x. 416. 

Incompaſs'd,. iii. 149. v. 876. 

Incompos'd, it. 289. 

Iacomprehenſible, viii. 20. 

Inconvenient, v. 405. 

Incorporate, x. 816. 

Incorporeal, i. 789. v. 413. vii. 


7 
Incorrapt, X1. 56. 
Incorruptible, 1 11. 138. ix. 298, 622. 
Increaſe, iv. 748. x. 486, 730, 
731. 
1.27. x. ah xii, 155. 
Increote, 111. 
Tecredible, iv. 593, 
| Jncumbent, 1. 226. 
Incumber'd, vi. 874. ix. 1051. 


Incyr, viii. 3 36. ix. 992. 


| 


| Inexorable, ii. 91. 
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| Incurr'd, x. 15. 


Incur'ſt, iv. 913. 

Ind, ii. 2. 

Indanger'd, i. 131. ji. 1017. 

 Indearing, iv. 337. 

Indebted, iii. 235. iv. 57. 

Indecent, vi. 601. 

Inde — grmoinrh ii. 408. 

Inden 

India, v. 339. 

Indians, ix. 1102. 

Indignant, x. 311. 

Indignation, iii. 707. vi. 81 1. ix. 
666. x. 418. 

Indignity, ix. 184. 

Indiz Set xi. 62 

Indiſſolubly, vi. 69. 

Indite, ix. 27. 

Individual, iv. 486. v. 610. 

Induce, 11. 503. 

Induc'd, viii. 253- 

Inducement, IX. 934. 

Inducing, vi. 407. 

Inductive, xi. g19. 

Indue, xii. 500. N 

Indued, 11. 356. x. 473, 815. vii. 
307 vil. 35 3. ix. 324, 871; 

Indulgence, ix. 1186. 

Indulgences, iii. 492. 

Indulgent, v. 383. ix. 3. 

Indurance, ii. 262. 

Indure, ii. 206. iv. 811, 920, 925. 
ix. 833. xi. 365. xii. 324, 405. 

Indur'd, 1. 299. ii. * v. 783. 
vi. 111, 431. 

Indures, ix. 269. 

Indus, ix. 82. 

Induſtrious, i. 751. 11. 116. viii. 137. 

Ineffable, iii. 137. v. 734. 

Ineffably, vi. 721. 

Ineffectual, ix. 301. 

Inelegant, v. 335. 

Inevitable, ii. 197, 322. 

Inevitably, viii. 330. 


In- 


Indian, i. 781. iii. 436 ix. 1108, 
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In- 
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ſa· experience, iv. 931. 
Jnexpert. it. 52, xii, 218. 
Inexplicable, x. 754. 
lnexpreſlible, v. 595. viii. 113. 
[nextinguiſhable, i ii. 88. vis 217. 
Inextricable, v. 528. 
lofallible, xii. 530. 
Infam'd, iz. 797. 
Iafamy, vi. 38 
lofant, xii. 168. 
lafant-blood, ii. 664. 
11 i. 78 
lnſect, x 


— i. 453. 

lnſection, i. 483. 

Inſeebled, ix. 488. 

lnſer, vii. 116. 

Inferior, ii. 26. iii. 420. iv. 59, 
3s"! mn « 382, 410, 541 ix. 825. 
X. 4 

Infernal, i. 34, 251, 657, 2 ii. 
66, 387, 2 $75». 7 687. 
881. iv. 793, 965. vi. 483, 

vii. 238. N. 136. X. 259, 389, 
464. 

* — vii. 91. ix. 285, 784. 

Infidel, i 1. 582. v 

infinite, i. 218. ii. 405, 797. iũ. 

12, 373, 706. iv. 74, 415, 734, 
916. v. 596, 8 74. vi. 241. vii. 


191, 602. viii. 3 420. x. 794, 


$04, 907, xi. 1 2. Xii. 469. 
Infinitely, iv. 414. 9 


Iafnitely good, vii. 76. 

Infinitude, iii. 711. vii. 169. 

Infirm, v. 384. 

lafrmer, x. 956. 

Infix'd, ii, 602. vi. $37. 

Inflame, ii. 58 1. ix. 1031. 

loflam d, i. 300, ii. 630 791. iv. 
N vi. 261. 

Inflames, iv. 818. 

laflaming, i ix. 1013. 

lnfſic, i. 96. x. 341. 

Inflited, ü. 33g. x. 51. 


Influence, ii. 1034. ii. 118. ir. 


Y 
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66g. v. 695. vii. 375. vill. 513. 
= 27 309. x. = 

nform'd, 111. 593. Vii. 63 ix. 275. 
— oe 486. * Alx 
Informing, xii. 232. 
Lafuriate, vi. 486. 
wrt! * 694. vii. 236. vill 474. 


. logender 'd, X. 530. 


Ingendring, ii. 794. iv. 809. 
Inglorious, i. 624. iii. 253. ix. 
xii. 220. 

Ingorg'd, ix. 791. 

Ingraft, xi. 35. 

Ingrate, iii. 97. v. 811, 

Ingrateful, v. 407. ix. * 

Iograve, xii. 5 24. 

Ingraven, ii. 302. 

Ingredients, xi. 417. 

lagroſs d, v. 775. 

Ingulf d, iv. 225. v. 614. 

Inhabit, ii. 355. vii. 162. 

Inhabitant, ii. 860. v. 461. 

Inhabitants, iv. 5. viii. 145. 

Inhabited, x. 690. 

Inheritance, ii. = 

Inhoſpitable, xi. 

neee e. 168. 

Inhuman, xi. 511. 

Inhumanly, xi. 677. 

Toimitable, i iii. 508. 

Injoin'd, ix. 207. x. 575. xi. 177. 

Injoins, ix. 357. 

Injoin'ſt, v. 563. 

Iniquities, Xi. 107. 

Injunction, x. 13. 

Injure, x. 1057. 

Injur'd, 1. 98. v. 450. 

Injury, i. 500. vi. 434. 

lojuries, x. 925. 

Inland, x. 423. 

Inlaid, vi. 758. 

Inlarg'd, i. 415. iv. 390. 

Inlarges, viii. 590. 

Inlay, iv. 701, 

Inlighten, iii. 731+ iv. 668. xi. 11 5. 
Jolight- 
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Inlighten'd, vi. 497. viii. 274+ 
Inlightner, xii. 271. 

Jolightning, viii. 143. 

Inly, xi. 444 

Inmate, ix. 495. ii. 166. 

Inmoſt, i. 168. iv. 738. v. 302. 
ix. 1048. xi. 418. 

Innocence, iv. 318, 388, 745. 
445+ vi. 401. viii. 501. ix. 8 
411, 459, 1054, 1075. xi. 30. 

Innocent, iv. 11. v. 209. | 

Innumerable, i. 101, 338, 699. 
iii. 147, 565. v. 585, 745, 898. 
vi. 82, 508. vii. 88, 156, 400. 
viii. 297. ix. 1089. x. 268, 507, 
896 | 

Innumerous, vii. 455- 

Inoffenſive, v. 345. viii. 164. x. 305. 

Inordinate, iv. 108. xt. 87. 

Inquire, iii. 571. viii. 225. Xii. 362. 

Inroad, iii. 421. vi. 387, 

Jarocds, i ij. 103. 

Toroll'd, xi. 523. 

Inſanguin'd, xi. 654. 

Inſatiate, ii. 8. ix. 536. 

InſeR, iv. 704. vii. 476. xl. 734+ 

Inſenſate, vi. 787. 

Inſenſible, viii. 291. x. 777. 

Inſenſibly, vi. 692. viii. 130. 

Inſeparable, x. 250. 

Inſeparably, iv. 473. 

Inſhrine, i. 719. v. 273. Xii. 334+ 

Inſinuating, iv. 348. 

Inſlav'd, ii. 333. xi. 797. 

Inſnar'd, iv. 717. 

Inſolence, 1. 502. 

Inſpection, ix. 83. 

Inſpire, i. 79. 

Inſpir'd, ir. 273. v. 322. vi. 155, 
503. viii, 476. ix. 180. x. 785. 
xi. 7. 

Inſpires, iv. 154, ix. 23. 

Inſpiring, iv. 804. 

Inſtant, vi. 549. x. 210, 345. 

Inſtantly, viii. 458. 

Taſtill d, vi. 269. Xi, _ 


| InſtioRtive, viii. 299. 


| Inſtruction, vii. 81. 


| Integrity, v. 704. ix. 329. 


| latercede, xi. 21. 
1 871. vi. 193: ix. 410. 
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Laſtrumental, i iv. 686. vi. 
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Inſtinét, ii. 937+ vi. 752. X, 263 
xi. 562. | 


Inſtruct, i. 19. x. 1081. 
Inſrocied, xii. 239, 557. 


Inſtructor, v. 546. xi. OY 
Inſtructs, v. 380. 


Inſtrument, i ii. 872. vi. 7 166, 


Inſtruments, xi. 559. 

| Inſofferably, ix. 1084. 
Inſulting, ii. 79. iv. 926. 
Inſuperable, iv. 138. 
Inſupportable, x. 134- 
Inſorrection, ii. 135. 


Intellect, vi. 351. 

IntelleQual, Ul, 147. v. 485. ix, 
483, 768. 

Intelligence, viii. 181. 

Intelligent, vii. 427. 

Intelligential, v. 408. ix. 190. 

Intemperance, xi. 472. | 

Intend, ii. 457,713. v. 867. x. 58, 

Intended, i. 652. viii. 447, 555. 
ix. 45, 295. x. 689. 

Intends, i. 14. ii. 727, 740. iv. 898. 
v. 693, 725. xii. 73. 

Intenſe, viii. 387. 

_— i. 787. iii. 192. iv. 810 

© I vi. 503. ix. 150. 462, 

78 1035. | 


X. 429. 

Interceſon, x. 228. ; 
Interceſſor, iii. 219. x. 96. xi. 19 
Interchange, ix. 115. 
Intercourſe, ii. 1031. vii. 571. it 

238. x. 260. 
Interdicted, v. 52. vii. 46. 
InterdiQtion, viii. 334. 
Interfus' d, vii. 89. 
TatermifGon; ti. 802. iv. 102. 


| Intermit, ii. 462. 


Intermits, 
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latermits, ix. 223. 

Iatermitted, ii. 173. ix. 1133. 

lntermix, viii. 54. Xi. 115. 

Intermix'd, vii. 598. ix. 218. 

Internal, viii. 461. ix. 711. 

Iaterpoſe, ii. 854. xii. 4. 

Interpos'd, iv. 253» v. 258. vi. 336. 
x. 323. xii. 270. * 

Interpoſes, iii. 7 28. 

Interpoſeſt, ii. 738. 

— 0arg xi. 33. 

Interpreted, v. 762. 

Interpreter, iii. 657. vii. 7227. 

[nterrupt, ii. 37 1. viik. 184. ix. 512. 
X11. 317. „ 

lnterrupted, xii, 286. 

Interval; vi. 105. 

Intervene, ix. 22. J 

Interview, vi. 555. xi. 593. 

Intervolv'd, v. 623. ; 

Interwove, i. 6 2 


lathrall, ii. 5 5 1. iii. 125. xii. 94. 
Inthrall'd, iii. 176. vi. 181. 
lathralment, xii. 171. 

Intitle, xi. 170. | 
Intoxicated, ix. 1008. 

lntrans*d, 1. 301. xi. 420. 
Intrench'd, i. 601. | 

lntricaties, viii. 182. | 
lntricate, ii. $77. v. 622. ix. 632. 
Introduce, iii. 368. v. 797. xii. 241. 
Introduc'd, x. 709. 
Intruſion, xii. 178, 

Intuitive, v. 488. 

Intwin'd, iv. 174. 

Intwining, x. 512. | 

lavade, it. 342. iii. 726, xi. 102. 
lnvaded, vi. 65 3. | 
Invaders, xi. 801. 

loyalid, viii. 116. 

lavent, vi. 464. 


Invention, vi. 498 
lurentions, vi. 631. vii. 121. 
mentor, vi. 499. | 


5 


lwented, ii. 70. iv. $24. ix. 767. 


. | Jy 
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Inventors, xi. 610. 
Inveſt, iii. 10. 
Inveſted, vii. 372, 
Inveſts, i 208. xi. 233. 
Invincible, i. 140. iv. 846. vi. 47. 
Invincibly, vi. 806. 
Inviolable, iv. 843. vi. 398. 
Inviron. See Environ. | 
Inviſible, i. 369. iii. 55, 375, 536, 

684. v. 157, 565, 599- vi. 681. 
vii. I22, 8 „ viii. 1 „X. 0 
Inviſibly, — 30 Wy 
Invite, ii. 278. v. 374. ix. 402. 


 Tavited, xii. 160. 


Invites, iii. 188. 


Inviting, viii. 208. ix. 777. 
1 xi. 828. * 

| nvo E, 1, 13. xi. 590. 5 
Invok'd, xi. 492, 591. xii, 112. 
Iavolve, ii. 384. 


I Involv'd, i. 236. ii. 807. v. 879. 
Inteſtin, ii. 1001. vi. 259. Xi. 484. | 


Vii. 227, 483. ix. 75. 


Inure, viii. 239. 


Inur'd, ii. 216. xi. $62, 
Inutterable, ii. 626. 


Invulnerable, ii. 8 12. vi. 400. 
Inward, iii. 52, 584. vi. 861. viii. 


221, 293, 539, 542, 608. ix. 97. 
762, 895, 1125. x. 221, 
871. xii. 101, 495. 


Inwardly, iv. 88. 
Inwards, xi. 439. 


Inwove, iii. 352. 


Inwoven, iv. 693. 

Inwreath'd, iii. 361. 

Jocond, i. 787. vii. 372. ix. 793. 
John, iii. 623. 

Join, ii. 718. iii. 282, 370. v. 164, 


197. vi. 294. ix. 882. x. 660. 
xi. 65 2, 686. xii. 5 16. 


| Join'd, i. 90, 577. iii. 152. iv. 687, 


863. v. 335, 513, 834. vi. 62, 
108, 206, 494. vii. 488. viii. 
58. ix. 198, 243, 259, 909. x. 
310, 359, 925. 

„ v. 106, x. 302, 924. 
Joins, 
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lone. xii. 38, 388. . 
oint, i. 426. ii. * 668. viii, 623 | 


Joint (adject.) x. 405, 408. 


Joint-hands, 1 IX. 244. 


E xi. 488. 

ointed, vii. 49. 

Joints, viii. 269. ix. 891. | 

— xi. 714. 

an, i. 50 os. 

ordan, x11. 145- 

Jordan 'S, 111. $35. 

joſhua, xii. 310. 

Joſiah, i. 418. 

Jove, i. 198, 512, 514. 741. iv. 
277. ix. 396, 508. AP xi. wy 

Jove's, iv. 719. 

Journey, ii. 985. v. 559. viii, 36. 
ix. 479. xĩii. ty 204. 

Journey (verb) vii, 246. xii. 258. 

Journey'd, iv. 173. 

Journey's, iii. 63 3. 

Journeys, viii. 88, 

Jouſt, ix. 37. 

Jouſted, i. 683. 

Joy, i. 123, 250, 524, 788. i. 3715 
372. 387, 495» 586, 765. ii. 67, 


1 


68, 137, 205, 338. 347» 417- 


iv. 92, 155, 369, 509. v. 638, 
641, vi. 23, 94, 200, 607, 774. 
vii. 161, 256, viii. 266. ix. 115, 
478, 633, 770, 843, 882, 990, 
1081. X. 
457. 577» . xi. 43, 80, 139, 
361, 625, 628, ** xii. 22, 3725 


468, » $04» 5 bs --. 
Joy (verb) v 40. vil. 170. 
'd, ix. 1166. | | 
Ae iv. 766. 


oyous, vii. 51 5 
Joy, ii. 819. iv. 411. ix. 955. 


x. 741. 
Ire, 1. 148. it. 95, 185 iv. 25 
vi. 843. vii. 184. ix. 18, 


x, 936, 1023. xi. 885. 
Iris, iv. 698. xi. 244. 
Irkſome, ii. 527. v. 35+ In, 242. 


103, 345» 359» 351, 
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Tron, i ii. 327, 646, 878. ul. 594, 

iv. 859. 898. v. or oh vi. 576, 
I. 568. 

Irradiance, viii. 617. 

Irradiate, iii. 5 3. 

Irrational, ix. 766. x. 708, 

Irreconcileable, i i. 122. 

| Irregular, v. 624, | 

Irreparable, ii. 331.. 

Irrefiſtible, vi. 63. 

Irreſolute, i ix. 87. 

Irreverent, xii. 101. 

Irrevocable, xii. 323. 

Irriguous, iv. 25 5. 

Iſaac, xii. 

Iſis, i. 478. | 

Isel, i. 413, 432, 482. xii. 0 

| Ive, i. 508. iv. 280. 

Iſſued, iv, 454. 

. Iſſued forth, viii. 233• 

Iſſues forth, vi. 9. 

 ving, vi. 332. x. 408. 

Iſſuing forth, x. 533. 537. 

Iterate, j ix. 1005. 

Ithuriel, iv. 788, 810, 868, 

| Jubilant, vii. 554. 

Jubilee, iii. 348. vi. 844, 

Jucieſt, v. 327. 

| oy L487 

udge, iii. 154. x. 118, 126, 160, 
- Xi. 167. 

Judge (verb) 3 11. 233. iii. 123, 330, 
iv. 904, 912. viii. 448. x. 55, 
62, 7% 96, 338, 992. xl. 603, 

BY" 705. xl i. 460, 461. * 

 Judg'd, ii. 390, 448. iii. 295. „. 
850. vi. 37, 426. x. 73, 81, 173, 
209, 229, 494, 1047, 1059 
1087, 1099. xii. 412. 

Judges, xii. 320. 

Judges (verb) iv. 910. 

Judgeſt, iii. 155» 

Joiginent, vilh 636. ix. 10. x 51 

| Bt, 164, 197, 932. xi. 66k, Xii 

14, 92. 


| Judgments, xi, 605 725. xii. Ja. 
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jodicious, viii. 591. ix. 1020. 

Juno, 1v. 500. ix. 18. 

lrory, iv. 778. 

Jupiter, Iv. 499- 

Juriſdiftion, 11. 319. 

Joſt, ii. 18, 38, 825. iii. 98, 215, 
294, 335. iv. 389, 443, 755 
v. 562, 814. vi. 121, 265, 381, 
726, 740. vii. 184, 186, 231, 
487, 570, 631. viii. 572. ix. IO, 
698, 700, 701, 1056. x. 7, 535, 
643, 857, 888, 930, 969, 1045. 
xi. 65, 455, 526, 577, 681, 703; 
818, 870, _ 901. xii. 16, 92, 
273, 294, $40 

Juſt (adverb) iii. 527, iv. 460, 863. 

Joſt then, 1x. 278. 

juſtice, i. 70. ii. 733. iii. 132, 210, 
407. v. 247. X. 54, 59, 78, 755» 
857, dz 8. Xi. 667, 1299 X11. 99; 
231, 401. 

juſtification, xii. 296. 

1. 20, x. 142. 

Jutling, ii. 1018. x. 1074. 

Jitly, iti. 112, 677. iv. 72. v. 736. 
ix. 40, 100. x. 168, you xi. 
288. xii. 79. 

Ivy, ix. 217. 

K 

Keen, v. 436. vi. 322. ix. 588. x. 
166. xi. 842. 

Keep, ii. 775, 852, 999. iii. 578. 
ir. 372, 420, 525, 685, 842 
viii. 3 20, 634. ix. 62, 245, 704, 
$20, x. 856. xi. 550- 

Keeping, ix. 363. Xil. 365. 

Keeps, vii. 379. 

Ken, i. 59. xi. 379, 396. 

Within Ken, 111, 622. 

Kennel, ii. 658. 

Kens, v. 265. 

kept, ii. 725. v. 128, 900. vii. 145, 
594, 634. ix. 746. x. 427, 619. 

Kernels, v. 346. 
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Key, ii. 725, 774, 850, 871. 
Key-hole, ji. 876. 
Keys, 111. 485. 
Kick” d, iv. 1004. 
kid, iv. 344. ix. 583, xii. 20. 
Kids, 111. 434. 
Kill, x. 402. 
Kills, xii. 168. | 
Kind, i. 704. iii. 462. iv. 217, 286. 


v. 479, 490. vi. 73. vii. 311, 
394, 451, 543. viii. 393. ix. 565, 
72, 1101. xk. 248. xi. 337. 
Kindled, ii. 170. ix. 637. 
Kindles, x. 1076. 
Kindlieſt, v. 336. 
Kindly, iv. 228, 668. vii. 419. 


Kindred, x11. 122. | 
Kinds, iv. 397, 671. v. 341. vii. 


393. viii. 343, 597. x. 012. xi. 
582. 
Kine, ix. 450. xi. 647. 


King, 1. 131, 392, 444, 471, 484, 


735. 11.42, 220, 316, 325, 698. 
699, 751, 851, 978, 992- iii. 317, 


374. Iv. 41, 111, 821, 973. v. 
220, 640, 664, 690, 769, 777. 
818, 870. vi. 42, 227, 357, 70S, 
718, 886. vil. 122, 208, 608, 
vni. 239. rr 
218. x11. 165, 205, 326, 359. 

Kingdom, 11. 325, 361. vi. 183, 
815. vii. 161. x. 406. 

Kingdoms, ii. 384, 403. xii, 262. 

Kingly, ii. 673. iii. 505. xi. 249. 

Kings, i. 694, 721. ii 4. iv. 212, 
280, 383. xi. 243, 390, 398. 
X11, 202, 320, 329, 348. 

Kiſs'd, v. 134. 

Kiſſes, iv. 502: 


| Knee, i. 112. v. 788, 817. vi. 194. 


Knee-tribute, v. 782. 
Kneel'd, xi. 150. 
Knees, 111. 321. v. 608. x. 918. 
Knew, 1. 93. iv. 828, 1013. v. 
35, 287. vi. 327. viii. 54> 251, 
271, 283, 445, 508. ix. 561, 
*Q0o0 792, 
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792. x. 12, 19, 170. xi. 504. 
Knew 'ſt, XU. 577. 
1 18 i. 881. ii. 336. ix. 30, 


3 

Knit, iv. 267. 

Knots, iv. 242. 

Know, 1. 630, 643. 11. 206, 316, 
740, 744, 821, 839, 990. iii. 180, 
662, 694, 703. iv. 86, 113, 517, 
523, 565, 588, 037, 775, 827, 
828, 830, 831, 1006. v. 100, 
243, 402, 414, 454, 461, 741, 


789, 820, 856, 859, 860, 895. 


vi. 148, 163, 704. vii. 61, 97, 
125,127, 131, 631,639. viii. 103, 
173, 191, 192, 280, 282, 328, 
373, 490, 548. ix. 368, 709, 
726, 758, 773, 804, 1071, 1073, 
1137. X. 27, 169, 207, 629, 
967. xi. 50, 85, 92, 356, 475, 
578. Xit. 82, 174, 599, 610. 
Knowing, iv. 222. vii. 83. viii. 438. 
ix. 709, 1055. xi. 307. xi. 127. 
Knowledge, i. 528. iii. 47. iv. 222, 
515, 525, 638. v. 52, 60, 108, 


509. vü. 75, 120, 126, 543. 


viii. 8, 324, 353, 551. ix. 687, 
597, 723, 727, 752, 790, 804, 
820, 998, 1073. xi. 87, xii. 279. 
559, 582. See Tree. 

Known, i. 90, 374, 376, 515, 732. 
ii. 839. iii. 647. iv. 757, 836. 
vi. 20, 418, 432. vii. 85. vin. 
106. ix. 110, 699, 976, 1023, 
1102, 1150. x. 5, 150, 684. xi. 
88, 307. xii. 544. 

831 TR 151, 806, 807. iv. 103, 
201. vii. 144. viii. 138, 705, 
765, 1146. x. 787, 793. xi. 199. 

Know'ft, i. 19. ii. 730. iii. 276. 
iv. 426, 584, 895, — 1006. 
vi. 689. vii. 493, 530, 622. 
viii. 372, 573, 620. ix. 252, Xx 


72, 948. xi. 335. 
Kſar, xi. 394. 


LAN 
i + 


Laborious, ji. 80. xi. 178. 

Labor, i. 164. ii. 262, 1021, 1022, 
iv. 328, 613, 625. vi. 492. vii. 
133, 213. IX. 208, 236, 944. 
x. 491, 670, 1054, 1056. xi, 
172, 377 

Labor (verb) i ix. 205, 302. 

Labors, ix. 214, 841. 

Lab'rers, xii. 631. 

Lab'ring, ii. 665. x. 1012. xi. 565 
xii. 18. 

Labyrinth, ji. 584. ix. 183. 

Laden, x. 550. 

Laertes, ix. 441. 

Lag, x. 266. 

Lahor, xi. 391. 

Laid, i. 137, 172. iv. 457, 521, 
741, 791, 815. vi. 339, 572 
viii. 254. ix. 408. x. 1046. xi, 
438, 479, 732 

Lair, vii. 457. 


169, 576. ili. 521. iv. 261, 459. 
v. 186. x. 562. xi. 847. 
Lakes, ii. 621. vii. 397, 437. 
Lamb, ix. 583. xii. 20. 
Lambs, iii. 434 1. 649. 
Lament, viii. 244 xi. 266. 
Lament (verb) i. 
874- a 
Lamentable, ii. 617. 
Lamentation, ji. 579. 
Lamented, x. 845. 
Lamenting, v. 894. xi. 675. 
Lamp, iii. 22, 581. iv. 764. vil 
370. viii. 520. 
Lamps, i. 728. v. 713. 
xii. 255. 
Lance, i. 766. 
Land, i. 227, 228, 343, 519, 73% 
ii. 589, 940. 


548, 653. iv. 643, 652, 662. 


Lake, i. 210, 229, 280, 702. ii. 74, 


448, xi. 287, 


IX, 104 


iii. 75, 440, 53% 


| Vil. 


vii. 28 
ix. 76 
xii. 1 
159, 
Land-m 
anded, 
ands, 
vii. 4 
Landſki 
angua 
anguit 
angui 
angul! 


Lap, iv 


+ . 
Lapland 
apſe, 

Lapſed, 
Larbor' 
Large, 

It. 4 
300, 


EN D 


LAW 
vii. 284, 307,415, 473. viii. 144. 
ix, 76, 8 1, 117. x. 693. xi. 337. 
xii. 122, 127, 134, 138, 156, 
159, 172, 178, 197, 259, 339- 
Land-mark, xi. 432. 
anded, x. 316. 
ands, i. 290. iii. 588. v. a: 
vii. 429. xii. 56. 
Landſkip, ii. 491. iv. 153. v. 142. 
anguage, viii. 373. ix. 553. xii. 54. 


anguiſh, x. 995. 
anguiſh'd, vi. 497. 


65 anguiſhing, x. 996. 
30 ix. 1041. x. 778. xi. 
3 11. 665. 
apſe, viii. 263. xii. 83. 
Lapſed, iii. 176. x. 572. 
. Larbord, ii. 1019. | 


Large, 1 1. 195, 213, 285, 444, 790. 

*.. 430, 495, 530. iv. 144, 223, 

300, 434. v. 317, 318, 343» 

558. vi. 309. vil. 486. viit. 191, 

375. X. 244. xi. 626, 732. xii. 

14 21, 305. 

3% Too Large, vi. 730. viii. 104. 
Largely, viii. 7. ix. 1043. Xl. 845 
Larger, x. 529. 

Laſcivious, ix. 1014. 
Laſting, 1. 55. itt. 449. x. 742. 

2 Lateral, x. 705. 

agb, ii. 20% x. 626. xi. 626. 

Laughs, ii. 731. 

Laugh'ſt, v. 737. 

Laughter, vi. 603. viii. 78. x. 488. 

Xl. 59. 

Lavinia, i ix. 17. 

Laurel, iv. 094. 

Law, ii. 200. iv. 637, 750. v. 798, 

0 822. vi. 41, 42. ix. 654, 775. 

x. 83, $805. xi. 49. X11. 29, 287, 

| 289, 290, 297, 300, 306, zog, 

3% WY. 397 402, 404, 41, 488. 

12 Without Law, v. 798. 

lass, ii. 18, 241. 

vn. 693, 819, 844, 883. x. 228. 


vii. 


v. 679, 680, 


LEA 
xii. 226, 230, 244, 282, 283, 
304, 521, 522. 
Lawfol, v. 570. viii. 614. 
Lawleſs, X11. 173. 
Lawns, 1v. 252. 
Lax, vil. 162, 
Lay, 1. 52, 196, 209, 301, 312. 
11. 168. iii. 628. iv. 28. vi. 239, 
390. viii. 463. ix. 418. x. 89, 
777, 851. xi. 380, 506. xii. 608. 
Lay by, iii. 339. 
Lay fiege, x1. 656. 
Lay in wait, ix. 1173. 
Lays, vii. 436. 
Lays forth, iv. 259. 
Lazar-houfe, xi. 479. 
Lead, iii. 255. iv. 100, 530. v. 375, 
684. viii. 86. ix. 631, 690, x 
261, 463, 830. xi. 364, 468. 
xii. 17, 309. 
Lead forth, vi. 46, 47. 
Lead on, xil. 614. 
Leader, i. 272. ii. 19. 
949. vi. 232, 451, 621. 
Leaders, i. 357. vi. 67. 
Leadeſt, xi. 372. 
Leading, ii. 991. ix. 631. x. 267. 
Leads, ii. 433, 525, 976. iii. 690. 
viii. 613. ix. 215. x. 266. 
Leaf, iv. 1695. v. 747. vii. 317. 
League, 1. 87. ii. 319. iv. 339, 
375 
League, ii. 929. iv. 164. x. 274, 
438. 
Leagues, iii. 488. 
Leagu'd, x. 868. 
Lean'd, iv. 494. 
Learning, v. 12. 
Leap'd, iii. 470, 472. 
Leaps, iv. . 
Learn, i. 695. ii. 354, 686. iv. 
2 v. 4. vi. 147,717. viii. 
„190. ix. 275. xi. 360. xii. 
= 
Learn'd, ii. 816. iv. 533. v. 856. 


vi. 367. xi. 440, 575. 


iv. 933. 


| "4 &'&2 Leave, 
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L EN 
Leave, ii. 250. Iv. 434. viii. 377. 
xii. 348. 
Without Leave, ii. 685. viii. 237. 
88. 
Leave (verb) i. 224, 236. iii. 238, 
247. iv. 529, 789. v. 118, 669. 


viii. 168. ix. 265. x. 819, 820, 
xii. 110, 


1070. xi. 269, 804. 
186, 339. 439.4557 586. 


Leaves, i. 302. iv. 266. v. 6, 219, 


480. ix. 519, 615, 1095, 1110. 
Leaves (verb) iv. 747. 
1074. x. 434. X11. 129, 153, 153. 
Leaving, x. 711. 
Lebanon, 1. 447. 
Led, i. Lys 401, 455, 678. iii. 698. 


iv. 208, 476, 605, 797. v. 215, 


256. vi. 26, 232. vii. 575. viii. 
269, 302, 485, 511. 
644, 1039. x. 188, 324. xii. 639. 

Led on, vii. 61. 

| Lee, 1. 207. 

Leer, iv. 503. 

Left, ii. 633. See Hand, Side. 

Left, i. 146, 213, 433- ll. 361, 1000, 
iii. 207. iv. 80, 81, 428, 595+ 


v. 235, 230, 526, 730. vi. 104, 


309, 443, 689, 851. vii. 125. 


viii. 2, 77, 460, 478, 534- ix. 142, 
338, 345, 351, 652, 1051, 1057, 
X. 46, 421, 437, 452, 


1185. 


534 xi. 221, 304, 753. Xii. 61, 
71, 343, 481, 506, 513, 523. 
Legal, xii. 410. 
Legion, vi. 230, 232. viii. 232. 


Legions, i. 301, 632. I. 132, 537, 
iv. 942. v. 669. vi. 64, 


1006. 
142, 206, 655. vii. 134. viii. 427. 
Legs, x. 512. 


Leiture, ii. 1046. x. 5 10. xi. 254. 


Lemnos, 1. 746. 
Lend, ix. 260. xii. 200. 


Length, i. 209, 564. it. 274, 709, 


893, 1028. vi. 78, 107, vii. 483. 
IX. 79. x. 302. xi. 730, 782. 
Lengthen 'd out, x. 774. 
Lent, Iv. 483. 


ix. 621, 


ix. 473, 


LI 
Leo, x. 676. 8 


Leper, i. 471. 


Leſſen, iii. 304. vii. 614. 


Lethe, ii. 583. 

Lethean, ii. 604. 

Levant, x. 704. 

Leucothea, xi. 135. 

Level, i. 726. ii. 634. Iv. 252. 


Level'd, ii. 712. iv. 543. vi. 591. 


vii. 376. 
Leviathan, 1. 201. vii. 412. 


Levied, 11. 905. xi. 219. 

Levy, ii. 501. 

Lewd, 1. 490. iv. 193. 

Lewdly, vi. 182. 

Liable, vi. 397. 

Liar, iv. 949. 

Libbard, vii. 467. 

Libecchio, x. 706. 

Liberal, iv. 415. viii. 362. ix. 90). 

Liberty, ii. 256. iv. 958. v. 793, 
823. vi. 164, 420. x. 307, 368, 
xii. 82, 83, 100, 526. 

Libra, iii. 558. 

Libyan, i. 355. iv. 77. X11, 635. 

Lice, xii. 177. 

Lichas, ll. 545» 


Lick UP, X. 630. 


Lick'd, ix. 526. 

Lie, i. 266, 279. 11. 360. iii. 243. 
iv. 631. ix. 76. x. 276. x11. 190, 

Lies, i. 367. iii. 93. v. 243, 709. 
1. 44. 

Lies (verb) ii. 588, 958, 974. i. 
569. viii. 193, 641. ix. 340, 620, 
725. X. 987. xi. 177, 053. 

Life for Lite, iii 236. 

Eife- blood, viii. 467. 

Life-giving, Iv. 199, 

Lifeleſs, iii. 443. ix. 1154. x. 707. 

Lift, iii. 486. iv. 688. vi. 299. 

Lift up, ii. 393- 

Lifted high, vi. 189. 

Lifted up, iv. 49. 

Light (adje&.) i. 439. iv. 1012. 
vi. 642. ix. 386. 

; Light 


nern 


LIN 

Light (verb) viii. 5 20. ix. 173, 
305. x. 73, 740, 934+ xi. 590, 
767, 858. 

Too Light, v. 495. 

Light-arm'd, ii. 902. vi. 529. 

Light down, i. 349. 

Lighted, iv. 570. vi. 103. x. 316. 
xi. 209. 

Lighter, ii. 906. v. 480. 


'Lighteft, X. 45. 


Lightly, iv. 811. v. 7. 
Light'n, x. 960. 


Lightning, i. 175. ii. 66. v. 734. 
184, 1075. 


vi. 642, 849. * 
xii. 229. | 
Lights, vii. 343, 346, 382. 


Lights (verb) i. 228. iii. 437, 742. 
| iv-183, 703, $15. v. 276. x. 833. 


Lik'd, xi. 587 

Likelier, iv. 5 27. 

Likelieſt, ii. 525, iii. 659. vi. 688, 
ix. 3941 414 

Likely, iii. ibo. iv. 872. ix. 935. 

Moſt Likely, ix. 365. 

Liken, vi. 299. 

Likeneſs, ii. 673- iv. 813. viii. 450. 
X. 327. xi. 321, $22. 

Likening, i. 486. v. 473- 

Likes, iv. 738. vi. 353, 717- 

Likeſt, ii. 756. ili. 572. vi. 301. 

Liking, xi. 587. 

Limb, i. 426. ii. 668. iii. 638. vill. 
625. ix. 484. 

Limb (verb) vi. 352. 

Limb by Limb, viii. a: 

Limb'd, vii. 456. * 

Limbeck, iii. 605. 

Limber, vii. 476. 

Limbo, iii. 495. 

Limbs, iv. 772. x. 1069. 

Limit, vi. 140. Xii. 145. 

Limitary, iv. 971. 

Limited, vi. 229. 

Limits, iv. 384, 964. v. 785 

Line, iv. 210, 282. vii. 480. Vil 
102, ix. 64. 


LIV 
Lineaments, v. 278. vii. 477. 
Ling? ring, ii. 56, 702. xii. 638, 
Link, ix. 914. 
Linked, i. 328. ji. 1005. iv. 339. 


Ix. 133, 970. x. 905. xi. 139. 


Lion, iv. 343, 498: vii. 464. viii. 


393. 
Liona, x. 703. 


Lioneſs, viii. 393. 

Lip, ii. 614. viii. 56. 

Lips, v. 150, 675. viii. 218. 
1144. 


Liquid, i. 229, 701. iii. 519. iv. : 


455+ v. 25. vi. 348. vii. 68 204, 
362. viii. 263. Xi. 570. 

Liquors, V. 445. 

Lift, ii. 656, 798. iv. 803. viii. 75. 

Lifted, xi. 860. 

Liſten, vi. gos. 

Liſtens, v. 627. 

Liſt'ning, vii. * 563. x. 342. 

Lithe, iv. 347. 

Live, ii. 194, 254, 318, 500, 868. 
iii. 244, 293. iv. 533. v. 81, 

474. 795. vi. 344. 350, 461. 
vii. 152, 176, 182, 276, 281, 
340, 341, 633. ix. 653, 688, 
829, 833, 908, 910, 933, 1085. 
x. 269, 919, 923, 1028. xi. 38, 
95, 158, 161, 180, 535, 554. 
629, 802, 872, X11. 299, 351, 
411, 602. 

Liv'd, ir. 198. vii. 204. viii. 264, 
295. ix. 1166. xi. 764. xii. 
117. 

Livelier, xi. 242. 

Livelieſt, i. 274. 


| Lively, iv. 363. viii. 269, 311. 


Liver, vi. 340. 
Liveries, vii. 478. 
Livery, iv. 599. 
Lives, xi. 621. x11. 17. 
Lives (verb) i . 477. iv. 
888. ix. 764, 932, 933. xi. 337. 
Liv'ſt, xi. 553. 
Livid, i. 182. 


Living, 
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Living, 1. 433. ii. 613, 855, 1050. 
ili. 327, 443. iv. 287, 605%. 
v. 197, 652. vi. 846. vii. 388, 
392» 413» 451, 455» $28, 534, 
566. vii. 154, 370. ix. 228, 
539. x. 277, 788, 974. xi. 160. 
xii. 118, 527. 

Load, iv. 972. v. 59. vi. 644 

Loaded, iv. 147. viii. 307. ix. 577. 

Loath, iv. 386. ix. 946, 1039. xii. 

8. 

Mere Loath, x. 109. 

Loath'd, xii. 178. 

Loathſome, iii. 247. xi. 624. 


Local, xii. 387. 


Locks, iii. 361, 626. iv. 301. v. 56. 
x. 5 59, 1066. 5 

Locuſts, i. 341. xii. 185. 

Lodge, iv. 720. v. 377. 

Lodge (verb) iv. 790. vi. 7. 


Lodg'd, vi. 531. vii. 201. viii. 


105. xi. 823. 

Loftieſt, i. 499. iv. 138. 

Lofty, iii. 734. iv. 395+ xi. 640. 
Loins, i. 352. v. 282. ix. 1096. x. 
983. xi. 455. Xii. 380, 447+ 

Lonely, ii. 228. xi. 298. 

Long ſufferance, iii. 198. 

Long - time, vi. 245. Xii. 23, 316. 

Long-wander'd, xii. 313. 

Longing, ii. 55. iv. 511. ix. 593, 
74. 4. 877. _ 

Longitude, iti. 576. iv. 539. v. 754. 
vii. 373. | 

Look, ii. 106, 307» 418, 680. 

iv. 28, $73. vi. 469. ix. 397, 
1132. x. 296, 1094. 

Look (verb) iv. 458, 460, 462. 
v. 800. ix. 687. xi. 897. 

Look down, iii. 257, 722. 

Look up, iv. 1010. 

Looks, 1. 522, 680. iv. 291, 464, 
570, 718. v. 12, 122, 331. VIII. 
474, 616. ix. 222, 239, 309, 
454, 534. 558. x. 111, 360, 
608, 919. | 


U 


Looks ( 90K wh 

oks (verb) i. 595. 

Looks down, * 

Look'd, ii. 918. iv. 178. v. 54. 
x. 412. xi. 556, 638, 712, 840. 

Look'd round, vi. 5 29. 

Look'd up, iv. 1013. 

Looking, x. 993. xi. 381. 

Looking back, xii. 641. 

Looking down, xi. 887. xii. 60. 

Looking ſorth, xii. 209. 

Looking on, ix. 312. 

Look'ſt, iv. 33. 

= Jamey ix. 1110. 

e, ii. 887. iii. 362. iv. 497. 

Let Looſe, i, 155. N * 

Looſly, vii. 425. 

Looſning, vi. 643. 

Lop, iv. 629. ix. 210. 

Lopt, vi. 575. 

Lopt off, 1, 459. 

Loquacious, x, 161. 

Lord, 11. 236, 699. iv. 516, 943. 
v. 205, 608, 799. vi. 425, 887. 
vii. 205. viii. 106, 376. ix. 154, 
1 873. x. 401, 794. xi. 257. 

Xii. 34, 70, 502, 544. 

Lord Goa, X. 5 

Lordly, ii. 243. ui. 579. 
ords, i. 32, 194. iv. 290. vi. 451. 
viii. 339. ix. 658. x. 467. xi. 
803. xü. 93, 349. 

Lore, ii. 815. ix. 1128. 

Loſe, ii 146, 325, 483, 607. v. 21, 
731. vii. 153. vii. 332. ix. 944, 
959. xi. 459. 798. xil. 358. 

Loſes, viii. 553. ; 

Loſing, iii. 206, 280. 

Loſs, i. 4, 188, 265, 526, 631. 
ii. 21, 330, 440, 770. iii. 308, 
678. iv. 11, 849, 904. vii. 74. 
viii. 480. ix. 131, 912. x. 752, 
1019. 

Loſt, i. 55, 105, 106, 136, 243, 
270, 312, 316, 471, 591, 637. 
ii. 48, 110, 149, 231, 561, 894, 


982. ili. 150, 173, 223, 233» 
280. 
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280. iv. 109, 573, 854. vi. 838. | 
ix. 479, 642, 784, goo, 1022, 
1072, 1165. x. 374, 574» 929, 
945, 1036. xi. 59, 87, 288, 347, 
682, 798. xii. 46, 84, 101, 429, 
621. . 

For Loſt, ii. 14. 

Not Loſt, i. 525. vi. 25. xi. 594. 

Lot, i. 608. ii. 223, 617. iv. 446, 
561, 1011. ix. 690, 881, 952. 
x. 261. xi. 765. 


Loud, i. 314, 394+ 532. ii, 520, 


579, 921. ti. 340, 348, 397, 
429- Ve. 193. V. 23, $9, 557» 
67. vii. 271. viii. 244. x. 445. 
41, 699, 845. xii. 56, 229. 

Full Loud, ii. 65 5. 

Louder, x. 954. 

Loudeſt, ii. 954. xi. 8. 

Love-labour'd, v. 41. 

Love-tale, i. 45 . 

Loveleſs, iv. 766. 

Lovelier, ix. 232, 505. 

Lovelieſt, iv. 321. viii. 558. 

Lovelineſs, viii. 547. | 

Lovely, iv. 152, 848. vii. 502. viii. 
471. ix. 504. x. 152. 

More Lovely, iv. 714. v. 380. 

Lover, iv. 769. 

Lover's, v. 450. 

Loving, viii. 588. x. 993. 

Lour'd, ix. 1002, 

Louring, ii. 490. 

Lours, iv. 873. 

Lower, iii. 540. iv. 76, 91. v. 410. 
vii. 18, 84. viii. 199. Xi. 283. 

Lowlieſt, xi. 1. 

Lowlineſs, viii. 42. 

Lowly, i. 434. iii. 349. v. 144, 
201, 463. viii. 173, 412. x. 937. 

Loyal, iv. 755. 

Loyalty, v. goo. 

Lucent, iii. 589. 

Lucid, i. 469. xi. 240. 

Lucifer, v. 760. vii. 131. x. 425. 

Lucre, xii, 5 11. 


— 


X. 
MAG 
Lull, ii. 287. 
Lull'd, iv. 771. 
Luminaries, vii. 185. viii. 98. 
Luminary, iii. 576. 
Luminous, iii. 420. viii. 140. 
Lure, ix. 518. 
Lur'd, ii. 664. x. 276. 
Lurk, iv. 5 87. 
Lurking, ix. 1172. 
Lurks, ix. 267. 
Luſt, i. 417, 496. ii. 791. iv. 753. 
ix. 1015. xi. 795. 
Luſtful, i. 415. xi. 619. 


Luſtre, i. 97, 538. ii. 271. iv. 850, 


x. 447. xi. 325. 
Lute, v. 151. 
Luxuriant, iv. 260. 
Luxurious, i. 498. ix. 209. xi. 788, 
Luxury, i. 722. xi. 715, 751. 
Luz, iii. 513. 
Lyre, iii. 17. 


Mace, x. 294. 
Machination, vi. 504. 
Mad, iv. 129. 

Madding, vi. 210. 

Made anſwer, v. 735. 
Made faſt, x. 319. xi. 737. 
Made gay, vii. 318, 
Made halt, xi. 210. 
Made haſte, x. 29. 

Made head, ii. 992. 
Made way, ix. 550. 
Madneſs, xi. 486. 

Mad'ſt, i. 22. iv. 724. x. 137. 
Mzonides, iii. 35. 
Mzotis, ix. 78. 
Magazine, iv. 816. 
Magellan, x. 687. 

Magic, i. 727. 
Magnanimous, vil. 511. 
Magnetic, iii. 583. 
Magnific, v. 773. x. 354. 


Magpni- 


1-N=+ D E X. 


MAL 


Magnificence, i. 718. ii. 273. viii. 


101. 


Magnificent, iii. 502. vii. 568. x. 


I 
1 vii. 97. 

Magnify d, vii. 606. 
Magnitude, ii 1053. vii. 357. 
Magnitudes, viii. 17. 
Mahanaim, xi. 214. 

Maia's, v. 285. 


Maid, v. 223. 
Majefty, ii, 266. iv. 290, 607, 
vi. 101. vii. 195. viii. 509. xi. 


$42. 

Majeſtic, ii. 305. vii. 42. 

Mail, v. 284. vi. 308. 

Maim'd, 5 

Main, vi. 698. x. 257. ' 

Main (adject.) ii. 121. iii. 83. iv. 
233. vi. 216, 243, 471, 85 
vii. 279. xi. 431. 

Mainly, xi. 519. 

| Maintain'd, vi. 30. 

Make, i. 255. ii. 113. v. 70, 829. 
vii. 519. viii. 484. ix. 127, 
778, 866. x. 611, 798, 1028. 

Xi. 680. 

Make appear, x. 29. 

Make known, ix. 817. 

Make ſhort, x. 1000. 

Make ſure, x. 402. | 

Maker, i. 486. i. 915. iii. 113, 
676. iv. 292, 725, 748. „. 148, 
184, 551, 858. vii. 116. vil. 
278, 380, 485. ix. 177, 338, 
538. x. 43, 743. xi. 611. 

Maker's, iv. 380. viii. 101. xi. 
514, $15» 


Makes, iii. 


290. vi. 7, 458, 697. 


xi. 651, 892. xii. 167. 
Making, iii. 113. v. 858. ix. 138. 
Malabar, ix. 1103. 

Maladies, xi. 480. 

Male, i. 422. vii. 529. viii. 150. 
Males, xii. 168. 
. 41. 


Malice, 1 


1 


il. 282, ii. 158, 


> 


MAR 
400. Iv. 49, 123. v. 666. vi. 270; 


502. ix. 55, 306, 461, 
Malicious, 1x. 253. 
Malign, fi. 553. iv. 503. vi. 313. 
vii, 189. 
Malignant, x. 662. xii. 538. 
Mammon, i. 678, 679. ii, 
291. 


9 
Manacled, i. 426. 


228, 


Manag'd, viii. 573. 


Mane, vii. 466, 497. 

Mangled, v.. 368. 

Manhood, iii. 314. x. 148. xi, 
246. xii. 389. 


Manifeſt, vi. 70%. vii, 615. viii, 


423. x. 66. 

Man-like, viii. 471. 

Manly, iv. 302, 490. 

Manna, 11, 113. 

Manſion, i. 208. ji. 462. iii, 699, 
vi. 738. viii. 296. 

Man- -Naughter, xi. 693. 

Mantle, i. 10. iv. 609. 

Mantling, iv. 258. v. 279. Vil. 439. 


Manuring, iv. 628. Xi. 28, 
| Maraſmus, xi. 487. 


Marble, iii, 564. 

March, i. 413. 11. 5745615. v. 688. 
vi. 72. x. 474. 

March'd, vi. 77. 

Marching, i. 488. ii. 886. Xil. 40. 

Mariner, iv. 558. 

Mariſh, xil. 630. 

Maritim, xi. 398. 

Mark, iv. 400, 962. v. 21. ix. 92, 
528. xii. 50. 

Mark'd, iv. 129, 401, 568. 

Marle, i. 296. 

Marocco, 1. 584. xi. 404. 

Marr'd, iv. 110. ix. 136. 

Marriage, v. 223. vin. 487. Xi. 
$91- 

Marriageable, v. 217. 

Mariiages, xi. 684. 

Marrying, xi. 716. 

Marſhal's, ix. 37. 

5 Martial, 


2, 
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M E A 
Martial, i. 540. 
Martyrdom, ix. 32. 
Marvelling, ix. 551. 


N DE * 


Mary, v. 387. x. 183; 


Maſculine, = 890. 
Maſk, iv. 768. 


Maſs, iii. 708. vii. 237. "Y 548. 


Maſſacre, xi. 679. 
Maſſy, i. 285, 703. ii. 
vi. 195. xi. 565. 
Maſt, i. 293. 
Maſter-work, 
Maſt'ring, ix. 125. 


858. v. 634. 


vii. 505. 


Maſt'ry, ii. 899. ix. 29. 


Match, vi. 631. 
Match'd, 11. 720. xi. 
Matching, v. 113. 
Matchleſs, i. 623. ii. 


vi. 341, 457. X. 404. 


Mate, 1. 192, 238. 


685. 


487. iv. 41. 


iv. 828. vii. 


403. viii. 578, 594. x. 899. 


Material, iii. 709. 


Materials, ii. 916. vi. 478. 


Mates, vi. 608. 
Matin, v. 7. vi. 5 26. 
Matrimonial, ix. 319. 


vii. 450. 


Matron, i. 505. xi. 136. 


Matron-lip, iv. 501. 


Matter, i. 256. iii. 413, 613. v. 


472, 563, 738. vii. 


233. ix. 669, 


951, 1177. x. 807, 1071. 


atters, viii. 167. 


Mature, v. 862. ix. 803. x. 822. 


xi. 537. 

Mature (verb) i. 660. 
Matureſt, ii. 115. 
Maugre, iii. 255. ix. 


. 11. 


56. 


Maw, ii. 847. x. 601, 991. 
May-flow'rs, iv. 501. 


Maze. ix. 409. 


Mazes, ii. 561. v. 622. x. $30. 


Mazy, iv. 239. ix. 1 
Meadow- -ground, xi, 
Meadows, vii. 460. 
Meagre, x. 264. 


Vor. II. 


61. 
648. 


Meets, ii. 931. 


MEL 

Mean, ii. 981. iv. 62. vi. 421. viii. 
473+ ix. 39. xi. . xii. 381. 

Mean (verb) ii. 684. iii. 272, iv. 
1 v. 723. vi. 120, 290. viii. 
527. ix. 553, 860, 1152. xi. 879. 
eaner, vi. 367. 

Meaneſt, iv. 204. xi. 231. 

Meaning, vii. 5. ix. 1019. 

Means, 1. 165. iii. 228. x. 1062. 
xii. 234, 279. 

Meant, 11; $16. v. 513. vi. 854. 
ix. 690. x. 545, 1033, 1050. 
xii. 149. 

Meaſure, i. 51%. v. 517, 629. vi. 
265. vid. 128, 640. ix. 846. 

Meaſure {verb) vii. 603. 

Without Meaſure, iii. 142. 

Meaſur'd, iv. 776. xi. 730. xii. 554 

Meaſures, 1. 50. v. 581. 

Meaſuring, vi. 893. 

Meaths, v. 345. 

Meats, v. 451. xi. 473. 

Media, iv. 171. 

Mediation, 111. 226. 

Mediator, x. 60. xii. 240. 

Meditated, ix. 55. 

Meditation, x11. 605. 

Meduſa, ii. 611.. 

Meek, iii. 266. iv. 494. v. 359. 
viii. 217. x. 1092, 1104. xi. 102, 
437» 451+ xii. 569, 597. 

Meet, iii. 234, 675. viii. 448. ix. 
711, 1028. xi. 604. 

Meet (verb) ii. 64, 722, 955- iv. 
399 . 350, vi. 93, 439, 
882. viii. 57, 139, 609. ix. 360, 
847, 1170. x. 105, 349, 599, 
775, 905. xi. 237, 240. 

Meeting, v. 778. x. 350, 879. 

: IV. 154, 540, 784. 
ix. 271. 

Meet'ſt, v. 175. 

Megzra, x. 560. 

Melancholy, xi. 485, 544- 

Melibcean, x1. 242. 


CN Melli- 


N D E. X. 


M E s I 
Mellifluous, v. 429. 
Melind, xi. 399. 
Melodious, 111. 371. 

xi. 559. 

Melody, viii. 528. 

Melt, iv. 389. 

Melted, xi. 566. 

Member, ii. 668. 

Membrane, viii. 625. 

Memnonian, x. 308. 

Memorial, 1. 362. vi. 355. 

Memorials, v. 593. 

Memory, iv. 24. vi. 379. vii. 66, 
637. viit. 650. xi. 154, 325. 
X11. 46. 1 

Memphian, i. 307, 694. 

Menac'd, ix. 977. 

Mends, x. 859. 

Mental, xi. 418. 

Mention, viii. 200. 

Mention (verb) 11. 820. 
Mention'd, x. 1041. 

Merchants, ii. 639. 

Merciful, xii. 565. 

Mercy, i. 218. iii. 132, 134, 202, | 
401, 407. x. 59, 78, 1096. Xii. 
346. 

Mercy- ſeat, x1, 2. xii, 253. 

Mere, iv. 316. ix. 413. 

Merely, v. 774. viii. 22. 

Meridian, iv. 30, 581. v. 369. 

Merit, 1. 98. ii. 5, 21. iii. 290, 
309. v. 80. vi. 43. vii. 157. x. 
259. xi. 35. 

Merit (verb) i. 575 

Merited, iv. 418. vi. L63-. x. 388. | 

Merits, iii. 319. Xit. 409. 

Merits (verb) iii. 697. vi. 382. ix. 


995- xi. 699. 
Meſſage, iv. 823. v. 289, 290. xi. 


299. xii. 174. 
Meſſenger, viii. 646. xi. 856. 
Meſſengers, 111. 229. vii. 572. 
Meſſiah, v. 664, 691, 765, 883. 
vi. 43, 68, 718, 775, 796, 881. 
xii. 244, 359. 


v. 196, 656. 


MIG 


Met, i. 574+ ii. 742. iii. 613. iv, 


231, 322, 496, 863. vi. 18, 128, 
131, 156, 247, 323, 532, 688. 
IX. 325, 4493 849. x. 285, 321, 
349, 390. xi. 213, 722. 


Metal, 1. 540. iii. 592, 595.0 v. 445. 
11. 573. 


Metallic, 1. 673. 

Meteor, 1. 537. 

Meteorous, xii. 629. 

Methinks, v. 114. x. 243, 1029. 
Methought, i iv. 478. v. 35, 50, 85, 
91. viii. 295, 355, 462. xi. 151. 
Metropolis, iii. 549. x. 439. 
Mexico, xi. 407. 


321, 411, 686, 777: xi. 99, 295, 
334» 412, 453, 466, 515, 530, 
552, 603, 683, 787. Xl. 79, 
285, 386, 466. 

Mid, ii. 718. iii. 729. iv. 940. vii 
442. 

Mideair, vi. 536. 

Mid-courſe, x1. 204. 

Mid-day, viii. 112. 

* n, vi. 889. ix. 468. xii, 
2 

Mid- dem, v. 376. 

Midnight, i. 782. iv. 682, 768. v. 
667. ix. 58, 159. xii. 189. 

Midnight-march, v. 778. 

Midnight-ſearch, ix. 181, 

Mid-noon, v. 311. 

Mid-ſea, vii. 403. ; 

Mid-ſky, vi. 314. 

Mid-voly, vi. 854. 

Mid-way, vi. 91. xi. 631. 

Middle, i. 14, 516. ii. 653. iii. 16, 
461. iv. 195. v. 280, 339. ix. 
605, 1097. xi. 665. 

Midriff, xi. 445. 

Midſt, i. 224. ii. 508. iii. 358. v. 
165, 251. vi. 28, 99, 417. IX, 
184. x. 441, 528. xi. 432. 

Might, i. 110, 506, 643. ii. 2 


| 


iti, 170, 398. iv. 346, * 


Michael, ii. 294. vi. 44, 202, 250, 


li. 
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| MIN , 
v. 720. vi. 16, 229, 320, 355, 
377» 630, 710, 737. vil. 165, 
223, 615. x. 404. xi. 689, 830. 

Migbtier, 1. 149, $12. vi. 32+ 

Mightieſt, i. 99. ii. 307. vi. 112, 
200, 386, 459, 710. xi. 387. 

Mighty, i. 20, 136, 8 533, 566, 

65. ii. 456, 508, 719, 991. 
v. 735, 748, 836. vi. 62, 638, 
841, 890. vii. 355, 608. viii. 
81. x. 455, 650. xi. 642. xii. 
33» 124+ 

Mild, ii. 220, 397, 546. iv. 479. 
647, 654. v. 16, 371. vi. 28. 
vii. 110. ix. 226. x. 67, 96, | 
847, 1046. xi. 151, 234, 286. 

Milder, ii. 8 16. vi. 98. 

Mildly, viii. 317. 

Mildneſs, vi. 735. ix. 534. 

Miles, 11. 938. 

Militant, vi. 61. x. 442. 

Military, iv. vi. 45. xi. 241. 

Milk, ix. 58 If * 

Milky, v. 306. vii. 579. 

Millions, i. 609, 664. ii. 55, 997. 
iv. 677. vi. 48, 220. 

Mimic, v. 110. 

Mind, i. 97, 139, 253, 254, 626. 
Ii. 34, 189. iii. 5 2, 705. iv. 575 
618. v. 34, 117, 452, 902. vii. 
128. viii. 188, 525, 541, 557, 
604. ix. 213, 238, 603, 779, 
1120, 1125. x. 8, 825, 1011, 


1015. xi. 144, 687. xii. 444+ 
Mind (verb) ii. 212. iv. 612. vi. 


477. ix. 358. 
Minded, iv. 583. viii. 444. ix. 519. 
xi. 156. 
Mindleſs, ix. 431. 
Minds, i. 559. ii. 521. 


_ 
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iv. 118, 


522. v. 680, 786. vi. 444, 013. 
ix. 1053. xii. 15. 
Mine, v. 443. xi. 656. 
Mineral, i. 235. vi. 517. 
Mingle, ii. 384. vi. 277. 
Mingled, vi. 513. 


MIS 
Minims, vii. 482. 
Miniſter, v. 460. xi. 73. xii. 308. 
Miniſteries, vii. 149. 
Miniſters, 1. 170. ix. 156. xi. 676, 
Miniſtrant, x. 87. 


Miniſtred, v. 444. 


Miniſtring, iv. 664. vi. 167, 182. 


| Miniftry, xii. 50g. 


Minſtrelſy, vi. 168. 
Minutes, ix. 91. 
Miracle, ix. 562. 


| Miracles, xit. 501. 


Mire, iv. 10io. 

Mires, 1x. 841. 

Mirror, iv. 263. vii. 377. 

Mirth, 1. 786. iv. 346. ix. 1009. 

Miſchief, ii. 141. vi. 488, 503, 
636. ix. 472, 633. x. 167, 895. 
xi. 450. 

Miſchievous, ii. 1054. 

Miſcreated, ii. 683. 

Miſdeem, ix. 301. 

Miſdeeds, x. 1080. 

Miſerable, i. 157. ii. 98, 752. iv. 
73, 126. ix. 1139. x. 720, 839, 
981. xi. 500. 

More Miſerable, x. 930. 

Miſery, i. 90, 142. ii. 459, 563. 
iv. 92. vi. 268, 462, 904. ix. 12. 
x. 726, 810, 928, ä 
xi. 476. 

Miſeries, x. 715. 

Misfortunes, x. 900. 

Miſ-gave, ix. 846. 

Miſ-hap, x. 239. 

Miſ-inform, ix. 355. 

Misjoining, v. 111. 

Miſleads, ix. 640. 

Miſ-rule, vii. 271. x. 628. 

Miſs, iii. 735. xX. 104, 262. 

Miſs'd, vi. 499. ix. 857. xi. 15. 

Miflve, Vi. $19, 

Miſt, ii. 53. v. 435. Vii. 333- ix. 
75, 158, 180. x. 694. Xu. 629. 

Miſtake, x. 900. 

Miſ-thought, ix. 289. 
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MON 
Miſtreſs, ix. 532. 
Miſtruſt, ix. 357, 1124. 
Miftcuſtful, ii. 126. 
Miſts, v. 185. 
Miſty, 1. 595. 
Mitigate, i. 556. x. 76. xi. 41. 
Mix, v. 182, 334. vii. 58, 215. 
viii. 616, 627, 629. xi. 529. 
M:x'd, i. 58, 579. il. 69, 913. 
iii. 456, 610. iv. 149, 768. vi. 
Ho vii. 236, 602. ix. 165, 577- 
x. 24. xi. 24, 662, 6. xii. 181, 
182. 
Mixing, x. 228. 
Mixture, xi. 51. 
Moab's, i. 406. 
Moaping, xi. 485. 
Mock, iv. 628. 
Mock'd, x. 774. Xii. 59. 
Mode, i. 474. 
Model, iti. 50g. viii. 79. 
' Moderate, xii. 351. 
Moderation, xi. 363. 
Modern, xi. 386. 
Modeſt, iv. 310. 
Mogul, xi. 31. 
Moiſt, ii. 898. iti, 652. v. 325, 
422. vii. 408. x. 1066. xi. 741. 
Moiſture, vii. 282. viii. 256. 
Mold, i. 706. ii. 139, 355. iii. 709. 


iv. 226, 360. v. 321. vi. 473, 


576. vii. 356, 470. ix. 485, 
Mold (verb) x. 744 


Molds, xi. 571. 

Mole, x. 300. 

Moleſt, viii. 186. 

Moloch, i. 392, 417. ii. 43. vi. 357. 

Moment, ji. 448, 907. vi. 239. 
509. VU. 154. x. 45. 

"rr gas i. 544. ii. 609. iv. 


Monarch, i. 638. ii. 467. iv. 960. 
v. 832. x. 375. 

Monarchal, 11. 428. 

Monarchies, ii. 507. 

1 i. 599. 
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MOR 
Monarchy, 1. 42. v. 795. x. 379. 
Monbaza, xi. 399. 

Manſter, ii. 675. x. 596, 986. 

Monſters, ii. 795. x. 523. 

ment 197, 479. ii. 625. iii. 
456. vi. 862, x. 514. Xl, 474. 

Montalban, i 1. 583. 

Montezume, xi. 407. 

Monthly, I. 728. 

Months, iii. 581. viii. 69. 

Monument, x. 258. xi, 326. 

Monuments, 1. 695. 

Mood, i. 550. vi. 620. ix. 920. 

Moon, i. 287, 440, 596, 764. ii. 
* 1053. iii. 459, 726. iv. 
606, 648, 655, 798. v. 42, 175, 
263, 418, 421, vit 4 356, 
375- viii. 142. x. 656. xi 
266. 

Moon-ſtruck, xi. 486. 

Mooned, iv. 978. - 

Moon's, iv. 723. 

Moons, viii. 149. 

Moors, i. 207. 

Moory, ii. 94 

Moral, xii. 295. 

Moreh, xu. 137. 

Morn, i. 208, 742. iii. 42. iv. 641, 
650, 773. v. 1, 30, 168, 202, 
310, 428, 628, 716. vi. 2, 524, 
748. vil. 29, 252, 260, 338, 386, 
448, 550. viii. $912 Uh 191, 447 
848, 1136, Xl. 173, 184. 
422. 

Morning, iv. 244, 623. v. 20, 124, 
145, 746. vii. 108, 275, 360. 
ix. 194. 800. 

Morning- hour, viii. 111. 

Morning-light, xi. 204. 

Morning - ſtar, v. 708. 

Morning-watch, xii. 207. 

Morning's, v. 211. 

Morrow, iv. 588, 623, 662. 

Morrow's, v. 33. 

Morſel, 11. 808. 

Morſels, x. bog. 


Mortal, 
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Mortal, i. 2, 51, 559, 588, 693, 


766. ii. 653, 729, 813. iii. 55, 
179, 214, 215, 253, 208. iv. 8. 
vi. 348, 434. vii. 24. viii. 331. 
ix. 1003. x. 48, 273, 796. xi. 54, 
273, 366. xii. 9, 236, 248, 384. 

Mortality, x. 776. 

Mortals, ii. 1032. 

Maſaic, iv. 700. 

Moſcow, xi. 395. | 

Moſes, xii. 170, 198, 211, 237, 
241y 307. 

Moſly, v. 392. ix. 589. 

Mother, i. 36, 687, ii. 792, 849. 
iv. 475, 492. v. 338, 388. vii. 
281. viii. 498, ix. 544, 680. x. 

= xi. 159, 160. x11. 368, 379, 
624. 

— IX, 1 100. 
other's, x. 778. xi. 536. 

Motion, I. 75, 151, 780. v. 581. 
vi. 192, 302, 532. vii. 177. viii. 
35» VIS» 223, 259! Is, 074- 
xii. 592. 

Motion'd, ix. 229. 

Motions, ii. 191. ij. as v, 625. 
vii. 500. viii. 130. x. 658. xi. 91. 

Move, i. 549. ii. 837. iii. 37, 579, 
719. v. 177, 554, 701. vi. 68, 
$50, 790. viii. 33, 70, 77. 130, 
276, 281, 585. ix. 1016. x. 297, 
65 2. xi. 91. 

Mov'd, i. 29) 561. it, 876, 1022. 
Iv. 902. vi. 63, 302, 405. vii. 
91. viii. 116, 132, 264, 293. ix. 
667, 1143. xi. 453, 560, 830. 

Moves, vii. 534. X. 359. 

Moving, i. 284. it. 675. iv. 409. 
v. 310. vi. 533. vii. 87, 207, 
415. ix. 677. 

Mound, iv. 134. 

Mount, i. 15, 781. fi. 957 =» 530. 
iv. 126, 281, 569. v. 382, 598, 
643, 712, 757 758, 74. vi. 5, 

743. vii 534, 600. xi. 216, 
320, 402, 829. X11. 142, 144, 227. 
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MUT 
Mountain, i. 443, 613. iv. 226. v. 
766. vi. 197, 575. viii. 303. x. 

1065. xi. 507, 728, 851. 
Mountain tops, ii. 488. 
Mountains, 1. 291, vi. 649, 652, 

697, 842. vii. 201, 214, 285, 

X, 291, 

Mounted, iv. 1014. v. 300. vi. 

572. x. 589. 

Mourn'd, 1. 458. 
Mournful, i. 244. 
Mourns, xi. 760. 
Mouth, ii. 888. v. 83. ix. 187, 
514+ x. 288, 636. xi. 569. xii. 


42. 

Mouths, i ii. $17, 655, 967. iv. 513. 
vi. 576. x. 547. xii. 158. 

Mowes down, x. 606. 

Mozambic, iv. 161. 

Much-humbled, xi. 181. 

Mulciber, 1. 740. 

Multiform, v. 182, 

Multiplies, v. 318. 

Multiply, vii. 396, 531, 630. x. 
193, 730, 732. xi. 677. xii. 17. 

Multiply'd, vii. 398. viii. 424. 

Multitude, i. 351, 702, 730. 1. 
323, $36. Ui. 260, 345. vi. 810, 
847. vii. 138. x. 554, 643. Xil. 
352- 

Multitudes, iv. 474. v. 716. vi. 31, 
x. 26. 

Mural, vi. 879. 

Murky, x. 280. 

Murm'ring, iv. 260, 453, 1015. 
viii. 263. 

Murmur, ii. 284. v. 873. vii. 68. 

Murmurs, v. 196. 

Murren, xii. 179. 

Muſe, i. 6, 376. iii. 19. vil. 37,52. 

Mus'd, ix. 744. 

Muſes, iii. 27. vii. 6. 

Mufic, i. 787. v. 548. xi. 592. 

Muſt, v. 345. 

Muſt'ring, ii. 268. xi. 645. 

Mutable, v. 237. 

Mote, 


N D E X. 


NAM 
Mute, i. 618. ü. 420. iii. 217. 
vii. 25. viii. 222. ix. 557, 563, 
672, 748, 1064. x. 18. xi. 31, 


4. 

Maddy, 11. 926. 

Mutt'ring, ix. 1002. 

Mutual, i. 87. iv. 376, 727, 728. 
v. 506. vii. 429. viii. 58, 385. 
ix. 1043, 1187. 

Myriads, i. 87, Gs. v. 684. vi. 24. 
vii. 201. 

Myrrh, v. 23, 292. ix. 629. Xii. 


3 

Myrtle, iv. 262, 694. ix. 219. 
Myrtle-band, ix. 431. 
Myrtles, ix. 627. 
Myſteries, xii. 509. 
Myſterious, iv. 312, 743, 750. Vil, 

9. K. 17 | | 
Myſteriouſly, in. 516. 
Myſtic, v. 178. ix. 442. 
Myſtical, v. 620, 


N 


Nailed, xli. 413. 

Nails, xii. 415. 

Naked, iv. 200.419, 496, 713,772. 
v. 382, 444. ix. 1057, 1074, 
1115, 1117, 1139. xð 117, 212. 

Nakedneſs, x x. 217, 221. 

Name, 1. 412, 462, 738. ii. 788, 
965. iii. 412. iv. 36, 950, 951. 

v. 658, 70, 776. vi. 174. vii. 1, 
5, 536. Vil. 114, 357, 496. ix. 
40, 142. x. 386, 649, 867. xi. 
171. xü. 36, 45, 311, 577. 584. 

Name (verb) i. 197. vill. 272. ix. 
44+ Xii. 326. 

Nam'd, i. 80, 574. ii. 579. v. 839. 

vi. 294. vii. 252, 274. vüi. 352, 
439. xi. 296. xii. 62, 

Nameleſs, vi. 380. 

Names, i. 361, 365, 374, 376, 421. 
vi. 76, 373. vii. 493. viii. 344. 
xi. 277. xii. 140, 458, 515. 


ö 


NE A 


Naming, viii. 359. ix. 757. 

Naptha, i. 729. 

Nard, v. 293. 

Narrow, i i. 779 · ii. . 919. iv. 207, 
384, 528. vi. 104, 583. Ix, 83, 
323. xi. 341. 
arrower, vii. 21. 

Nathleſs, i. 299. 

Nation, xii. 111, 113, 124, 164, 
414, 503. 

National, xii. 317. a 

Nations, i. 385, 598. iv. 663. xi. 


692, 792. xii. 97, 126, 147, 277 


329, 440, 446, 450, 4 

Native, l. 458, "Ip ii. * 1050, 
iii. 605. iv. 158, 289. v. 361, 
863. vi. 226, 436. vii. 16, 245. 
ix. 93, 373, 1056. x. 467, 1085. 
xi. 270, 292, 463. Xii. 54. 129. 

Natives, v. 790. 

Nativity, vi. 492. 

Natural, x. 740, 765. x11. 288, 645. 

Nature, ii. 218, 624, 895, 911, 
1037. iii. 126, 282, 304. iv. 
242, 633, 067. v. 24, 109, 294, 
318, 360, 452, 50g, 527, 834. 
vi. 176, 267, 442, 511. vii. 103, 
482. viii. 26, 153, 353, 45% 
506, 534, 541, 561. ix. 27, 624, 
782, 914, 956, 1001. x. 169, 
885, 892. Xl. 49, 182, 194, 
597, 602, 604. xii, 29. 

TR 8, iii. 49» 455+ Iv. 207, 314. 

v. 45, 181. vi. 311. x. 805. Xl. 

523. Xii. 578. 

Natures, v. 302. vii. 493. 

Nay, iv. 71. ix. 1159. 

* 11, 609. Iv. 425, 787. x. 347. 

2. 
More Near, v. 830. 
80 Near, vii. 55. ix. 220, 221. x. 


3 
Nearer, 3 j. 785. ii. 394, 1008. iv. 


133, 309. v. 358, 476. vi. 81. 
vii. 62. ix. 434, 578. 


Neareſt, 
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Neareſt, i. 195. ii. 958. iii. 649. 
iv. 484. v. 622. 
Nearly, v. 721. 
Nebo, i. 407. 
Neceſſitate, x. 44. 
Neceſſitated, v. 5 30. : 
Neceſſity, iii. 110. iv. 393. v. 528. 
vii. 172. x. 131, 765. 
Neck, vii. 438. ix. 501, 525. 
Necks, iii. 395. v. 787. x. 1046. 
Nectar, iv. 240. v. 428, 633. ix. 
838 


Nedlarian, iv. 332. 

Nectarous, v. 306. vi. 332. 

Need, v. 629. viii. 419. ix. 260, 
311, 731. 

Need (verb) ii. 53, 341, 413. iii. 
340. iv. 419, 617. v. 625. viii. 
628. ix. 236, 246. x. 80, 409, 
1082. 

Needed, v. 151, 214, 384. vil. 378. 

Needleſs, vii. 494. ix. 1140. 

Needs, iv. 235. v. 302, 414. vii. 
126. viii. 136. ix. 215. xi. 251. 

Need'ſt, viii. 564. | 

Neglect, iii. 199. xii. 426. 

Neglects, iii. 738. 

Negus, xi. 397. 

Neighbourhood, i. 400. 

Neighb'ring, ii. 395. iii. 459, 726. 
iv. 145. v. 547. vi. 663. xi. 575 
xii. 136. 

Neptune's, ix. 18. 

Nerve, xi. 415. 

Neſts, iv. 601. 

Net, xi. 586. 

Nether, i. 346. ii. 296, 784. iv. 
145, 231. vii. 624. xi. 328. 

Nethermoſt, ii. 956, 969. 

Never-ceaſing, it. 654. 

Never-ending, 11. 221. 

New-arriv'd, x. 26. 

New-comer, ix. 1097. 

New. created, iv. 937. vii. 554. x. 
481. 

New-felt, x. 263. 


ö 


N O 
New-gather'd, ix. 852. 
New-made, vii. 617. 
New-reap'd, xi. 431. 


| New-ris'n, i. 594. 


New-wak'd, viii. 4, 253- 

News, vi. 20. x. 21. xi. 263. 

Nice, iv. 241. v. 433. viii. 399. 

Niceſt, vi. 584. 

Niger, xi. 402. 

Ancient Night, ii. 970, 986. 

All Night, vi. 1. vii. 436. xii. 206. 

_ Night long, iv. 603, 657. v. 

57+ | 

By Night, vii. 348. viii, 143. x. 
342. xii. 203, 365. | 

Night-founder'd, 1. 204- 

Night-hag, ii. 662. 

Night-wandr'er, ix. 640. 

Night-warbling, v. 40. 

Night-watches, iv. 780. 


Nightly, i. 440. ii. 642. iii. 32. 


iv. 685. v. 714. vii. 29, 580. ix. 
22, 47. 

Nightingale, iv. 602. vii. 435. 

Nightingales, iv. 771. 

Night's, xii. 264. 

Nights, ix. 63, 137. x. 680. 

Nile, i. 343. 413. xii. 157. 

Nilus, iv. 283. 

Nimble, iv. 866. vi. 73. xi. 442. 

Nine, vi. 871. vii. 6. 

Ninefold, ii. 436. 

Nine times, i. 50. 

Niphates, iii. 742. 

Niſroch, vi. 447. 

Nitre, ii. 937. 

Nitrous, iv. 815. vi. $12. 

Noble, vi. 189. xil. 221. 

More Noble, viii. 34. 

Nobleneſs, viii. 557. - 

Nobler, ii. 116. iv. 288. viii. 28. 
ix. 111. xi. 411, 605. 

Nobleſt, i. 55 2. iv. 217. 

Nocent, ix. 186. 

Nocturnal, iii, 40. viii. 134. 

Noiſe, i. 394, 498. U. 64, 657, 


5 896, 


NUM 


896, 957. Vi. 211, 487, 587, 


667, 867. vili. 243 X. 567, 705. 

xii. 55. h 

Noiſes, ii. 921. 

Noiſome, xi. 478. ; 

Nook, i. 707. iv. 789. ix. 277. 

Noon, i. 743. iii. 616. iv. 564, 
627. v. 174, 231. ix. 219, 401, 
739. x. 93. xii. 1. 

Noon-tide, ii. 309. ix. 246. ix. 
403. 8 3 

North, i. 351. iv. 569, 783. v. 
bg, 726, 755. vi. 79. K. 654, 


. iv. 161. 

Northward, xii. 139. 

North-wind, ii. 489. _xi. 842. 

Norumbeque, x. 696. | 

Norway, i. 203. 

Norwegian, i. 293. | 

Noftrils, vii. 525. ix. 196. x. 280. 

r 

Notes, ii. 494, 548. iii. 17. v. 199. 
IX. 0 

Nothing, i. 27. ii. 97, 101. iv. 418. 


vi. 495+ vii. 571. ix. 232, 345» 


$74, 722, 1039. x. 869, 1010. 
xii. 186. | 

Notion, vii. 179. 

Notions, viii. 187. 

Notus, x. 702. | 

Novelty, x. 891. | 

Nought, ii. 679. iii. 158, 207, 453 
vi. 382. ix. 786. 

Nouriſh, iv. 670. v. 183, 325. 

Nouriſher, v. 398. 

Nouriſhment, v. 421, 483. vii. 
130. Xi. 533. 2 i 

Noxious, ii. 216. vii. 498. x. 660. 

Number, i. 571. ili. 706. iv. 687. 

v. 843, 901. vi. 49, 769. 80g. 
vii. 147, 613. vüi. 38, 422. x. 
888. | 

Without Number, i. 791. iii. 346. 

Number'd, vi. 229. viii. 19. x. 570. 

I | | 


1 | 
Numberleſs, i. 344, 780. iii. 719, 
v. 653. vi. 224. vii. 197, 492. 
viii. 108. ix. 548. | 


| Nombers, iii. 38, 332, 346, 380. 


viii. 114, 421. ix. 144. xi. 480, 

Numerous, i. 675. ii. 993. iv. 385, 
v. 150. vi 231, 830. Vii. 418, 
621. x. 397. xi. 752. xii. 132. 

More Numerous, v. 389. xi. 130, 

Too Numerous, xii. 167. | 

Nuptial, iv. 339, 710. viii. 487, 
510. x. 994. xi. 280, 590. 
urſery, viii. 46. 

Nutriment, vii. 408. 

Nutriments, v. 496. 

Nymph, iv. 707. 

Nymph-Iike, ix. 452. 

Nyleian, iv. 275. 


O 


Oak, vi. 574. 

Oaks, i. 613. 

| Oar, ii. 942. 

Oary, vii. 440. 

Oath, 11. 352. 

Ob, ix. 78. 

Obdurate, i. 58. vi. 790. vii. 205. 

Obdured, ii. 568. vi. 785. 

Obedience, iii. 95, 107, 190, 191, 
269. iv. 428, 520, 95%. v. 514, 
$22, 537. vi 740, 902. vii. 159. 
viii. 240, 325. ix. 368. X11. 307, 

| 403, 408. S 

Obedient, v. 501, 514. vii. 498. 
X11. 246. | : 

Obey, il. 865. iv. 636. v. 551. 
vi. 185, 741. viii. 634. x. 145. 
xi. 112. xii. 561. 

Obey'd, i. 337. v. 704, 806. vi. 
185. vii. 48, 453. viii. 272. ix. 
. 

Obeying, ix. 868. x. 14. 

Obeys, ix. 35 1. xii. 126, 212. 

Odject, viii. 456, 535. ix. 222, 
361. x. 936, 996. xi. 201. 


Objecd, 


FMD 


O CE 

Object (verb) iv. 896. 

Objects, 111. 621. viii. 609. xv. 9. 

Obliged, ix. 980. 

Oblique, iii. 564. ix. 5 10. x. 671. 

Obliquities, viii. 132. 

Oblivion, ii. 583. vi. 380. 

Oblivious, 1. 266. 

Obloquy, v. 813. 

Obnoxious, ix. 170, 1094. 

Obſcene, i. 406. 

Obſcure, ii. 406. 

Obſcure (adjeQ.) i. 429, 524. ii. 
132. iii. 15. iv. 840. vii. 229. 
vill. 192, 230. ix. 159. x. 366. 

xi. 283. | 

Obſcur'd, 1. 594. iv. 571. v. 841 
vi. 585. ix. 797, 1086. xii. 86, 

Obſcurely, xii. 543. 

Obſequious, vi. 10, 783. viii. 509, 

Obſerve, vii. 78. x. 334. xi. 5 30. 
xii. 563. | 

Obſerv'd, i. 588. iv. 849. ix. 94. 
x. 430. xi. 191, 228, 817. 

Obſerves, v. 262. | 

Obſerving, iv. 737. 

Obſtacle, iii. 615. viii. 624. 

Obſtinacy, x. 114. 5 

Obſtruct, v. 257. x. 636, xii. 5 2. 

Obtain, iii. 156, 660. iv. 93. vii. 
112. ix. 20. x. 75. xi. 47. 

Obtain'd, ii. 280. i 938. 

Obtains, iii. 546. . 

Obtruded, xi. 504, 

Obtruſive, viii. 504. 

Obtuſe, xi. 541. 

Obvious, vi. 69. viii. 158, 504. 
x. 106. xi. 374. | 

Occaſion, i. 178. H. 341. v. 453. 
18. 580, 974. 

Occaſionally, viii. 556. 

Occaſion'd, xii. 475. 

Ocean, i. 202. ii. 183, 892. iii. 76, 
$39. iv. 165, 354, 540. v. 426. 
vu. 271, 279, 412, 624. ix. 80. 
x1, 827. 

Ocean-brim, v. 140. 

Vor. II. 


| Officious, viii. 99. ix. 104- 


oo 
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OFF 
Odds, iv. 447. vi. 319, 441. ix. 
820. x. 374. 
Odious, i. 475. ii. 781. vi. 408. 
ix. 880. xi. 704. 
Odor, ix. 579. 
Odoriferous, iv. 157. 

Odorous, iv. 166, 248, 696. v. 
482, | 8 
Odors, ii. 245, $43. iv. 162. v. 

293. 349 viii. 517. 
Oechalia, ii. 542. 
O'er- blown, 1. 172. 
O'er-flow'd, viii. 266. 
O'er-leap'd, iv. 583. 
O'ermatch'd, ii. 855. 


. O'erpower'd, i. 145. 


O'erſhades, v. 376. 

O'er-ſpread, ii. 489. 

O'erthrew, 1. 306. 

O'erwatch'd, 11. 288. 

O'er-wearied, vi. 392. 

O'erwhelm, vi. 489. 

O'erwhelm'd, 1. 70. 

Oeta, 11. 545. 

Offal, x. 633. = 

Offend, i. 187. vi. 465. vill. 379. 
x. 110. xi. 236. 

Offended, v. 135. x. 488, 566, 
916. xi. 149, 811. 

Offending, ii. 12. 

Offenſe, iti. 335, 410. v. 34. ix. 
729. x. 171, 854. 

Offenſive, i. 443. : 

Offer, ii. 469. iii. 237. xi. 327. 
xii. 463. 

Offer'd, ili. 187, 270, 409. v. 63. 
vi. 617. ix. 300, 802. xi. 500. 
xii. 425. 

Offering, iii. 234. xi. 441, 456. 

Offerings, i. 475. ii. 246. 

Office, ii. 859. v. 103. vil. 344. 
ix. 39, 49. x. 657, 1002. x11. 
240, 311. | 

Offices, x. 950. 

Officiate, viii. 22. 
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O P H | ORD 
Ofspriog, ii. 310, 781. iü. 1. iv. Ophir, xi. 400. | O 
385, 751. vi. 276. vii. 86. ix. | Ophiucus, ii. 709. O 
273. x. 338, 349» 781. xi. 358, | Ophiuſa, x. 528. 0 
8 613, 735 Opiate, xi. 133. 

| Oil, xü. 19. I Opinion, ii. 471. v. 108. 0 
Old age, xi. 538. Opinions, viii. 78. 70 
Olive leaf, xi. 860. | Opportune, ii. 396. ix. 85. 481, 0¹ 
Olympian, Ii. 530. vii. 3 Oppoſe, ii. 419, 610. V. 717. vi. 0¹ 
Olympias, ix. 50g. | _ 255» 636. O! 
Olympus, i. 516. w. 7. x. 583. | Oppos'd, i. 41, 103. v. 808, vi. 0¹ 
Ominous, 111. 123. 254. x. 478. 0 
| Omnific, vii. 217. { Oppoſit, ii. 298. iti. 727. iv. 460. 0¹ 
Omnipotence, v. 722. vi. 159, 684. vi. 128, 306. vii. 376. x. 659. 0¹ 
| vii. 194. viii. 108. | Oppoſition, ji. 803. vi. 314. xi. 664. 
* Omnipotent, i. 49, 273. ii. 198. | Oppreſs'd, ii. 13. vi. 655. xi. 1045. | 
i iii. 372. iv. 86, 725. v. 616. vi. Oppreſſes, vii. 129. Or 
| 136, 227. vii. 36, 516. ix. 927. ] Oppreſſion, viii. 288. xj. 672. Or 
| Omnipreſence, vii. 590. xi. 336. Opprobrious, i. 403. ii. 58. x. 222. 
| Omniſcient, vi. 430. vii. 123. x. 7. Ops, x. 584. Or 
— Onſet, ii. 364. vi. 98. Optic, i. 288. iii. 590. Or 
BY Onward, ii. 675. v. 298. vi. 550, | Oracle, i. 12. x. 182. Or 
| 708, 831. x. 811. Orator, ix. 670. Or 
| Ooſe, vil. 303. Oratory, xi. 8. Or 
Opacous, iii. 418. viii. 23. Orb, i. 287. ii. 1029. iii. 589. iy. Or 
Opal, it. 1049. 592. v. 176, 596, 862. vi. 254- Or 
Opaque, iii. 619. vii. 257, 361. viii. 152, 156. ix. Or 
Ope,” 2. 423. : | 82. Or 
Open, i. 662. ii. 41,51, 119,187, Orb in Orb, viii. 84. Of 
879, $84. iii. 514, 672. iy. 245, | Orbed, i. 543. Oy 
| 721. v. 138. vi. 560, 611. vñ. Orbicular, lil, 718. x. 381. Oy 
| | 390. viii. 460. ix. 692. x. 187, | Orbs, iii. 25, 420, 668, 670. v. Oy 
| 232, 419, 533, 1061. | 422, 594. vi. 828. vili. 30, is. Oy 
Open (verb) v. 127. vi. 235. vii. | 109. X. 397. 
158, 565, 566, 569. ix. 866, | Orcs, xi. 835. 6 
| -Open'd, 1. 689. 11. 175, 883. iii.] Orcus, ii. 964. o Ov 
| 526. vii. 205, 575. viii. 465. ix. | Ordain, ii. 915. vii. 343. x11. 230. Ov 
| 798, 985, 1053, 1071. xi. 429. | Ordain'd, i. 71, ii. 732. iii. 127, Ov 
Opener, ix. 875. xi. 598. | 128. 665. iv. 58, 215, 729. . Ov 
Opens, iv. 77. vi. 54. 526, 615, 802. vi. 700, 809. vil. Oy 
Opeu'ſt, ix. 809. 187, 590. viii. 106, 297. ix. 344. Oy 
Opening, i. 724. ii. 755, 777. iii.] 470. x. 1039. xi. 164. xi. 220. ; 
538. vi. 481, 860. vii. 318, 454. Ordains, ii. 201. iv. 636. vi. 175: Oy 
ix. 865. x. 234. xi. 277, 833. Order, i. 506, 569. it. 280, 507. Ov 
aii. 274. Gi. 713. iv. 663. v. 334. vi. 522, Oy 
Operation, viii. 323. ix. 796, 1012. 548, 885. ix. 402. x. 443. i. Ov 
| Ophion, x. 581. 7306. Or 

| Order'd, 


V. 


IND 


O VE 

Order'd, i. 505. 

Orderly, vi. 714. | 

Orders, i. 737. v. 587, For, 792. 
x. 615. 

Ord'ring, viii. 377. 

Ore, 1. 673, 703. v. 442. xi. 570. 

Oread, ix. 387. 

Oreb, i. 7, 484. xi. 74. 

Organ, i. 708. xi. 560. 

Organic, ix. 530. $3 

Organs, iv. 802. vii. 596. 

Orgies, i. 415. 

Orient, i. 546. ii. 399. iii. $07. iv. 
238, 644. v. 2, 175. vi. 15, 524. 
vii. 254. xi. 205. | 

Orifice, vi. 577. | „ 

Original, i. 592. ji. 375, 984. ix. 
150, 1004. xi. 424. Xii. 83. 

Originals, vi. 511. * 

Orion, 1. 305. | 

Oriſons, v. 145. ix. 137. 

Ormus, ii. 2. 

Ornament, v. 280. viii. 5 38. 

Ornaments, ix. 1076. 

Orontes, iv. 273. ix. 80. 

Orpheau, iii: 17. 

Orus, i. 478. 

Oſiris, i. 478. ; | 

Over-arch'd, i. 304. ix. 1107. 

Over-aw'd, ix. 460. 

Over-uilt, x. 416. | 

Overcome, i. 109, 189, 649. ii. 
215. iv. 857. vi. 126. ix. 313, 
999. xi. 374, 691. xi3. 267, 390. 

Overcomes, i. 648. 

Overcoming, xii. 566. 

Over-fond, x1. 289. | 

Over-grown, iv. 136, 627. ix. 210. 

Over:.growth, xii. 166. 

Over-head, i. 784. iv. 137. vi. 212, 
ix, 1038. 

Over-head, ix. 276. 

Over:hung, iv. 547. 

Overjoy'd, v. 67. viii. 490. 

Overlaid, i. 714. xii. 250. 

Overlay, x. 370. 


— 
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ö 


o br 
Over-leap'd, iv. 181. 
Over. live, x. 773. 
Over lov'd, x 1019. f 
Over- much, viii. 565. ix. 1178. 


Over-pos'r, ii. 237. 


Over-power'd, vi. 419. vili. 453. 
Over-praiſing, ix. 615, 
Over-reach, x. 879. i 
Over-reach'd, ix. 313. 
Over-rul'd, iii. 144. v. 5 27. vi. 228. 
Over-qhadow, xii. 187. 
Over-ſhadowing, vii. 165. 
Overſpread, vi. 670. | 
Overthrew, iv. go5. vi. 372. 
Overthrow, 1. 135. vi. 601, 
Overthrown, ii. 992, vi. 856. 
Overtook, ii. 792. 

Over truſting, ix. 1183. 
Overture, vi. 562. 

Overturn'd, vi. 390. 

Overturns, vi. 463. 
Overweening, x. 878. 

; Over-whelm, xii. 214. 
Over-whelm'd, x. 159. xi. 748. 
Over- Woody, v. 213. 

Ought (verb) viii. 74. x. 12. 
Ounce; vii. 466. 


j; Ounces, iv. 344. 

Out- caſt, ii. 694. iv. 106. 

| Ourery, ii. 726, 737. 

[Outdo, iii. 298, 
Out- done, i. 696. 


Out- flew, 1. 663. 


q =: ray ix. 202. 


Out-live, xi. 538. 

Outmog8, ii. 1039. 

Outrage, 1. 500. x. 707. | 

Outrageous, ii. 435. vi. 587. vii. 
212. X. 232. 

Outſhine, i. 86. 

Out. ſhone, 11. 2. =; 

Outſide, iii, 74. viii. $68, 596. x. 


317. 
Outſpread, i. 20. v. 649. vii. 235. 
Outſtretch'd, v. 88. x. 851. 
Outward, i. 97. iv. 120. viii. 221, 
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PAL 
$38, 543, 642. ix. 312, 348, 
x. 220. Xii. 95, 100, 534. 
Owe, ii. 856. 111. 181. iv. 53, 444. 
v. 5 20, 521. vi. 458. vii. 76. 
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697. iv. 46, 638, 676, 679. v. 
172, 179, 184, 191, 192, 196, 
199, 204, 405. vi. 376, 745. 
vii. 187. ix. 195, 749, 750, 
$00, 1020. xi. 617. 

Praiſe (verb) i. 731. iii. 676. iv. 
430. v. 147, 109. ix. 693. 

Prais'd, 11. 480. vii. 258. 

Praiſes, 111. 147. iv. 144. 

Pravity, xii. 288. 

Pray, iii. 190. x. 1060. xi. 32. 

Pray'd, v. 209. 

Prayer, iii. 191. xi. 6, 146, 139, 
307, 311. 

Prayag, x. 1081. xi. 2. 


Pray'rs, x. 859, 952. xi. 14, 24, 252+ 


Prays, xi. 90. 

Preach'd, xi. 723. xii. 448. 

Preamble, 111. 367. 

Precedence, ii. 33, 

Precedes, ix. 327. Xx. 60, 

Precept, x. 652. 

Precincts, iii. 88. 

Precious, i. 692. iii. 611. v. 132. 
X 306," 798. 

More Precious, xii. 293. 

Precipice, i. 173. 


* 


| 
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PRE 
Precipitance, vii. 291. 
Precipitant, ii. 563. 
Precipitate, vi. 280. 
Preciſe, xii. 589. 


| Predeſtination, 111. 114. 


Prediction, xii. 553. 
Predominant, viii. 160. 
Preface, ix. 676. xi. 251. 
Prefer, i. 17. vi. 144. 
Preferr'd, viii. 52. ix. 99. 
Preferring, 1. 102, ii. 255. 
Pregnant, 1.22. 11.779, 913. vi. 483. 
Prepare, v. 689. xi. 555, 637. 
Prepar'd, i. 70, 615, 700. iv. 664 
v. 303. vi. 738, 780. vii. 225, 
viii. 299. Ix. 381. xi. 126, 365, 


571. xii. 144. 
Preſage, vi. 201. 


Preſaging, 1. 627. xii. 613. 

Preſcrib'd, iii. 82. iv. 878, goy, 
x. 657. 1 

Preſcript, x11. 249. 

2 ii. 240. ili. 265, 649. 

58. vii. 11. vii. 314, 551, 

ix. 836, 858. x. 100, 144. xi, 
319, 341, 351. Xii. 108, 563. 

Preſent, i. 20, 628. ii. 34, 223, 
281, 459, 985. i, 78. iv. 762, 
v. 582. vii. 518. ix. 316, 1092, 

K. 340, 651, 996. xi. 351, 871, 
xii. 201. 

Preſent (verb) vi. 58. ix. 213. 

Preſented, iii. 48. vi. 106. ix. 974 

Preſenting, xi. 21. 

Preſerve, vi. 443. xi. 5795 873. 

Preſs'd, iv. 501. v. 340. a 

Preſume, viii. 121. xii. 530. 

Preſum'd, vi. 631. vil. 13. viii, 356, 


ix. 405, 921. 


| Preſumes, x. 50. 
| Preſumptuous, ii. 5 22. iv. 912, vill 


367. 
Preteuce, vi. 421. Xl. 5 20. 
Pretences, ii. 825. 
Pretend, v. 244. 
Pretended, x. 872. 
Pretend- 
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pretending, Iv. 947. V. 768, 
Prevail, vi. 795. x. 70, 408. 
Prevail'd, ix. 873. 
prevailing, iv. 973. 
prevails, x x. 258. 
Prevalent, vi. 411. 
Prevenient, WV. 3. : 
Prevent, iv.996. x. 37, 987. xi. 773. 
prevented, ul. 467, 739. 
Prevention, vi. 129, 320. 

Prey, . 1. 181, 806, 844. 
ili. 248, 433, 441. iv. 184, 399. 
ix. 416. x. 268, 490, 60g. xi. 
124, 793. X11. 341. 

Prick forth, ii. 536. 

Pride, i. 36, 58, 527, 572, 603. 
it, 428. iv. 40, 310, 80g. v. 
665, 740. vi. 341. vii. * x. 
577,874, 1044. xi. 795. 

Prieſt, i. 494+ xi. 25. 

Prieſts, 1. 480. xii. 353. 

Prime, i. 506. ii. 423. iii. 637, 
Iv. 592. v. 21, 170, 295, 563. 
vi. 447+ viii. 194, 540. ix. 200, 
395» 940. x. 356. xi. 245, 598. 

Primitive, v. 350. 

Prince, i. 128. iv. 871. vi. 44, 281. 
*. 185, 383, 621. x1.298. x8.454. 

Princedoms, 111. 320. v. 601, 772, 

' 840. x. 87, 460. 

Princely, i. 350. ii. 304. xi. 220, 

Princes, i. 315, 735+ ii. 313. v. 355. 
xi. 298. 

Principalities, vi. 447. x. 186. 

Priſon, i. 71. ii. 59, 434+ iv. 824, 
906. vi. 660. xi. 725. 

Private, V. 109. 

Privilege, vii. 589. 

Proboſcis, iv. 347. 

Proceed, v. 470. x. 824. xi. 69. 
xii. 7, 381. 

Proceeded, vii. 69. x. 164, 913. 
xi. 672. 

Proceeding, i ix. 94. 

Proceeds, ix. 719, 973. 

Proceſs, ii. 297. vii. 178. 


xi. 144. 


Promiſes, iv. 84. 


PRO 


Proceſſion, vii. 222. 


Procinct, vi. 19. 

proclame, i. 754. iii. 325. 

Proclam'd, v. 663, 784. 

Proclaming, 1. 499. xii. 40. 

Proclames, xii. 301. 

Procreation, viii. 597. 

Procure, 11. 225. 

Prodigious, ii. 625, 780. vi. 247. 
x. 302. xi. 687. 

Produce, i. 650. viii. 146. xi. 687. 
X11. 470. 

Produc'd, x. 992. xi. 29. 

Produces, It. 610. v. 112. 

Producing, ix. 721. 

Product, xi. 683. 

Productive, W 111. 

Proem, ix. 5 49. 

Profan'd, i. 390. iv. 95 1. ix. 930. 

Proffer, ii. 425. 

Profeſſing, iv. 948. 

Profit, vi. 90g. 

Profits, viii. 571. ix. 761. 

Profluent, xii. 442. 

Profound, ii. 438, 980. 

Profound (adj. ) il. 592, 858. vii. 233. 

Profoundeſt, 1. 251. 

Profundity, vii. 22. 

Protuſe, iv. 243. viii. 286. 

Progenitor, v. 544. xi. 345. 

Progeny, ii. 430, iii. 99. v. 503, 
600. xi. 107. xii. 138, 

Progreſs, iv. 976. xi. 776. 

Prog greſſive, viii. 127. 

Prohibit, ii. 437+ 

Prohibition, iv. 433. Ix. 645. 

Prohibitions, ix. 760. 

Projecting, ii. 329. 

Prolific, vii. 280. 

Prologue, ix. 854. 

Prolong, xi. 547. 

Prolong'd, xi. 331. 

Promiſcuous, 1. 389. 

Promiſe, ii. 238. xi. 155. xii. 137, 


322, 487. 
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Promis'd, iv. 589, 732. ix. 843, 
1070. Xi. 331, 413. xii. 260, 
519, 542, 623. 

Promis'd-land, iii. 531. xii. 172. 

Promontory, vii. 414. 

Promontories, vi. 654. 

Promote, ix. 234. x. 745. 

Prompt, v. 149. vili. 240. ix. 854. 

Prompted, vi. 635. 

Prone, i. 195. 11.478. iv. 35 3. v. 266. 
vii. 506. vill. 433. ix. 497. x. 5 14. 

Pronounc'd, ji. 352, 809. iv. 427, 
761. v. 148, 814. vill. 333. ix. 
154, 553. X. 197, 040, 1022. 
xi. 83. | 

Proof, i. 132. ii. 101, 686. ili. 103. 
. 350, 520, 1010. v. 865. 
viii. 535. ix. 298, 967, 1142. 
X. 385, 882 

Prop, ix. 433- 

Prop (verb) ix. 210. 

Propagate, viii. 420. 

Propagated, viii. 580. x. 729. 

Proper, 11. 75. iii. 634. v. 276, 
493. viii. 619. 

Properly, x. 791. 

Propheſy, xii. 325. 

Prophet, xii. 375. 

Prophetic, 11. 340. 

Prophets, iii. 36. xii. 243. 

Propitiation, xi. 34. 

Propitious, v. 507. viii. 380. xi. 
441. xii. 612. 

Proportion, viii. 385. ix. 711. 

Proportional, ix. 936. 

Proportion'd, v. 479. 

Proportions, xi. 562. 

Propoſals, vi. 618 

Piopos'd, ii. 380, 447. viii. 64. 
4. - 

Propoſeſt, viii. 400. x. 1038. 

Propound, vi. 567. 

Propounded, vi. 612. 

Propriety, iv. 751. 

Prole, 1. 16. v. 150. 

Proſerpina, ix. 396. 


Prudent, 11, 468, vil. 430. 


PRU 

Proferpin, iv. 269. 

Proſpect, iii. 77» 548. iv. 144, 
200. v. 88. vii. 423, 550. x. 89, 
552. xi. 380. xii. 143. 

Proſper, ii. 39. vi. xii. 316, 

Proſper d, i. 45 Fog ' 

Proſperity, 11. 39. 

Proſperous, 11. 259. Xi. 364. 


Proſtituting, xi. 716. 


Proſtrate, i. 280. vi. 841. x. 108), 
1099. 

Proſtration, v. 782. 

Protects, ix. 266. 

Proteſling, x. 480. 

Proteus, iii. 604. 


Proud, i. 43, 533. 11. 10, 533, 691. 

il. 159. iv. 530, 770, 858, 971, 
v. 809, 907. vi. 89, 131, 191, 

bog, 789. vil. 609. ix. 383. x, 
424, 764. xii. 25, 72, 342. 

Proudeſt, x11. 497- 

Proudly, i. 590. vii. 439. 

Prove, ii. 369, 808. iv. 985. vi. 
117, 170. viii. 388. x. 664, 701, 
963. xi. 123. 

Prov'd, 1.92. iii. 119. iv. 48. vi. 
90, 271. ix. 333, 616. 


Proves, vi. 428, 819. 


Provide, vi. 520. 
Provided, vin. 363. x. 1058. xi. 61. 
Providence, I. 25, 162. ii. 559. 


x11. 564, 647. 


. v. 828. vii. 483. 


Provides, x. 237. 

Province, vi. 77. 

Proviſion, ix. 623. 

Proviſions, xi. 732. 

Provoke, 1. 644. ii. 82. x. 1027. 

Provok'd, i. 645. iv. 916. v. 154 
IX, 922. 

Provokes, ix. 175. 

Provoking, X11. 318. 

Prow, xi. 746. 

Proweſs, i. 588 vi. 45 xi. 789. 


Prowling, iv. 183. 


Prune, 
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Prune, iv. 438. ix. 210. 

Pry, i. 655. ix. 159. 

Public, ii. 303, 448. iv. 389. x. 
og. xii. 317. 

Publiſh, ii. 238. 

Puiſſance, v. 864. vi. 119. 

Pauiſſant, i. 632. vi. 714. Xii. 322. 

Pulp, iv. 335. 

Punctual, vin. 23. 

Punic, v. 340. 

Puniſh'd, ii. 159, 1032. 

Puniſh, 11. 213. x. 5 16, 803. 

Puniſher, iv. 103. 

Puniſhment, i. 155. ji. 334, 699. 
iv. 911. v. 881. vi. 53, 807, 
904. X. 133, 242, 544, 708, 
949, 1039. xi. 5 20, 710. X11, i. 404. 

Puny, 11. 367. 

Purchaſe, iv. 101. x. 500, 579. 

1 i. 18, 425. iii. 7, 57, 504, 
607. iv. 153, 293, 316, 450, 
502, 737» 747» 755» $05, 806, 
837. v. 4,' 100, 348, 407, 475 
vi. 758. vii. 244, 264. vin. 180, 
506, 622, 623, 627. x. 632, 
638, 784- xi. 50, 285, 452, 523, 
606. xii. 444, 513. 

Purer, ii. 215. iv. 153. v. 416. 

Pureſt, ii. 137. v. 406. vi. 660, 
661. 


Purge, -i ii. 141. iii. 54. xi. 900. 
Purge off, ii. 400. xi. 52. 
Purg'd, vil. 237. xi. 414. xii. 548. 
Purity, iv. 745. ix. 1075. 
Purloin'd, ii. 946. 

Purlieu, iv. 404. 

Purple, i. 451. iv. 259, 596, 764. 
vt. 479. ix. 429. xi. 241. 

Purples, vii. 30. 

Purpoſe, iii. 172. iv. 337. vi. 675. 
vii. 614. viii. 337. xi. 195. Xii. 
301. 

On Purpoſe, iv. 584. 

N- Purpoſe, it. 97 1. iii. 90. vii. 


os 111. 404. iv. 373+ ix. 416. 


QUE 

Purpoſes, 1. 430. 

Purſue, ii. 8, 249, 701. iv. 362. 
vi. 715. xii. 206. 

Purſu'd, i. 308. ii. 79, 165, 790. 
iv. 125, 572. vi. 858. ix. 15, 
397. xi. 188, 202, 563. 

Purſuers, i. 326. 

Purſues, 1. 15. ii. 524, 945, 949. 
x. 783. xii. 205, 

Purſuing, ii. 998. vi. 52. xi. 192. 
X11. 195. 

Purſuit, i. 170. iii. 397. vi. 538. 

Purvey'd, ix. 1021. 

vi. 197. x. 670. 1074. xi. 

31. 

Put, i. 132. ii. 517. iv. 3, 941, 
1002. x. 179, 

Put forth, i. 641. gg. vii. 310. 

Put not forth, vi. 85 3. vii. 171. 

Put off, 111. 240. 


Put on, iii. 479. vi. 734, 735+ ix. 


714. 
Puts, iv. 386, 888. 
Puts on, ii. 631. ix. 667. 
Putting off, iv. 739. ix. 713. 
Pygmean, i. 780. 
Pyramid, ji. 1013. 
Pyramids, v. 758. 
Pyrrha, xi. 12. 
Pythian, ii. 5 30. x. 530. 
Python, x X. 531. 


2 


Quadrate, xi. 62. 
Quadrature, x. 381. 
Quaff, v. 638. 

Quaint, viii. 78. ix. 35. 
Qualms, xi. 481. 
Quarry, x. 281. 
Quaries, v. 759. 


Quarter, vi. 530. 

Quarters, iii. 714. v. 192, 689. 
Quaternion, v. 181. 

Queen, i. 439. iv. 608. viii. 60. ix. 


684. 
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nell, v. 740. xii. 311. 


Quell'a, iv. 860. vi. . 386, 457. xi. 


496. 
Quench, xii. 492. 
Quench'd, ii. 939. iii. 25. 
Queſt, ii. 830. ix. 414. 
Queſtion, iv. 887. 
Veſtion (verb) iv. 882. ix. 720. 
Queſtion'd, 111. 166. 


Quick, iv. 1004. v. 269. vi. 597, 


619. vii. 405. viii. 259. ix. 399. 
- X11. 460. 


Quicken'd, v. 85. ix. 587. 
Quick'ning, v. 861. 
Quiet, x. 272. xii. 80. 
- Quiloa, xi. 399. 
Quinteſſence, . iii. 716. vii. 244. 
Quire, iii. 217. iv. 264. ix. 198. 
xii. 336. 


Quires, iii. 666. iv. 711. v. 251. 
vii. 254. 
Quit, iv. 51. v. 882. vi. 548. vii. 
440. xi. 548. 


Quitted, iii. 307. iv. * x. 627. 
Quiver, vi. 764. ix. 390. 
Quivers, in. 367. 


R 

Rabba, 1. 397. 

Race, ii. 529. vii. 99. Xi, 50g, 

554. 

Race, i. 432, 577, 780. ii. 194, 
348, 382, 834. iii. 161, 280, 
679. iv. 475, 732. vi. 501, 896. 
vii. 33, 45, 155, 189, 530, 030. 
viii. 339. Ix. 416. 
984, 988. xi. 13, 331, 608, 621, 
782, 786. xii. 104, 163, 214. 

Races, ix. 33. 

Rack'd, i. 5. 

Racking, xi. 481. 

Radiance, vii. 194. 


8 


Radiant, 1 ii. 492. ul, 45 379,594. 


646. iy. 797. v. 457. vi. 761. 
vii. 247. x. 85. xi. 206. 
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x. 385, 607, 
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Rage, 1.95, 175, $53- 11.67, 144, 
171, 268, 539, 581, 791: ili. 80, 
241. iv. 9, 857, 969. v. 845. 
vi. 199, 217, 635, 696, 813. 
viii. 244. ix. 16. xii. 58, 194. 

Rag' d, i. 277, 666. vi. 211. xi. 444. 

Raging, ii. 213, 600. v. 891. x 
286. 


Rags, iii. 491. 

Rain, viii. 146. x. 1063. xi. 743, 
826, 894. 

Rain (verb) viii. 146. 

Rainbows, vii. 449. 

Rain'd, vii. 331. ix. 1122. 

Raiſe, 1. 23. 11, 272. iii. 296. iv, 


574, 806. v. 680. vi. 224. vii. 


430. ix. 43, 314. xi. 103, 799, 
877. Xil. 123, 162, 318, 547. 
Rais'd, i. 43» 99, 529, 551. ii. 5, 
427, 468, 521. iii. 258. iv. 60, 
220, 416, 590. v. 226, 391,758. 
vi. 138, 856. vii. 157. viii. 258, 
300. ix. 177, 314, 669, 740. 
X. 457, 1012, xi. 422. 
Rallied, i. 269. vi. 786. 

Ramiel, vi. 372. 


| Rampant, vii. 466. 


Rampart, 1. 678. 
Ramp'd, Iv. 343» 


Ran, i. 451. iv. 240. vi. 642. viii. 


268. ix. 891. x. 27. xii. 608. 


| Rancor, ix. 409. x. 1044. 


Random, iv. 930. x. 628. 

Range, iv. 621, 754. ix. 134. x. 
492. 

Ranged, ii. 5 22. vi. * vii. 426. 
xi. 644. 

Ranging, vi. 248. 

Rank, xi. 278. 

Renk'd, ii. 887. vi. 604. 

Ranks, i. 616. iv. 140 vi. 71. Xi, 
21 

Ranſack'd, i. 686. 

Ranſome, iii. 22 1. x. 61. x11. 424. 

Ranſom'd, iii. 297. 

Rapacious, xi. 258. 

Rape, 
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Rape, i. 505, ii. 794. i. 717, 


Raphael, v. 221, 224, 561. vi. 
363. vii. 40. viii. 64, 217. xi. 
235 

Rapid, ii. 5 32. iv. 227. vi. bis 

Rapin, ix. 461. | 

Rapt, iii. 522. 
853. : | 

Rapture, v. 147. vii. 36, 299. ix. 
1082. 

Raptures, iii. 369. 

Rare, ii. 948. Hi. 21, 612. vi. 
353. vii. 461. xi. 610, 

Rarely, xii. 537. 

Raſe, ii. 923. xii. 53. 

Ras'd, i. 362. ii. 49. 

Raſh, v. 851. ix. ane x11. 76. 

Raſhneſs, xii. 222. 

Rational, ii. 498. v. 409. viii. 391, 
587. Xii. 82. 

Rattliog, ii. 715. vi. 546. 

Raven, xi. 85 5. 

Ravenous, x. 274, 637, 991. 

Ravin, x. 599. 


vii. 23. Xi, 706, 


„Raviſhment, ii. 554. v. 46. ix. 541, 


Ray, ili. 24, 620. iv. 673. v. 141. 
vi. 480. viii. 140. ix. 607. 
Rays, iii. 625. iv. 543. v. 301. vi. 
719. vii. 37 2. 
Reach, v. 571. ix. 591. x. 323, 
i. 380. 


Reach Gerd ii. 606. iv. $01. vii. 


78. Ix. 593» 732, 779: xi. 94. 
xli. 44, 550. 
Reach, iv. 988. v. 213. vi. 131. 


Reaches, iii. 697. 

Reaching, ii. _ vi. 146. 

Read, i. 798. it. 422. iv. 1011. 
viii. 68. 

Readieſt, ji. 976. xil. 216. 

Readily, vill. 272. 

Ready, ii. 854. iii. 72, 650. v. 132. 
Vi. 54, 509, 561. ix. 626. 

Reaking, viii. 256. 

Real, v. 437. viii. 310. 


ix. 699. 
x. 151, 413» 8 


| 


R E B. 

Realities, viii. 575. 

Realm, i. 342, 409. it. 133, 972, 
1005. iv. 234. viii. 375. x. 189, 
391, un xi. 400. xii. 162, 
445 3+ 


Realms, i. 85. iv. 1002. vi. 186, 
vi. 147. 
Realty, vi. 815. a 


Reap, ii. 339. 
Reap'd, xi. 431. 
Reaper, xi. 434. 


| Reapers, ix. 482. 


Reaping, iii. 67. xi. 18. 

Rear, it. 78. v. 589. iv. 497. 

Rear (verb) xi. 278, 323. 

Rear'd, i. 464. iv. 699. v. 653. 
viii. 316, xi. 758. 

Rears, 1. 221. | 

Re-aſcend, i. 633. iii. 20. xii. 480, 

Reaſon, i. 248. 1. 114, 121, 431. 
iii. 108. iv. 389, 755, 895. v. 
102, 105, 487, 794. Vi. 41, 42, 
120, 125, 126. vil. 508. viii. 
443, 510, 554, 591. ix. 113, 

239, 2 275 352, 360, 559, 600, 

654, 73 1130. xii. 84, 86, 89, 
92, 98. 

Reaſon (verb) viii. 374. 

Reaſon'd, ii. 558. 

Reaſoning, viii. 25, . 
872. | 

Reaſonings, x. 830. 

Reaſonleis, iv. 516. 

Reaſon's, ii. 226. 

Reaſons, ix. 766. 

Re- aſſembling, 1. 186. 

Re- aſſum'd. x. 225. — 

Rebel, 1.38, 484. vi. 677. iv. 823. 
vi. 199, 647. x. 83. 

Rebell'd, vi. 179, 737, 899. 

Rebellion, i. 363. v. 715. vi. 269. 
xii. 36, 37. 

Rebellious, i. 71, 747. ü. 691. iii. 
86. iv. 95 2. vi. 50, 414, 786. 
vii. 140. 


Rebels, v. 742. 


ix. 379. 


Re- 
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Rebounding, x. 417. 
Rebounds, i. 788. 
Rebuf, ii. 936. 
Rebuke, iv. 844. vi. 342. ix. 10. 
Recall, v. 885. 
Recall (verb) iv. 95. ix. 926. 
Recall'd, i. 169. xi. 330, . 
Recant, iv. 96. 
Receive, i. 252. ii. 218, 240. iii. 

106, 252, 294. iv. 384. 672. 


v. 315, 690, 781. W. $53: 78. 
152,188, 349, 561. vii. 78, 179, 
361. viii. 343. ix. 284, 309, 


350. x. 639. xi. 37, 505, 707. 
XU. 322, 402, 503. 

Receiv'd, i. 174. iii. 61. iv. 54, 
309. v. 248. vi. 22, 721, 80g, 
875, 891. vii. 119. viii. 96, 
386. x. 750. xi. 636. xii. 60g. 

Receives, ii. 439. v. 423, 487. vi. 
624. vil. 35, 89. Xii. 137. 

Receiv'ſt, ix. 109. 

Receptacle, vii. 307. Xt. 123. 

Reception, v. 769. x. 807, 

Recels, i. 795. ii. 254. 

708. ix. 456. xi. 304. 

Reciprocal, vii. 144. 

Reck, ix. 173. 

Reck d, ii. 50. 

Reckon, vni. 71. 

Reckon'ſt, ii. 696, 

Reclame, vi. 791. 

Recline, iv. 333. 

| Recoil, ii. 880. 

Recoil'd, li. 759. vi. 194, 391. 

Recoils, iv. 17. ix. 172. 

Recollecting, i. 528. 

Recollects, ix. 471. 

Recomforted, ix. 918. 

Recommend, iv. 329. 


Recompenſe, ii. 981. iv. 47. v. 
424. viii. 5. ix. 994, 995, 
1103, 


Recompenſe (verb) i iv. 893. x. 683. 
Recompens'd, x. With xii. 495 
Reconcil'd, xi. 39. 


| 


iv. 258, 


R E F 


Reconcilement, iii. 264. iv. 98. x, 


13943. 
Recorded, v. 594. vii. 338. 


Recorders, i. 55m. 

Records, i. 361. xii, 252, 513. 

Recover'd, 1. 240. ti. 22. iv. 357. 
v. 210. 

Recoverirg, x. 966. xi. 294, 499. 

Recount, vii. 112. 

Recounted, x. 228. 

Recure, Xi}. 393. 

Red, i. 175. li. 174. iv. 978. 

Red. ſea, i. 306. | 

Redeem, iii. 214, 281, 299, 300, 
xi. 258. 

Redeem'd, iii. 260. xi. 43. 

Redeemer, x. 61. Xii. 445, 573 

Redeems, xii. 424, 434 

Redemption, iii. 222. xii. 408. 

Without Redemption, v. 615. 

Redouble, ix. 562. 


Redoubled, vi. 3 70. 


Redound, iii. 85. ix. 128. x. 739. 

Redounded, vii. 57. 

Redounding, 11. 889, 

Redounds, v. 438. 

Redreſs, ix. 219. 

Reduce, ji. 96, 983. iii. 320. x. 
748. xii. 89. 


Reduc'd, i. 790. v. 843. vi. 514, 


777+ x. 438. . 
Rudundant, ix. 503. 
Reed, v. 23. vi. 519, 579. Vit. 


321. Zi. 132. 
Reeds, vi. 582, 
Re-edify, xii. 350. 
Re-enter, ii. 397. 
Refin'd, v. 475. xi. 63, Xii. 548. 
Refines, viii. 5 89. 
Refſected, iii. 723. iv. 596. x. 1071. 
Refleding, vi. 18. 
Reflection, iii. 428. vii. 367. 
Reflux, x. 739. 
Reform, iv. 625. 
Reforming, ix. 101. 
Refrein'd, vi. 300. 


Refreſh': . 


4 


R E L 
Refreſh'd, ix. 1027. 
Refreſhment, ix. 237. 
Refuge, ii. 168. ix. 119. x. $39. 
i. 673. 
Refulgent, vi. 527. 
Refuſe, ii. 451. v. 492. vi. 41 
xii. 31. 
Refus d, ii. 470, 471. iv. 743. 
x. 756. | 
Refuſing, ii. 452. 
Refutes, x. 1016. 
Regain, i. 5. ii. 230. iv. 665. x. 
2. 


97 
Regain'd, i. 270. iv. 197. 


Regal, i. 640. ii. 515. 1. 3439, 
340. iv. 869. v. 280, 739, 816. 
X. 447: Xii. 323. 

Regard, i. 653. ii. 281. iti. 534. 
iv. 620, 877. X. 866. xi. 334 
; xii, 16. 

Regard (verb) v. 44. xii. 174, 


35 
Nadel. ix. 787. 
Regardleſs, iii. 408. xii. 47. 
Regencies, v. 748. 
Regenerate, xi. 5. 


ö Regent, li. 690. V. 697, 698. vii. 


371. ix. 60. 

Regiment, i. 758. 

Region, i. 242. ii. 443, 619, 982. 
ili. 433, 562. vi. 80. vii. 425. 
IX. 1125. 

Regions, 1. 65. iii. 349, 606. v. 
263, 748, 750. Vi. 223. xi. 77. 

Repitter'd, xii. 335. 

Reprer, x. 1018. 

Regular, v. 623. 

RejeR, iv. 523. v. 886. 

Rejected, x. 567, 876. 

Reign, i. 102, 543. ii. 963. v. 609, 
841. vii. 381. xi. 330, 370. 
Reign (verb) i. 261, 2623 263. ii, 
324, 451, 698, 868. iii. 315, 
318. iv. 112, 961. v. 820, 832. 
vi. 183, 293, 888 x. 375» 399- 
xi. 543. Xii. 91s 286. 

Vor. 


NU. E X. 


REL 

Reign'd, i. 514. v. 341, 449, 578. 

Ki. 751. | 

Reigning, i. 124. 

Reigns, 1. 497, 637. ii. 59, 454s 
814, 909. iv. 765. v. 41, 680. 
vi. 43. x. 549. Xi. 187. 

Reimbattel'd, vi. 794, 

Rein, xi. 586. 

Rein'd, iv. 858. 

Reinforcement, i. 190. 

Rein, vi. 346, 696. x. 672. 

Rejoice, ii. 339. vili. $90, 639. 
x. 396. xi, 875. xii, 


x. 120. Xi. 869. 
Rejoicing, ii 487. iv. 13. v. 163, 
641. vii. 180. vin. 314. 
Reiterated, i. 214. 
Relapſe, iv. 100. 
Relate, i. 746. v. 564. vi. 298, 


208. xi. 319. xii, 11. 
Related, iv. 875. v. 94. 


"on Relating, viii. 51, 203. 


Relation, v. 556. viii. 247. 

Relations, iv. 756. 

Relator, viii. 5 2. 

Relax, vi. 599. 

Relax'd, ix. 891. 

Releas'd, xi. 197. 

Relent, ii. 237. iv. 79. Vi. 790. . 
1093. 

Relented, x. 940. 

Relentleſs, ix. 130. 

Relents, xi. 891. 

Relief, x. 976. 

Relies, ii. 416. 

Religion, xi. 667. xii. 538. 

Religions, i. 372. 

Religious, xi. 622. Xii. 231. 

Reliques, iii. 491. v. 373. 

Reliſh, ix. 1024. 

Reluctance, ii. 337. &. 1045. 

Reluctant, iv. 311. vi. 58. x. 5155 

Rely, ix. 373. 


Rely' d, vi. 238. | 
nd 5 = "ob Remaing 


Rejoic'd, ii. 848. v. "Mag vi. 878. 


373. vii. 84, 604. vill. 9, 204, 
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REN | 
Remain, ii. 320. iii. 124, 263. 
v. 773. vi. 115, 116. x. 10 

Remain' d. ii. 768. vii. 504. 
464, 808, 1138. 

Remains, i. 139, 645. ii. 443. vi. 
38. vii. 21. Viii. 13. ix. 43. X. 
129, 502. Xil. 14. 

Remarkably, ix. 982. 

Remedileſs, ix. 919. 

Remedy, vi. 438. x. 1079. xi. 62. 

Remember, iv. 449. vi. 912. viii. 
327. x. 1046. 

Remember'd, x. 12. 

Remember'ſt, v. 674,857. vii. * 

Remembrance, ili. 704. iv. 38. 
vin. 204. a | 

Remembring, xii. 346. 

Remiſs, vi. 458. viii. 387. 

Remit, ii. 210. xi. 885. 

Remorſe, i. 605. iv. 109. v. 134. 

xX. 1098. 

Without Remorſe, v. 556. xi. 105. 

Remote, ii. 477. iii. 609, iv. 284. 
vi. 173. vil. 369. viii. 191. ix. 
812. x. 274. 

Remove, xii. 593. 

Remove (verb) ji. 277. vi. 597. 
viii. 119. xi. 96, 260. xii. 204, 
290. 

Remov'd, i. 73. li, 211, 321, 835. 
iii. 356. vii. 272. x. 211; 934. 

. . 412, 727, 889. 

emoves, ix. 702. 

KRend, x. 700. xii. 182. 

Rend up, ii. 540. 

4/2540 ii. 130, 459. vi. RY viii. 
„„ 

. back, r. 749. 

Renders, viii. 190. 

Rend' ring, xi. 551. 

Renew, ii. 494. Wi. 175. | 

Renew'd, ii. 1012. ii. 226, vi. i. 783. 
viii. 337. ix. 321, 1133. X. 5435 
638. xi. 66, 116, 140, 499. 1 

Renewing, Hi. 729. 

Renews, 1i. 389. 


a 4 


: — 


TH REP 
Renovation, xi. 6 

Renounce, 11. 312. ili. 291, ix. 

884 

Renown, i. 477. iii. 34. vi. 378, 

422. Xi. 688, 698. .xii. 154. 

 Renown'd, i. 507. ili, 465, 549. 

ir. 440, 670, 1107. " X14. 321. 

Repaid, ix. 178, 1015. X. 218. 

Repair, vill. 457- 

Repair (verb) i. 188. iii. 678. vii, 

182. xi. 144. 

Repair 'd, iv. 773. vi. 878. 

| Repairing, vi. 36 x. 1087, 1099, 

Repaſt, f. 800. 4 232, 630. n 
214. ix. 4, 403, 40%. 

Repeal'd, Vit. 59. 

Repeat, vi. 318. ix. ag 

Repeated, vi. 601. vij. 494. viii, 
32. IX. 400. 

Repel, viii. 643. ix. 284. 

Repell'd, vii. 611, x. 866. 

Repent, 1. 96. iii. 190. iv. 93. xt, 
255. xi. 474. 

Repentance, iii. 191. iv. 80. xi. 
724. 

Repentant, xi. 1. 

Repenting, ii. 369. x. 75. xi. 886. 

Repents, xi. 90. 

Repine, vi. 460. | | 

Repleniſh'd, vi. 447. viii. 371. 

Replete, ix. 733. xii. 468. 


Reply, ii. 467. viii. 209, ix. 381: 


Reply (verb) ii. 1010, 
| Reply.S, . 156, ii. 688, 746. 

ii. 167, 273. 440. iv. 659, 

857, 903, 946, 969. . 468, 
506, 85 2. vi. 171, 469. vi. 
4. 65, 179, 368, 378, 595. 
272, 290, 342, 377» 
614% O55, 960, 1162. x. 118, 
124, 144, 161, 602, 966, 1012. 
xi. 370, 453, 552. xii. 468, 
552, 574. 


„4 „% ee 


| La ii. 701. v. 869. 


Report (verb) xii. 237. 
Reported, vi. 21. 


1 RNepoſe, 


500 1 


ſe, 


INDE X. 


Repoſe, iv. 512. v. 28, 233. ix. 
453, 47 : 
Repole (verb) 1. 319. 
Repos d, iv: 450. v. 836. 
Repoſſeſs, r 
Repteſent, v. 104. xi. 870. 
Repreſented, x 849. 
Repreſenting, viii: 610. xii. 255. 
Reproach, vi. 34. Xi. 165, 811. 
Reproach (verb) ix. 1098. 8 
Reptbachful, xli. 406. 
Neptsbate; i. 607. 
Reprov'd, x. 761. 
Reptil, vii. $88. . 
Repulſe, i. 630. vi. 600. ix, 384. 
Repuls'd, ii. 142. X. 10, 910. 
Repute, 1. 630. ii. 42: 
Requeſt, v. 561. vi. 894. vii. 111, 
635. xi. 46, 47. 
5 
Requeſt _ 4. 743. | 
Require, iv. 628. V. 408. ix. 590. 
Requir's, iv. 308, n | * 
Requires, iii. 735. iv. 419. v. 529. 
viii. 425, 642. | 
Re- ſalute, xi. 134. | 
Reſcued, xi, 682. ii. 199. 


Reſerhblanes, iv. 364. v. 114. vi. | 


114. ix. $38. 
Reſembles, ii. 268. v. 622. 
Refemblelt, iv. 839. | 
Reſembling, it. 1045. viii. 543. 
Reſent, ix. 300. 

Reſerve, J. di. 
Reſerv'd, i, 54. ii. 161, 332. v. 

128. vin. 50. ix. 768. xi. 50 . 
Reſerviog, xit. 71. 

Reſide, 11. 265, 957. Xii. 284. 

Reſidence, f. 734. ii. 999. viii. 346. 
Reſides, viii 112. 

Reſiding, x. 607. xil. 114. | 
Reſign, vi. 731. x. 148, 749. Ki. 

287. X11, 31. 

Nen iii. 688. xi. 65. 6 
Ret, i. 162. il. t92, 814. Iv. 

1013. vi. 323. xii. 491. 

Reſiſtance, 1 838. * 


| Neſted, vii. 


. 

Refiſtleſs, ii. 62. 

Reſolve, 1. 120. viii. 14. ix. 830. 

Reſolv'd, i. 662 ii. 201, 392. v. 
668. ix. 97, 588, 968. x. 1038. 

Reſolving, xii. 109. 

Reſolution, i. 191. ii. 468. vi. 541. 
ix. 907. x. 1029. 

Reſonant, xi. 563. 

Reſorting; xi. 81, 

Reſound, iti. 149. v. 178. x. 862. 
Xi. 592: 15 

Reſounded, i. 315. n. 789. vi. 218. 

| vii. 561. | 

Reſounds, i. 579. viii. 334. 

Reſpiration, xii. 540. 


| bw thy xi. 272. 


Refpit (verb) ji. 461. v. 232. 

 Refplendence, v. 720, 

Reiplendent, iii. 361. iv. 723. ix. 
568. x. 66. 

Reſponſive, iv. 683. 

Reſt, i. 66, 185. ii. 618, 802. 

iv. 611, 6137617. v. 11, 647. vi. 


2272, 415. v. 91. ix. 1120. x. 


1085. xi. 375. Xii. 314, 647. 


27, 40or. 

Reſting, 1 123 vil 2; 594 
Ening, 1. 237. . » 50%. 
| Reftels ii. 725 2 55 

Reftore, i. 5. xi. 12. Xii. 623. 
Reſtor'd, iii. 288, 289. x. 971. 
* x1, 3. 0 5 
Reſtorer, x. 646. E 
7 vin. 628. JR. 868. xi. 
Netbaldt, i. 32. iii. 87. ix. 209, 
1170, 118g. 8 a 
Without Reſtraint, ix. 791. 

Reſts, ii. 389. v. 109. x. 48. 
Reſult, ii 515. vi. 679. x 
Reſume, i. 278. xit. 456. 
Reſum'd, x. 574. 

Reſumes, xn. 5. 


un xii. 436. 
| ED SEED 


Recain, 


Reſt (verb) i. 185. iv. 633. v. 368. 
vi. 802. ix. 649. x. 778. xu. 
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Return'ſt, 


IN D E X. 


R E V 

Retain, ii. 285. v. $07 vii. 362, 
. 832. 

Retain d, ix. 601. 

Retaining, xi. 512. 

Retains, vii. 146. 

Retinue, v. 355. | 

Retire, xi. 267. - 

Retire (verb) ii. 686, 1038. vii.170. 
ix. $10. Xi, 237. xii. 535. 

Retir'd, ii. 557. iv. 532, 611. v. 
231. vi. 307, 338, 409, 570, 
781. viii. 4¹5 504. 
X. 423. 

Retires, v. 108. x. 433. 

Retirement, ix. 250. 

Retiring, x. 378. 

Retort, x. 761. 

Retorted, v. 906. 

Retreat, i. 555. 
799. X. 435+ 

Retreated, ii. 547. 

Retreating, xi. 854. 


ii. 317. vi. 237, 


Retribution, iii. 454. 


Retrograde, viii. 127. ; 
Return, iv. 42. vii. 604. ix. 250, 
399, 405, 839, 844. xii. 541. 
Return (verb) ii. 37, 335» 527, 
799» 839. iii. 41, 159, 261. 
iv. 481, 534. v. 470. vi. 39, 
606. vii. 16. viii. 21, 651. X. 
54, 206, 808, 253, 770, 932. 
xi. 200, 463, 534, 816. xii, 171, 

213, 219, 422. 

Return'd, ii. 520, 736. iii. 693. 
iv. 463, 464, 570, 590. v. zo. 
vi. 25, 175 vii. 135, 552, 507. 
viii. 246, 285, 337. ix. 57, 58, 
67, 226, 278, 401. X. 34, 224, 
240, 341, 346, 455, 462, 518, 
Xi. 153, 294+ Xil. 348. 

Returning, Vi. 879. ix. 850. zi. 
859. xii. 632. 

Returns, i. 140. ii. 41. iv. 812, 
906. v. 270, 445. viii. 157. 

vi. 151. xii. 610. 

Reveal, v. 570. xi. 113. 


K. 637. 
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RIB 
Reveal'd, vi. 895. vii. 71, 122, 
Vit. 177. Xl. 15m, 2725 545. 
Revellers, vii. 33. 
Revels, i. 782. iv. 765, 


Revenge, i. 35, 107, 604. ii. 10g, 


107, 128, in, 337- 371, 987, 
1054. iii. 85, 160. iv. 123, 386, 
390. vi. 151,905. ix. 168, 171, 
158. x. 242, 1036. 

Reveng'd, iv. 4. 

Reverence, ii. 478. iii. 738. v. 


359. viii. 599. ix. 835, 915. xi, 
7. 
* ol (verb) xi. 346, 525. 


Reverend, xi. 719. 


Reverent, iii. 349. x. 1088, 1100. 

Reverſe, vi. 326. xi. 41. 

Revile, x. 118. 

Reviling, x. 1048. 

Reviſit, ii. 13, 21. 

Reviſit'ſt, iii. 23. 

Revive, i. 279. 
xi. 871. 


ii. 493. vi. 493. 


Reviv'd, vi. 497. ix. 440. 


Revives, xii. 420. 

Revoke, iii. 126. 8 

Revolt, i. 33, 611. ii. 326. $i, 117, 
Vi. 262. ix. 7. 

Revolt (verb) Vi. 740. 

Revolted, iv. 835. vi. 31. K. 534 

Revoly'd, Vii. 381. ix, 88. 

Revolving, iv. 31. 

Revolution, viii. 31. x. 814. 

Revolutions, ii. 597 

Reward, iii. 45 1. vi. 153, 910. 
vii. 628. x. 767. xi. 459, 709. 

Reward (verb) xii. 461. 

Rhea's, i. 513. iv. 279. 

Rhene, i. 353. | 


| Rheums, xi. 488. 


Rhodope, vil, 35. 

Rhomb, viii. 134. 

Rhyme, i. 16. 

Rib, viii, 466, 469. ix. 912, 1154 
x. 88 


4+ 
Ribs, i, 690. x. 512. 


Rich, 


7. 


1 N D E X. 


RIS 
Rich, i. 538. iii. 504. iv. 189, 
248, 701. v. 355, 636. vii. 501. 
x. 292. xi. 407, 793 · 
Richer, xi. 408. 
Riches, i. 682, 691. xii. 580. 
Richeſt, ii. 3. x. 446. . 
Richly, xi. 582. 
Rid, vi. 737. t 
Riddance, iv. 632. 
= i, 764. ii. $49. iv. 974. 2. 


Ride * vii. 166. 

Rides. i. 769. ii. 930. 

Ridge, iii. 432. vi. 293. x. 313. 
xii. 140. 

Ridges, vi. 236. 

Ridiculous, xii. 62. 9 

Riding, ii. 663. 

Riſe, i. 650. 

Rifled, 1. 687. 

Right againſt, i. 402. 

Right down, x. 398. 

Right and left, vi. 558, 569. 

Righteous, i. 434. iii. 292. vi. 
804. x. 30, 644. xi. 701. 

Righteouſneſs, ix. 1056. x. 222. 
xi. 682, 814. xii. 294, 550» 

Righifol, v. 818. 

Rightlier, xi. 697. 

Rightly, vii. 2. viii. 439. xi. 1 59. 
xii. 418. 


Rigid, iii. 212. vi. 83. viii. 334. 


ix. 685. 
Rigor, x. 297, 803. 
Rigoroully, xi. 10g. 
Rill, iv. bay: | 
Rills, v, 6 
Rimmon, i. 467- 


Rind, i. 206. iv, 249, 335. v. 7. 342. 


Ringlets, iv. 306. 

Rings, ii. 495: 

Riot, i. 499. x. 521. Xi, 715. 

Ripe, iv. 228 v. 323. Xi. 535» 
xii. 459. 

Riſe, i. 545. ii. 135, 296. iii. 250, 


296. iv. 664. v. 125, 185, 188, 
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ROD 
289, 376. vi. 136, 285. vii. 293. 
vii. 161, 296. ix. 1123. x. 243, 
647, 958. xi. 828. xii. 24, 326, 
422. 

Riſes, xii. 56. 

Riſing, ii. 15, 301, 476. iii. 11, 
296, 551. iv. 405, 607, 641, 
651. v. 191, 715, 725. vii. 102, 
441, 468. ix. 75, 498, 1070. 
x. 185, 663. xi. 665. 

Ris'n, i. 211. it. 726. 


v. 311. x. 555, 975. xi. 630. 
Kites, 1. 390, 414. iv. 736, 742. 

vii. 149. viii. 487. x. 994. xi. 

440, 591. Xl, 231, 244, 534 
Rivals, 11. 472. 
Riven, vi. 449. | 
ii. 358. 


River, ii. 583, iv. 223, 

276. ix. 74, 78. xi. 833. Xii. 
157, 630. 

River-dragon, xii. 191. 

River-horſe, vii. 474. 

River's, ix. 514: 

Rivers, i. 291. ii. 575. iii. 607. 

iv. 806, vil. 305, 328, 437. viii. 
275. ix. 116. Xii. 176. | 

| Rivulet, ix. 420. 
Road, iv. 976. v. 253. Vii. 373, 


577. viii. 162. x. 394, 672. 
Roam, iv. 538. 


Roam (verb) iii. 476. 
Roam'd, 1.521. ix. 82. 
Roaming, i. 382. 

Roar, vi. 5 86. 

Roar (verb) ii. 267. xi. 713. 
Roar'd, vi. 871. 


Kobe, ii. 543. ix. 1058. x. 222. 


Rock, i. 450. ii. 181, 646, 878. 
We 283, 543. vi. 364. 
X. 313. Xi. 330, 494- 


| | Rocks, ii. 285, 540, 621, 1018. 


v. 759. Vi. 593, 645. Vil. 35, 
408. ix. 118. xi. 852. 


Rockly, iv. 549. vi. 254. 


Rod, i. 338. v. 887. xi. 133. xii. 
198, 211, 212. 
Rode, 


iv. 624. 


vii. 300. 
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Rode, iv. 606. vi. 7 7 840, 888. Rounding, iv; 684. þ 

vii. 219, 557: ix. 63. xi. 747. {| Rounds, viii. 125; | 
Roll, iii. 23. v. 578, vi. 57. Vii. | Rouſe, i. 334. 2, 329. 

19. x. 666. xi. 620. Rous'd, 1. 377. ii. 28. 
Roll'd, i. 223. ii. 718. iv. 593. | | Rout, i. 747. vi. 387, 598, 873, 

vi. 594, 755, 829, 861, 879. | vil. 34. x. 534. 

ys 499. ix. 14 8 x. 558. x1, | Rout, It. 770, 995: iv. 3. 

749. 1 1. 709, 727. iv. 146. v. 212. 

Rolling, i. 52, 324, 671. ii. 353. vi. 572, 604, 650. ix. 627. 

iv. 16, 238. vii. 298. xi. 460. Row, vii. 439. 
Rolls, ii. 583. iii, 359. xii. 183. | Royal, i. 677. ĩi. I. iv. 211. v. 


Romance, i. 580. 756. xii. 325. 
Rome, ix. 510, 671. xi. 4%. | Royalties, i ii. 457 | 
Rood, i. 196.  Rubb'd, i. 774. 
Roof, i. 717, 726. ii. 644. iv. 693, | Rubied, v. 633. 
772. v. 137, 463. ix. 1038. Ruby, iii. 597. 


Room, i. 779. ii. 835. iii. 285. Ruddy, ii. 889. ix. $78. 
Iv. 207, 359, 383. vii. — 20 Rude, ix. 391, 544. * 1074. 
viii. 153 148. Xii. Rue, xi. 414. 

Root, ii. 3 * iii. «2 2 479. Rue (verb) i. 134. i. 1180. 


ix. 645 ; Rueful, ii. 586, 780. 
Root (verb) vi. Ty '"'+. Rouen, Iv. 2. 
Roots, ii. 544. x. 299. Ruin, i. 46, 91. ii. 305 $09, 99 
Roſe, 1 43. iv. 256. v. 349: . 1009. iv. 523. v. 067. 225 
517. ix. 73, 74. 456, 519, 570, 797, 874, is. 


Roſe derb) l. 10, 546, 711.11, 253 275, 493. 

466, 475- iv. 229, 3555 548. | Ruin (verb) tit. 258. v. 228. 
v. 48. vi. 207, 669, 746. vii. Ruin'd, i. 593. ix. 906, 950. 
324, 385, 459, 472- vii, 44+ Ruining, vi. 868. 

IX. 1051, 1059. x. 85, . xi. | Rainous, ii. 927. vi. 216. 
K iv. zol, 429. v. 297. vii. 


Reſenr, v. 646. | 347. viii. 375. * 382. xi. 531. 
Roſes, ili. 364. iv. 698, 773. ie! | xii. 24, 581. 

218, 426, 893. Rule (verb) i. 736. ji. 327. vii. 

. Roſy, v. 1. W. J. x, 175. 350, 351, 520, 628. ix. 1184. 

Roſy-red, viii. 619. | X. 196, 493. xi. 339. xii. 226. 

Rot, xii. 179. Kul'd, i. 516. iii. 711. vi. 848. 


Rove, iv. 617. ' viii. 188. xi. 4605 

Rough, ii. 948. v. 342. vi. 108. 

Roving, ii. 614. 1it. 432. viii, 1589. 
ix. 

Fouad. 5 vii. 267. ix. 183. | 

Round (adject.) i. 285. ii. 832, R EDS | 
1048. in. 419, 728. iv. 1000. || Run, iii. 607, 651. v. 181, vi. 
vi. 6, 484. x. 318, I 335+ vil. 98, 372. viii. 88. xii. 

Rounded, x. 684. 505. | 


ix. 1127. x. 493, 516. 
| Rules, X1, 523. 


Rules (verb) ii. 351, 907. vi. 177. 
| Ferns iv. 352. 


Rung, 


0 
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Rung, ii. 655, 723. iii. 347. vi. 
204. vii. 562, 633. ix. 737. 


Running, Vii. 397. 


Runs, iv. 234. 

Rupture, vii. 419. 

Rural, iv. 134, 247. v. 211. ix. 4, 
451, 841. xi. 639. 

Ruſh, ji. 534. 

Ruſt'd, ii. 726. vi. 215, 600, 749. 
xi. 743. 

Ruſhing, iv. 407. vi. 97, 313- 

Ruſling, 1. 768. ix. 519. 

Ruſſian, X. 431. xi. 394. 

Ruſtic, xi. 433. 


8 


Sabbath, vii. 634. 
Sabbath-ev'ning, viii. 246. 
Sabeao, iv. 162. 
Sable-veſted, ii. 962. 


Sacred, 1. 454. ji. 1034. iii. 29, 
148, 208, 369. iv. 95 m. v. 557, 
619. vi. 25, 379, 709, 748. 
vii. 331. ix. 107, 192, 679, 
904, 924. xi. 134. Xii. 21, 3414 | 


More Sacred, i iv. 706. 

Sacrifice, i. 393. iii. 269. xii. 232. 

Sacrific'd, xi. 451. 

Sacrificing, xi. 438. xii. 20. 

Sad, i. 135. it. 146, 524, 578, 
820, 872. iii. 525. iv. 28, 357, 
716. v. 94, 116, 564. vi. 541. 
ix. 13, 917, 1002, x. 18, 150, 

343, 719, 863, 967, 977. xl. 
40, 109, 162, 272, 478, 755» 
868. Xii. 603, 609, 

Full Sad, xi. 675. 

Sadneſs, iv. 156. X. 23. 

Safe, i. 310. ii. 23, 317, 411. 
iii. 21, 197. v. 683. ix. 815. 
x. 316, 875. xi. 371, 814. Xil. 
215, 314 

More Safe, vii. 24. 

Safer, x. 1029. 


IN D E X. 
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Safeſt, ix. 268. xi. 365. 

Safety, ii. 280, 481. vii. 15. 

Sagacious, x. 281. 

Sage, ii. 305. 

. X11, 362. 

Sail, ii. 442. vi. ix. 51 

Sail (verb) iv. 1 So — 

Sail. broad, ii. 927. 

Sailing, ii. 638, 111, 5 20. 

Sails, iii. 439. 

Sails (verb) v. 268. 

Saint, iii. 484. v. 247. Xi. 200. 

Saintly, iv. 122. 

Saints, iii. 330, 461. iv. 762. vi. 
47, 398, 742) 767, 801, 882. 

| Vii. 136. x. 614. xi. 705. 

Sake, iii. 238. ix. 993. x. 201, 

' Boz. xi. 514. xii. 50. 

Salt, xi. 834. 

Salvation, xi. 708. xii. 441, 448. 

Salutation, v. 386. 

Samarcand, xi. 389. 

Samoed, x. 696. 

Samos, v. 265. 

Samſon, ix. 1060. 

Sanctity, vii. 508. viii. 487. x. 

639. xi. 837. 

Sanctities, iii. 60. 

Sanctitude, iv. 293. 

Sanctuary, i. 388. v. 732. vi. 672. 

Ai. 249. 

Sands, 1. 355. ii. 903. iv. 238. 

Sang, iii. 383. vi. 192. 

] Sanguin, vi. 333. 

Sap, Ix. 837. | 

Saphir, ii. 1050. iv. 237. vi. 758, 
772 

Saphirs, iv. 605. 

Sapience, vii. 195. ix, 797, 1018. 

S apient, ix. 442. 

Sarra, xi. 243. 

Sat, 1, 360, 602, 639, 735, 795- 
ll. 5, 300, 304, 417, 420, 557» 
648, 724, 777, 778, 962. iii. 63, 
408. iv. 30, 196, 197, 327, 333s 


351, 549, 989. v. 299, 433s 
| 597 


r 
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897. vi. 100, 446, 747, 763. 
vi. 587. viii. 41, 287. ix. 1064, 
1121. x. 343, 428, 448, 559, 
594, 864. xi. 79, 393. 

Satan, i. $2, 192, 271, 757. ii. 5, 
300, 380, 427, 630, 674, 707» 
736, 968, 988, 1010, 1041. iii. 
70, 422, 590 653, 730. iv. 9, 
173, 350, 827, 878, 885, goß, 
950, 968, 985, 1006. v. 225, 
658, 143» 7 56. vi. 85. 109, 191, 
246, 324. 327, 414, 469, 557, 

7, 900. ix. 53, 75. X. 2, 8, 
172, 184, 189, 236, 258, 315, 
327, 386, 414, 419, 426, 591, 
841, 1034. xü. 391, 394, 430, 


547. 
Satan's, xi. 248. xii. 492. 


Satanic, vi. 392. 


Sated, ix. 598. | Shy 
Satiate, 1. 179. vii. 282. viii. 214. 
ix. 248, 792. 


Satiety, viii. 216. 

Satisfaction, iii. 212. xii. 419. 

Satisfy, iii. 295. viii. 1 x. 803, 

1. 

Salis y d, ji. 212. viii. 180. x. 79, 
804. xii. 535 

Satſt, i. 21. iv. 825. 

Saturn, i. 512, 519. x. 583. 

Savage, iv. 172. vii. 36. ix. 1085. 

Save, iii. 215, 279, 307. ir. 855. 
vi. 538. viii. 82, 133. xi. 820 
xii. 410. 

Save (adverb) i. 182. ii. 814. iii. 
427: v. 39, 324, 380, 655. v1. 
691. viii. 409. ix. * xii. 258, 
291. 

Sav'd, iii. 173. : 

Saves, ii. 158. xii. 319. 

Saviour, iii. 412. x. 209. Xi. 393, 
544. 

Savor, ix. 1019. x. 269. xi. 26. 

Savors, x. 1043. 

Savory, iv. 335. v. 84, 304. ix. 


579. 74h 


| Scepter, ii. 327, 1002. 


SCO 
Scalding, x. 556. 
Scale, iv. 354, 1014. v. 483, 50g, 
vi. 245. viii. 591. x1. 656, 


Scale (verb) ii. 71. 


Scal'd, iii. 541. 

Scales, iv. 997. vii. 401. x. 676. 

Scaly, 1. 206. ii. 65 1. vii. 474. 

Scandal, 1. 416, 

Scann d, viii. 74. 

Scant, iv. 628. 

Scape, 1. 482, 749. ii. 442. iv. 
911. x. 5, 1039. 


*Scap*d, 1. 239. iv. SD 8, 9006. 9. 


225. Xii. 117. 
Scar, ii. 401. 
Scare, 1. 283, 699. ii. 284, 541. 


iii. 433. iv. 357, 874. v. 139, 
558, 559. vi. 393, 598. vii. 67, 
313, 319, 470. viii. 156, 306. 
ix. 664, 850. x. 654, 923. xi. 

499, 650, 762. | 

Scars, 1. 501. 

Scath'd, 1. 613. 

Scatter'd, i. 304, 325. xi. 294, 653. 

Scene, iv. 140. xi. 637. * 

iii. 339, 
340. iv. 90. v. 816, 886. vi. 
730, 746. xii. 357. 

Scepter'd, 1. 734- ii. 43. Xi. 660. 

Science, ix. 680, 

Sciential, ix. 837, + 

Scipio, Ix. 510. | 

Scofling, vi. 568, 629. 


Scoop, iv. 336. 5 


Scope, 11. 127. 

Scorch'd, vi. 372. 

Scorching, x. 691. 

Scorn, 1.178, 619. 11. 697. iv. 827, 
834, 902. v. 904, gob. vi. 632. 
ix. 299, 951. x. 509. xi. 811, 

„ 

Scorn (verb) iii. 199. iv. 966. ix. 
1011. 

Scorn'd, vi. 40. x. 54, 418. 

Scornful, iv. 536. vi. 149. x. 625. 

Scorning, i . 

Scorpion, 


SE A 

Scorpion, iv. 998. x. 328, 524. 

Scorpions, 11. 701. 

Scour, vi. 529. 

Scourge, 11. go. 

Scourge (verb) iv. 914. 

Scourg'd, x. 311. 

Scours, ii. 633. 

Scout, ii. 133. it. 5 43. 

Scouts, vi. 529. 

Scowls, 11. 491. 

Scribled, viii. 83. 

Scroll, xii. 336. 

Scrupled, ix. 997. 

Sculls, vii. 402. 

Sculptures, i. 716, 

Scumm'd, 1. 704. 

Scurf, 1. 672. 

Scylla, ii. 660. 

Sdeind, iv. 50. 

Sea- beaſt, 1. 200. 

Sea-faring, 11. 288. 

Sea-men, i. 205. 

Sea-mews, xi. 835. 

Sea-moniter, i. 462. 

Sea-monſters, xi. 751. 

Red Sea. See Red. 

Sea-weed, vii. 404. 

Seal, vit. 409. 1x. 1043. 

Seal (verb) iv. 966, 

Seal up, X. 037. 

Seals, xi. 835. 

Search, ii. 403. iv. 528, 799. ix. 
83. x. 440. 

Search (verb) ii. 830. iv. 789. vi. 
445. vii. 125. viii. 60. 

Search'd, ix. 76. X11. 377. 

Seas, ili. 559. vii. 308, 396, 399, 
428. x. 042, 700. 

Seaſon'd, v. 850. ix. 200. xii. 597. 

Seaſon (verb) x. 609. 

Seaſons, 111. 41. iv. 640. v. 323. 
vii. 342, 427, 623. viii. 69. x. 
678, 1063. 

Seat, i. 5, 181, 243, 383, 467, 634. 
ii. 76, 347, 394» 674, 931, 1050. 

Vo I. II. 
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SEE 
iii. 5 27, 632, 669, 724. iv. 247, 
371, 756. vi. 27, 197, 226, 273. 
vii. 141, 329, 623. viii. 42, 299, 
557, 590. ix. 100, 153, 782. 
x. 85, 237, 424, 614. xi. 148, 
343, 386, 388, 407, 408, 418, 
575. xii. 457, 042, 

Seat (verb) i. 720. 

Seated, vi 644. | 

Seats, i. 383, 796. v. 392. xi. 82, 

Second (verb) it. 419. ix. 101. 

Secondary, v. 854. 

4 iv. 929. v. 850. 3 x. 335. 

Secrecy, viii. 427. 

Secret, i. 6, 795. ii. 663, 766, 
838. 111, 671. iv. 7. v. 672. 
vi. 522. ix. $10, 811. X. 32, 
248, 358. 

Secreteſt, x. 249. 

Secrets, ii. 891, 972. v. 569. vii. 


95. viii. 74. x. 478. xii. 578. 
Sect, vi. 147. 
Secular, xii. 5 17. 


Secure, i. 261, 638. 11. 359, 399. 
iv. 186, 791. v. 238, 638, 736. 
vi- 541, 672. ix. 339, 1175. 
x. 779. xi. 196, 740, 802. X11. 
20, 

Secure (verb) ix. 347, 348. 

Secur'd, v. 222. 

Securely, vi. 130. 

Securer, ix. 371. 

Sedentary, viii. 32. 

Sedge, i. 304. 

Seditious, vi. 152. | 

Seduce, ii. 368. vi. 901. ix. 307. 

Seduc'd, i. 33, 219. iv. 83. ix. 287. 
X. 41, 3325 485, 577. 

Sedulous, ix. 27. 

Seed, i. 8. vii. 310, 312. Xx. 180, 
181, 499, 965, 999, 1031. X'. 
26, 116, 155, 873. Xii. 125, 
148, 233, 200, 273, 32379, 
305, 450, 543» 600, 601, 023. 

Seed. time, xi. 899. 

LSE © Seek, 


— es 
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SEN 
Seck, i. 163, 382, 480. ii. 252, 


464, 975+ UW. 233, 476. iv. 184, 


272, 375» 487, 735» 774+ v. 518. 
vi. 376, 559. vii. 187, 197, 
390. ix. 124, 127, 364, 383, 
1140, 1141, 1152. x. 1001, 1028, 
1067. xi. 328, 770. xii. 515. 
Seeking, iii. 453. x. 943. xi. 532. 
Seeks, vi. 384. vii. 613. ix. 255, 
274. Xu. 165. Dig | 
Seek'ſt, vi. 724. vii, 639. viii. 428. 


Seeming, iv. 316. ix. 738. x. 11. 


x1. 604. 

Seemingly, v. 434. 

Seemlieſt, ix. 208. 

Seer, Xil. 553. 

Seir, xii. 146. 

Seiſe, i. 317. ii. 703. iv. 407, 
796. xi. 221. Xit. 356. 

Sels'd, i. $11.11. 432, 758. iii. 271, 
552, 553+ iv. 489. vi. 198, 647. 
vii. 143. viii. 288. ix. 1037. 
Xi. 669. xii. 412. 

Seiſure, xi. 254. 

Seldom, ix. 423. x. 901. 

Select, xi. 646, 823. xii. 111. 

Selecteſt, viii. 5 13. 

Seleucia, iv. 212. 

Self-balanc'd, vii. 242. 

Self. begot, v. 860. 

Self. condemning, ix. 1188. 

Self- deprav'd, iii. 130. 

Self. deſtruction, x. 1016. 

Self-eſteem, viii. 572. 

Self-knowing, vii. 510, 

Self-left, xi. 93. 

Self-loſt, vii. 154. 

Self. open'd, v. 254. 

Self rais'd, i. 634. v. 860. 

Self- roll'd, ix. 183. 

Self- ſame, x. 315. xi. 203. 
Self-tempted, iii. 130. 
Semblance, i. 529. ix. 607. 
Senate, xii. 225. 


Send, 11. 402, 415. iii. 324. v. 548. 
vi. 425, 459. vii. 166, 572. 


* 


| Seraphic, i. 539, 794. 


SER 
IX. 410. x. 55, 403. xi. 97, 261, 
x11. 486. 


Send forth, iv. 383. vi. 486. 1. 


117. 
Send up, ix. 195. 
Sender, iv. 85 2. 


Sending, x. 59. 
Sends, viii. 238. x. 1077. xii. 498. 


Seneſhals, ix. 38. 


Sennaar, 111. 467. 


Senſe, i. 98. 11. 151, 556. iii. 137, 
iy. 206, 379. v. 411, 485, 565, 
572. vi. 351, 394. viii. 119, 
289, 456, 579, 609. ix. 96, 113, 
188, 315, 554, 580, 871, 987, 
1031. Xx. 754, 810. xi. 46g, 
X11. 10. 


Senſes, iii. 188. v. 104. xi. 265, 


; . 840. 22 
Senfible, 11. 278. 
Senſual, ix. 1129. 


Sent, ix. 587. x. 267, 277. 

Sent, i. 585, 750. iv. 170, 842, 
852. vi. 621, 836. vii. 72. viii. 
141, 647. Xx. 209, 429, 557, 
1091, 1103. xi. 356. xii. 170, 
270, 612. 


Sent forth, xi. 857. 


Sent up, xi. 742. 

Sented, x 279. 

Sentence, 11. 51, 208, 291. iii. 145, 
332. ix. 88. x. 48, 192, 776, 
805, 934, 1031. xi. 10g, 253. 

Sentence (verb) x. 97. 

Senteries, ii. 412. 

Sents, ix. 200, 

Seon's, i. 409. 

Separate, vi. 743. IX. 422, 424, 
970. x. 251. 

Sequel, iv. 1003. x. 334. 

Sequent, xii. 165. 

Sequeſter'd, iv. 706. 

Seraph, i. 324. iii. 667. v. 277, 
875, 896. vi. 579. vii. 113, 
198. | 


Seraphim, 


47 
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SET 

Seraphim, i. 129. ii. 512, 750. 
ill. 381. v. 749, 804. vi. 249, 
604, 841. | | 

Serapis, 1. 720. 

Serbonian, ii. 592. 

Sere, x. 171. 

Serenate, iv. 769. | 

Serene, iii. 25. v. 123, 734. vii. 

09+ viii. 181. x. 1094. xi. 45. 

Sericana, iii. 438. 

Serpent, i. 34. ii. 65 2. iv. 347. vii. 
495+ ix. 86, 161, 182, 413, 455, 
495, 560, 615, 647, 704, 785, 
867, 930, 1150. x. 3, 84, 162, 
165, 174, 495» 514, 580, 867, 
879, 927, 1034. xii. 234, 383, 
__— 

Serpent-error, vil. 302. 

1 vii. 482. ix. 504. 

Serpent-tohgue, ix. 5 29. ; 

Serpentine, x. $70. 

Serpent's, x. 1032. xii. 150, « 

Serpents, x. 520, 539. 

Serried, i. 548. vi. 599. 

Servant, vi. 29. x. 214. 

Servant of Servants, xii. 104. 

Servants, x. 215. n 

Serve, i. 263. ii. 999. iii. 680. 
iv. 949. v. 101, 322, 532, 538, 
590, 681, 802. vi. 166, 175, 
179, 180, 183, 440. vii. 115. 
viii. 87, 168. ix. 85, 1092. x. 
727, 767. xi. 517, 881. 

Serv'd, i. 64, 217. iii. 110. iv. 398. 
vi. 599. viii. 34. ix. 38, 547. 
xi. 60, 518. 

Serves, ii. 385. vii. 614. 

Service, i. 149- iv. 45, 420. v. 529. 
ix. 155. 

Servile, ii. 246, 257. xii. 305. 

Servility, vi. 169. 

Servily, iv. 959. 

Servitude, vi. 175, 178. ix. 141. 
X11. 89, 132, 220. 
flion, ii. 514. 

Set, i. 39, 72, 714. ili. 221, 538, 


EN D EI. 


SHA 
587. iv. 51, 612, 664. v. 63, 
50, 632. vi. 89, 522, 755. vil, 
349» 370, 385, 583. vill. 67, 


227, 324, 382. x. 149, 499, 
664. xi. 288, 382, 813, 896. 

Set forth, vi. 310. vil. 427. 

Set free, 11. 822. 

Set open, xi. 825. 

Set over, ix. 941. 

Set out, viii. 111. 

Set up, xii. 247. 

Sets, ii. 804. v. 357. viii. 632. 
xii. 5 2. | 

Sets off, v. 43. 

Setting, i. 744. iv. 540. 

Settle, iv. 940. : 

Settled, 1i. 279. vi. 540. 

Sever, ix. 366. 

Sever'd, ix. 252, 958. 

Severe, ii. 276, 333. iii. 224. Iv. 
293, 294, 845. v. 807. ix. 1144, 
1169. x. 1095. 

Too Severe, vi. 825. 

Severing, i. 704. 

Sewers, ix. 446. 

Sewers, ix. 38. 

Sex, 1. 424. iv. 206. viii. 471. ix. 
574, 822. x. 898, 950. 

Sexes, viii. 151. 

Sextile, x. 659. 

Shade, iii. 557, 615. iv. 138, 141, 
245, 325, 451, 532, 572, [693, 
868. v. 203, 230, 643. vi. 666, 
828. viii. 65 3. ix. 185, 1106, 
1110. x. 249, 716. xi. 78. 

Shade (verb) v. 277. 

Shaded, vi. 885. 

Shades, i. 65, 303. ii. 021. iii. 734. 
iv. 239, 1015. vii. 331. ix. 408, 
x. 166. SYS - 

Shades (verb) 1x. 266. 

Shadier, iv. 705. 

Shadieſt, 11. 39. 

Shading, in. 357, 509. 

Shadow, fi. 669. iii. 120, 619. iv. 


| 470. v. 575. ix. 12. x. 204. 
88 Shadow'd, 
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Shadow'd, v. 284, viii. 311. ix. 
1055. 

Shadowing, vi. 554, 655. 

Shadows, xii. 233. 

Shadowy, iv. 776. v. 43, 686, 
xii. 291, 303. 

Shad'ſt, iii. 377. | 

Shady, iii. 28. iv, 720. v. 137, 
367. viii. 262, 286. ix. 277, 
420, 1037. \ 

Shafts, i. 176, iv. 763. 

Shaggy, iv. 224. vi. 045, 

Shake, vi. 712. 

Shaken, ix. 287, 

Shakes, ii. 711, vil. 466. 

Shallow, ix. 544- 

Shame, i. 115, ii. 58, 496, $64. 
iv. 82, 313. vi. 340. ix. 255, 
312, 313, 1058, 1079, 1094, 
1097, 1114, 1119. x. 113, 15, 
336, 546, 555, 906. Xi, 629. 
xii. 102. | 

Shame (verb) ix. 384. 

Sham'd, i. 461. ix. 1139. 

Shameful, xii. 413. 

Shape, i. 428, 590. ii. 448, 649, 


666, 667, 681, 704, 756, 784. 


iii. 634. iv. 288, 365, 398. 461, 
589, 819, 835» 848. v. 276, 
309, 362. vi. 352. viii. 296, 
463. ix. 503, 601. x. 333, 450, 
497» 516, 574, 869. xi. 129, 
239, 297, 467. 

Shap'd, v. 55. 

Shapes, i. 358, 479, 790. iii. 604. 
v. 105, Lil, vi. 753. ix. 1082. 
xi. 467. | 

Share, ii. 29, 452, x. 961. 

Share (verb) i. 267. ix. 831. 

Shar'd, vi. 326. 


Sharp, ii. 902. ix. 584. x. 51, 


77. xi. 63, Soca. 
Sharpen'd, iii. 620. 
Sharpeſt, ix. 91. 
Sharpeſt-ſighted, iii. 691. 
Sharp'uing, iv. 978. 


SHO 
Shatter'd, i, 232. vi. 361. 
Shattering, x. 1066. 
Shaves, 11. 634. 
Sheaf, xi. 435. 
Sheaves, iv. 984. xi. 430 
Shed, iv. 501. viii. 513. ix. 893, 

x. 631. 

Shed down, iv, 670, 


/ 


| Shedding, vii. 375. 


Sheds, 1. 597. 

Sheep-walks, xi. 431. 

Sheer, i. 742. iv. 182. vi. 325. 

Shell, v. 342. 

Shells, vii. 407. 

Shelter, vi. 843. 

Shelter (verb) ii. 167. 

Shelter'd, ii. 233, 824. 

Shelters, ix. 1109. 

Shepherd, i. 8. xi. 436. 

Shepherds, iv. 185. xi. 650. xii. 365. 

Shield, i. 284, 565. iv, 785, 990. 
V1. 192, 25F» $43+ &. 342+ 

Shields, i. 548, 668. iv. 5 5 3. vi. 83, 
102, 305, 337, 840. ix. 34. 

Shifts, ix. 5 15. 

Shine, iii. 52, 134. iv. 657, 675, 
vi. 748, vii. 108. vill, 155. ix. 
104. x. 662. ä 

Shines, iii. 386, 723. iv. 363. v. 
20. vii. 380. viii. 994. 

Shining, ii. 757. iii. 668, 670. iy, 
283. v. 259. vil. 41. 

Ship, ix. 5 13. | 

Shiver'd, vi. 389. 

Shivering, x. 1003, 

Shoaling, x. 288. 

Shoals, vii. 400. 

Shock, ii. 1014. vi. 207. x. 1074. 

Shone, i. 537, 599, 672. ii. 304. 
iti. 139, 268, 363, 508, 565, 
597, 713. iv. 292. Vi. 720, 708. 
vii. 196, 499. x. 682, 1096. 

Shook, 1. 10G. ii. 353, 672, 882. 
iii. 394. v. 286. vi. 219, 833+ 
ix. 1124. xi. 492. 

Shoot forth, vi, 480, 

; | Shooting, 


3. 


; SHR 

Shooting, iv. 556. _ 

Shoots, ii. 1036. iii. 2 

Shore, i. 284, 310, 585. ii. 661, 
912, 1011. iii. 537. iv. 162. v. 
339. vii. 210. x. 666, 696. xii. 
143, 199, 215. e 

Without Shore, xi. 750. 

Shores, vii. 417. ix. 117, 1118. 

Shorn, i. 596. ix. 1062. 

Short, i. 797. iv. 102, 535. v. 
562. ix. 50, 248, 250, 903. xi. 
147, 184, 554, 628. 

Shorter, iv. 5998. 

Shorteſt, x. 1005. 

Shot, i. 172, ii. 67, iii. 618. iv. 
658. v. 141. viii. 62. ix. 72. 

Shot down, v. 301. 

Shot forth, v. 15. vi. 849. 

Shot thro', vi. 15. 

Shoulder, v. 279, 

Shoulders, i. 287. ii. 306. iii. 627. 
Iv. 303. 

Shout, i. 542. ii. 520. iii. 345. vi. 
96, 200. vii. 256. x. 505. 

Show, iv. 122. viii. 538. ix. 492, 

665. x. 187, 442, 883, 1004. 

Show (verb) ii. 273. ini. 255. iv. 
558. vi, 161, 627. vii. 406. 
viii, 115. x. 870, 1004, 1065. 
xi. 357, 384, 709. xii. 123. 

Show'd, vii. 555. Xi. 245. 


Shown, i. 218. iv. 1012. vi. 247. | 


Show'r, ii. 491+ vi. 545- 


Show'r (verb) x. 662. xi. 883. xii. 


124. 
Show'rd, iv. 152, 773. v. 640. 
Show'rs, iv. 646, 653. v. 190. 
Show'rs (verb) ii. 4, 
Show'ry, vi. 759, 
Show'ſt, ii. 818. 
Shows, iv. 316. viii. 575. 
Shows (verb) viii. 55 3. xi. 194. 
Shrill, v. 7. 
Shrine, iii. 379. vii, 360. Xi. 13. 
Shrin'd, vi. 672, 
Fhrines, i. 388. 
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SIG 
Shrink, ii. 205. iv. 925. xi. 846. 
Shroud, x. 1068. 
Shrouds, ii. 1044. 
Shrub, iv. 696. v. 349. vii. 322. 
vill. 517. 


Shrubs, iv. 176. 


Shudd'ring, ii. 616. 


Shun, ii. 531, 810. viii. 327, 328. 
ix. 483. x. 339, 1062. 

Shunn'd, i. 630. ii. 679, 1019. iv. 
319. ix. 331, 699. 

Shunning, ix. 1108. 

Shut, ix. 278. 

Shut (verb) ii. 358, 776, 883. iii. 
193, 333+ ix. 691. xi. 849. 

Faſt Shut, viii. 240. 

Shut out, iii. 50. 

Sibma, 1. 410. 

Sichem, xii. 136. 

Sick, xi. 490. 

Sickneſs, xi. 524. 

Sidonian, i. 441. 

Siege, ii. 343. ix. 121. Xii. 74. 

Sierra Liona, x. 703. 

Sigh, xi. 147. | 

Sigh'd, 11. 788. 

Sighing, xi. 147. 

Sighs, i. 621. iv. 31. x. 1090, 
1102. ix. 5, 23, 31. 

Sight, ii. 745, 749. iii. 43, 55, GI, 


256, 554, 615, 655. iv. 34, 217, 


287, 319, 505» 573» 577» 058. 
v. 46, 138, 257, 308, 448, 539, 
665, 711, 765. vi. 36, 111, 118, 
191, 792, 862. vii. 185, 368. 
viii. 41, 63, 120, 461, 527. ix. 
91, 294, 310, als 555, 
801, 898, x. 223, 324, 350, 538, 
561, 683, 828, 867/. xi. 19, 184, 
201, 281, 413, 418, 448, 463, 
494, 555, $72, 890. xii. 9. 

Sights, i. 64. xi. 411. 

Sign, i. 672. ii. 760. iv. 428, 998, 
1011. v. 194. vi. 58, 776. viii. 
342, G14. x. 1091, 1103. xl 
351, 860. xii. 442. 

Signal, 


— — 
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- Signal, i. 278, 347, 776. ii. 56, 


717. v. 705. viii. 632. xi. 72. 
X11. 593. 

Signs, i. 605. iv. 429. v. 134. vi. 
789. vii. 341. ix. 1077. xi. 182, 
194. xii. 175. 

Silence, i. 83, 561, 797. ii. 431, 
994. iii. 218, iv. 600, 604. v. 
39, 557, 668. vi. Fogg 385, 408. 
vii. 106, 216, 594. ix. 895. x. 
353.459. Xi. 699. ; 

Silent, ii. 547, 582. iii. 267. iv. 
647, 054, 938. v. 39, 202. vi. 
523, 882. vii. 444. viii. 163. ix. 

195, 1063. 

Silently, ii. 842. v. 130. 

Siloa's, i. 11. 


Silver, iii. 595, 644. iv. 609. vi. 
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Similitade, i 111.384. vii. 5 20. xi. 5 12. 

Simple, xii. 365. 

Simplicity, iii. 687. iv. 318. 

Simply, xii. 5 . 

Sin, i. 485. it. 760, 1024. iii. 177, 
464. iv. 517, 758, 840. vi. 396, 
506, 691. vii. 546. ix. 12, 292, 
327, 1003, 1044. x. 16, 133, 
172, 230, 234, 251, 352, 407, 
473» 490, 586, 590, 631, 635, 
708, 791. xi. 55, 427, 519, 678. 
Xii. 285, 289, 290, 429, 431, 
443» 474- 

Sin-born, x. 596. 

Sin-bred, tv. 315. 

Sinæan, xi. 390. 

Sinai, i. 7. xii. 227. 

Sincere, iii. 103, 192. ix. 320. x. 
915. xi. 443. 

Sincereſt, x. 37. 

Sinful, iii. 186. viii. 506. xi. 105. 

Sinfalneſs, xi. 360. 


Sing, i. 6. ii. 242, 547. 553. vi. 
744. vii. 24. xi. 619, Xii. 244, 

* 

Singed, i. 236, 614. 

Singing, iv. 684. v. 198. 


Single, iii. 469. 


| 


2 
v. 856, v. 552, 
903. vi. zo, 2 vii. 403. viii. 
423 ix. 325, 339, 530. x. 81). 
i. 644, 703. 
Singly, 3: 379- 


Sings, iii. 39. iv. 769. 
Singular, v. 851. 


Siniſter, X. 886. 

Sink, iii. 331. 

Sinks, ii. 950. 

Sinleſs, vii. 61. ix. 659. x. 690. 

Sinn'd, vi. 402. x. 229, 516, 790, 
930. xi. 427. 

Sinning, vi. 661. 5 

Sins, Ui. 233. zii. 283, 316, 416. 

Sins (verb) iii. 204. 

Sinuous, vii. 481. 

Sion, i. 10, 386, 442. iii. 30, 5 30. 

Sion” „ i. 453. 

Sire, ii. 264, 817, 849. iv. 144, 


712, 719. v. 350. vi. 95. viii. 
39, 218, 249. xi. 460, 719, 736, 
862. xii. 368, 467. 

Sirocco, x. 706. 

Siſter, vii. 10. 

Siſters, x. 674. 

Sit, ii. 54, 56, 139, 329, 359» 377. 
859. — 315. 4 369. vill. 210. 
Ix. 1 | 4, 1 „ X. 2 421. 

. 606. oy 8 

Sits, i. 785. ii. 243, 486, 731» $03, 
907. iii. 57. v. 25. vi. 671, 892. 

Sitſt, iii. 376. iv. 578. v. 156. 

Sittim, i. 413. 

Sitting, ii. 164. iv. 829. 

Sitting ſtill, viii. 89. 

Situate, vi. 641. 

Situation, i, 60. 

Size, i. 197. Vi. 352. 

Skift, i. 204. : 

Skilful, ix. 513. 

Skill, ii. 272. viii. 573. 
1112. 

Skill'd, ix. 42. 

Skins, x. 217, 220. 

Skirt, vi. 80. 


ix. 39, 


Skirted, 


d, 
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skirted, v. 282. 


Skirts, iii. 380. v. 187. xi. 332, 
882. : 

Sky, i. 45, 730. ii. 534. 710. iii. 
324, 426, 514. iv. 459, 721, 
988. v. 189, 267. vi. 772. vii. 
287, 442. viii. 258. ix. 1002. 
x. 1064. xi. 209, 742. Kii. 
182. 

Sky - tinctur'd, v. 285. 

Slack, ix. 892. 

Slack (verb) ii. 461, iv. 164. 

Slacken, ii. 214. 

Slackneſs, xi. 634. 

Slain, x. 217. Xi. 455. Xii. 414. 

Sland'rous, xii. 536. 

Slant, x. 1075. 

Slaves, xii. 167. 

Slaughter, vi. 506, xi. 659. 

Sleek-enamel'd, ix. 525. a 

Sleep, iii. 329. iv. 449, 614, 658, 
735, 883. v. 3, 96, 120, 668, 
673, 679. vii. 106. viii. 253, 
287, 458. ix. 190, 1044, 1049. 
xii. 434, 611. 

Sleep (verb) iv. 678, 773, 826. x. 
779. xi. 568. ' | 
Sleeping, i. 333. viii. 463. ix. 161. 

xii. 608. N 

Sleepleſs, xi. 173. 

Sleeps, ii. 489. iii. 686. vii. 414. 
viii. 164. 

Sleep'ſt, v. 38, 673. 

Sleepy, ii. 73+ 

Sleights, ix. 92. 

Slender, iv. 304. 

Slept, iv. 707, 771. v. 654. ix. 
187. 

Sleptſt, xi. 369. 

Slew, xi. 609, 678. 

Slight, iv. 181. 

Slight (verb) vii. 47. 

Slightly, iv. 967. 
ime, ix. 166. X. 298, 

Slimy, x. 286 9%, 570 

Sling, x. 633. 


S MO 

Slip, i. 178. 

Slope, i. 223. iv. 261, 591. 

Sloth, ii. 227. vi. 166. xi. 794. 

Slothful, ii. 117, 

Slow, ii. 337, 582, 902. iii. 193. 
iv. 173. Vi. 533. viii. 110. x. 
692. xi. 207. Xii. 648. 

Slow-pac'd, x. 963. 

Sloweſt, x. 859. 

Slowly, iv. 541. 

Sluc'd, i. 702. 

Sluce, v. 133. 

Sluces, xi. 849. 

Slumber, i. 377. 

Slumber (verb) i. 321. 

Slumber'd, iv. 24. 

Slumbers, vii. 29. 

Slumb'ring, i. 203. ix. 23. 

Slumbrous, iv. 615. 

Slunk, iv. 602. ix. 784. x. 332. 


Sly, iv. 347+537» 957+ 1X.250, 613. 


Smart, iv. 102. 

Smear'd, xi. 731. 

Smell, ii. 664. iv. 165, 217, 265. 
v. 84. viii. 527. ix. 197, 459, 
581, 740, 852. X. 272. Ti. 38, 
281. 


Smell (verb) v. 411. 
Smelling, vii. 319. 
Smells, v. 127, 379. 


Smile, ii. 486. iv. 765. viii. 368, 


618. 


Smile (verb) iii. 257. 


Smil'd, iii. 264, 638. iv. 499. v. 
378. vi. 784. vii. 502. viii. 265. 

ix. 851. x. 679. 

Smiles, iv. 337. ix. 222, 239. 
xi. 624. 

Smiles (verb) iv. 165, 500. v. 124. 
ix. 480. 


Smiling, iv. 903. v. 168, 718. xi. 


175. 


Smit, iii. 29. 
Smite, vi. 324. 


Smoke, i. 237, 671. ii. 889, 928. 
vi. 57, 585, 766. 


Smok'd, 


you 6 A. — . 


r 
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Smok d, i. 493. 

Smooth, i. 450, 725. ii. 8 16, gol. 
iv. 459, 480. v. 342. vii. 409. 


viii. 166, ix. 1095. X. 305. 
xi. 615. 
Smooth- ſliding, vii. 302. 
Smoothed, i. 772. iv. 120. 
Smooths, v. 626, 
Smote, i. 298. iv. 244. Vi. 250, 


591. x. 295. xi. 445. 
Smutty, iv. 817. 


Snake, ix. 91, 613, 643. X. 218. 
Xi. 426. 

Snaky, ii. 724. vii. 484. x. 559. 

Snare, iv. 8. xi. 165. Xii. 31. 

Snare (verb) x. 873. 

Snares, x. 897. 

Snatch'd, x. 1025. xi. 670. 

Snow, ii. 491, 591. x. 685, 698, 

1063. 

Snowy, 1. 515. iii. 432. x. 432. 

Snuff d, . 772 8 , 

Soar, i. 14. iv. 829. v. 270. vü. 3. 

Soar'd, ix. 170. 

Soaring, vi. 243. vii. 421. 

Soars, ii. 634. 

Sober, iv. 599. xi. 621. 

Sociable, v. 221. 

Sociably, xi. 234. 

Social, vii. 429. 

Society, viii. 383, 586. ix. 249» 
1007. 

Sodom, i. 503. x. 562, 

Sofala, xi. 400. 

Soft, i. 4244551, 561. 11, 276, 400, 
601. 
646, 667. v. 193. vii. 436, 598. 
viii. 165, 166, 254, 288. ix. 186, 
458. x. 98, 865. xi. 584, 848. 

Sott. ebbing, vii. 300. 

Soft touching, v. 17. 

Soften, ii. 189. 

Soften'd, viii. 147. Xi, 110. 

Softeſt, ix. 1041. 

Softneſs, iv. 298. 

Softning, vii. 280. 


iv. 334, 471, 479, 615, 


ö 


ö 


SON 
Soil, i. 242, 562, 691. Ji. 276, 
904. iv. 214. vi. 5 10. viii. 147, 


x. 293, 526. xi. 98, 262, 270, 
292. Xii. 18, 129. 

Sojourn, iii. 15. 

Sojourn (verb) xii. 1 59. 

Sojourn'd, vii. 249. 

Sojouiners, i. 309. X11, 192. 

Solace, iv. 486. vi. 905. viii. 419. 
ix. 844, 1044+ 

Solac'd, vii. 434. 

Soldan's, 1. 704. 

Sole, i. 237 


Sole (adjediive).; i. 124, 160. ii. 


325 827. iii. 94, 95 276. iv. 
33, 411, 683, 751, 923. v. 28, 
272. vi. 808, 880. vii. 47. viii 
329. ix. 135, 227, 533, 653. X. 
401, 935, 941, 973+ xii. 564. 


1 i. 390, 557, 755+ ili. 351. 


v. 648, 655. v. 618. vii. 78, 


149, 202, 435» 593. xi. 236, 
xii. 364. 

More Solemn, v. 354. 

Solemniz'd, vii. 448. 

Solicit, viii. 167. x. 744. 

Solicited, ix. 743. 

Solicirous, x. 428. 

Sol:d, i. 229. ii. 878. vi. 323. viii. 
93. x. 280, 884. ; 

Solitary, ii. 632. vi. 139. vii. 461. 
viii. 402. xii. 496. 

Solitude, iii. 69. vii. 28. viii. 364, 
369. ix. 249, 1085. Xx. 105. 

Solomon, i. 401. 

Solſtitial, x. 656. 

Solve, viii. 55 

Solution, vi. 694. vill. 14. 

Son (Chriſt) ii. 678. iii. 168, 169, 
343» 384, 398. v. 597, 719, 7331 
743, 847, 855. vi. 676, 678, 680, 
681, 719, 725, 824, 887. vil. 
135, 138, 192, 518. Xx. 56, 04, 
70, 634, 645. xi. 20, 40, 72 
xii. 327, 381, 388. 

Begotten Son, v. 835. vii. w_ 

2 


$ 


I, 


I 


$n of God, iii. 138; 224, 309, 


Son; i. 339,513, 580. ii. 729, 743, 


Sons, 1. 353, 364, 406, 495, 501, 


Sorcereſs, it. 724. 
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SOR 
316, 412. v. 662. vi. 799. x. 
3398. | 
Only San, iii. 64, 79; 403. v. 604, 
718, 815. 
Only begotten Son, iii. 80. 


804; 818. iii. 151, 286. iv. 170, 
278, 716, 787. v. 285, 519. 
vii. 38, ix. 19, 176, 441. x. 183, 
235, 303, 384, 760. xi. 808. 
Xii. 64, 80, 101, 153; 160, 161, 
268, 332. 

Song, i. 13. ii. 552,550. iii. 29, 
368, 413. v. 7, 41, 178, 204, 
619. vi. 167. vii. 12; 30, 107, 
433+ Vii; 243. ix. 29, 800. x. 
648, 862, 

Songs, i. 441. iii. 148. iv. 687, 

944. v. 161, 547. xi. 594. 

Sonorous, i. 540. 


654, 778. ii. 373, 692. ili. 290, 
463, 658. iv. 213, 324. v. 160, 
389, 447, 716, 790, 863. vi. 46, 
95, 505, 715. vii. 626. viii. 637. 
x. 819. xi. 80, 84, 319, 348, 
410, 622, 696, 736, 758, 875. 
xii. 145, 155, 357,447, 448. 

Soot, x. 570. | 

Sooty, v. 440. 

Sooth, ix. 1006. 

Sophi, x. 433. 


Sorcery, ii. 566. 
orceries, i. 479. 

Sord, xi. en | 

Sore, i. 298. vi. 328, 449; 687. 
ix. 1124. x. 124. 

Sorrow, i. 65, 558. ii. 578, 605, 
797. viii. 333. x. 193; 195, 201, 
717, 1092, 1104. Xl. 204, 301, 
362, 757. xii. 613. 

Sorrowing, xi. 117, 

Sorrows, Xi, 90. 


Vo I. II. 


SOV 

Sort, iii. 129. iv. 128, 582; vi. 
376. ix. 816. xi. 574. 

Sort (verb) viii. 384. 

Sorted, x. 65 1. 

Sorts, vii 541. 

Sottiſh, i. 472. | 

Sought; i. 215. ii. 332. iii. 601. 
iv. 799, 894. vi. 151, 295. viii. 
45 7. ix. 75, 380,417, 421, Fils 
860, 878. x. 336, 719, 752, 
762, 1016. xi. 148. xii. 278. 


Soughht'ſt, viii. 316. 


Soul, ii. 556. 1ii. 168, 248. iv. 
487. v. 100, 171, 486, 610, 816. 
vii. 398, 392, 45 1, 528. viii. 154, 
585. 629. xi. 447. xii. 584. 

One Soul, viii. 499, 604: ix. 967. 

Souls, v. 197. vi. 165, 837. xi. 


724. 

Sound (a ftrait) ii. 604. 

Sound, i. 531, 711, 754. ii. 286, 
470, 515, 880, iii. 147. iv. 453. 
v. 5, 872. vi. 64, 97, 444, 749. 
829. vii. 206, 558. viii. 243. 
606. ix. 451,518, 557, 736. x. 
508, 642. xi. 558. Xii. 229. 

Sound (adject.) ix. 407. 

Sound (verb) v. 172, 713. vi. 202. 
xi. 76. 

Sound- board, i. 70g. 

Sounded, vi. 204. 

Soundeſt, viii. 253. 

Sounding, i. 668. ii. 517, 

Sounds (ttraits) #11. 399. 

Sounds, i. 540. ii. 952. iv. 686, 
vii. 597. 

Sounds (verb) vii. 443. 

Source, iv. 759. x. 832. xi. 169. 
xii. 13. | 

Sovran, i. 246, 753. H. 244. iii. 
22, 145. iv. 691. v. 256, 366, 
656. vi. 56. vii. 79. viii. 239, 
647. ix. 532, 612, 795, 1130. 
X 144. xi. 83. 

Sovranty, ii. 446. Xi. 35. 

| *Vuy 


South, 
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South, i. 354. 


Sow'd, v. 2. vii. 358. 
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SPE | 
iv. 782. x. 655, 
686, 701. xi. 401. Xil. 139. 
Southmoſt, i. 408. 
Southward, iv. 223. 


South- wind, xi. 738. 


Sow, Xii. 55. 


ix. 1095, 
1112. 


Sown, Xi. 27. 


Space, i. 50, 650. ii. 717, vi. 104. | 


vii. 89, 169. ix. 63, 463. x. 
320. xi. 498. xii. 345. 

— i. 725. viii. 20. 

Spacious, i. 689, 762. ii. 974. iii. 
430. v. 367, 726. vi. 474, 861. 
viii. 102. x. 467. xi. 556. 

Spade, i. 676. 

Spake, i. 125, 271, 663. ii. 50, 
228, 309, 429, 704, 735. iii. 

79, 135, 143, 267, 681. iv. 114, 

393» 492, 781, 844, 877, 977. 
V. 27, 240, 599, 616, 672, 
694, 743» 849, 896. vi. 56, 281, 
450, 722, 800, 824. vii. 138, 
174, 339» 4 vii. 39, 249, 
271, 349, 370, 434. ix. 318, 
76, 494» 55s 640, 1150. x; 
G3, 182, 1097. xi. 181, 192, 
225, 606. xii, 466, A 

Spak ſt, viii. 444- 

Spangled, xi. 100. 

Spangling, vii. 384. 

Spare, x. A209 

Spare (verb) iii. 278, 393. v. 320. 
Vi. 460. x. 23. 

Spar'd, ix. 596, 647. 

Spares, ii. 739. 

Spark, iv. 814. 

Sparkled, ii. 388. 

Sparkles, vi. 766. | 

Sparkling, i. 194. iii. 507. 

Spartan, x. 674. 

Spaſm, xi. 481. 

Spattering, x. 567. 

Spawn, vii. 388. 5 


Speak, i. 616. ii, 42. v. 160. vii. 
ö 


SPI 
164. viii. 100, 199, 271, 380, 
389. ix. 749, 966. xii. 501. 

Speakable, ix. 563. 

Speaking, 1i.-705. vill, 3, 222. ix. 
1150. 

Speaks, vi. 765. 

Spear, i. 292, 347, 436, 565. in, 
204. iv. 785, 810, 929, 990. 
vi. 195. x. 542. xi. 248. 

Spears, i. 547. ii. 536. iv. 553, 
980. vi. 83. 

Special, ii. 1033. 

Specious, ii. 484. ix. 361. xii. 354. 

Speck'd, ix. 429. — 

Spectators, iv. 676. 

Speculation, xii. 589. 

Speculations, ix. 602. 

Sped, ili. 740. 

Speech, ii. 389, 989. iv. 357, 409. 
v. 459. Vii. 178, vill. 377. ix. 
600, 749, 1133. zii. 5. 

Speechleſs, ix. 894. 

Speed, i. 674. li. 700. iii. 643. 
iv. 13, 568, 788, 928. v. 252, 
313, 730, 744+ vi. 307. viii. 37, 
38, 110. x. 40, 90, 410. Xii. 2. 
Speed (verb) 1 ii. 1008. x. 954. 

Speedier, xi. 7. 

Speedieſt, iii. 229. vi. $34: 

Speedily, v. 692. 

Speeds, v. 267. 

Speedy, i. 156. ji. * ix. 260. 

Spend, ii. 144. x. 271. xii. 22. 

Spent, i. 176. ii. 248. lil. 417. 
v. 618. vii. 206, 457. ix. e 245, 
IDF -. 

Spher'd, vii. 247+ 

Sphere, iii, 416, 482. iv. 39, 565. 


v. 169, 620. Vii. 22, 355 vii. 


82. x. 808. 
Spheres, v. 477. vi. 315. viii. 131. 
Spicy, ii. 640, iv. 162. v. 298. 
viii. 517. 
Spies, ix. 815. 
Spies (verb) ix. 424. 
Spill'd, xi. 7911. 5 
Spinning, 


7. 
Fo 


4 


| Spiritual, iv. 585, 677. v. 402, 


$pite, i. 619. ii. 385, 393. ix. 178. 
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Spinning, viii. 164. 

Spires, i. 223. iii. 550. ix. $02. 

Spirit, i. 17. iti. 389. vil. 165, 
209, 235+ Xi. 61 1. xii. 488, 497, 
$14» 523» 

Spirit, i. 139, 146, 679. ii. 44, 
956. il. 553, 630, 691. iv. 128, 
531, 565, 582, 793, 835. v. 
221, 478, 497, 507, 877. vi. 
752, 848. vii. 204. vii. 440, 
477. x. 784. xi. 6, 406. xii. 5 3, 
303» 519, 525» 533. 

Spirited, iti. 717. ix. 613. 

Spiritleſs, vi. 852. * 

Spirituous, v. 475. vi. 479. 

Spirits, i. 101, 318, 423, 609, 622, 
658, 697, 789. ii. 482, 553, 
687, 696, 825, — 1030. iii. 
101, 136, 360, 461, 654, 737. 

iv. 83, 361, 786, $05, 823. 
v. 374, 406, 439, 482, 484, 560, 
837. vi. 167, 333» 344» 596, | 
660, 788. vii. 189, 199, 610, 
viii. 466, 615, 626. ix. 876, 
1048. x: 890. xi. 124, 294, 420, 
545- Xit. 596. See Animal. 


406, 573. vii. 110. xi. 491, 
518, 521. 


Spite (verb) it. 384. ix. 147, 
177. N 

Splendid, ii. 252. 

Splendor, ii. 447. iii. 572. iv. 870. 

6. 

Splendors, i. 610. 

Spoil, ii. 1009. ti. 46. 372. 

Spoil'd, iii. 251. x. 186. xi, 832. 

Spoils, iv. 159. ix. 151, Xi. _ 

Spoke, x. 517. 

Spoken, iii. 171. 

Spontaneous, vii. 204. 

Sport, ii. 181. iii. 493- 

Sportful, iv. 396. | 


Sporting iv. 343. Vii. 405. | 


SQU 

Spot, iii. 588, 733. v. 119, 266. 
Vitl. 17, 23. ix. | 

Spotleſs, = . 225 

Spots, v. 419. Vii. 479. viii. 1 

Spotty, i. 291. 

Spouſal, viii. 5 19. 

Spouſe, iv. 169, 742. v. 129. IX. 443. 

Spous'd, v. 216. 

Spout, ii. 176. 

Spouts out, vii. 416. 

Spread, i. 354. ii. 407, 886, 960, 

1046. iv. 255, 454. v. 716, 
880. vi. 241, 533, 827. vii. 324, 
434. ix. 1087. x. 446. xi. 343, 
638. 

Spreading, x. 412, 1067. 

Spreads, ii. 928. iv. 643. Ix. 1103, 

Spring, ii. 28. iv. 268, 274. v. 21, 
394. ix. 218. X. 678, 832. 
xi. 78. 

Spring (verb) ii. 381. iii. 334. 
v. 569 xi. 138, 425. xii. 113, 
7 

Spring-time, i. 769. 

Springs, Iii. 435. 

Springs (verb) ii. 1013. v. 480. 
vii. 465. xii. 353, | 

Sprinkled, iii. 642. 

Sprung, 1. 331. it. 758. ii. 713. 
v. 98. vi. 312. vü. 58, 245. 
viii. 46, 259. ix. 965. x. 591. 
xi. 22. 

Sprung up, x. 548. 

Spume, vi. 479. 

Spun out, vii. 241. 

Spurns, ii. 929. 

Spy, ii. 970. iv. 948. viii. 233. 

Spy (verb) iv. 936. xi. 857. 

Spy'd, iv. 403. 

Spying, iv. 1005. 

| Squadron, i. 356. iv. 863, 977. 

Squadron'd, xii. 367. 


Squadrons, ii. 570, vi. 16, 23% 


554. Xi. 652. 
att ii, _ v. 393. x. 659. 


uu2 Squared, 
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Squared, i. 758. viii. 232. 
Squat, iv. 800. 
Stabled, xi. 752. 
*Stabliſh'd, xii. 347» 
Staff, 1.'535. 
Stag, vü. 469. 
Stain, ii. 140. x. 639. 
Stain'd, vi. 334. ix. 1076. 
Stair, 111. 516, 540. 
Stairs, iii. 5 10, 523. 
Stalk, v. 323, 337, 480. ix. 58. 
Stalks, Iv. 402. | 
Stand, iv. 395. xi. 221. 
Stand faſt, viti. 640. 
Stand ſtill, vi. 80 1. xii. 263. 
Standard, i. 533. ii. 986. v. 701, 
vik 207. 
Standards, v. 58g. 
Standing, vi. 243, 893. Vil. 23. 


ix. 677. xi. 847. 
Standing ſtill, viii. 127. 


iv. $14, 


Stands, i. 615. ii. Ag4- 
' 983. vi. 489. x. 
Star, i. 745. it. OD iii. 558, 


727. iv. 556. v. 258. vii. 104, 
133, 621. viii. 142. ix. 48, 
1087. x. 426, 1069. Xii. 360. 

See Evening, Morning. 

Star- bright, x. 450. 

Star-light, iv. 656. 

Star pa v'd, iv. 976. 

Starlels, iii. 425, 

Starry, i. 728. iii. 416, 580. iv. 
606, 649, 724, 992. v. 281, 
520. 709. Vi. 827. vii, 446. xl. 


245 · 

Stars, iii. 61, 565, 566, 718. be 

34, 355. ». 166, 176, 745, 
746. vi. 754. vii. 133, 348, 
357, 358, 364, 383, 578, 581, 
620. viii. 19, 80, 123, 135+ X. 
412, xii. 422, 576. 

Started back, iv. 462, 463: 

Started up, iv. 819. 

Startled, v. 26. 

dlarus, iv, 81 3 
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| Starve, ii. 600. 


Starv'd, iv. 769. 

State, i. 29, 141, 640. ul. 1, 241 
251, 279, 302, 511, 585. ili. 18 
iv. 38, 94, 400, 5 19, 775+ v. 234. 
24, 288, 353, 504, 536, 543, 
830. vi. 89, 900. vil. 440. 

vii. 176, 239, 290, 331, 403, 
521. ix. 123, 337» 347» 9135, 
948, 958, 1125. X. 19, 445, 

519. Xi. 71, 180, 249, 363, 501. 
xii. 26, 80. 

State affairs, i. 775. 

Stately, i. 614, 723. v. 201. vi. 
324. | 

State lieſt, iv. 142. ix. 435· 

States, 11. 387. 

Station, 1 iii. 587. vii. 146, 563. x. 
535. Xii. 627. 

Stations, ii. 417. 

Stature, i. 222, 570. iv. 988. vi. 

302. vii. 509. 

Stay, iv. 998. viii. 46. 1 ix. 3725 398, 
. x: 02t.: 

* (verb) x. 253 ri. 436, 5945 


Stay'd, ii. 938, 1010. iii. 571, 742. 
Vi. 325. vil. 218, 224 589. ix. 
1134. 

Stays, iv. 470. ix. 268. xii. 73. 

Stealth, ji. 945. ix. 68. 

Steam, xi. 442. 

Steaming, v. 186. 

Steddieſt, xii. 377. a 

Steddy, v. 268. 

Stedfaſt, i. 58. 1, 927. vi. 833. 
vüi. 129. 

Steed, iv. 858. vil. 17. xi. 643. 

Steeds, ii. 531. iii. 522. vi. 17, 
391. ix. 35. xi. 706. 

Steel, ii. 569. 

Steep, i ii. 71, 948. iii. 741. iv. 135, 

172,231,680. vi. 324. vii. 99.299 

Steer d, ii. 120. 


| Steering, X. 328. 


en i. 225. vii. 430. ix. 515. 


Steerſman, 


B 


ST O 

steerſman, ix. 513. 

Stellar, iv. . 

Stem, vii. 337. 

Stemming, 11. 642. 

Stench, i. 237. 

Step, iv. 22, 50, 536. ix. 4575 834. 

Without Step, viii. 302. 

Stepdame, iv. 279. 

Steps, i. 295, 296, 562. ii. 828. 
Iti. 501, 541, 644. v. 1, $12. 
viii. me ix. 333, 354. xii. 648. 

Step, iv. 820. 

Stern, iv. 877. 924. v. 171. ix. 15. 
x. 866. 

Sternly, viii. 333. 

Sticks, ix. 330. 

Stiff, vii. 441. 

Stifling, xi. 313. 

Stile, ii. 3 12. v. 146. vi. 289. ix. 
20, 1132. 

Stil'd, ix. 137. xi. 695. xii. 33. 

Still, iv. 598. x. 846. 

Sting, Il, 653. iii. 253. 

Stings, xii. 412; 

Stir,” v. 224. 

Sur (yerb) ii. 214. iv. 19. 

Stirr'd, viii. 308. 

Stirr'd up, i. 35. 

Stirring up, xii. 288. 

Stock, xii. 7, 325. 

Stole, iv. 158, 719. Xi. 847. 

Stol'n, x. 20. xi. 125. 

Stone, iii. 592, 596, 598, 600. iv. 
792. vi. $17. xi. 324, 445, 484. 
xii. 119. 

Stones, xi. 658. 

Stony, iii. 189. vi. 576. xi. 4. 

Stood under, viii. 454. | 

Stood up, ii. 44. v. 80). 

Stoodſt, iv. 837. Xi. 759. 
toop, iii. 23, 252. 

Stoop'd, viii. 351. xi. 185, 

Stooping, viii. 465. | 

Stop, vii. 596. 

* (verb) iii. 394. x. 291. xii. 


| PEG, i. 537. viii. 465. 


STR 
Stops, xi. 861. 
Stopt, xi. 848. 

Store, iti. 444. iv. 255. v. 128, 
322. vi. 515. vii. 226. ix. 621, 
1078. 

Store (verb) iv. $16. 

Stor'd, vi. 764. vii. 492. viii. 152. 

Stores, ii. 175. v. 314. 

Stork, vii. 423. 

Storm, i. 172. vi. 546. ix. 433. 

Storm (verb) xii. 59. 

Storming, vi. 207. 

Storms, ii. 588. iii. 425. 

Storms (verb) ji. 922. 

Stormy, x. 698. 


Story, vii. 5 1. vill. 265, 522. ix. 


886. xii. 506. 
Strain'd, viii. 454. 
Strains, v. 148. 


Strait, i. 531, 723. ii. 948, 959. 


iii. 647. iv. 376, 405, 476, 741, 
947. v. 287. vi. 613. vii. 453. 


viü. 257. ix. 632. x. 9o, 125, 
361, 898. xii. 126. 


Straiten'd, i. 776. ix. 323. 

Strait'ning, vi. 70. 

Strand, i. 379. 

Strange, i. 707, ii. 69, 703, 737, 
1024. iv. 287. v. 116, 556, 
855. vi. 91, 571, 614. Vil. 53. 
viii. 531. ix. 599, 861. x. 479, 
552, 799. xi. 733. X11. 60. 

Stranger, ii. 990. v. 316, 397. xii. 
358. 

Straw- built, i. 773. 

Stray, vii. 405. xi. 176. 

Stray d, iii. 476. viii. 283. 

Streak, iv. 623. 

Streaking, vit. 481, 

Streaks, xi. 679. 

Stream, 1. 202, 398. ii. 580, 582, 
607. iii. 7. 359. iv. 336. v. 306. 
vi. 70, 332. vii. 67. xi. 569. 
xii. 144, 442. 

Stream (verb) v. 590. vii. 306. 


Streams, 


IND E X. 


STR | 

Streams, i. 469. ii. 576. iii. 436. 
iv. 233, 263. v. 652. vii. 397. 

viii. 263. 

Streets, 1. 50, 50. 

Strength, 1. 116, 133, 146, 154, 
240, 427, 433, 572, 641, 696. 

ii. 47, 200, 260, 410. iv. 1006. 
vi. 116, 231, 381, 457, 404. 
820, 850, 853. vii. 141. ix. 312, 
484, 1062. x. 9, 243, 921. xi. 
138, 539. xli. 389, 430. 

Stretch'd, iv. 210. v. 754. vi. 80. 
vii. 414. | 

Stretch'd out, i. 209. viii. 102. xi. 
380. 

Stretching, ii. 1003. 

Strict, ii. 241, 412. iv. 562. v. 
528. vi. 869. ix. 903. x. 131. 
xii. 304. | 

Stricteſt, ii. 321. iv. 783. ix. 363. 

Strictly, ili. 402, 405. ix. 235. 

Strides, ii. 676. vi. 109. ; 

Strife, i. 623. ii. 31, 235, 500. iii. 


406. vi. 264, 289, 290, 823. 


Xi. 355. 
Strike, x1. 492. 
String, vii. 597. 
Stripes, ii. 334. 
Stripling, in 636. 
Strive, 11. 31, 899. iv. 275, 859. 


X. 959 
Strode, ii. 676. ; 
Stroke, i. 588, 702, 713. vi. 189, 
317. X. 52, 210, 311, $09, 


855. xi. 268, 471. xii. 189, | 


388. g 0 
Strong, li. 434» 936. Iv. 786. vi. 


336. viii. 241, 633. ix. 934, 


1059. x. 265, 409. xi. 65 5. xii. 
6 


8. 
Sung held. vi. 228. | 
Stronger, i. 92. it. 83. vi. 819. 
ix. 311, 491, 492. 
Strongeſt, ii. 44. 
Strongly, 1. 147. x. 262. 
Strove, i. 721. v. 382. 


SUB 
Strow, i. ny 
Strow'd, ix. 439. 
Strown, vi. 389. 
Strows, v. 348. 
Struck, 11. 165. vi. 863. 
. Strucken, ix. 1064. 
Structure, i. 733. iii. 503. v. 761, 
Struggle, ii. 606. 

Struggling, vi. 659. - 


Stubborn, ii. 569. xii. 193. 


Studious, viii. 40. ix. 42. xi. 609 

Study, 1. 107. xi. 577. 

Study (verb) ix. 233. 

Stuff, x. 601. xii. 43. 

Stumble, iii. 201. 

Stumbled, vi. 624. 

Stunning, 11. 952. 

Stupendous, x. 351. 

Stupid, xii. 116. 

Stupidly, ix. 465. | 

Stygian, i. 239. ii. 506, 875. iii. 

N 14. x. 453. 
yx, ii. 577. 

Subdacting, viii. 5 365. 

Subdue, iii. 250. iv. 85. v. 741. 

vi. 40, 427. vii. 532. viii. 584. 
xi. 691. xii. 81. ; 

Subdu'd, vi. 259. 

| Subdues, ii. 198. vi, 458. xi. 132. 

Subduing, xi. 792. 

Subject, viii. 507. ix. 25- 

Subjected, ix. 155. xi. 640. 

Subjection, ii. 239. iv. 50, 308. 
vii. 345, 570. ix. 1128. . 153. 

* | 

Subjects, xii. 93. 

Sublime, ii. 528. iii. 72. iv. 300. 
vi. 771. vii. 421. viii. 455. *. 
536. xi. 236. 

More Sublime, x. 1014. 

Sublim'd, i. 135. v. 483. 

Sublunar, iv. 777. | 

Submiſs, v. 359. viii. 316. ix. 377- 

Submiſſion, i. 661. iv. 81, 96, 310. 
X11. 


97. | 
| Submiſive, i. 498. X. 942. 0 
Submit, 


1 > - 
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Submit, i. 108. iv. 85. V. 787. 
x. 196, 769. xi. 314, 372, 
526. | 

Submits, xii. 191. 

Submitting, ix. 919. 

Subordinate, v. 671. 

Suborn'd, ix. 361. 

Subſcrib'd, xi. 182. 

Subſiſt, ix. 359. x. 922. 

Subſtance, i. 117, 529. ii. 99, 356, 
669. iv. 585. v. 420, 474, 493 
vi. 330, 657. xi. 775. 

Subſtances, v. 408. viii. 109. 

Subſtantial, iv. 189, 485. 

Subſtantially, iii. 140. 

Subſtitute, viii. 381. 

Subſtitutes, x. 403. 

Subterranean, i. 231. 

Subtil'ſt, ix. 560. 

Subtle, i. 727. ii. 815. iv. 786. 
vi. 513. viii. 192, 399. ix. 184, 
307, 324. x. 20. 

Subtleſt, vii. 495. ix. 86. 

Subtlety, ii. 358. ix. 93. 

Subtly, viii. 207. 

Subverting, xii. 568. 

Suburb, i. 773. R 

Succeed, i. 666. iv. 535. X. 733» 
xii. 508. 

Succeſs, ii. 9, 123. iii. 740. vi. 161, 
471. x. 239. 

Succeſſes, iv. 932. x. 396. 

Succeſsful, i. 120. x. 463. 

Succeſſion, xii. 331. 

Succeſſive, iv. 614. 

Suceinct, iii. 643. 

Succour, ix. 642. 

Suck'd, x. 633. | 

Sudden, i. 665. ii. 364, 738, 890. 
lit. 542. iv. 818. v. 452, 653. 
891. vi. 582. vii. 317. viii. 308, 
354+ ix. 963. xi. 293. 

More Sudden, vi, 279. 

On a Sudden, ii. 752, 879. v. 51, 
632. ix. 

8o Sudden, .. X, 453. 


SUN | 

Suddenly, v. go. vi. 556. viii. 292, 

468. x. 341. xi. 183. 

Sue, 1, 111. | 

Suffer, i. 147. it. 162, 163, 195. 

199. iii. 248. iv. 78. x. 213, 

623. 

Sufferance, i. 241, 366. viii. 202. 

Suffer'd, vi. 701. x. 414, 470. 

Suffering, i. 158. ii. 340. xi. 375. 

xii. 398, 569. 

Sufferings, iv. 26. xi. 5 10. 

Suffice, 1. 148. ii. 411. iii. 189. vii. 
113, 114. viii. 620. 

Suffic d, iv. 328. v. 451. xi. 88. 

Sufficient, ii. 102, 404. iii. 99. vi. 
427. vii. 147. viii. 5. ix. 43. x. 
753. xi. 252, 

Sufficiently, viii. 404. 

Suffrage, ii. 415. 

Suffuſion, iii. 26. 

Suggeſted, v. 702. 

Suggeſtion, i. 685. iii. 129. 

Suggeſtions, ix. go. 

Suit, vin. 388. 

Suitable, iii. 639. 

Suitors, xi. g. 

Sulphur, i. 69, 674. ii. 69. 

Sulpburous, i. 171. vi. 5 12. xi. 658. 

Sultan, i. 348. xi. 395. 

Sum, vi. 673. viii. 522, Xli. 338, 


575, 

Sumleſs, viii. 36. 

Summ'd, vii. 421. 

Summ'd up, viii. 473. ix. 113. 

Summer, ü. 309. | 

Summer's, iii. 43. vii. 478. ix. 447. 
x. 656. 

Summon, ix. 374. 

Summon'd, vi. 75. viii. 347. 

Summoning, iii. 325. 

457 "I i. 757, 798. v. 584. xi. 

I. 

Sums, i. 571. ix. 454. 

Sun, i. 594, 744, 769. ii. 492. 
iii. 8, 551, 572, 609, 623, 690. 
iv. 29, 37, 150, 244, 352, 540, 


591. 


N 


S UP 
591, 642, 651. v. 139, 171, 
175, 187, 300, 370, 423, $58, 
746. vii. 247, 354, 406, 582. 
vii. 94, 122, 133, 160, 161, 
255, 273, 030. ix. 48, 60, 721. 
x. 92, 329, 529, 651, 663. 671, 
682, 088, 1078. xi. 278, 844. 
xii. 263, 265. 5 
Sun- beam, iv. 556. 
Sun- -bright, vi. 100. 
Sun-light, 1x. 1087. 
Sun ſhine, 111. 616. 4 * 
Sung, iii. 18, 372. iv. 604, 711. 
v. 148, 405. vi. 526, 886. vii. 
182, 259, 275, 565, 573, 601, 
633. viii. 519. x. 642, 043. 
i. 583. xii. 367. 
Sunk, i. 436. ii. 81, 182, 594. 


viii. 593. ix. 48, 74+ Xi. 758. 
Sunk down, v. 91. vii. 289. viii. 


457. Xi. 420. 
Sunny, iii. 28, 625. vil. 262. 


Sun's, iti. 589. iv. 578, 673, 792. 


v. 273. vii. . viii. 139. x. 
670. 

Suns, vi. 305. viii. 148. 

Soperficially, vi. 476. 

Superfluous, iv. 832. v. 325. viii, 
27. ix. 308. 

Superior, i. 283. iii. 737. iv. 499. 


v. 360, 705, 905. vi. 443. vin. 


532. ix. e x. 147. Ki. 
636. 

Supernal, i. 241. vii. 573. xi. 359. 
| Supernumerary, x. 887. 
Superſtition, iti. 45 2. 
Superſtitions, xil. 512. 

Supper, iv. 331. ix. 225. 
Supplanted, x. 513. 

Supple, v. 788. viii. 269. 
Sopphant, i. 112. x. 917. 
Sopplication, v. 867. xi. 31. 


Supply, xi. 740. 


Supply (verb) ii. 834. x. 1001, 1078, | 


. i. 23, 147, 295. ix. 427. 
4. 834 


— 


D: NX. 


SUS 
Supported, xii. 496. 
Suppoſe, ii. 237. vi. 617. 
Suppos'd, i. 451. iv. 130, 281. vin 
134. ix. 297. x. 80g. - 
Suppoſeſt, viu. 86. 
Suppreſs'd, vii. 123. 
Supremacy, i. 132. iii. 205. 
Supreme, i. 248, 735. li. 210, 
236, 510. ili. 319, 659. iv. 91, 
956. v. 670. vi. 27, 723, 814. 
vii. 142, 515. vii. 414. ix. 125. 
x. 28, 70, 480. xi. 82. 
Sops, v. 426. 
Surceas'd, vi. 25688. 
Surcharg'd, ii. 836. v. 58. xii. 373, 
Surely, iv. 923. 
Surer, 11. 39. xi. 856. 
Sureſt, i. 278. iv. 407. 
Sorety, v. 538. 
Surſace, vi. 472. 
Surfeit, v. 639. vii. 129. xi. 795 
Surge, i. 173. x. 417. 
Surging, ii. 928. vii. ** ix. 499. 
Surmiſe, ix. 333. a 
Surmiſe (verb) xi. 340. 
Surmounts, v. 571. 
Surpaſs, i. 778. ii. 370. xi. 894. 


Surpaſs'd, ix. 389. 


Surpaſſeſt, viii. 359. 

Surpaſſing, iv. 32. vii. PR 
Surpriſal, v. 245. * 
Surpriſe, ii. 134. vi. 87. 
Surpriſe (verb) vii. 547. xi. 218. 


xii. 453. 
Surpris'd, ii. 753. iv. 814. Vi. 303, 


394, 774: ix. 354 
Surrender, iv. 494. 
Surround, ul, 790. 
Surrounding, i. 346. 
Surrounds, iii. 46. 
Survey, viii. 24. 


| Survey'd,. i. 456. lit. 69. viii. 268, 


Surveying, vii. 353. 
Surveys, iü. 555. vi. 470. 
Sus, Xl. 403. 
Suſa, X. 308. . 
Soſpecd, 


8, 


A, 
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'SWE 

SuſpeRt, IX. 337. x. 140. 
Suſpected, xii. 165. 
Suſpend, vi. 692. 
Suſpended, ii. 554. 
Suſpenſe, ii. 418. vi. 580. vii. 99. 
Suſpicion, lit, 686. ix. 1124. 
Suſpicious, iv. 516. ix. 92. 
_— li. 209. viii. 535. ix. 978. 

x. 950, 1056. xii. 75. 
Suſtain'd, v. 415, 904. 


vi. 423. 
/ IX, 336. X. 1083. 


Swage, i. 566. 


Swallow'd up, i. 142. ii. 149. ix. 
642. 


Swallows, xii, 196. 
Swan, vii. 438. 


Swarm, vii. 400. 

Swarm (verb) ji. 93. 

Swarm'd, i. 676,776. x. 526. 

Swarming, vii. 489. x. 522. 

Swarming down, xü. 185. 

Sway, ii. 984. iv. 308. vi. 234, 
25 1. ix. 1131. 

Sway e viii, 635. x. 376. xi. 


405. 


Sway d, x. 1010. 


Sways, iv. 983. 

Sweat, viii. 255. x. 205. xi. 172. 

Sweaty, xi. 434. 

Sweet, 1 712. ii. 492, 608, 820. 
iii. 42, 346, 367. iv. 272, 298, 


311. 328, 439, 641, 646, 656. 


v. 155 59, 134, 170, 212, 296, 
346, 630, 637. Vii. 319, 375, 
596. viii. 184, 214, 603. ix. 115, 
171, 238, 250, 272, 321, 407. 
408, 456, 461, 473. 899, - 999, 
986. x. 228, 359,994. Xi. 281, 
303. xii. 5. 


More Sweet, ii. 555. v. 68. xii. 


221. 

Sweet-ſmelling, iv. 70g. Xi. 327. 

Sweeter, viii. 211. | 

Sweeteſt, v. 41. ix. 200, 581. 
609. 

Sweetneſs, v. 152. viii. 216, 475. 
Vo . II. 


— 


| Tables, v. 632. 
Xx x 


ſ 


TAB 
Sweets, iv. 166, 760. v. 294. 
Swelling, iv. 495. vii. 321. 
Swerve, v. 238, 902. xi. 359. 
Swerv'd, vi. 386. 


Swift, i. 326. ii. 529, 631, 902. 
iii. 582, 652, 714. iv. 556, 593+ 
v. 907. vi. 190, 192, 320, 326, 
596. vii. 295, 469. viii. 21, 
133. ix. 633. xX. 224. Nl 
127. 

More Swift, vii. 176. 

Swifter, ü. 791. | 

Swifteſt, vi. 535. x. 91. 

Swifily, 3 ix. 031, 

Swiſtneſs, viii. 38, 107. 

Swim, i. 202, ix. 1009. xi. 625, 
626. 

Swims, ii. 950. vii. 414. 


| Sword, ii. 294. vi. 250,.278, 320, 


324, 329, 714. xi. 120, 247. 
xii. 592, 633. 

Sword-law, xi. 672. 

Swords, i. 664. vi. 304. 

Swore, iv. 96. 

'| SWOrn, i. 322. 
346. 

Swum, ji. 753. vii. 503. Xi. 765. 

A iv. 140. v. 377. 

Sylvanus, iv. 707. 

Sympathy, iv. 465. x. 246, 540. 

Symphonies, i. 712. v. 162. xi. 


v. 607, 814. Xi, 


595. 
Symphonious, vii. 559. 
Symphony, iii. 368. 


Synod, ii. 391. vi. 156. x. 661. 
3 67. 


Syrian, 1. 421, 448, 474. xi. 218. 
Syrtis, ii. 939. 


* 


Tabernacle, vii. 248. xii, 247. 
Tabernac'es, v. 654. 
Table, v. 391, 392, 443- 


Tackle, 


IN P E K. 


TAS 

Tackle, ii. 1044. 
Tail, x. 523. 
Taint, iv. 804. v. 704. x. 831. 

xii. 512. 
Tainted, xi. 5 2. 
Take, xi. 100. 
Take heed, viii. 635. 

Take root, ix. 1105. xi. 834. 
Taken, x. 207, xi. 98, 262. 
Takes, iv. 622. 

Talk, v. 115. ix. 1, 237. 

Talk (verb) iv. 744, 970. 

Talk'd, iii. 483. ix. 613. xi. 322, 
444 

Talking, i. 192. iv. 689. 
Tall, i. 534. iv. 288, 477. xi. 1 
Talleſt, i. 292. 
Tame, vi. 686. 
Tam'd, Xii. 191. 
Tamely, ii. 1028. 
Tangles, ix. 632. 
Tangling, iv. 176. 
Tantalus, ii. 614. 
Tardy, x. 853. 
Targe, ix. 1111. 
Tarfus, i i. 200. 
Tartar, iii. 432. x. 431. 
Tartarean, ii. 69. 
Tartareous, vii. 238. : 
Tartarus, ii. 858. vi. 54. 
Taſk, i. 159. ii. 246. iv. 437. v. 
564, 854, ix. 13, 207, 221. 
Paſte, i. 2. ii. 613. iv. 217, 251, 
369. v. 304, 336. viil, 527. 
IX. 747. 777. 786, 931, 986, 
1017. x. 563, 566. Ki. 85, 541, 
618. 


* 


Taſte (verb) ii. 686. iii. 199. iv. 
423, 427» 515, 527. v. 59, 61, 
77» 86, 369, 397, 411, 432, 
404. vii. 539. viii. 327, 401. 
ix. 476, 651, 73s 74% 753] 
066, 881, 925, 988. X. 4, 13, 


Taficd, v. 65. vii. 543. ix. 688, 
770, 788, 864, 867, 874. x. 687. 


T E M 

Taſtes, v. 335+ vii. 49. 

Taſting, v. 412, ix. 585, 883. 935, 
972, 1024. 

Tavght, i. 8, 685. iii. 19. iv. 915. 
v. 204, 508, 698, 826. viii. 182, 
190. ix. 748, 1068. x. 661, 861, 
xi. 531, 612, 735. xii. 572. 

Tauris, x. 436. 

Taurus, i. 76g. x. 673 

Tawny, vii. 404. 

Teach, v. 786, 865. x. 1962. xi, 
836. xii. 440, 446. 

Teacher, xi. 450. 

Teachers, xii. 508. 

Tear, v. 130. 

Tears, i. 393, 620. ix. 1121. x, 
910, 1089, 1101. xi. 110, 


497» 627. 674. 755. xii. 373, 


Tens ix. 581. 

Tedded, ix. 450, 

Tedious, v. 354. viii, 329. ix. zo, 
880. 

Teem'd, vii. 454. 

Telaſſar, iv. 214. 

Tell, i. 205, 507, 693. ii. 739, 
iii. 8, 54, 575, 667. iv. 37, 236, 
v. 160, 238, 685. vil. 101. viii. 
250, 276, 277, 280. K. 569. x. 
469. zii. 261. 

Telling, xi. 299. 

Tells, iv. 793. v. 890. 702. ii 
64. 


* 


304 
Tell iv. 588, v. 553. 
Temirs, xi. 389. 
Temper, 1. 285, 552. ii. 218, 270, 
22577. iv. 812. Xx. 1047. 
Temper (verb) iv. 670. x. 77. xi. 
361. 

Temperance, vii. 127. xi. 531,805, 
807. xii. 583. 
Temper'd, ii. 813. 
vii. 598. i 
Tempers, v. 347. 
| Tem'prate, v. 5. xii. 636. 

Temp' ring, vii. 15. 


vi. 322, 480. 


3 Tempel, 


7% 


30, 


ef, 


I N D E X. 


TEN 
Tempeſt, ii. 180, 290. iii. 429. vi. 


190. 
Tempeſt (verb) vii. 412. 
Tempeſtuous, i. 77. vi. 844. x. 
664. 
Tewpis, i. 402, 443, 460, 463, 
492, 713. v. 274- vi. 890. vii. 
148. Xit. 334, 340, 356. 
Temple of God, i. 402. 


Temples, 1. 18, 494. Xii. 527. 


Temporal, xii. 433: 
Tempt, ii. 404, 1032. v. . 468, ix. 
281; 736. 
emptation; viii. 643. ix. 299; 
364, 531. 
Temptations, iv. 65 vi. god. 
Tempted, i. 642. ix. 297. 
Tempter, iv. 10. ix. 549, 567, 


655,7 665, 678. x. 39, 552. 
Li. 382. 
Tempting, ii. 607. viii. 308. ix. 
328, 595. | 


Tempts, ix. 295. | 

Ten, ii. 671. vi. 193- is. 1026. 
_ xii. 190. See Thouſand. 

Tenfold, ii. 705. vis 78, 2555 
872, | 

Tend, 1. 183. iii. 272. iv. 438. 
Ix, 156, 206, 493, 583, 801. 
xii. 106. 


Tended, v. 22. xi. 400 


Tendence, viii. 47. ix. 419. 

Tender, iv. 253. v. 337. vi. 315. 
ix. 357, 428. xi. 276. 

Tenderly, ix. 991. 

Tending, v. 476. ix. 212. x. 326, 
976. 

Tendrils, i IV. 307. 

Tends, iii. 694. ix. 1109. 

Teneriff, iv. 987. 

Tenor, xi, 632. 

Tenr, X11. 256. 

Tenth, vi. 194. 

Tents, v. 291, 890. xi. 5457, 
581, 592, 607, 727. xii. 135, 
333. 


| 2 
Tepid, vii. 417. 


Terms, ii. 331. vi. 612, 621. X. 


173, 751» 757. 
Ternate, ii. 639. 


Terrene, vi. 78. 

Terreſtrial, iii. 610. viii. 142. ix. 
103, 485. | 
Terrible, ii. 671, 682. vi. 105, 

910. ix. 490. x. 233. 

More Terrible, xi. 470. 

Tertific, vii. 497. 

Terrify, xii. 218. 

Terrify'd, x. 338. 

Territory, xi. 638. 

Terror, i. 113. ii. 457, 611, 704. 
vi. 134, 647, 824. ix. 490. x. 
607, 850. xi. 111, 464. Xii. 
238. . 

Terrors, 11, Mts 862. vi. 7359 

850. 

Teſtifies, i. 625. 

Teſtify'd, xi. 721. | 

Teſtimony, vi. 33. xii: 251; 

Texture, vi. 348. x. 446. 

Thammuz; 1. 446, 452. 

Thamyris, iii. 35. 

Thank, iv. 386. x. 736. 

Thanks, Iv. 47, 445+ vil. 77- vill, 
5. x. 730. 

Thaw, xii. 194. 

Thaws, ii. 590. 

Theatre, iv. 141. 

Thebes, i. 578. v. 274. 

Themis, xi. 14. 

Theologians, v. 436. 

Theſſalian, It. 544. 

Thick, 1. 302, 311, 548, 767. 
775. ii. 264, 412, 754. iii. 25, 
61, 362, 50%, 577. iv. 174, 
532, 980. vi. 16, 539, 751 
vii. 3 20, 358. viii. 65 3. 1c. 420, 
446, 1038. x. 522, 520, 

Thick-ramm'd, vi. 435. 

Thick-woven, ix. 437. 

Thicken'd, xi. 742. 

Thicker, x. 559. 
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T H O 
Thickeſt, ii. 5 37. iv. 693. vi. 308. 
ix. 1100, 1110. x. 101, 411. 


D E. X. 


THR 
608, 975, 1008. xi. 498. xii, 
275 377: 


Thicket, iv. 136, 681, vii. 458. Thouſand, i. 796. 11.967. v. 249. 


ix. 179, 628, 784. 

Thief, iv. 188, 93. 

Thigh, vi. 714. 

Thighs, i. 664. v. 282. 

Thin, xii. 76. 

Think, i. 661. iii. 480. iv. 366, 
432, 675, 759, 835. v. 433 
vi. 135, 271, 282, 437, 495 
vii. 635. viii. 174, 224, 581. ix. 
308,370, 830, 938. xi. 292, 465. 

Thinking, x. 564, 1021. | 

Thinks, uti. 688. 

Think'ſt, viii. 110, 403. x. 592. 

Thinner, viii. 348. ix. 142. 

Thirſt, iv. 228, 330. v. 305. vii. 
68. viii. 8, 212. ix. 586. x. 556, 
568. xi. 846. 

Thirſted, iv. 336. 

Thirſty, v. 190. 

Thiſtles, x. 203. 

Thorn, iv. 256, 

Thorns, x. 203. 

Thorough- fare, x. 393. 


Thought, f. 54, 560. iv. 457, 794. 


v. 159, 384, 727, 828. vi. 98, 


192, 236. vii. 53, 82, 603. vüi. 
506. ix. 790, 898, 1004. x. 788, 
Xl. 770. Xil, 558. 

Thought — iv. 50, 198, 320. 
v. 37, 570, 655. 


430, 500, 538. vii. 139, 611. 


viii. 3, 289. ix. 319, 555, 857. 
977» wk 1179. x. 219, 1017, 


1049. xi. 400. 
Thoughts, i. 88, 557, 659, 680. 
U. 115, 148, 283, 354, 421, 526, 


5658, 630. iii. 37, 171. iv. 19, 


95, 362, 688, 807. v. 28, 96, 
209, 232, 552, 676, 712. vi. 
_ 367, 581, 629. viii. 40, 167, 
183, 187, 414, 590. 


473, 


vi. 20, 164, 


ix. $2, 
101, 130, 213, 229, 288, 471, 
5725 603, 843, 918. x. 


ö 


vii. 382. viii. 601. 
Thouſand Thouſand, vii. 383. 
Ten Thouſand, i. 545. ii. 934. iii. 
488. vi. 836. vii. 559. 
Ten Thouſand- fold, xi. 678. 
Ten Thouſand Thouſand, v. 588, 
vi. 767. 
Twenty Thouſand, vi. 769. 
Thouſands, i. 760. vi. 48, 148, 
270, 373» 
By Thouſands, vi. 594. 
Thracian, vii. 34. 
Thrall, x. 402. 
Thralls, 1. 149. 
Thraſcias, x. 7000. 
Threaten'd, iv. 968. vi. 359. ix, 
715, 870. 
Threatens, 11. 441. 


| Threatner, ix. 687. 


Threatning, ii. 177,705. iii. 425. 
iv. 77. ix. 939. xi. 61. 
Threats, iv. 968. v. 889. vi. 283, 
287. ix. 53, 685. 
Three- bolted, vi. 764. 
Threefold, ii. 645. 
Threſhing-floor, iv. 984. 
Threſhold, x. 594- 
Threw, it. 545, 755+ iv. 40, 609. 
vi. 639, 864. vii. 468. 
Threw down, iii. 391. 
Thrive, 11. 261. 
Thrives, x. 236. 
Throat, xi. 713 
Throes, ii. 780. 
Throne, 1. 42, 105, 639. ii. 1, 23, 
68, 104, 138, 241, 267, 320, 
445» 959. iii. 148, 314. 350, 
649, 8. iv. 89, 597, 944. 
163, 585, 650, 670, 725, 8 
VI. 5, 88, 103, 133, 420, 679, 
758, 834. vil. 137, 550, 385. 
x. 28, 382, 445. xi. 20, 82, 
89. xii. 323, 370. 
2 — 'T hroned, 


ix. 


20, 


IN D E KX. 


„IA. 

Throned, i. 128, 386. iii. 58, 305, 
377. vi. 772, 890. 

Thrones, i. 360. ii. 310, 430. iii. 
320. v. 363, 601, 749, 772, 
840. vi. 199, 3606, 723» 841. 
vii. 198. x. 86, 460. xi. 232, 
296. | 

Throng, iv. 831. v. 650. vi. 308. 


vii. 297. ix. 142. x. 453. Xl, 
671. 


Throng (verb) i. 780. 


Throng'd, i. 761. vi. 83, $57. xii. 
644- 

Thronging, 1. 542. 11. 555. | 

Thrown, i. 741. iv. 225. vi. 843- 

Thrown off, 111. 362. 

Thrown out, x. 887. 

Throws, 1. 56. iii. 562, 741. 

Thruſt, ii. 857. iv. 508. 

Thunder, 1. 93, 174, 258, 601. 
ii. 66, 166, 294, 477, 882. iii. 
393. iv. 928. v. 193. vi. 606, 
632, 713, 764, 854. ix. 1002. 
x. 33, 666. xii. 181, 229. 

Thunder (verb) x. 780. | 

Thunderbolts, 1. 328. vi. 589. 


| Thunder-ſtruck, vi. 858. 
' Thunders, ii. 267. vi. 836. vii. 
606. | 


Thund'rer, v vi. 491. 

Thund'rers, ii. 28. 

Thund'ring, i. 2 33, 386. vi. 497. 

81 ; 

Thondrous, x. 702. 

Thwart, viii. 132. x. 703, 1075. 

Thwarts, iv. 557. | 

Thyeſtean, x. 688, 

Tiar, iii. 625, 

Tide, xi. 854. 

Tidings, v. 870. x. 36, 346. xi. 
226, 302. Xi. 375, 504 

Tidore, 11. 639. 

Tiger, iv. 403. vii. 467. 

Tigers, iv. 344+ | 

Tigris, ix. 71, 

Tiles, 1 Iv. . 


T. 

Till, vi. 332. viii. 320. xi. 97, 
261. 

Tillage, xi. 434. 

Tilth, xi. 430. 

Tilting, ix. 34. Xi. 747. 

Timber, xi. 728. 

Timbrils, i. 394. 

Time, X. 606. 

Time, i. 36, 253, 769. ii. 210, 
274, 297, 348, 003, 774, 894 
It. 284. iv. 6, 489, 639. v. 38, 
493, 498, 580, 848, 859. vii. 
177. vii. 474. ix. 70, 464. 
x. 24, 74, 91, 345. xi. 244. 
859. Xi. 152, 161, 3Ol, 554. 
1441 

Timely, iii. 728. iv. 614. vii. 74. 
x. 1057. 


Times, xii. 243, 437. See Four, | 


Nine. 

Timorous, ii. 117. vi. 857. 

Tincture, vii. 367. 

Tine, x. 1075. 

Tinſel, ix. 36. 

Tipt, vi. 5 80. 

Tire, vi. 605. 

Tireſias, iii. 36. 

Tiſſues, v. 592. 

Titan, 1. 510. 

Titanian, 1. 198. 

Title, xi. 163. xii. 70. 

Titled, xi. 622. 

Titles, Il. 311. 
793. xii. 516, 

Titular, v. 774. 

"Toad, iv. 800. 

Tobias, V. 222. 

Tobit's, iv. 170. 

Toil, i. 319, 698. ii. 1041. iv. 327. 
vi. 257. ix. 242. 

Toil'd, vi. 449. 

Toil'd out, x 475. 

Toilſome, iv. 439. xi. 179. 

Told, vii. 178, 179. viii. 321. ix. 
863, 886. x. 40. xi. 298. 

Tolerable, ii. 460. x. 654, 977. 

f Tones, 


v. 773, 801. ix. 


I N 

s 

Tones, v. 626. 

Tongue, ii. 112. vi. 135, 154, 
297, 360. vii. 113, 603. viii. 
219, 272. ix. 554, 674, 749. 
x. 518, 519. xi. 620. 

_ Tongues, vii. * x. 50%. ii, 53, 
501. 

Took, ii. 554,872 iii. 365. vi. 
549, 793. vii, 225, 359. viii. 
300, 465, 536. ix. 455, 847, 
1004, 1043. xi. 82, 223, 517. 
Xi1. 649. 7 

Took leave, iii. 739. 

Took'ſt, ii. 765. 

Tools, xi. 572. 

Top, i. 6, 289, 515, 614, 670. 
_ 945" iii. 504, 742. v. 598. 

6, 585. viii. 303. xi. 378, 

851. xii. 44, 227, 588 
Topaz, iii. 597. 
Tophet, 1. 404. 
Tops, iv. 142. 

vii. 287, 424. xi. 852. 

Torch, xi. 590. / 

Tore, i. 542. ii. 543, 783. vi. 588. 
vil. 34+ 
Torment, iv. $93. 

121. X. 998. 
Torment (verb) x. 781. xi. 759. 
Tormented, vi. 244. 
Tormenting, iv. 505. 

Torments, ii. 70, 169, 274. iv. 88, 

io. 

Torments (verb) 1. 56. 

Torn, i. 232. ii. 926, 1044. iv. 994. 

Tornement, ix. 37. xi. 652. 

Torrent, ii. 581, vi. 830. vii. 299. 

Torrid, i. 297. ii. 904. xi. 034. 

Tortuous, ix. 516. 

Torture, 1.67. xi. 481. 

Torturer, ii. 64. 

Tortures, ii. 63. ix. 469. 

Torturing, ii. 91. 

Toſſing, i. 184. xi. 489. 

Toft, iii. 490. ix. 1126. x. "Ys. 

3 


viii. 244. ix. 


v. 193. vi. 645. 


D E X. 


| Touch, iii. 608. 


＋ 
T R A 
Total, iv. 665. vi. 73. viii. 627, 
X. 127. | 
iv. 686, 812. 
vi. 485, 520, 584. viii. 579, 
617, 663. ix. 1143. x. 303. 
xi. 561. 
Touch (verb) v. 411. vi. 666. vii. 


46. viii. 5 30. ix. 051, 742, 925. 


4 

Touch, iv. 811. vi. 479. vi. 
258. viii. 47+ ix. 380, 688, 987. 
xi. 425. 

Touches, 1. 557: 

Tour, xi. 185. 6 

Tower, i. 591, iv. 30. Xii. 44; 
5175. 

Tower (verb) vii. 441. 

Tower'd, ix. 498. 


Towred, 1. 773. 


Tow'ring, ii. 635. v. 271. vi. 110; 
Towers, i. 499. ii. 62, 129, 1049. 
iv. 211. v. 758, 907. xi. 640. 

Towns, xi. 639. 

Toy, ix. 1034. 

Trace, vii. 481. 

Trace (verb) ix. 682. xi. 329. 

Trac'd, iv. 949. 

Track, 4. 28. ii. 1025. v. 498. 

vi. 76. It. ous x. 314, 307. 
xi. 354. 

Trading, ii. 640. . 


| Tradition, x. 578. 


Traditions, xii. 5 12. 

Tragic, ix. 6. 

Train, i. 478. ii. 854. iv. 349; 
649. v. 166, 351, 767. vi. 143. 
vii. 221, 306, 444, 574. ix. 387, 
516, 548. x. 80. xi. 862. xii. 
131. 

Train'd up, vi. 167. 

Training, vi. 553. 


Trains, xi. 624. 


Tranſact, 


Trample, iv. 1010. 

Trampled, ii. 195. 

Trance, viii. 462. 

vi. 286. 
Tranſcend, 


IND EX. 


TRE 
Tranſcend, v. 457. 
Tranſcendent, i, 86, ii, 427. x. 
61 
Tranofer, X. 165. 
Transferr'd, v. 854. vi. 678. x. 56. 
Transfix, 1. 329. 
Transfix'd, 11. 181, 
Transform, 1. 370. 
Transform'd, ii. 785. iv. 824. ix. 
07. x. 519. 
Tranfus'd, iii. 389. vi. 704. 
Tranſgreſs, i. 31. iii. 94. iv. 880. 
vi. 912. vii. 47. vii. 643. ix, 
goꝛ. xi. 253. 
Tranſgreſs'd, viii. 330. ix. 1161. 
Tranſgreſſing, v. 244. ix. 1169. 
Tranſgreſſion, x. 49. xii. 399. 
Tranſgreſſions, iv. 879. 
Tranſgreſſor, xi. 164. 
Tranſgreſſors, x. 78. 
Tranfient, xii. 554. 


Tranſition, xii. 5. P 


Tranſitory, iii. =, 

Tranſlated, 11i. 461. 
Tranſmigration, x. 261, 
Tranſparent, vii. 265. 
Tranſpicuous, viii. 141. 
Tranſpires, v. 438. 

Tranſplanted, iii. 293. vii. 360. 
Tranſported, viii. 529, 530. ix. 


474. x. 626. 
8 i. 231. iii. 81. viii, 


. Tranſubſtantiate, v. 438. 

Tranſverſe, iii. 488. xi. 563. 

Trappings, ix. 36. 

Travel, x. 593- 

Travel (verb) 11. 980. v. 222. 

Travel'd, iii. 501. 

Traveling, viii. 138. 

Traverſe, i. 568. 

Travers'd, 1x. 43 

Traverſing, IX, 66. 

Tread, iv. 866. 

Tread (verb) 11, 825. ir. 632. v. 
201. X. 190. xi. 630. 


ö 


4424, 514. 
8 


TRI 

Tread down, i. 327. 

Treading, 11. 941. 

Treaſon, iii. 207. 

Tres ſures, 1. 688. 

Treat, xi. 588. 

Trebiſond, 1. 584. 

Treble, i. 220. 

Tree, 1. 2. iv. 195, 395, 427. 
044. v. 51, 57. vii. 46, 542. 
viii. 306, 321, 323. ix. 73, 576, 
591, 594, 017, 044, 651, 660, 
661, 723, 727, 834, 850, 863, 
1026, 1033, 109g. X. 121, 143, 
199, 554+ XL. 320, 426, 858. 

Tree of Knowledge, iv. 221, 423, 


ix. 751, 752, 848, 


849. 
Tree of Life, iii. 354. iv. 194, 218, 
424. viii. 326. xi. 94, 122. 
Trees, iv. 147, 217, 248, 421. v. 


309, 426. vii. 324, 459. viii. 
304, 313. = 618, 795, 1118. 
x. 101, 558, 1067. xi. 28, 


124, 832. 
Trees of God, v. 390. vii. 538. 
Trees of Life, v. 65 2. 
Tremble, x11, 228, 
Trembled, ii. 676, 788. ix. 1000. 
Trembling, iv. 266. 
Tremiſen, xi. 404. 
Trench, i. 677. 
Trepidation, iii. 483. 
Treſpaſs, iii. 122. ix. 693, 88 , 
1006, 


Treſſes, i iv. 305, 497. v. 10. ix. 


841. x. 911. 
Tribes, iii. 532. vii. 488. xi. 279. 
Xil. 23, 226. 


| Tribulation, xi. 63. 


Tribulations, iii. 336. 
Tribunal, iii. 326. 
Tribute, v. 343. viii. 36. 
Trident, x. 295. 
Triform, iii. 730, 
Trinacrian, ii. 661. 
Trine. x. 659. 
Triple, 


T RU 
Triple, 3 ii. 569. v. 750. vi. 572, 
658 


| Trigte-color'd, xi. 897. 
Tripping, xi. 847. 
Triton, iv. 276. 
Triumph, iii. 254. vi. 886. vii. 


180. x. 537, 546. ri. 695, 
788. 


Triomph (verb) ix. 948. 

Triumphal, vi. 881. x. 390. 

Triumphant, iv. 975. v. 693. vi. 
889. x. 404. xi. 491. 

Triumph'd, x. 186, 572. 

Triumphing, iii, 338. xii. 452. 

Triumphs, xi. 723. 

Triumphs (verb) i. 123. 

Trod, ix. 5 26. 

Trodden, 1. 682. ix. 572. 

Troll, xi. 620. 

a Troop, i. 437. 


Troop (verb) vii. 297. 


Trooping, 3. 760. 

8 i. $39. x. 355. 

Tropic, x. 675. 

Trouble, v. 34, 96. vi. 634. xi. 
10 ö 

Trouble (verb) vi. 272. xii. 209. 

Troubled, i. 557. ii. 534. iv. 19, 
315. v. 882. vii. 216. x. 36, 
718. 

Troubles, iv. 575. 

Troubleſome, iv. . 

Troy, ix. 16. 

Truce, ii. 5 26. vi. 407, 578. xi. 
244 

True, iii. 104. iv. 98, 196, 250, 
251, 282, 294, 295, 750, 900. 
v. 305. vi. 430. viii. 384, 589. 
ix. 788, 982, 1024, 1069. x. 
494, 789. xi. 361, 790. xii. 83, 


4145, 274358. 
Truly, iv. 491. 


Trumpery, iii. 475. 


Trumpet, vi. 60, 203, 526, vii. 


296. xi. 74. 
Trumpets, xii. 229. 


0 


— 


X. 


* TUR 
rumpets, i. 532, 754. ii. 51 
Trunk, vii. 416. ix. 589. * 


Truſt, ii. 46. 
Truſt (verb) ii. 17. v. 788. x. 881. 
xii. 328, 418. 


| Truſted, 1. 40. vii. 143. x. 877. 


Truſting, vi. 119. xii. 133. 

Truth, ii. 338. iv. 293. v. 771, 
902. vi. 32, 33, 122, 173, 381. 
ix. 738. x. 755, 856. xi. 667, 
704, 807. xii. 303, 482, 490, 

11, 633. 

Tru th 5 il 469. 

Try, i. 269. iv. 941. v 727, 865. 
vi. 120, 818. viii. 75, 437. ix. 
860. x. 254, 382. 

Trial, i. 366. iv. 85 5. vill. 447. 
ix. 316, 366, 370, 380, 961, 
eie 

Try'd, iv. 896. v. 532. vi. 120, 
418. vil. 159. vill. 27 1. ix. 317. 
xi. 63, 80g. 

Tube, iii. 590. | 

Tuft, iv. 325. ix. 417. 

Tufts, vii. 327. 

Tumid, vii. 288. 

Tumult, ii. 966, 1040. vi. 674, 

Tumults, v. 737. 

Tumultuous, ii. 936. iv. 16. 

Tun, iv. 816. 

Tune, v. 196. g 

Tuneable, v. 151. 

Tun'd, iii. 366. vii. 436, 559. 
IX. 549. a 

Tunes, 111. 40. v. 41. 

Tunings, vii. 598. 

Turbulent, ix. 1126. 

— -born, xi. 396. 

Turf, v. 391. xi. 324. 

Turkiſh, 24 434. hy 

Turn, vii. 380. viii. 491. 


| Turn (verb) iii. 782. v. 413, 441, 


497, 630. vi. 234, 291, 562. 
x. 668, 672, 1093. xi. 373, 806. 
xii. 471, 510. 
Turn afide, xi. 630. 
Turn'd, 


1 N . 


UMB 


: Turn'd, iii. 500, 582, 624, 646, 


718, 736. iv. 410, 480, 
536, 721, 741, 978. v. 
906. vi. 284, 509, 649, 881. 
vii. 213, 228. viii. 257, 507, 
ix. 527, 603, 834, 920. x. 192, 
546, 688, 909. x1. 675, 714. 
r | 


502, 
420, 


N Turning, ii. 63, 968. v. 255. 
Turns, i. 495. 11. 876. v. 332. 


vii. 129. ix. 330. 


By Turns, ii. 598. vi. 7. 
Turnus, ix. 17. 


Turret, ix. 5 25. 


| Tuſcan, 1. 288. 

Twelve, iii. 597. xii. 155, 226. 
Twenty, vi. 769. 

Twice, ix. 859. 


Twice ten, x. 669. 

Twigs, ix. 1105. 

Twilight, i. 597. iv. 598. v. 645. 
vi. 12. vii. 583. ix. 50. 


| Twine, iv. 348. 


Twines, x. 216, 


| Twinn'd, xii. 85. 
Twins, x. 674. 

Two and Two, viii. 350. 
| Two-handed, vi. 251. 


Ty'd, i. 426. 


| Type, 1. 405. 


Types, xii. 232, 303: 
Typhonean, ii. 539. 
Typhon, ii. 199. 
Tyrannize, xii. 39. 


| Tyrannous, xii. 32. 


Tyranny, i. 124. it. 59. Xi. 95. 
Tyrant, x. 466. xii. 96, 173. 


Tyrant's, iv. 394. 


U 


Ugly, x. 539. xi. 464. 

leer, xi. 484. 

| Ulyſſes, ii. 1019, 

+ Umbrage, ix, 1097. 
TAL i, 
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UNC 
Umbrageous, iv. 257. 
Umpire, ii. 907. iii. 195. 
Unable, x. 165, 750. 
Unacceptable, ii. 251. 
Unaccompliſh'd, ii. 455. 
Unactive, iv. 621. viii. 97. 
Unadmoniſh'd, v. 245. 
Unador'd, i. 738. 

Unadorn'd, iv. 305. vii. 314. 
Unagreeable, x. 256. 
Un- aided, vi. 141. 
Unalterably, v. 502. 
Unamaz'd, ix. 552. 
Unanimous, iv. 736. vi. 95. xii. 

603. | 
Un-anſwer'd, vi. 163. 
Un-apparent, vii. 103. 
Unapproached. iii. 4. 
Unapprov'd, v. 118. 
Son iv. 636, 

n-arm'd, iv. 552. vi. 595. 
Unaſſay'd, ix. = 158 
Unattempted, 1. 16. 
Unattended, viii. 60. 
Unaware, ii. 156. iii. 547. ix. 362, 
Unawares, ji. 932. v. 731. 
Un-barr'd, vi. 4. 
Unbecoming, vi. 237. 
Unbefitting, iv. 759. 
Unbegot, x. 988. 
Unbeheld, iv. 674. 
Unbenighted, x. 682, 
Unbenign, x. 661. 
Unbeſought, x. 1058. 
Unbid, x. 204. 
Unblam'd, iii. 3. ix. 5. xli. 22. 
Unbleſt, i. 238. x. 988. 
Uaborn, iv. 663. vii. 220. xi. 502. 
Unbottom'd, 11. 405. 
Unbound, iii. 603. 
Unbounded, iv. 60. x. 471. 
Unbroken, ii. 691. 
Unbuckled, xi. 245. 
Unbuild, viii. 8 1. xii. 5 26. 
Uacall'd, ix. 523. 
Uncelebrated, vii. 253. 


 Y'p yp Uncettain , 
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UND 
Uncertain, ui. 76. 
Unchang'd, vii. 24. 
Unchangeable, iii. 127. 
Uncheck'd, viii. 189. 
Uncircumſcrib'd, vii. 170. 
Unclean, ix. 1098. 
"Unclouded, x. 65. 
Uncolor'd, v. 189. 
Uncompounded, 1. 425. 
Unconcern'd, xi. 174. 
Unconform, v. 259. + 
Unconquerable, 1. 106. vi. 118. 
Unconſum'd, i. 69. ii. 648. 
Uncover'd, ix. 1059. 
Uncouth, ii. 407, 827. v. 98. vi. 
362. viii. 230. x. 475. 
Un- create, v. 895. ix. 943. 
Uncreated, ii. 150. vi. 268. 
Uncropt, iv. 731. 
Unction, vi. 70g. 
Unctuous, 1x. 635. 
Uncull'd, xi. 436. | 
Undaunted, ii. 677, 955. iv. 851. 
vi. 113. 
Undazled, iii. 614. 
Undeck'd, v. 380. 
Undefil'd, iv. 761. 
Undelighted, iv. 286. 


' Underfoot, iv. 700. 


Undergo, 1. 155. ix. 953, 971. x. 
126, 575. 


Under- ground, vi. 196, 666. vii. 


301, 469. Ix. 72. XL. 570. Xii. 


42. 

Undergrowth, iv. 175. 4 

Underſtand, vi. 625. viii. 345, 540. 
xii. 376. | 

Underſtanding, v. 486. vi. 444. 
IX. 1127. cel 

Underſtcod, i. 662. iv. 55. v. 450. 
vi. 626. vill. 352. ix. 1035. x. 
344, 883. XU. 58, 514. 

Undertake, ii. 419. 

Undertook, iv. 935. x. 74. 

Undeſerv'd, xii. 27. 


Undeſervediy, xii. 94. 


| UNG 
Undeſirable, ix. 824. 
Undetermin'd, ii. 1048. 
Undiminiſh'd, i. 154. iv. 836. 
Undiſmay'd, ii. 432. vi. 417. 
Undo, ix. 926, 944. 

Undone, iii. 235. 

Undoubtedly, i. 672. 
Undoubted, x. 1093. 
Undrawn, vi. 751. 

Undreaded, x. 595. 

Undying, vi. 739» 

Unearn'd, ix. 225. 

Uneaſy, i. 295. 
| Uneloquent, viii. 219. 
Un-employ'd, iv. 617. 
Unenvied, ii. 23. 
Unequal, vi. 453, 454. 
Unequal'd, ix. 983. 
Unequals, viii. 3833. 
Uneſpy'd, Iv. 399. vi. 523. 
Uneſſential, ii. 439. 
Unexampled, iii. 410. 
Unexpected, vi. 774. xi. 268. 
Un- experienc'd, iv. 457. 
Unfaithful, xii. 461, 481. 
Unfaſtens, 11. 879. | 
Unfear'd, ix. 187. | 
Unfeigned, vi. 744. vill. 603. x. 

1092, 1104. ; 
Unfelt, ii. 703. viii. 475: 
Unfold, iv. 381. v. 568. vi. 558. 
vii. 94. xi. 785. 

Unfolding, x. 63. 
Unforbid, vii. 94. 
Unforeknown, 111. 119. 
Unforeſeen, ii. 821. 
Unforewarn'd, v. 245. 


Unform'd, vii. 233. 


Unfortunate, x. 970. 
Unfound, vi. 500. 
Unfounded, ii. 829. 
Unfrequented, 1. 433. 
UnfulfilPd, iv. 511. 
Unfum'd, v. 349. 
Unfurl'd, i: 535. 


| Ungodly, vii. 185. 


Ungovern'd, 
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Ungovern'd, xi. 517. 

Ungraceful, viii. 218. 

Unguarded, vi. 133. x. 419. 

Unhallow'd, ix. 931. 

Unhappily, x. 917. 

Unhappy, i 268. ix. 1136. 

Unharmonious, xi. 51, 

Unheard, i. 395, 738. iii. 645. 

Unheeded, iv. 350. 

Un-hide-bound, x. 601. 

Unholy, x1. 106. 

Un-hop'd, x. 348. 

Unhord, iv. 188. 

Unhurt, vi. 444. 

Un-imaginable, vil. 54. 

Un-immortal, x. 611. 

Unimplor'd, iii. 231. ix. 22. 

Unindear'd, iv. 776. 

Uninform'd, viii. 486. 

Uninterrupted, iii. 68. 

Uninvented, vi. 470. 

Union, ii. 36. v. 612. vi. 63. vii. 
161. viii. 431, 604, 627. ix. 
_ : 

Uniſon, vii. 599. 

Unite, iv. 263. ix. 314. x. 247. 

United, i. 88, 560, 629. iv. 230. 
v. 610, 831. ix. 608. 

Unites, x. 364. X11. 382. 

Unity, viii. 425. 

Univerſal, i. 541. 11.951. iii. 48, 
317, 676. iv. 266. v. 154, 205. 
vi. 34, 797. vii. 257, 316. viii. 
376. ix. 612. x. 505, 508. xi. 
821. 

Univerſally, ix. 542. 

Univerſe, 11. 622. iii. 584, 721. 
vii. 227. viii. 360. ix. 684. 

Unjuſt, ji. 200, iii. 215. v. 818, 
819, 831. xi. 455. xii. 294. 

Uojuſtly, vi. 174. 

Unkindly, iii. 456. ix. 1050, 

Unkindneſs, ix. 271. 

Unknown, ii. 443, 444. it. 496. 

Iv. 830. vi. 262. vii. 75, 494. 


UNP | 
ix. 619, 756, 757, 864, 90g. xii. 
$5» 134+ | 
Unleſs, ii. 236, 915. iti. 210. viii. 
186. ix. 44, 125. x. 1032, 
Unlibidinous, v. 449. 


Unlicenc'd, iv. gog. 


Unlightſome, vn. 355. 

Unlike, i. 75. vi. 517. ix. 1114. 

Unlimited, iv. 435. 

Unlock, ii. 852. 

Unmake, iii. 163. 

Unmark'd, x. 441. 

Unmeaſur'd, v. 399. 

Unmeditated, v. 149. 

Unmeet, viii. 442. 

Unmerited, xii. 278. 

Unminded, x. 332. | 

Unmindful, vi. 369. xi. 611. 

Unmix'd, vi. 742. 

Unmov'd, i. 554. ii. 429. iv. 455. 
822. v. 898. viii. 532. xi. 192. 

Unnam'd, vi. 263. x. 595. xi. 
140. | 

Unnumber'd, ii. 903. vii. 432. 

Un-obey'd, v. 670. 

Un-obnoxious, vi. 404. 

Unobſcur'd, ii. 265. 

Unobſerv'd, iv. 130. 

Unoppos'd, vi. 132. 

Unoriginal, x. 477. 

Un- paid, v. 782. 

Un-pain'd, vi. 455. 

Un-peopled, in. 497. 

Unperceiv'd, iii. 681. xi. 224. 

Unpierc'd, iv. 245. 

Unpitied, ii. 185. iv. 375. 

Unpolluted, 1. 139. 

Unpoſſeſs'd, viii. 153. 

Uapractic'd, viii. 197. 

Unprais'd, ix. 232. 

Unpremeditated, ix. 24. 

Unprepar'd, viii. 197. 

Unprevented, ni. 231. 

Unproclam'd, xi. 220. 

Unpurg'd, v. 419. 


1 Un- pur- 


. . 


UNS 
Un-purſued, vi. 1. 
Unquenchable, vi. 877. 
Unquiet, v. 11. x. 975. 
Unreal, x. 471. 
Uarein'd, vii. 17. 
Unremov'd, iv. 987. 
Unrepriev'd, ii. 185. 
Unreprov'd, iv. 493. 
Unreſpited, ii. 185. 
Uareſt, ix. 1052. xi. 174. 
Unrevok'd, v. 602. 
Unrighteous, iii. 292. 
Unrival'd, iii. 68. 
Unſafe, vi. 309. 
Unſavoury, v. 401. 
Uaſay, iv. 95, 947. 
Unſearchable, viii. 10. 
Unſearch'd, iv. 789. 
Unſeaſonable, viii. 201. 
Un- ſeduc'd, v. 899. 
Unſeemlieſt, ix. 1094. | 
Unſeemly, x. 155. 

Unſeen, ii. 659, 841. iii. 585. 

iv. 130, 678. viii. 485. x. 21, 

448. xi. 265, 671. Xii. 49, 
6 | 
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I. 

Unthaken, iv. 64. v. 899. 
Unſhar'd, ix. 880. 

Uaſhed, xii. 176. 

Unſightly, iv. 631. vii. 314. xi. 


3 

Unſnkilful, xi. 32. 

Un- ſleeping, v. 647. 

Unſmoothly, iv. 631. 

Unſought, iii. 231. viii. 503. ix. 
366, 370. x. 106. 

Unſound, vi. 121. 

Unſpar'd, x. 606. 

Unſparing, v. 344- 

Unſpeakable, 11. 662. v. 156. vi. 


297. 
Unſpoil'd, xi. 409. 
Unſpotted, iii. 248. 
Unſpy'd, iv. 529. 
1 nſucceeded, v. 821. 
Unſucceſsful, x. 35. 


| 


| 


UPG 
Unſuck'd, ix. 583. 
Unſufferable, vi. 867. 
Unſung, i. 442. vii. 21, 253, 

IX. 33. 

Unſupported, ix. 432. 
UnſuſpeR, ix. 771. 
UnſuſpeRed, ix. 69. 
Uaſuſtain'd, ix. 430. 
Untam'd, ii. 337. 
Untaught, 11. 9. | 
Unterrify'd, ii. 708. v. 899. 
Unthought, 11. 821. 
Unthrone, ii. 231. 
Untouch'd, ix. 621. 
Untractable, x. 476. 
Untrain'd, xii. 222. 
Untrod, iii. 497. 
Untroubled, viii. 289. 
Untry'd, iv. 934. ix. 860. 
Un-vanquiſh'd, vi. 286, 
Unveil'd, iv. 608. 
Unviſited, ii. 398. 
Unvoyageable, x. 366. 
Unuſual, i. 227. 
Unutterable, xi. 6. 
Unwaken'd, v. 9. 


Unwary, v. 695. ix. 614. x. 947. 
Unwearied, vi. 404. vii. 552. 
Unweeting, x. 335, 916. 
mar oy x. 21. 

nwieldy, iv. 345. vii. 411. 
Unwilling, xii. 22 : 
Unwiſe, vi. 179. 
Unwiſer, iv. 716. 
Unworſhipt, v. 670. 
Unworthy, x. 1059. xii. 
Unwounded, vi. 466. 
Upbore, vi. 72. 
Upborne, ii. 408. xi. 147. 
Upbraid, vi. 182. 
Upbraided, iv. 45. ix. 1168. 
Updrawn, iv. 228. 
Updrew, ii. 874. 
Upflew, iv. 1004. 
Upgrew, iv. 137. 
Upgrown, ix. 677. 


91, 622. 


Upheave, 


47 


we, 
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URN 

Upheave, vii. 286. 

Upheav'd, vii. 471. 

Upheld, i. 133, 639. iii. 178, 180. 
v. 336. | 

Upled, vii. 12. 

Uplift, i. 193. i 

Uplifted, i. 347. ii. 7, 929. vi. 317. 
viii. 219. xi. 746, 863. 

Uplifting, vi. 646. 

Upper, 1. 346. x. 422, 446. 

Upraiſe, ii. 372. 

Uprais'd, x. 946. 

Uprear'd, 1. 532. 

Upright, i. 18, 221. ii. 72. iv. 837. 
vi. $2, 270, 627. vii. 509, 632. 
viii. 260. 

Uprightneſs, iii. 693. 

Upris'n, v. 139. 

Uproar, ii. 541. iii. 710. vi. 668. 
* 477. „ 

Uproll'd, vii. 291. 

Uprooted, vi. 781. ; 

Uproſe, ii. 108. vi. 525. vii. 456. 

Upſent, 1. 541. 

Upſpringing, v. 250. 

Upſprung, iv. 143. vii. 462. 

Upſtart, ii. 834. xii. 88. 

Upſtay'd, vi. 195. 

Upſtays, ix. 430. 

Upſtood, vi. 446. vii. 321. 

Uptore, vi. 663. ; 

Upturn, x. 700. 

Upturn'd, x. 279. 

Upturns, x. 701. 

Upwhirl'd, iii. 493. 

Ur, xii. 130. 

Urania, vii. 1, 31. 

Urge, viii. 114. 

Urg'd, ii. 120. vi. 622, 864. ix. 
588. x1. 109. 

Urges, i. 68. ix. 250. 

Uriel, iii. 648, 654, 690. iv. 

125, 555, 577» 389. vi. 363. 
ix. 60. 

Urim, vi. 761. 

Urns, vii. 365. 


| Valdarno, i. 209, 


| Uſurp, xi. 827, xii. 421. 


| Uther's, i. 580. 


VAL 
Uſe, iv. 204, 692. v. 323. vii. 346. 
viii. 29, 192. ix. 750. 
Uſe (verb) ix, 718. x. 1078. 
Us'd, iii. 196. iv. 199, 346, 762, 
975+ v. 386. viii. 434, 525- 
IX. 2, $19. x. 552, 
Uſeful, ii. 259. viii. 200. 
Uſeleſs, iii. 109. viii. 25, 
Uſes, viii. 106. 
Uſeſt, vii. 816. 
Uſher, iv. 355. x. 94. 


Uſurpation, ii. 983. 
Uſurp'd, x. 189. xii. 66. 
Uſurper, xii. 72. 
Uſurping, i. 5 14. ix. 1130. 


Utmoſt, i. 74, 103, 399, 521. ii. 
95, 301, 1029. iv. 539. v. 517. 
vi. 293. ix. 314, 591. x. 30s 
437, 1020. xi. 332, 397. Xii. 
* 

Utter, 1. 72. ii. 127, 440. iii. 16, 
308. v. 614. vi. 716. 

Utter (verb) 1. 626. ii. 87. v. 683. 
ix. 131. xi. 704. 

Utterance, ili. 62. iv. 410. ix. 
1066. ä | 

, Utter'd, ix. 33. x. 615. 

Utterd'ſt, xi. 762. 

Uttering, iii. 143, 347. 

Uttermoſt, vii. 266. x. 929. 

Uxorious, i. 444. 

Uzziel, iv. 782. 


V 


Vacant, ii. 835. vii. 190. xi. 
103. 

Vacuity, 11. 932. 
Vacuous, vii. 169. 
Vagabond, xi. 16. 
Vagaries, vi. 614. 
Vain-glorious, vi. 384. 
Vainly, ii. 811. 


Vale, 


| Vaſtneſs, vii. 472. 


I N * E. X. 


VAS 
Vale, i. 224. ii. 618, 742. vi. 70. 
X. 530. xi. 567. Xii. 206. 
Vales, 1. 321. iii. 569. 
Valid, vi. 438. 
Valley, i. 404. it. 495, 547. Iv. 
255. v. 203. vi. 784. ix. 116, 
i. 349- 
Valleys, vii. 327. 
Vallombroſa, i. 303. 


Valor, i. 554. iv. 297. vi. 467. 


xi. 690. 

Value, iv. 202. viii. 571. 

Valued, ii. 679. 

Van, ii. 4575 v. 589. vi. 107. 

Vanguard, vi. 558. 

Vaniſh, 1v. 368. 

Vaniſh'd, vi. 14. 

Vanity, ili. 447. x. 875. 

Vanquiſh'd, i. 52, 476. iii. 243. vi. 
365, $10. 

Vanquiſher, iii. 251. 

Vans, ii. 927. 

Vapor, ii. 216. ix. 159, 635 1047. 
x. 694. xi. 741. 


3 iii. 445. iv. 567. v. 5, 420. 


xii. 635. 
Variable, xi. 92. 


Varied, v. 431. ix. 516. 
Variety, vi. 640. vil. 542- 


Various, i. 374, 375, 706. ii. 967. | 
iii. 582, 604, 717. iv. 247, 423) 


669. v. 89, 146, 390, 473. vi. 
84, 242. vii. 318. vii. 125, 
370, 609. ix. 619. x. 343, 1064. 
Xi. 557. xii. 53, 282. 

Variouſly, vin. 610. 

Varniſh'd o'er, 11. 485. 

Vary, v. 184. 

Vaſſalage, ii. 252. 

Vaſſals, ii 90. 


Vaſt, i. 21, 177. 1. 254, 409, 


539, 652, 832, 932. iii. 711. 
iv. 777. v. 267. vi. 109, 203, 
256. vii. 211, 229. viii. 24 153- 
x. 471, 601. 


Vault, 1. 66 1 

ault, i. iv. 

| Vaulted, + mt vi. 214. 

Vaunted; iii. 216. 

Vaunting, 1. 126. vi. 363. 

Vaunts, iv. 84. | 

Veers, ix. „ 

Vegetable, iv. 220. 

Vehemence, ii. 954. 

Vehement, viii. 526. x. 1007. 

Veil, iv. 304. v. 383, 646. ix. 
1054. 

Veil (verb) iii. 382. vi. 11. 

Veil'd, iii. 26. v. SF ix. 52, 425. 

Veils, xi. 229. 

Vein, vi. 628. 

Veins, i. 701. iv. 227. vi. 516. 
ix. 891. xi. 568. 


xii. 541. 
Vengeful, i. 148. x. 1023. 
Venial, ix. 5. 
Venom, iv. 804. 
Vent, vi. 583. XU: 374. 
Ventring, ix. 690. 
Ventrous, ii. 205. v. 64. 


Venture, ui. 19. iv. 891. 
| Ventur'd, iv. 574. 


Verdant, iv. 697, vii. 310. vii. 
631. ix. 501, 1038. 

Verdure, vii. 315. xi. 832. 

Verdurous, iv. 143. 

Verge, 11. 1038. vi. 965. xi. 881. 

Verify'd, x. 182. 


| Vernal, iii. 43. iv. _— 
| Vena; X. 679. 


Verſe, v. 150. ix. 24. 

Vertumnus, IX, 395- 

Veſſel, ii. r043. ix. 89. xi. 729, 
745- xi. 559. 

Veſſels, v. 348. 

Veſt, xi. 241. 

Nei, ii. 801. 

Vex'd, i. 306. ji. 660, iii. 429. 
R. 314. 


I Viands, v. 434. 


Vice, 


Vengeance, 1. 170, 220. 11. 173, 
iii. 399. iv. 170. vi. 279, $08. 
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VIO 

Vice, i. 492. ii. 116. zi. 518. 
Vicegerent, x. 56. 
Vicegerents, v. 60g. 
Vicious, xii. 104. 
Viciſſitude, vi. 8. vii. 35 1. | 
Victor, i. 95, 169. ii. 144. vi. 

* 410, 525, 590, 880. x. 


— 


376. oo 
Victorious, ii. 142, 997. iii. 250. 
vi. 886. vii. 136. x. 634. 

Victor's, it. 199. xit. 38g, 433. 
Victors, vi. 609. 
Victory, ii. 105, 770. vi. 201, 240, 
630, 762. xii. 452, 570. 
View, i. 27, 563. ii. 190, 394, 
890. iii. 542. iv. 27, 142, 247, 
399. vi. 18, 81, 603. vii. 618, 
x. 1030. xi. 761. 2 55 
View (verb) ili. 59. ix. 482. 
yo ii. 617. vii. 211, $49. 
jewing, ii. 764. ix. 1052. x, 238. 
Viewlef, 1 578 , 0 
Views, 1. 59, 288, 569. ii, 190. iti. 
561. iv. 205. 7s] 
View'ſt, x. 356. | 
Vigilance, iv. 580. ix. 157. x. 30. 
Vigor, i. 140. ii. 13. vi. 158, 
436, 851. viii. 97, 269. ix. 314. 
x. 405. | 


Vile, ii. 194. v. 782. x.971. Xii. 
| 


510, 

Vilify'd, xi. 516. 

Villages, ix. 448. 

Vine, iv. 258, 307. v. 215, 427. 
vii. 320. 

Vines, 1. 410. v. 635. 

Violate, iv. 883. ix. 903. 

Violated, x. 25. | 

Violence, i. 496. iv. go1, 995. 
v. 242, 905. vi. 35, 274, 371, 
405. ix. 282. x. 1041. xi. 671, 
780, 812, 888. 

Violent, ii. 782. iii. 487. iv. 97. 
ix. 324. xi. 471, 669. xii. 93. 

More Violent, vi. 439. xi. 428. 


Vivlet, iv. 700. 


VOI 
Violets, ix. 1040. | | 
Virgin, ix. 396, 452. x. 676. xii. 
368, 79. 
Virgin fancies, v. 296. 
Virgin majeſty, ix. 270. 
Virgin modeſty, viii. 501. 
Virgin ſeed, iii. 284. 
Virgins, i. 441. . 
Virtual, viii. 617. xi. 338. 
Virtue, ji. 320. 11. 483, 551. ii. 
586. iv. 198, 671, 848. v. 371. 
vi. 117, 703. Vii. 236. viii. 95, 
124, 502. IX. 110, 145, 310, 
317, 335» 374, 616, 649, 694, 
778, 973, 1063. x. 372, 884, 
xi. 623, 690, 790, 798. xii. 98, 
83. | 
Wiiuweccal, v. 384. 
Virtues, ii. 15, 311. v. 601, 772, 
840. vii. 199. ix. 745. x. 460. 
Virtuous, iii. 608. ix. 795, 1033. 
Virtuouſeſt, viii. 550. X 
Viſage, ii. 989. iti. 646. iv. 116. 
v. 419. vi. 261. x. 511. 
Viſages, i. 570. x. 24. 
Viſible, i. 63. iii. 386. vi. 145. 
vii. 22. ix. 604. xi. 321. 
Viſibly, iii. 141. iv. 850. vi. 682. 
Viſion, i. 455, 684. v. 613. viii. 
356, 367. xi. 599. xii. 1114 
Viſions, xi. 377, 763. 
Viſit, iii. 32, 230, 532, 661. v. 
375. vii. 570. viii. 45. xii. 48. 
Viſitant, xi. 225. 
Viſitation, ix. 22. xi. 275. 
Viſited, x. 95 5. 
Viſiting, iv. 240. 
Viſit'ſt, vii. 29. 
Viſual, iii. 620. xi. 415. 
Vital, iii. 22. v. 484. vi. 345. vii. 
236. 
Vitiated, x. 169. 
Vocal, v. 204. ix. 198, 530. 
Voice, i. 274, 337. ii. 188, 474. 
518. 111.9, 370, 710. Iv. I, 36, 
467. v. 15, 37, 705. vi. 27, 56, 
782. 
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WAG 
782. Vile 2, 24, 37, 100, 221, 
513, 598. viii. 2, 436, 486. 
ix. 199, 551, 551, 653, 871, 
1069. x. 33, 97, 116, 119, 146, 
198, 615, 729, 779. xi. 321. 
xii. 235, 265. 
Voices, i. 712. ii. 952. iii. 347. 
iv. 682. v. 197, 
Void, i. 181. ii. 219, 238, * 
ni. 12. iv. 97. vi. 415. vii. 


233. IX. 1074. x. 50. xi. 790. 
ni. 427. 

Volant, xi. 561. 

Volatil, iii. 603. 

Volied, ir. 928. 

Volies, vi. 213. 

Volubil, iv. 594. 

Voluble, ix. 436. 

Voluminous, ii. 65 2. 


Voluntary, iii. 37. v. 929. x. 61. 


Voluptuous, ii. 869. 

Vote, ii. 313, 389. 

Vouch'd, v. 66. 

Vouchſafe, v. 312, 365. vi. 823. 

Vouchſaf'd, ii. 332. iii. 175. v. 
463. 884. vii. 80. viii. 8, 581. 
xi. 318. xii. 622. 

Vouchfaſes, xi. 877. Xii. 120, 
246. 

Vouchſaf'ſt, xi. 170. 

Vows, i. 441. iv. 97. xi. 493. 

Voyage, ii. 426, gig. vil. 431- 
o 

Voyag'd, x. 471. 

Vulgar, ui. 577. 

Vulture, iii. 432. 


w 


Wades, ii. 950. 

Waſted, iii. 521. 

Wafting, xii. 435. 

Wafts, ii. 1042. 

Wage, 1. 121. 5 
Wag'd, ii. 534- 

Waggons, ili. 439. 


WAN 

Wait, ix. 55, 505. iii. 485. viii, 
554+ 

In Wait, iv. 825.. | 

Waited, viii. 61. ix. 409. 

Waiting, i. 604. ii. 223. iv. 71 
ix. 191, 839. 

Waits, v. 384. 

Wake, iii. 686. iv. v. 678, 734. 

Wak'd, v. 3, 26, 92, 657. vi. 3. 
viü. 309, 478. ix. 739, 1061. 
x. 94. Xi, 65, 135. Xii. 608. 


602. xi. 131. 
Waken, iii. 369. xii. 594. 
Wakes, iv. 23, 24. v. 44, 110. 
n Mi. 518. v. 145 121, 


78 

Wak'ſt, xi. 368. 

Walk, ii. 1007. iv. 627, 655. v. 
40. vi. 647. ix. 434. 

Walk (verb) iv. 528, 677, 685. v. 
30, 200. ix. 246. xi. 707. Xii. 


walked, i. 295. ii. 430, 441. 

| Vii. 443, 459» 503. vüi. 264. 
ix. 114. xi. 581. 

Walking, x. 98. _ 

Walks, iv. 586. viii. 305, 528. ix. 
1107. xi. 179, 270. 


51. Xii. 49. 
Wall, iii. 71, 427, 503. iv. 143, 


146, 182, 697. vi. 860. vil. 
293. ix. 16. x. 302, xi. 657. 

Wallowing, vii, 411. 

Walls, ii. 343, 1035. 2. 423. xi. 
387. xij. 197, 342. 

Walls (verb) iii. 721. 

Wan, iv. 870. x. 412. 

Wand, 1. 294. iii. 644. 


Wander, i. 501. ii. 148, iii. 27. 


458. vil. 20, 330. xi. 282. 
Wander'd, iii. 499. 
Wand'ring, i. 365, 481. ii. 404 

523, 830, 973. ili. 631, 667. 
vii. 50, 

302, 


iv. 234, 531. v. 177. 


Wakeful, ii. 463, 946. iii. 38. iv. 


Walks (verb) ili. 422, 683. v. 3, 
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„ WAR 
302. vii. 126, 187, 312. ix. 634, 
1136, 1146. x. 875. Xi. 779, 


xii. 133, 334, 648. 

Want, ii. 806. ix. 755. 

Want (verb) i. 715. ii. 272, 341. 
iv. 676. v. 365, 514. xii. 396. 
Wanted, iv. 338, 989. v. 147. vii. 

50g. viii. 355. ix. 601. 

Wanting, i. 556. ix. 199. x. 251. 

Wanton, i. 414, 454. iv. — 629, 
768. ix. 211, 517. xi. 5833. 

Wanton'd, v. 2979. 

Wantonly, ix. 1015. 

Wantonneſs, xi. 795. 

Wants, ii. 271. iv. 730. v. v. 348. 
vii. 98. viii. 296. ix. 821. x. 
869. 

War, i. 43, 121, 129, 150, 645, 
661, 668. ii. 9, 41, 51, 119, 121, 
160, 179, 187, 230, 283, 329, 
330, 533, 711, 767. iv. 817. 
vi. 19, 236, 242, 259, 274, 312, 
339,377, 408, 506, 667, 695, 
702, 712, 897. vii. 55. x. 374. 
Ri. 219, 220, 641, 713, 780, 
784, 797. xii. 31, 214, 218. 

War (verb) ii. 230. vi. 92. x. 
710. | 

Warble, v. 195. 

Warbled ii. 242. 

Warbling, iii. 31. v. 195. vii. 436. 
viii. 265. 

Wards, ii. 877. 

Ware, ix. 353- 

Warfare, vi. 803. 

Wwlike, i. 531. iv. 780, 902. vi. 
257 · | 

Warm, vii. 279. viii. 466. 

Warm (verb) iv. 669. v. 3ot. 

Warm'd, ix. 721. xi. 338. 

Warmly, iv. 244. 

Warms, iii. 583. 

Warmth, ii. 601. v. 302. Vii. 236. 
vin. 37. x. 1068, 

Warn, ii. 5 33. v. 237. V'« 90g. viii. 


377+ x. 871. xi. 195, 277. 
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Water, ii. 612. 


W AT 
Warn'd, iii. 185. iv. 6, 125, 467. 
vi. 547. viii. 190. ix. 253, hn 


371, 1171. 
Warning, iv. 1. 


Warping, i. 341. 

Warr'd, i. 198, 576. 

Warring, ii. 905. ili. 396. iv. 41; 
v. 566. vi. 225. 

Warrior, iv. 576, 946. vi. 233. 

Warriors, i. 316, 565. vi. 537. xi. 
101, 662. 

Wars, ii. 501, 897. ix. 28. 

Wary, ii. 917. v. 

Waſh, iii. 12 mw 

Wakh'd, x. 215. Xi. 569. 

Waſhing, xi. 443. 

Wachy, vii. 303. 

Waſte, ii. 650. iv. 304. v. 281, 
vi. 361. ix. 1113. | 

Waſle, ii. 1045. iv. 538. xi. 791. 

Waſte "_ i. 60. iii. 424. X. 
282, 4 

Waſte (verb) 3 ii. 365, 695. x. 617, 
820. xi. 784. 

Waſted, xi. 567. 

Waſtefal, ii. 961. vi. 862. vii. 212. 
x. 620. | 

Waſting, ii. 502. 

Watch, ii. 130, 462. iv. 406, 562, 
685, 783. v. 288. ix. 62, 68, 


303» 814. x. 427, 438, 594. xii. 


Warch (verb) i. 332. vii. 109, 409. 
ix. 156, 

Watch'd, xi. 73. 

Watches, vi. 412. 

Watches (verb) ix. 257. 

Watchful, v. 104. xi. 128, 

More Watchful, ix. 311. 

Watching, ii. 413. iv. 185, 826. 

vii. 502. xi. 749. 

Water (verb) xi. 279. 

Water'd, iv. 230. vi. 334. * 

Waters, iii. 11. iv. 260, 454. v. 
200, 872. vi. 196, 645. vin. 262, 
203, 268, * 277, 283, 290, 

2 Z 2 308, 
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308, 387, 393. 397» 446. viii. 
301. x. 285. xl. 79. 

Watering, x. 1090, 1102. 

Wat'ry, i. 397. ii. 584. iv. 461, 
480. vii. 234, 297. viii. 346. 
xi. 779, $44, 882. 

Wave, 1.193. ii. 1042. iii. 539. 
vii. 298, 402. ix. 496. xi. 845. 

Wave (verb) v. 193, 194, 687. 

Wav'd, i. 340. iv. 306. vi. 304. 
vii. 406, 476. xii. 643. 

Waves, i. 184, 306. ii. 581. vii. 
214, 216. x. 311. Xl. 747, 830. 
X11. 213. 

Waves (verb) iv. 764. xii. 593. 

Waviog, i. 348, 546. iii. 628. iv. 
981. vi. 413, 580. 

Waxen, vil. 491. 

Waxing, iv. 969. | X 
ay, 1. 621. ii. 40, 62, 71, 83, 

134, 407, 432, 523, 683, 782, 
949, 9 . 973» 1007, 1016, 
1026. tit. 87, 228, 437, 564, 
735- iv. 126, 174, 177, 567, 
889. v. 508, 904. vi. 2, 196, 

780. vii. 158, 298, 302, 426, 
576, 579. viii. 183, 613. ix. 69, 
410, 493, 496,512, 626, 640, 

' 809, 847, 865. x. 262, 267, 

291, 310, 325, 397, 473. xi. 
15, 203, 223, 462, 889. xii, 
216, 649. 5 | 

No Way, 1ii. 618. x. 844. 

One Way, xi. 646. | 

Other Way, x. 414, 894. xi. 5 27. 

This Way, iv. 867. v. 310. 

Which Way, iv. 73. 75,982. 

Ways, i. 26. ii. 574. i. 46, 544, 
680, iv. 620, 934. v. 50. viii. 
119, 226, 373, 413, 433. ix. 

682. x. 323, 610, 643, 1005. 
Xi, 468, 721, $12. xi. 110. 

Weak, i. 157. iv/ 856, 1012, viii. 

5 32. ix. 1186. xi. 540. xii. 291, 
$67. | 

Weaker, vi. 90g. ix. 383. 


j 


Well ſtor'd, ix. 184. 


WEL 
Weakeft, vi. 117. | 
Weakneſs, ii. 357. x. 801 
Weakning, ii. 1002. 
Weal, viii. 638. ix. 133- 
Wealth, i. 722. ii. 2. iv. 207, xi, 
788. xii. 133, 332, 352. 
Weanling, ili. 434. 
Weapons, vi. 439, 697, 839. 
Wear, iv. 740. | 
Wearers, iii. 490. 
Wearied, i. 320. iii. 73. vi. 695. 
ix. 1045. Xii. 107, 614. 
Weariſome, ii. 247. 


Weary, xi. 310. xii, 10. 


Weather- beaten, ii. 1043. 

Wed, v. 216. 

Wedded, iv. 750. v. 223. viii 
60g. ix. 828, 1030. 

Wedge, vii. 426. 

Wedlock- bound, x. 905. 

Weeds, iii. 479. 

Ween, iv. 741. 

Ween' d, vi. 86. 

Weening, vi. 795- 

Weep, i. 620, ix. 1121. xi. 627, 

Weeping, x. 937. 

Weigh, viii. 570. xi. 545. 

Weigh'd, iv. 999, 1012. 

Weighs, ii. 146. ili. 482. 

Weight, i. 227. i. 307, 416. iv. 


615. vi. 621, 652. x. 968. ali. 


SIP» 
Weights, iv. 1002. 


Welcon.e, x. 771. xi. 140. 

Welkin, ii. 538. 7 

Well, xi. x 

Well aim'd, ix. 173. 

Well being, viii. 361. 

Well done, vi. 29. xi. 250. 

Well known, iv. 581. 

Well might, ix. 785. ; 

Well pleas'd, iii. 841. iv. 164. v 
617. vi. 728, x. 71. Xil, 025- 

Well pleaſing, x. 634. 

Well ſeem'd, x. 154. 


Well 
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Well us'd, iv. 200. 

Welt'ring, i. 78. 

Went, i. 651. ii. 49, iv, 126, 
223, 456, 739, 858. vi. 782, 
884. vii. 588. viii. 48, 268. ix. 
847, 1099. N . 

Went 3 x. 414. 

Went forth, vi. 12, 686. viii. 44, 
; KKE 

Went up, vii. 334. 

Went'ſt, xii. 610. 

Wept, iv. 248. ix. 991. 1003. xi. 


495. 

We E v. 339. Vii. 376. viii. 163. 
ix. 80. x. 685. xii. 40. 

Full Weſt, iv. 784. . 

Weſtern, iv. 597, 862. x. 92. xi. 
205. Xii. 141. 

Wet, v. 190. 

Whales, vii. 391. 

Wheel, iii. 741. vi. 326, 75 1. viii. 


135. 

Whedl (verb) iv. 783. xii. 183, 

Wheel'd, vii. 501. 

Wheeling, iv. 785. | 

Wheels, i. 311. ii. 532. iii. 394. 
iv. 975. v. 140, 621. vi. 210, 
358, 573, 711, 755, 832, 846. 
vii. 224. 

Wheels (verb) i. 786. 

Whelm'd, vi. 141, 651. 

Whelp'd, xi. 751. 

Whip, ii. 701. 

Whirlpool, ii. 1020. 


Whirlwind, ii. 541, 589. vi. 749. | 


Whiriwinds, i. 77. ii. 182. 

Whiſper, iv. 158. 

Whiſper'd, v. 17. viii. 516, 

Whiſp'ring, iv. 326. v. 26. 

White, iii. 475. vii. 439. xi. 206. 

Whole, i. 569. ii. 123, 353, 365, 
594. iii. 161, 209, 280. iv. 207, 
284. vi. 055, 727, 875. vii. 273. 
Ix. 416. xi. 874, 888. xii. 269. 

Wholly, ix. 786. 

Waolſome, iv. 339. x. 847. 


WIL. 


| Wicked, iv. 856. v. 890. vi. 277. 


xi. 812, 875. Xii. 541. 

Wickedneſs, xi. 608. 

Wicket, iii. 484. 

Wide-encroaching, x. 581, 582, 

Wide-hov'ring, xi. 739. 

Wide-inclos'd, viii. 304. 

Wide-interrupt, ili. $4. ; 

Wide-waſting, vi. 253. xi. 487. 

Wide-waving, xi. 121. 

Wider, iii. 5 29, v. 648. xi, 381. 

Wideſt, iv. 382. 

Wield, vi. 221. viii. 80. xi. 643. 

Wife, viii. 498. ix. 267. x. 101, 
198. | 

Wight, ji. 613, 855. 

Wild, i. 407. iv. 136. ix. 212. 

Wild (adject.) i. 60, 180. ii. 541. 
588, 910, 917, 951, 1014. iii. 
424, 710. iv. 341. v. 112, 297, 
577. vi. 616, 698, 873. vii. 34, 
212, 457, 458. ix. 543, 910, 
1117. x. 477. Xl. 284. 

Wildernefs, ii. 943. iv. 135, 342. 
v. 294. ix. 245. Xi. 383. Xii. 
224, 313. 

Wiles, i. 51, 193. ix. 85, 184. 
r. 11. 

Wilful, x. 1042. xii. 619. 

Wilfully, v. 244. 

Will, i. 31, 106, 161, 211. iii. 199, 

1, £59, 1025. iii. 108, 115, 

— . 270, 656, 685. iv. 
71, 897. v. 526, 539, 849. vi. 
427, 728, 816. vii. 79, 181. ix. 
343» 350, 351, 355, 728, 1127, 
1145, 1184. x. 69, 195, 549, 


xii. 237, 246. See Free. 
Will (verb) iii. 173, 214. v. 62, 
235, 533. vii. 173. x. 801, 826. 
xi. 146. xii. 485, 524. 
At Will, v. 295, 377. ix. 855. 
Willing, iii. 73, 211. v. 533+ 
Willinger, ix. 382. 


' 
' 746, 768, 825. xi. 83, 145, 308. 
| 
| 


466. ix. 1167. xi. 885. 
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WIN 

Wills, iv. 633. viii. 549. 

Wily, ix. 91, 625. i 

Win, vi. 88, 123, 160, 290. xii. 
269, 502. | 

Wiad, i. 231, 341, 537, 708. iii. 
439. iv. 982. vi. 282, 309. vii. 
130. ix. 514. xi. 312. | 

Wind (verb) vi. 659. ix. 215. 

Winding, iv. 545. 

Window, iv. 191. 

Windows, xi. 849. 

Winds, i. 235, 305. ii. 286, 637, 
717, GO5. iu. 326, 493. iv. 101, 
560. v. , 192, 269, 655. vi. 196. 
vii. 213, 4314 ix. 989, 1122. 
1074. zi. 15. 

Winds (verb) ili. 563. 

Four Winds, ii. 516. 

Windy, iii. 440. 

Wine, i. 502. iv. 793, 1008. xii. 
19. 

Wixe.offerings, xii. 21. 

Wing, i. 332, 617. ii. 72, 132, 
634. iii. 13. v. 268. vi. 362, 


x. 98, 289, 664, 704, 1065, 


* 


535» 778. vii. 4, 394, 429+ viii. 


351. x. 316. N 
Wing (verb) ii. 842. iv. 936. vii. 
425. ix. 757. | 
On Wing, i. 345. li. 529. vi. 74s 
HT : 
Wing'd, i. 175, 674, 752. li. 944. 
iii. 229. iv. 576, 788. v. 555 
247. 277, 408, 498, 744. vi. 
279. vir. 199, 572. x. 91. Xl. 7, 
706. 5 1 
Wings, 1. 20, 225, 768. ii. 408, 
631, 700, 885, 906, 949, 1046. 
iii. 73, 382, 627, 641. iv. 157, 
764, 974. v. 199, 250, 277. 
vi. 755, 771, 827. vii. 218, 
235, 380, 434» 430, 477, 484. 
viii. 5 16. ix. 1010. x. 244. Xi. 
738. Xil. 253. 
Wings (verb) ii. 87. 


Winning, ii. 472. iv. 479. vili. 61. 


| Leaſt Wiſe, viii. 578. 


IN D E X. 


WIT 
Winnows, v. 270. 
Wins, ii. 1016. 
Winter, x. 655. 
Wip'd, v. 131. xii. 64. 
Wire, vii. 5 63 
Wiidom, ii. 565, iii. 50, 170, 
686, 706. iv. 293, 491, 914, 
vi. 9, 10, 83, 130, 187. viii, 
194, 855 563. ix. 725. X. 373. 
xi. 636. xi. 154; 332, 576. 
Wiſdom-giving, ix. 679. 
Wiſdom's, iii. 687. ix. 809. 
Wiſe, ii. 155, 193, 202. iii. 680, 
iv. 886, 904, 907, 910, 948. 
viii. 26, 173. ix. 338, 679, 083, 
759» 778, 867, 938. x. 7, 881, 
889. xi. 666. xii. 568 


More Wiſe, vii. 425. ix. 311. 
Wiſelier, x. 1023. 

Wiſely, viii. 73. | 
Wiſeſt, i. 400. viii. 550. 

Wiſh, ii. 157. vi. 493, $18. viii, 
451. ix. 258, 423. x. 834. 
Wiſh (verb) J. 606 vili. Ws. 
Wiſhed, i. 208. vi. 150, 842. lx. 
421, 422, 714, 1025. X. 454+ 


xi. 181. 

Wiſhes, x. go1. 

Wit, ix. 93. 

Witches, 11. 665. 
Withal, v. 238. xii. 82. 


5 


Withdraw, vii. 612. ix. 261. xi. 


107. 5% 
Withdraws, v. 686. ; 
Withdrew, ix. 386, : 
Wither'd, i. 612. vi. 850. xi. 540, 
Withheld, vii. 117. x. 903. 
Withhold, v. 62. 
Withſtand, v. 253. 
Withſtands, ii. 610. 
Withſtood, v. 242. vii. 300. 
Witneſs, i. 503, 635. ix. 317, 334. 
Wrneſs (verb) iii. 700. v. 202. vi. 
563, 564. vii. 617, x. 914. xii. 
101. 
1 Witreſs'd, 
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1 


1, 


O. 


vi. 
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WON 
Witneſs'd, i. 57. 
Wives, xi. 737. 


Woe, i. 3, 64. 414. ii. 87, 161, 


225, 608, 695, 872. iii. 633. 
iv. 5, 70, 368, 369. v. 543. 
vi. 877, 907. vii. 333, 638. 
Ix. 11, 133, 134, 255, 045, 783, 
831, 916. x. 465, 555, 935» 
961, 980. xi. 60, 632. 
Woes, iv. 535. x. 742, 754- 


- 


Woful, x. 984. 

Wolf, iv. 183. 

Wolves, xii. 508. 

Woman, ji. 650. viii. 496. ix. 233, 
343, 481. xk. 137, 158, 179, 
192,, 837. xi. 490, 033. xil. 
| _— : | 

Woman's, iv. 638. xi. 116, 617, 
Xi!, 327, 543, 601. 

Womb, i. 673. ii. 150, 657, 766, 

778, 798, 911. v. 181, 302, 
388. vii. 276, 454. X. 476, 
105 3. xii. 381. 

Women, iv. 409. ix. 1183. xi. 582. 

Won, ii. 762, 978. iii. 12. iv. 85 3. 
vi. 122. viii. 43, 503. ix. 131, 
674, 734. 991. X. 372, 459. 
ki. 376. Xii. 262. 

Wonder, i. 777. iii. 5 42, 5 5 2, 606. 
iv. 205, 363. v. 9. vi. 219. vii. 


70. viii. 11. ix. 533, 566. x. 


487. xi. 733. xii. 408. i 
Wonder (verb) v. 439, 491. ix. 


32. 
No Wonder, i. 282. iv. 577. 
What Wonder, ix. 221. 
Wonder'd, ix. 856. x. 509. 
Wonderfal, iii. 702. ix. 862. x. 
482. 
More Wonderful, xii. 471. 
Wonders, vi. 790. vii. 223. 
Wond'ring, i. 693. iii. 273. iv. 


451. v. 54, 89. vill. 257. x. 20, | 


510. | 1 
Wondrous, i. 703. ii. 1028. iii. 
285, 663, 655. v. 155. vi. 377. 


| 


WOR | 
754. vii. 483. viii. 68. ix. 650. 
x. 312, 348. xi. 819. xii. 200, 
500. 

Wondrouſly, iii. 587. 

Wons, vii. 457. 

Wont, i. 332, 764. iii. 656, 737. 
v. 32, 123, 677. vj. 93. ix. 
842. x. 103. 

Wonted, i. 527. v. 210, 
vi. 783, 851. 
1076. - 

Wood, iv. 342, 538. vi. 70, 575. 
ix. 1100. x. 333. Xi. 440. Xii. 
119. 

Wood bine, ix. 216. 

Wood-nymph, v. 381. ix. 386. 

Woo'd, viii. 503. 

Woods, vi. 645. vii. 35, 326, 
434. viii. 275, $516. ix. 116. 
910, 1086. x. 700, 860. xi. 187, 
567. DT. 

Woody. iv. 141. viii. 303. ix. 1118, 

Woof, xi. 244. 

Word, iii. 170. v. 836. vii. 163, 
175, 208, 217. 

Word, iii. 144, 227, 708. iv. 81, 
401. vi. 32. vill. 223. x. $56. 
Words, i. 82, 156, 528, 621, 663. 
ji. 50, 226, 735, 737. iii. 266, 
930. v. 66, 113, 544. 616, 703, 
810, 873. vi. 496, 568. vii. 113. 
viii. 57, 215, 248, 379, 492, 
602. ix. 290, 379. 550, 733. 
737, 85 5, 920, 1066, 1134. 
1144. x. 459, 608, 865, 946, 
968. xi. 32, 140, 295, 499. Xii. 

55, 374, 609. A 

Wore, iii. 641. iv. 308. v. 277. 
vii. 303. 

Work, i. 674, 731. iii. g05. ir. 
380, 618, 726. v. 112, 211, 255, 
853. Vi. 453. 507, 698, 761. 
vi. 93, 353» 551, 507, 568, 590, 
591, 593, $95. viii. 234. ix. 202, 
208, 230. x. 255, 270, 312, 391. 
xii. 62, 119. See Day's. 

Work 


705. 


viii. 202. ix. 


IN D E KX. 


WO U 
Work (verb) i. 151, 646. ii. 261. 
vii. 635. v. 478. ix. 131, 255. 


Work-maſter, iii. 696. 

Working, xii. 489. 

Works, i. 201, 431, 694. 11. 370, 
1039. iti. 49, 59, 277, 447» 
45% 663, 665, 695, 702. "ir. 

314, 566, 679. v. 33, 153, 158. 
vi. 274. vii. 97, 112, 159, 516, 
543, 602, 629. viii. 68. ix. 234, 
783, 897, 941. x. 644. xi. 34, 
64, 578, 639. xii. 306, 394, 410, 
427; $36, 565, 578, 579. 

Works (verb) vii. 95, 525. ix. 512. 

Worldly, xi. 803. xii. 568. . 

Worlds, i. 650. ii. 916. iii. 566, 
567, 674. v. 268. vi. 36. vii. 
191, 209. vii. 175. x. 237, 362, 

41. 

Worm, i iv. 704. vi. 739 vii. 476. 
ix. 1 

Worn, Xx. 573. xi. 243. 

Worſhip, ii. 248. v. 194. ix. 198. 
xi. 318. xii. 5 32. 

Worſhip (verb) vii. 51 5, 628. ix. 
671. xi. 578. xi. 119, 

Worſhippers, i. 461. vii. 613, 630. 

70 

Workipe i i. 397. 

Worth, i. 378, 


329. Ii. 429. vill, 
502. ix. 1183. 


Worth (adject.) i. 262. ii. 223, | 


376. v. 308. x. 488. 
Warthier, v. 76. vi. 180. ix. 100. 
Worthieſt, i. 759. iii. 310, 70g. 

vi. 177, 125 707, 888. 
Worthily, xi. 524. a 
Worthy, iv. 241, 291. v. 857 vi. 

42. vili. 568, 584. X. 746. 

wit. 767. 

Wove, iv. 348. ix. $39, ö 
Wound, 1. 447, 689. itt, 252. Vi, 

329, 348, 405, 435- vii. 467. 

is. 486, 782. Ai. 392. F 
Wound (verb) ix. 589. xi. 299. - 


| 
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| Wounded, i. 452. 
Wounds, ii. 168. iv. 99. vi. 368. 

xii, 190, 387. 
Wrack, iv. 904. vi. 670. ai. 821. 
Wracking, ii. 182. 
Wrap, ii. 183. ix. 158. 
Wrath, i. 54, 110, 220. ii. 83, 

688, 733, 734. iii. 204, 275, 
| 406. Iv. 74, 912. v. 890. vi. 59, 
$26, 865. ix. 14. x. 95, 340, 
795» 797» 834, 951. al. 815. 
xii. 478. 
Without Wrath, x. 1048. 
Wreath, ix. 517. : 
Wreath'd, iv. 346. ix. $92. 
Wreaths, vi. 58. » 
Wieck, iii. 241. iv. 11. 
Wreſted, xi. 503. | 
Wretched, x. 985. xi. 501. Xii. 74. 
Wrinkled, xi. 843. 
Write, iv. 758. xii. 489. 
Writh'd, vi. 328. x. 569. 


Written, xii. 506, 5 13. 


Wrong, ix. 300, 666. xi. 666, 
Xii. 98. | 
Wrong (verb) i = 387. 

Wrong d, iv. 387. 

Wrooght, 1. 642. ii. 298. iv. 49, 


699. v. 901. vi. 657, 691, 761. 

viii. 507. ix. 70, 513, 939. x. 
1080. xi. 55, 524, 572+ 

| Wrought ON, x. 300. 


X 
Xerxvs, Xe 307- 

Y 
"PEN vi. 875. x. 635. 
' Year, iti. 40. v. 583. 


Yearly, i. 452. x. 575. 
| Years, iti. 581. vii. 342. viii. 69. 


ix. 45. XI. 534. Xil, 345- 
Yelling, ii. _— 


Yellow, xi. 435- eben 
3. 


Yoke, ii. 256. 


Vonder, i. 684. 
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YOU 

Yeſterday, v. 675. 

Vield, i. 108, 179. ii. 332, 573 
iii. 245. v. 401, 428. vi. 483. 
viii. 575. ix. 248, 1021. xi. 42, 
526, 623. 

Yielded, i. 729. ii. 24. iv. 309, 
310, 333» 489. Ix. 902. 1 628. 

Yielding, vii. 310, 311. 

Vields, v. 39, 338. vii. 88, 541. 

iv. 975. v. 786, 
882. x. 307, 1045. 

Von, i. 180, 280. 11. 183. iv. 626, 
1011. xi. 205. 

iv. 626. v. 367, 
620. ix. 218. x. 617. xi. 229, 
28. xii. 142, 591. 

1 iv. 279. 8. 420. xi. . 668. 

Younger, i. 512. ix. 246. xii. 160. 


ö 


ö 
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Youngeſt, iii. 151, 


Youth, i. 770. iii. 638. iv. 552. 


xi. 246, 539, $42, $94 
Youthful, iv. 338, 845. x. 218. 


Z 


Zeal, ii 485. iii. 452. v. 593. 

| Bog, 807, 849, 900. ix. 665, 
676. xi. 801. 

Zealous, iv. 565. 

Zenith, i. 745. x. 3 


29. 
| Zephon, i iv. 788, 834, 854, 868. 


Zephyr, iv. 329. x. 

Zephyrus, — Oy 

Zodiac, xi. 247. xii. 255: 
Zone, ii. 397. v. 281,500. vii. 5 80. 
Zophiel, vi. 355 
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